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PART  I. 


Such  are  the  words  in  which  a  modern  poet  embodied  the  feel- 
ing which  leads  us  to  cherish  the  most  sorrowful  memories, 
rather  than  bury  in  oblivion  the  joys  and  the  griefs  of  the  past. 
This  has  always  been  my  own  feeling,  and  I  never  could  admit 
as  a  truth  of  general  application,  the  assertion  contained  in 
Dante's  famous  lines : 


No.  I  do  not  wish  to  forget  either  the  joys  or  the  sorrows  I 
have  known.  I  bless  God  for  both,  and  I  bless  Him  also  that 
He  has  made  me  love  to  dwell  constantly  on  the  remembrance 
of  those  with  whom  it  was  so  delightful  to  live.  The  thought 
of  those  happy  days  spent  with  them  has  ever  been  a  joy,  not  a 
sorrow  to  me  j  and  far  from  wishing  to  lose  the  recollection  of 
the  past,  my  most  fervent  desire  is  to  preserve  it  faithfully  im- 
pressed on  my  mind,  and  to  succeed  in  making  others  know  and 
appreciate  the  beloved  ones  whose  society  imparted  so  great  a 
charm  to  bygone  days;..  I  delight  in  thinking  of  them  and 
speaking  of  them  since  tteir  deaths,  just  as  I  used  to  delight  in 
talking  to  them,  and  being  with  them,  when  they  were  on  earthy. 
My  chief  occupation  has  been  to  collect  and  arrange  whatever 
papers  and  letters  I  could  obtain,  that  bore  the  stamp  of  their 
thoughts  and  mindsj  and  I  must  plead  guilty  to  a  feeling  of 
affectionate  pride  in  seeing  even  comparative  strangers  struck 
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and  interested  by  portions  of  these  manuscripts  whicfi  I  have,  as 
I  said,  undertaken  to  put  together  in  a  consecutive  form.  It 
will  please  me,  I  own,  to  extend  tlie  sweet  influence  of  their  ex- 
amples and  of  their  memory  beyond  their  domestic  circle,  and 
to  make  many  acquainted  with  them  who  may  have  met  them  in 
the  world  without  knowing,  though  it  may  be,  not  without  notic- 
ing them.  If  any  of  these  should  be  ignorant  of  the  love  of 
God,  this  work  may  perhaps  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  learn 
more  of  the  Divine  principle  which  pervades  every  line  of  it,  and 
mixes  with  every  thought.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  they  would 
find  in  it  some  interest,  and  would  not  close  the  book  without 
questioning  whether  it  can  be  really  true  that  the  pious  habits 
of  a  Catholic  life  "  impede  the  development  of  the  mind,  enslave 
the  soul,"*  or  harden  the  heart ;  and  if  it  is  not,  on  the  contrary, 
evident  that  those  beings  so  devoted  to  God,  would  have  lost, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  men,  their  greatest  charm,  had  they  lacked 
,  that  piety  which  was  the  mainspring  of  their  lives, 
-I  should  be  glad,  indeed,  if  certain  writers  of  our  own  day,  who 
draw  such  repulsive  pictures  of  women,  would  study  this  record 
in  which  all  the  feelings  of  youth  are  faithfully  portrayed.  Could 
they  assert,  in  ihe  face  of  it,  that  a  heart,  habitually  under  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Presence,  must  necessarily  be  wanting 
,  in  tenderness  towards  relatives  and  friends,  or  lack  entliusiasm 
for  whatever  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  art?  Could  they  main- 
tain that  the  habitual  remembrance  of  the  world  to  come,  must 
fill  the  mind  with  sadness  and  with  affected  solemnity,  or  suppose 
that  the  subjects  of  this  memoir,  whose  manners  and  conversation 
delighted  even  strangers,  were  ever  considered  stiff  and  morose 
because  of  their  piety?  It  is  precisely  because  they  lived  in  the 
world  and  followed  its  ordinary  customs,  and  were  not  recluses 
and  inmates  of  the  cloister,  that  I  hope  the  history  of  their  lives 
will  prove  useful  to  many  who  turn  away  dismayed  and  dis- 
couraged from  examples  of  more  austere  sanctity. 

My  chief  difhculty  has  risen  from  the  abundance  of  materials 
which  the  death  of  my  beloved  ones  has  placed  in  my  hands ; 
from  the  perplexity  of  deciding  what  to  select  and  what  to  sup- 
press. Amongst  these  treasures  there  exists  one  so  complete 
and  interesting  tliat  in  itself  it  would  furnish  materials  for  a 
separate  work,     I  mean  the  story  of  Alexandrine,  who,  by  her 
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marriage  with  my  brother  Albert,  became  my  sister  ;  a  sister  so 
dear  and  so  intimately  united  to  me,  that  the  lie  of  blood  could 
scarcely  haVe  bound  us  more  closely  together.  When  we  first 
met  in  Russia,  in  the  early  days  of  our  girlhood,  and  again  in 
Italy,  in  the  brightest  period  of  our  youth,  Alexandrine  was  en- 
deared to  me  by  similarity  of  age,  of  tastes,  and  by  all  that  in- 
spires mutual  affection  between  young  people,  as  well  as  by 
sympathy  in  higher  and  holier  joys.  Our  friendship  remained 
one  of  those  which  nothing  in  life  can  change,  and  which  death 
itself  cannot  weaken:  When  this  beloved  friend  married  into 
our  family,  she  became  so  entirely  one  of  us,  that  I  do  not  think 
my  mother  could  have  felt  differently  toward  her  had  she  been 
her  own  daughter.  Since  that  time  Providence  has  allotted  us 
some  of  the  sweetest  and  darkest  hours  life  can  present.  After 
sharing  joys  and  sorrows  such  as  are  not  often  met  with,  our 
friendship  was  cemented  by  the  strongest  and  most  sacred  of  all 
ties.  United  as  we  had  been  by  common  tastes,  feelings,  and 
inclinations,  we  were  at  last  bound  together  by  the  highest  of  all 
sympathies,  that  of  a  common  faltli.  From  that  time  forward, 
amidst  our  many  and  severe  trials,  we  experienced  consolations 
so  deep  and  so  Divine,  that  we  both  reckoned  those  years  of  our 
lives,  without  comparison,  the  most  precious. 

Alexandrine's  life  was  divided  into  two  periods :  one  filled 
with  varied  incidents  and  strong  emotions ;  the  other  by  God 
alone,  sought  and  found  in  the  perfect  surrender  and  sacrifice 
of  self;  a  surrender  so,  entire,  and  a  sacrifice  so  sweet,  that  the 
word  happiness  can  properly  be  applied  only  to  this  part  of  her 
existence.  The  first  dawn  of  that  new  happiness  arose  at  the 
very  time  when  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  parting  for  ever 
with  everything  to  which  she  had  till  then  given  that  name. 
But  before  tliis  consummation  was  arrived  at,  at  a  time  when 
the  world,  with  alt  that  love,  youth,  and  pleasure  could  add  of 
attraction,  had  vanished  from  her  light,  and  the  future  presented 
nothing  but  a  gloomy  prospect  of  bitter  sufferings,  unsustained 
by  any  consolation,  Alexandrine  found  her  greatest  solace  in 
noting  down  all  she  could  recollect  of  her  life  from  the  first  mo- 
ment that  she  had  met  with  Albert  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
She  called  this  memoir,  "  Our  Love  and  our  Life,"  and  filled  it 
ivith  such  copious  and  minute  details,  that,  though  covering  only 
the  space  of  four  years,  it  furnishes  three  thick  volumes  of  ma- 
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nuscript  The  first  is  entitled  "  Love  ; "  the  second,  "  Love  and 
Marriage;"  tiie  third,  "Love,  Marriage,  and  Death."  These 
three  divisions  comprise  so  much  tliat  is  at  once  simple  and 
sublime,  passionate  and  romantic,  pious  and  heart-rending,  all 
written  in  a  charming,  affecting,  natural  manner,  that  it  seems 
almost  a  pity  not  to  <dve  it  to  the  world  in  its  fulness.  Still 
there  d     bt  th  t  t  t     d    g  mber  of 

years,      d  fill  d        h        by  h         p  t         ph  t  gr  phic  bio- 

graphy   II  b  t    rupt  dly     t        tm        1}  t    intimate 

friend  Edwhihth  1  t  bltnthfl  s  which 
was  Al        d  P      1        h       t      t      !  ty  to  note 

down        ryt         wd        d  thht,wtl        rupulous 

exacln        h     h  f      ^^        ^        I       d    ir     t        late  the 

evil  a        llasth  dwthqal  tymdl       indulge 

in  an    b     d  f      1     A  d  t    1       h    h  p    1     g  her  nar- 

rative t       td  "cttMytm      h       I  over  her 

shoul  II  dltlhlb  vrt  I  dt  entreat 
her  t       1    rt  d       mp  t!         p  h    I     ve  were 

equally  t  t  d  L  ttl  d  1  I  tl  d  k  th  t  I  I  uld  sur- 
vive all  th  p  pit  tl  t  wi  I  d  I  that  it 
would  b  dy  tktp  tt  t  l}t  rrowing 
frieni,  b  1 1    tl    t      f  1      k      vi          Id  tl     P  bl 

I  ii  t     d  tl       f       t  mpl        t      t    f         W       ndrine's 

manu      pt        t       ly  b  t  t  ly      1  t      what  took 

place,  but  because  the  characters  of  those  whose  histoiy  it  gives 
are  best  learned  from  its  pages.  Besides  Albert's  portrait, 
which  none  could  have  drawn  as  she  did,  there  appears  that  of 
Eugenie,  the  charming  beloved  sister,  whose  image  is  always 
the  dearest  and, brightest  in  my  heart.  Eugenie,  whose  love 
was  my  greatest  treasure,  and  whose  death,  after  so  many  years, 
still  remains  the  keenest,  most  distinct,  and  ineffaceable  of  all 
my  sorrows.  She  filled  as  great  a  part  in  Alexandrine's  life  as 
in  mine,  and  her  manuscript  makes  frequent  mention  of  her. 
With  Albert's  death  the  record  comes  to  an  end,  and  I  should 
have  been  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  complete  Alexandrine's 
history  if  the  thread  of  the  narrative  had  not  been  carried  on 
by  her  own  and  Eugenie's  correspondence,  together  with  the 
letters  of  my  young  sister  Olga,  who  rapidly  ti'od  tlie  same  up- 
ward path,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  gave  up  her  soul  like  a 
young  saint  into  the  Hands  of  God, 
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I  have  only  to  add  that  when,  from  time  to  time,  I  have  in- 
troduced into  these  volumes  what  I  had  myself  written  in  former 
days,  it  has  been  for  the  sole  purpose  of  filling  up  interruptions, 
in  the  narrative,  or  connecting  together  what  would  have  been 
otherwise  a  series  of  fragments.  If  I  am  blamed  for  it,  or  if 
the  style  of  these  insertions  should  be  found  inferior  to  tlie  rest 
of  the  book,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  or  disappointed,  provided 
that  this  work  soothes  the  sorrows  and  touches  the  feelings  of 
pious  and  gentle  hearts,  for  whom  alone  it  is  intended.  God 
forbid  that  any  literary  vanity  or  desire  of  praise  should  mingle 
with  the  motives  which  have  influenced  this  publication. 


My  brother  Charles  was  not  born  until  my  parents  had  been 
married  several  years,  and  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  their 
oiily  child.  Later  on  they  had  as  many  as  ten  children,  four  of 
whom  died  young.  The  remaining  seven  grew  up  and  attained 
a  mature  age.* 

In  1819  my  father  was  appointed  French  Ambassador  at  St, 
Petersburgh,  and  it  was  in  liiat  city  that  the  early  years  of  my 
childhood  were  spent.  But,  however  pleasant,  I  do  not  care  to 
dwell  upon  them,  for  at  that  time  Eugenie,  who  was  some  years 
younger  than  myself,  was  almost  a  stranger  to  me.  At  that  age 
the  difference  of  studies,  hours,  and  occupations,  creates  a  real 
separation  between  sisters,  and  Eugenie,  in  after  life,  used  to 
laugh  and  say  that  she  had  made  my  acquaintance  only  in 
1829.  It  was  in  Italy  that  this  acquaintanceship  began,  and  I 
find  it  alluded  to  in  some  notes  of  my  own,  vreitten  at  the  time 
when  I  was  first  obliged  to  learn  to  live  without  her,  I  will 
make  some  extracts  from  these  notes. 

"Having  left  Paris. in  1829,  I  proceeded  to  Italy  with  my  fa- 
ther, then  seriously  ill,  and  after  my  mother  and  EugfJnie  had 
joined  us,  we  established  ourselves  at  the  Villa  Civitella,  near 
Lucca,  intending  to  spend  the  rest  of  die  summer  there.  In  the 
same  place,  but  in  another  house,  thirteen  years  later,  my  father 
and  Eugenie  spent  the  last  summer  of  their  lives ;  but  now,  in 
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1829,  long  years  of  happiness  seemed  to  be  in  store  for  us,  and 
this  one  in  particular,  the  first  we  passed  in  Italy,  as  I  look  back 
to  it,  appears  to  me  radiant  with  enjoyment  and  delight.  Euge- 
nie's governess  had  remained  in  Paris,  and  it  seemed  to  us  as  if 
for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  were  really  together.  We  had 
indeed  a  third  companion  in  our  cousin,  Elizabeth  de  Bellevue, 
but  she  was  not  only  no  obstacle  to  our  intimacy,  but  added  a 
charm  to  it  by  the  hoiy  and  good  thoughts  with  which  her  mind 
was  always  stored.  Eugenie  had  always  loved  me,  but  until  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of  she  had  never  felt  perfectly  at  her  ease 
with  me.  Then  began  a  strict  friendship,  and  one  that  can 
never  cease.  I  bad  already  been  introduced  into  society,  and 
amused  myself  very  much  in  that  new  world  I  had  become  ac- 
quainted with.  Now  I  wanted  Eugenie  to  share  that  amusement 
with  me,  but  she  shrank  from  going  out,  and  wished  neither  to 
see  nor  to  be  seen.  She  had  contrived  to  hurt  her  foot  about 
the  time  that  the  Grand  Duke  was  about  to  give  a  ball,  and 
wanted  to  make  this  an  excuse  for  staying  at  home.  Her  foot, 
however,  became  well  enough  to  permit  of  her  going  to  this  ball, 
She  found  it  less  formidable  than  she  had  imagined,  and  we  both 
amused  ourselves  extremely.  Erom  that  night  forward  there 
were  no  parties  worth  anything  to  either  of  us  unless  we  enjoyed 
them  together, 

"  I  began  to  read  to  her  out  loud,  and  I  made  her  acquainted 
with  some  of  my  favorite  English  poets.  Slie  had  always  de- 
clared that  she  was  not  clever  enough  to  take  pleasure  in  litera- 
ture, and  when  she  discovered  how  thoroughly  she  liked  and  ap- 
preciated everything  beautiful,  she  confessed  her  surprise  with 
the  utmost  naivet^,  maintaining  with  her  characteristic  humility 
that  it  was  I  who  made  her  enjoy  what — without  me — she  would 
neither  have  understood,  appreciated,  nor  cared  for.  This  fancy, 
which  arose  from  her  affection  for  me,  and  her  very  low  opinion 
of  herself,  is  often  reverted  to  in  her  letters,  in  die  sweetest  and 
most  endearing  manner,  and  that  time  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
most  intense  happiness. 

"We  remained  at  the  Villa  Civitella  until  September,  and 
then  set  out  with  our  excellent  friends  M.  and  Madame  de  Mar- 
cellus  on  an  expedition  through  the  north  of  Italy.  We  visited 
Venice,  Milan,  Como,  and  Lecco,  and  returning  by  EcUaggio  to 
Lugano  and  the  Lago  Maggiore,  went  to  Arona  and  Baveno, 
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where  we  met  tlie  courier,  who  was  bringing  my  fatlier  the 
news  of  his  appointment  as  ambassador  at  Rome.  This  circurn- 
stance  hastened  our  return  to  France,  which  we  reached  by  way 
of  the  Simplon.  We  crossed  the  magnificent  pass  for  the  first 
time,  full  of  the  joyous  sense  of  present  happiness,  and  the  glow- 
ing anticipations  of  future  delights.  We  did  not  go  durectly  to 
Paris,  but  to  Montigny,  not  far  from  Vendome,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  an  estate  belonging  to  our  parents,  but  which  had 
been  to  us  a  home  more  in  name  than  in  reality.  It  had  never 
seemed  to  us  so  attractive  as  during  the  last  months  of  that  year. 
In  January  my  father  started  for  Rome,  with  my  brother  Charles 
and  our  young  sister-in-law,  and  I  returned  to  Paris  with  our 
mother  and  Eugenie  for  the  winter.  It  was  not  until  the  month 
of  April,  1830,  that  we  joined  my  father  at  Rome.  To  return  to 
Italy  was  a  greater  pleasure  than  even  to  see  it  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  delight  of  this  journey  accordingly  surpassed  that  of  the 
previous  one.  Besides,  we  were  now  for  the  first  time  on  our 
way  to  Rome,  the  object  of  my  longing  dreams  since  my  earliest 
childhood  It  was  the  loveliest  season  of  the  year.  I  had  my 
h  m  ympathize  in  all  my  feelings,  and  we  were 

1    k    g  f  r\     d       b      g  once  more  with  my  father,  wjio  was  to 
k  t}      nd  to  make  us  spend  our  time  in  the 

pl        n        m  p  ssible.     In  short,  not  a  cloud  darkened 

th  b  gh  p  f  he  present  or  of  the  future,  and  of  all  the 
happy  periods  of  my  life,  this  always  remains  in  my  mind  as  the 
very  sunniest. 

"  On  the  first  or  second  of  May  we  drove  into  Rome,  in  a 
diick  fog,  which  the  feeble  light  of  the  moon  could  scarcely 
struggle  through.  By  this  fitful  gleam,  however,  I  first  belield 
Rome,  and  as  we  passed  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  I  felt  deeply 
impressed.  The  French  embassy  was  then  at  the  Palazzo  Si- 
monetti,  in  the  Corso,  and  there  we  soon  arrived.  My  father 
and  my  sister-in-law  greeted  us  with  the  warmest  welcome,  and 
we  were  led  up  along  the  broad  staircase  to  the  apartments, 
which  he  had  arranged  in  the  most  perfect  manner  for  our  com- 
fort. During  the  short  time  of  our  stay  at  the  Simonetfi  Palace, 
we  were  thoroughly  happy,  and  often  in  after  life  our  thoughts 
flew  wistfully  back  to  tliat  too  brief  residence  in  Rome.  We 
little  imagined  that  those  charming  three  months  would  be  the 
last  we  should  ever  spend  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  degree  of 
position  and  fortune. 
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"  In  July  we  left  Rome  for  Naples,  for  my  father  was  begin- 
ning to  suffer  from  the  heat,  and  was  ordered  a  change  of  air. 
It  had  been  at  first  settled  that  he  was  to  go  alone,  in  which 
case  our  subsequent  life  would  probably  have  turned  out  a  very 
different  one,  for  if  the  news  of  the  events  of  July  had  reached 
us  at  Rome,  we  should  probably  have  left  Italy  immediately, 
and  never  seen  Naples  at  all.  As  it  was,  we  had  all  been  set- 
tled there  thiec  weeks,  when  the  tidings  of  the  revolution  of 'the 
three  days,'  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  July,  burst  upon  us  like 
a  thunder-clap. 

"  My  father  instantly  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  we  were  all 
going  back  to  Rome  in  order  to  pack  up  our  things  and  leave 
Italy  altogether,  when  suddenly  my  two  sisters,  Olga  and  A!- 
bertine,  fell  so  ill,  that  my  mother  was  not  able  to  leave  them. 
Thus  no  plans  could  be  made  for  the  future,  and  everything 
that  had  been  arranged  was  unsettled.  My  sister-in-law,  Emma 
(my  brother  Charles's  wife),  and  I,  accompanied  my  father  to 
Rome.  Again,  after  that  short  interval  of  three  weeks,  we  be- 
hold our  dear  home  in  the  Palazzo  Simonetti,  now  half  unftir- 
nished  and  dismantled,  and  filled  widi  packages  lying  about  in 
sad  confusion.  A  pair  of  beautiful  horses  and  a  calfeche,  which 
had  been  sent  from  Vienna  for  my  father,  were  to  be  sold  on  the 
morrow.  We  took  our  single  and  last  drive  in  it  round  the  walls 
of  Rome.  That  evening  was  melancholy  enough.  I  regretted 
Rome  exceedingly,  and  I  regretted  also  tlie  loss  of  the  delight- 
ful position  we  had  occupied  there.  But  I  did  not  allow  myself 
to  indulge  in  these  feelings,  for  my  father  had  always  carefully 
prepared  us  for  an  impending  change  of  circumstances,  and  thus 
strengthened  us  against  the  evil  day.  I  quickly  recovered  my 
spirits,  and  determined  not  to  be  cast  down  by  any  change  of 
fortune,  nor  to  add  one  feather's  weight  to  the  sorrow  my  dear 
father  felt  on  our  account,  and  also  for  France. 

"  I  returned  to  Naples  in  September,  and  wa?  heartily  glad  to 
find  myself  once  more  with  my  mother  and  Eugenie.  They  had 
established  diemselves  in  a  littie  villa  at  Castellamare,  which 
seemed  to  us  very  ugly  and  desolate  after  the  charming  houses 
we  had  left.  The  little  room  in  particular  where  I  slept,  with 
Eugdnie  and  F.mma,  appeared  more  dismal  and  shabby  than 
even  Ihe  rest  of  the  house  ;  but  the  view  from  it  was  so  mag- 
nificent, that  we  gradually  became  reconciled  to  its  defects. 
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very  pretty  house  on  the  Chiaia,  next  door  to  Sir  Richard  Ac 
ton's  palace,  where  his  motlier.  Lady  Acton,  used  to  iccene 
Instead  of  the  lowly  destiny  we  had  been  forecastine;,  we  spent 
the  winter  in  the  most  brilliant  and  agreeable  society.  Lady 
Acton  gathered  round  her  all  the  young  people  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, with  whom  we  danced,  sang,  represented  tableaux,  and 
acted  plays.  Indeed,  our  evenings  were  spent  in  such  inces- 
sant gaiety,  that  the  retrospect  gave  Eugenie  many  fits  of  re- 
morse, and  later  in  life  she  used  often  to  say  that  she  did  not 
like  to  look  back  to  that  time.  But  I,  who  am  less  scrupulous, 
must  own  that  I  do  so  with  unalloyed  pleasure.  We  were  so 
happy  together !  And  then  her  humility  was  so  genuine,  her 
simplicity  of  heart  so  unspoilt,  her  gaiety  so  childlike  and  con- 
tagious, that  I  am  sure  she  could  have  no  occasion  for  self- 
reproach,  even  during  what  she  called  her  worldly  life.  Com- 
pliments addressed  to  herself  never  gave  her  the  least  pleasure, 
whereas,  if  something  flattering  was  said  about  her  darling  Pau- 
line, she  was  delighted.  It  offended  her  mortally  to  be  told  that 
anybody  liked  her  better  than  me,  or  even  that  her  eyes  or  teeth 
were  prettier  than  mine.  She  could  not  endure  to  be  asked  to 
dance  if  I  had  not  a  partner,  and  what  annoyed  her  particularly 
was,  that  the  young  king  always  danced  with  her,  and  never  with 
me.  During  all  that  time  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  her 
in  any  instance  vain,  frivolous,  or  occupied  with  herself,  but  was 
the  same  humble,  devoted,  unselfish  being  as  ever,  I  therefore 
think  and  believe,  that  God  passed  a  less  severe  judgment  upon 
those  days  than  she  did  herself  There  were  bright  moments 
when  we  especially  enjoyed  the  delight  of  being  together.     For 
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instance,  when  at  about  five  o'clock  in.  the  morning  we  went  into 
the  garden  of  the  Acton  Palace  to  gather  flowers  for  our  evening 
banquets.  We  then  conversed  more  intimately  than  ever,  and 
very  seldom  did  it  happen  that  we  did  not  say,  over  and  over 
again,  at  those  times, '  Oh,  how  nice  it  is  to  be  together !'  We 
often  spoke,  too,  of  God  and  of  Heaven,  for  we  were  never  long 
without  interchanging  thougbts  of  this  kind.  I  have  often  re- 
membered it  since  with  pleasure,  but  I  must  honestly  admit, 
that  we  talked  also  of  the  party  of  the  preceding  night,  and  of 
the  friends  we  hoped  to  meet  again  in  the  evening.  The  per- 
fume of  the  nosegays  we  made  during  those  morning  strolls,  re- 
mained associated  witli  memories  still  sweeter  than  themselves. 
Neither  of  us  in  after  days  could  smell  the  peculiar  scent  of 
those  Neapolitan  flowers,  without  being  carried  back  to  that 
palace  garden  ;  without  beholding  again — in  imagination — that 
southern  sea,  that  cloudless  sky,  all  the  bright  dreams  and  visions 
of  our  youth,  which  a  sudden  wliiif  of  the  familiar  fragrance  would 
still  conjure  up,  after  the  lapse  of  many  sadder  years. 

"  In  May,  1831,  we  made  a  delightful  expedition  to  flie  Villa 
Sora,  to  stay  with  M.  Lefehvre,*  whose  eldest  daughter  Flavie 
(Marquise  de  Raigecouit)  was  Eugenie's  greatest  friend.  Often 
separated  during  life,  they  were  singularly  brought  together  to- 
wards its  close,  and  dying  nearly  at  tlie  same  time,  are  now 
doubtless  united  in  their  eternal  home.  Charles  and  Emma 
had  left  us  before  this  visit,  after  which  we  'went  again  to  Cas- 
tellamare,  and  remained  there  till  the  end  of  the  summer.  Fer- 
nand  was  away,  and  Albert,  the  only  one  of  my  brothers  who 
stayed  on  with  us,  sympathised  so  entirely  in  all  my  tastes,  that 
I  was  scarcely  more  attached  to  Eugenie  than  to  him.  I  need 
not  describe  Albert,  for  the  work  I  have  undertaken  will,  as  it 
goes  on,  amply  make  known  his  character.  But  though  I  had 
always  loved  him  as  the  kindest  and  gentlest  of  brothers,  I  did 
not  at  first  discern  how  much  there  was  to  be  admired  in  his 
mind  and  character.  He  had  enjoyed,  perhaps,  even  more  than 
we  did,  our  stay  at  Naples,  but  it  had  been  a  more  dangerous 
visit  to  him  than  to  us.  Several  times  during  the  course  of  that 
winter,  he  had  said  tliat  it  was  not  good  for  him  to  remain  in  a 
place  where  a  serious  kind  of  life  was  impossible,  and  that  he 
would  soon  leave  us  for  a  while,  to  fortify  his  soul  in  some 
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than  with  any  one  else  in  the  world,  and  his  absence  would 
make,  I  thought,  a  sad  blank  in  our  home  circle.  He  did  go 
about  a  week  afterwards  to  I^lorence,  to  join  his  friend  M.  E.io, 
with  wliom  he  made  an  expedition  into  Tuscany,  visiting  every 
place  of  religious  or  historical  note  in  that  part  of  Italy,  The 
interest  these  scenes  inspired  and  the  amount  of  reading  requi- 
site in  order  to  make  tliis  tour  a  profitable  one,  speedily  restored 
to  Albert  the  energy  which  Naples  had  weakened.  When  he 
returned  to  Florence  he  made  a  sort  of  retreat,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  approached  the  sacraments,  and  fixed  on  a  rule  of  life 
wliich  he  never  ceased  to  observe  tiO  the  day  of  his  death. 
These  resolutions,  and  the  desire  to  regulate  his  future  life, 
were  confirmed  by  the  acquaintance  he  made  that  year  with 
Count  Charles  de  Montalembert.*  From  that  time  forward  a 
strict  friendship  united  them.  With  his  two  excellent  compan- 
ions [Montalembert  and  Rio],  Albert  made  some  further  stay  in 
Florence,  and  went  with  them  to  Rome  in  January,  1832,  where, 
as  if  to  reward  him  for  his  good  resolutions,  he  found  in  Alexan- 
drine, whom  he  there  saw  for  the  first  time,  the  true  love,  the 
object  and  die  happiness  of  his  life." 

And  here  begins  tlie  actual  story  of  Alexandrine  ;  not  hers 
alone,  indeed,  but  that  of  many  others,  especially  in  the  first 
part  of  her  narrative.  Her  memoir  is  somewhat  desultory,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  all  the  papers  she  could  collect  connected 
with  the  four  years  over  which  it  extends ;  of  her  journal  and 

•  M.  de  Montalembert  was  Ihen  about  to  meet  Messieurs  cle  Lamennais  and  laeord^Ire,  in 
orfet  10  sgbinit  to  Ihe  Holy  Sea  certain  oiiiiiionaadvocaledinllie^i'EwiV. 
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Albert's,  of  tlieir  letters  to  each  other,  and  those  they  wrote  to 
intimate  friends,  connected  more  or  less  by  remarks  suggested 
by  her  husband,  or  by  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to  herself  as 
she  wrote. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here,  that  Alexandrine  was  the 
daughter  of  a  German  mother  and  a  Swedish  father,*  and  never 
lived  in  France  before  her  marriage.  This  fact  will  account  for 
her  having  been  brought  up  in  habits  of  greater  independence 
than  is  allowed  to  French  girls.  If  the  expediency  of  previous 
acquaintance  and  the  existence  of  mutual  affection  before  mar- 
riage could  be  decided  by  the  strength  of  a  single  instance,  I 
cannot  but  tliink  that  the  stoiy  of  Albert  and  Alexandrine  would 
throw  a  preponderating  weight  in  the  scale  of  that  side  of  the 
question ;  and  that  a  marriage  such  as  theirs,  preceded  by  a 
love  as  noble  as  it  was  pure,  is  of  all  others  the  most  likely  to 
create  a  tender  and  lasting  union,  ending  in  the  more  sacred 
and  indissoluble  ties  of  an  eternal  home. 


ALEXANDRINE  S  STORY. 

"  On  one  particular  Friday  {sacred  to  the  Guardian  Angels), 
while  I  was  still  in  deep  mourning  for  my  father,  at  Rome,  in 
1832,  I  saw  Albert  for  the  first  time.  He  came  to  pay  a  visit 
to  my  mother.  I  was  in  another  apartment  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  a  friend  who  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  us  (Casa 
Margherita),  I  did  not  go  up  to  our  salon  for  some  time,  though 
1  had  been  told  that  Pauline  de  la  Ferronnays'  brother  was  there. 
I  had  a  great  wish  to  know  him,  however,  and  fancied  we  had  seen 
him  at  Church  the  evening  before.  At  last  I  went  into  our  draw- 
ing-room and  met  him  with  indifference.  He  did  not  strike  me 
as  handsome,  though  I  liked  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  and  he 
left  me  altogether  with  rather  a  pleasant  impression,  I  heard 
from  him  since  that  he  fell  in  love  with  me  that  first  day,  and 
had  told  his  friends  how  much  I  had  captivated  him ;  but  they 
had  made  a  joke  of  it,  and  he  never  mentioned  me  to  diem 

"February  gth. — I  went  with  my  young  friend,  Mary  M , 

*  Count  d'Alqpais,  Russian  Minister  al  Berlin,  and  Jeanne  de  Wcnkslem,  who  afterwards 
married  Prince  Paul  Lapoukhyn.  Aleiandrine'e  god6il«r  being  the  Eniperor  Alexander,  she 
was  immersed  at  baplism  according  to  Ibe  riteof  tiie  Greek  Church.     Ituasia  conEequente 
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to  hear  the  nuns  sing  at  the  Trinity  da  Monte.  There  I  saw 
M,  de  la  Ferronays  {as  I  called  Albert  in  those  days),  on  his 
knees.  Something  about  him  interested  me  in  a  way  I  could 
not  account  for ;  and  I  must  have  felt  some  confidence  in  him, 
for,  finding  myself  near  him  as  we  went  out  of  the  Church,  I 
said  I  should  have  liked  to  kneel  down  as  he  had  done,  and 
that  if  his  sisters  had  been  there  I  should  have  done  so.  '  Then 
why  not  have  done  it  now?'  he  replied.  'Why  give  way  to 
human  respect?'  This  straightforward  way  of  speaking  in  a 
young  man  of  twenty  pleased  me.  No  one  before  had  made 
nie  that  sort  of  sensible  answer.  As  he  was  going  down  the 
steps  of  the  TrinitS,  with  us,  I  looked  more  attentively  at  his 
face  and  countenance.  I  wanted  him  to  come  to  us  in  the 
evening,  and  he  did  so. 

"February  9th. — I  had  been  spitting  blood  a  little.  My 
throat  was  still  weak  in  consequence  of  an  illness  I  had  at  Ber- 
lin. I  saw  that  Albert  was  very  uneasy  about  rae,  and  I  began 
to  feel  rather  shy  with  him.  He  came  to  us  oftener,  and  M. 
Rio  also.  By  degrees  I  summoned  up  courage  to  sing  to  them. 
They  were  both  absurdly  pleased — especially  with  'Moi-ris.' 
This  song  pleased  them  all  three,  for  it  was  not  long  before  M. 
de  Montalembert  began  to  like  it  as  much  as  the  others  did, 
I  sang  with  Albert,  and  liked  his  deep,  sweet,  full-toned  bass 
voice,  which  somehow  or  other  went  to  my  heart,  though  at  that 
time  I  did  not  yet  think  I  cared  for  him,  and  indeed  I  did  not. 
But  I  found,  nevertheless,  great  pleasure  in  singing  with  him. 
He  used  to  laugh  at  his  own  singing,  and  thought  very  little  of 
it ;  but  when  did  he  ever  think  much  of  anything  he  did  ?  Stil! 
he  always  sang  when  1  asked  him,  without  making  any  stupid 
fuss  about  it. 

"February  24th. — Albert  and  I,  with  my  mother  and  M.  Rio, 
took  a  walk  this  day,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  We  went  first 
to  the  Villa  Mattel,  and  then  to  the  Villa  Pamphili.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  tlie  conversation  I  had  with  Albert  at  the 
Villa  Mattel,  and  when  we  got  to  the  Pamphili  we  fell  back  a 
little  to  talk  together  without  being  heard.  There  is  a  great 
sympathy  in  our  views  and  our  tastes,  and  under  those  grand 
pines,  and  looking  at  that  wonderful  view,  we  spoke  quite  freely 
of  religion,  of  eternity,  and  of  the  sweetness  that  might  attend 
death  itself  amidst  scenes  such  as  those  we  were  then  gazing 
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on.  This  conversation,  so  unlike  the  frivolous  tall;  which  wea- 
ried me  in  ordinary  society,  sank  deeply  in  my  heart. 

"  March  ist. — In  the  midst  of  the  Carnival  follies  with  which 
the  Corso  was  then  iiJled,  Albert  threw  me  one  day  an  enormous 
bunch  of  violets.  This  gave  me  great  pleasure,  and  renewed 
my  enjoyment  of  the  Corso.  Albert  was  so  clever  in  throwing 
bouquets,  and  catching  everything  I  threw  in  return.  Mamma 
plaited  a  watch  chain  for  him,  which  I  threw  him  one  day  tied 
round  a  nosegay. 

"Shrove  Tuesday. — M.  de  Montalembert  came  to  us  this 
evening,  which  he  had  seldom  done  during  his  stay  in  Rome. 
Albert  told  me  he  was  very  jealous  of  him  ;  his  excessive  mo- 
desty made  him  think  everybody  pleasanter  than  himself.  For 
my  part,  even  at  that  time,  I  would  rather  have  seen  him  come 
into  the  room  than  either  of  his  friends. 

"  March  19th. — I  went  to  a  concert  given  by  Princess  Z^naide 
Wolkonsky,  which  I  enjoyed  because  Albert  was  tliere.  I  did 
not  know  it,  however,  till  he  came  to  put  us  into  the  carriage. 
As  we  were  going  downstairs  he  begged  us  to  drive  to  tlie  Coli- 
seum, where  he  was  going  with  some  friends  to  see  it  by  moon- 
light.    How  I  longed  to  go  with  him ! 

"March  31st. — Catiche*came  to  wake  me  early,  and  said 
that  M.  E.io  was  come  to  beg  me  to  write  to  Albert,  who  was 
very  ill,  and  would  not  see  a  doctor.  I  got  up  quite  frightened, 
and  with  Mamma's  consent,  I  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines  to  Albert, 
entreating  him  to  be  prudent,  and  to  take  care  of  himself  for 
his  family's  sake,  and  for  ours.  The  next  day  he  was  worse, 
and  M,  Rio  came  in  the  evening  and  gave  me  a  little  note  from 
Albert,  with  an  air  of  mystery  which  put  me  a  little  out  of  coun- 
tenance. However,  I  took  it  from  him  and  read  it  immediately, 
in  order  that  my  mother  might  see  it  at  once,  though  I  would 
much  rather  have  had  my  note  and  the  pleasure  of  it  to  myself. 
It  contained  these  words :  '  It  is  not  a  dream,  then  1  I  have 
read  your  note  a  hundred  times  since  yesterday,  and  I  shall 
read  it  again  every  day  after  my  morning  prayers.  You  will 
find  that  I  am  obedient  now,  for  what  I  refused  my  best  friends, 
I  have  done  at  a  word  from  you.  How  come  you  to  have  such 
influence  over  me  ?  Can  no  one  influence  you  on  the  one  point 
which  makes  you  now  so  often  sad  and  restless?    Let  us  at 

*  A  niece  of  Madame  d'Alopcus.  wlio  lived  with  Hieni. 
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least  unite  in  begging  of  God  the  grace  which  brings  happiness 
with  it  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  pray  for  one  so  undeserving 
as  I  am,  and  1  must  ask  you  to  continue  to  do  so,  for  indeed  I  , 
need  prayers. — Aleert,' 

"  O  my  God,  Thou  art  witness  that  in  these  his  first  written 
words  to  me,  he  spoke  more  of  his  desire  for  my  conversion  than 
of  his  own  love,  and  revealed  the  intensity  of  that  gi-eatcr  desire 
before  he  showed  me  the  strength  of  his  affection.  Reward  him, 
O  my  God,  with  Thy  best  blessing,  for  this  singleness  of  heart, 
or  rattier  let  the  blessing  fall  on  me,  for  I  have  more  need  of  it 
in  Thy  sight  than  he  has  now  1 

"  M.  Rio  left  me  rather  embarrassed,  and  then  M,  de  Monta- 
lembert  came  to  tell  us  that  Albert  was  worse,  and  that  be  was 
going  to  be  bled.  I  suffered  very  much  that  evening.  I  felt 
confused,  and  anxious  about  Albert ;  but  so  touched  that  he  had 
written  to  me  when  he  was  so  ill.  And  then  I  was  a  little 
doubtful  how  my  mother  would  take  that  allusion  to  religion.  I 
dreaded  showing  her  the  note,  though  delay  made  it  only  worse, 
and  the  longer  I  put  it  off  the  more  difficult  it  seemed  to  be.  I 
was  glad  that  I  had  to  go  out  the  next  day  as  soon  as  I  was  up 
to  see  Cardinal  Fesch's  gallery.  But  my  mother  expressed  some 
surprise  that  I  had  not  yet  shown  her  the  note,  and  I  went  to 
my  room  to  fetcli  it ;  but,  as  I  again  felt  great  misgivings  as  to 
the  religious  part  of  it,  I  tried  to  cut  it  out.  In  my  hurry  I  ran 
the  scissors  into  my  finger,  and  some  drops  of  blood  stained  the 
paper,  which  gave  me  a  sad  feeling  of  superstitious  fear.  X  went 
out  altogether  upset,  and  could  not  enjoy  a  single  picture  in  the 
gallery.  When  I  gave  the  note  to  my  mother,  I  remember  pray- 
ing that  she  might  be  more  struck  with  its  beginning  than  the 
end,  which  really  did  happen,  for  all  she  said  was,  that  it  was 
ratlier  too  affectionate. 

"March  zyth. — Albert  came  to  see  us  quite  well,  and  in  such 
spirits  he  could  hardly  contain  himself.  Neither  have  I  forgot- 
ten how  he  kissed  my  mother's  hand  and  mine.  I  only  found 
out  long  afterwards  that  about  that  time  he  went  out  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  barefooted,  in  the  Roman  pilgrim's  garb, 
made  the  round  of  the  Seven  Churches  to  obtain  my  conversion.* 

■  He  also  ofkiti  Us  l!fb  for  the  asms  htention.  Aleiandrine.  herasl^  when  cooEnned  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  at  the  !^e  of  flfleen,  had  made  a  solemn  offering  of  the  happiness  of  life, 
that  she  miglit  obtain  in  return  a  dear  knowledge  of  Divine  truth. 
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"  My  room  had  a  delightful  view.  On  one  side  it  looked  on 
all  Rome  and  St.  Peter's,  whicli  is  rather  below  us.  Above,  on 
the  other  side,  stands  the  Trinity  da  Monte  and  its  obelisk.  A 
group  of  rose-trees  under  my  window  completed  the  charm  of 
this  prospect.  Albert  often  walked  on  the  Pincio  that  he  might 
see  my  window,  and  sometimes  complained  that  I  was  myself  so 
seldom  to  be  seen  there. 

"  April  5th. — A  grand  picnic  at  Princess  Wolkonsky's.  Al- 
bert came  to  take  me  downstairs  to  Miss  M ,  my  English 

friend's  room,  with  whom  I  was  to  go.  I  think  it  was  then,  as 
we  were  going  down  the  stairs,  that  he  said  to  me,  'We  are  now 
like  a  brother  and  sister.'  We  all  met  at  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
and  the  iete  was  at  Terra  Nuova.  Far  away  between  the  trees 
stretched  the  mountain  line  of  Albano,  touched  with  its  own 
magical  hues.  At  dinner  Albert  sat  by  me,  and  his  other  neigh- 
bour was  Louise  Vernet,  who  was  so  beautiful  that  I  quite  envied 
her.  He  was  rather  attentive  to  her,  but  it  did  not  make  me  at 
all  jealous  or  anxious.  I  was  not  tiien  in  love  with  him,  though 
now  I  can  scarcely  think  there  was  ever  a  time  when  I  did  not 
care  for  him. 

"  We  played  at  all  sorts  of  games,  and  then  walked  to  look  at 
the  view,  and  on  one  of  the  hills  where  we  are  all  standing — I 
do  not  exactly  know  how  it  came  about — but  he  asked  me  to 
call  him  my  brother.  I  did  so  with  great  pleasure,  and  it  made 
him  very  happy.  We  did  not  get  into  the  carriage  again  till  it 
was  nearly  dark.  Albert  was  sitting  opposite  me,  and,  looking 
up  to  the  glorious  starry  sky,  he  said,  '  Let  us  for  a  moment  both 
thank  God  for  the  happiness  you  have  given  me  to-day.'  I  was 
surprised,  for  until  then,  I  had  been  accustomed  only  to  the  con- 
versation of  worldly  people.  But  1  liked  this  feeling  in  him,  and 
we  raised  our  hearts  together  to  God.  Only  I  thought  Albert 
estimated  my  friendship  for  him  too  highly. 

"  I  had  been  collecting  for  a  long  time  all  our  visiting  cards, 
and  pasting  them  into  a  book,  Albert  sometimes  helped  me. 
Under  his  own,  he  wrote — '  It  is  like  the  sweet  beginning  of  an 
eternal  existence,  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  regret  us.' 
They  seemed  to  me  strange  and  solemn  words  to  write  in  an 

album  full  of  nonsense.     A  few  days  afterwards,  M.  de  G , 

while  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  album,  saw  this  card.  He 
read  the  words  under  it,  and  said  to  me,  laughing,  'That  youth 
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is  quite  mad !"  A  long  time  afterwards,  Albert  tore  out  that 
card  (but  I  kept  it),  and  stuclc  a  blank  one  in  its  place. 

"  About  that  time  I  began  to  think  that  even  if  Albert  were 
not  Pauline's  brother,  I  should  like  him  very  much ;  but  I  still 
maintained  that  what  I  felt  for  him  was  only  friendship. 

"Wednesday  in  Holy  week,  April  iSth. — I  went  with  the 
M— ■  ■    's  to  hear  the  Miserere,  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel.     Albert 

was  with  us.     Hiding  behind  Miss  M ,  I  knelt  down,  so  that 

her  aunt — whose  remarks  I  dreaded — could  not  see  me,  and  it 
pleased  me  to  think  that  perhaps  Albert  would. 

"Thursday,  April  19th. — 1  went  again  with  the  M s  and 

Albert  to  hear  the  beautiful  Miserere,  in  the  Choir  Chapel  at  SL 
Peter's  1  felt  so  much  more  intimate  with  him  than  with  my 
frend  ti  i^h  I  talked  most  to  them.  We  saw  many,  of  the 
cere  non  es  it  St.  Peter's  that  evening,  so  that  we  did  not  get 
home  t  II  e  o  clock.  Albert  and  I  dined  together  on  what 
hid  been  [  ut  as  de  for  me.     It  so  happened,  that  the  pedantry 

and  se\er  ty  of were  talked  of.     He  was  quite  surprised  at 

the  impatient  a  d  irritable  manner  in  which  I  spoke,  and  said 
that  hi3  s  ster  would  make  me  gentle,  she  was  so  gentle  herself. 
I  am  alw  a}  s  touched  by  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  sisters. 
^^hllst  Albert's  society  pleased  me  every  day  more,  that  of 
my  English  friends  grew  less  and  less  agreeable  to  me.  I  went, 
however,  to  St.  Peter's  with  them,     M.  de  G  gave  me  his 

arm  in  tlte  Church.  I  was  vexed  not  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
Albert,  especially  in  so  sacred  a  place,  and  I  tliot^ght  that  it  an- 
noyed him  also.  As  we  were  coming  out  of  the  Church,  he  told 
me  how  painful  it  had  been  to  him,  and  a  long  tune  afterwards, 
when  we  had  been  married  several  months,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  never  forgotten  that  disagreeable  feeling.  That  evening,  on 
the  steps  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  lovely  twilight  which  was  shedding 
its  soft  beauty  on  all  that  glorious  scene,  he  said  to  me  :  '  Even 
in  friendship  there  is  jealousy.'  It  was  on  those  same  steps  of 
St  Peter's  on  the  next  or  the  previous  day — I  am  not  certain 
which— that  he  said  to  me:  'Oh,  I  am  very  happy,  for  I  have 
been  to  Communion  this  morning,  and  I  love  you  !'  This  start- 
led me  a  little,  though  it  was  said  as  if  he  meant  only  that  bro- 
therly love,  of  which  he  was  always  talking. 

"April  2Sth. — On  that  day  we  set  out  for  Naples.  Albert  had 
started  two  days  before.     Though  I  was  sorry  to  leave  some  of 
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our  friends  at  Rome,  ,1  felt»great  jgy  at  the  idea  that  I  was  going 
to  live  with  Albert's  siste^an^^athim.  That  charming  road 
— especially  beyond  Terraein^iBRaS  scented  with  orange  blos- 
soms. The  weatlier  was  be^fttiMi^and  the  glorious  approach  to 
Naples,  which  delights  the  most  indifferent  eyes,  has  always  filled 
me  with  ecstacy.  We  drove  to  the  Casa  Paretti,  on  the  Chiaja, 
and  before  the  carriage  stopped,  I  saw  Albert  close  to  the  door, 
whicli  made  me  very  joyful.  He  looked  beaming,  and  came  up 
stairs  with  us,  and  then  went  to  fetch  Pauline,  with  whom  he 
soon  afterwards  returned.  That  evening  I  wrote  in  my  journal: 
'  I  thank  thee,  O  my  God !  I  am  at  Naples,  and  I  have  seen 
Pauline  de  la  Ferronays  again.'  The  next  day  I  saw  all  the 
family,  Euge'nie,  whom  I  had  left  a  girl  of  thirteen,  is  very 
handsome  now.  Every  day  we  took  long  rambles  together,  and 
then  they  all  went  and  established  themselves  at  the  Vomero,  in 
the  charming  Villa  Trecase,  and  after  much  hesitation  my  mother 
engaged  a  villa  close  to  theirs,  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 
It  was  not  a  pretty  house,  and  the  garden  was  rather  gloomy,  for 
the  magnificent  view  from  the  crest  of  tlie  Vomero  was  only 
visible  from  the  terrace  which  formed  the  roof  of  the  house.  But 
we  spent  such  happy  days  there,  that  we  ended  by  thinking  it 
cliarming,  and  have  always  looked  back  to  it  with  the  same 
feeling, 

"May  9th, — Spent  some  delicious  hours  with  Pauline,  on  tJie 
terrace  of  the  Villa  Trecase.  The  day  was  perfect,  and  we 
looked  upon  a  view  which  has  no  parallel  on  earth  Albert  had 
gone  to  Amalfl  with  M.  de  Montalembert  and  M  Rio,  who  had 
just  arrived.  Pauline  had  found  a  little  book,  in  whith  Albert 
wrote  some  of  his  own  thoughts,  as  well  as  extract„  from  books. 
She  brought  it,  and  read  what  follows :  '  A  day  like  the  one 
which  has  just  ended,  fills  my  heart  with  gratitude  to  God  Pau- 
line and  I  spent  some  moments  together,  and  I  felt  that  the  most 
complete  sympathy  existed  between  us,  I  had  never  before  so 
thoroughly  realized  the  sweetness  of  the  tie  between  a  brother 
and  sister.  I  understood  exactly  what  she  felt,  by  what  I  felt 
myself.  Why,  then,  did  I  sigh  ?  Why  do  I  crave  after  some- 
thing more  ?  I  begin  to  see  tliat  friendship  is  in  a  certain  sense 
more  selfish,  more  exacting  than  that  other  kind  of  affection 
which  makes  us  forget  ourselves,  and  think  of  nothing  but  the 
object  of  our  love.     Under  the  influence  of  this  last  mentioned 
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feeling,  we  are  capable  of  making  theinost  incredible  sacrifice  ; 
lliat  of  Efe,  if  it  were  called  f(^  *.  '.'  .  - 1  felt,  when  I  had  left 
Pauline,  tliat  what  seemed  alfeiljst  to  satisfy  my  heart  had  done 
nothing  but  prepare  the  way  Mr  stronger  emotions.  But  the  end 
of  that  day  did  not  correspond  with  the  beginning  ....  I 
saw  her,  however,  and  was  happy.  But  when  I  went  away  I  was 
sad,  and  she  seemed  so  cheerful.'  Under  tliis  passage  the  fol- 
lowing verses  of  Tasso  were  written  and  underlined : 


St.  Augustine's  exclamation,  'Everything  that  ends  is  so  short,' 
is  also  written  a  little  forther  on,  and  repeated  four  times.  Pau- 
line, who  was  thus  letting  me  into  the  secrets  of  her  brother's 
heart,  thought  she  was  making  up  for  her  indiscretion  by  not  al- 
lowing me  to  have  the  book  in  my  own  hands,  but  I  got  hold  of 
it,  and  found  fastened  to  one  of  tlie  pages  the  little  nosegay,  tied 
with  a  red  ribbon,  that  I  had  thrown  to  Albert  in  the  Corso,  at 
Rome,  Alas!  it  is  lying  there  before  me.  Poor  nosegay!  i( 
still  remains  where  he  placed  it. 

"  On  the  same  page  there  were  also  some  verses  of  Victor 
Hugo's ;  this  one  which  was  underlined,  struck  me  : 

"  ■  Ji  m'ta  irai  HsnlDt  on  milieu  de  la  File.'  t 

And  fiarther  on,  'We  fear  death  less  when  we  are  not  afraid  of 
what  will  follow  death.' — MassUhn.  And  again,  '  I  die  young, 
and  this  is  what  I  always  wished.  I  die  young,  and  yet  I  seem 
to  have  lived  a  long  time.  I  would  not  disturb  the  peace  of  her 
sleep,  or  of  her  heart.  No,  no ;  I  only  ask  for  a  few  tears,  and 
one  of  those  remembrances  that  last  as  long  as  life,  but  do  not 
embitter  it' 
"Besides  these  sentences,  he  had  written— 'A  terrible  fit  of 


)  hight  the  youlli. 


le  dared  not  spealE  by  suit  to  purdiasi 
She  saw  not,  marked  not,  wit  not  v\ 
'hgs  loved,  thus  served  he  long  hut  no 
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spleen.  I  feel  as  if  I  lived  through  centuries  instead  of  days. 
Nothing  rouses  me,  not  even  the  thought  of  her.  I  feel  like  a 
dead  person,  though  I  breathe  and  walk  about.  What  is  this 
deadly  languor  that  somethnes  makes  me  imagine  I  am  no 
longer  susceptible  of  any  passion,  nor  even  of  any  strong  ex- 
citement, and  which  makes  me  envy  commonplace  people, 
becaiise  they  seem  to  attach  importance  to  the  most  trifling 
things.' 

"  On  the  following  page  I  found  these  words  ; — '  Rome,  March 
30th,  1833, — All !  my  dear  father,  people  are  called  romantic  by 
men  of  the  world,  when  they  choose  to  live  only  for  what  makes 
life  honorable ;  and  entliusiasm,  according  to  their  notions,  is 
only  a  dangerous  kind  of  fever.  Fools  !  they  dare  not  seek  hap- 
piness from  God.  They  ask  only  for  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  end  by  being  rejected  both  by  God  and  the  world.' 

"  He  had  written  on  the  5th  of  April,  1832  : — '  Walked  in  the 

Campagna  with .'     It  was  the  day  I  had  called  him  brother, 

and  he  had  added  :  '  There  is  something  so  pure  and  sweet  in 
the  name  of  sister,  that  it  seems  to  sanction  the  feeling,  tender 
beyond  tliat  of  friendship,  which  takes  shelter  beneath  it.  Every- 
thing strengthens  her  increasing  aifection  for  me  ;  everything 
feeds  my  passion  for  her.  But  to  her  the  world  remains  unaltered, 
whilst  for  me  everything  is  changed.' 

"  'A  Portrait,'  is  written  in  very  small  letters,  followed  by  these 
sentences : — 

'"She  possesses  everything  combined  which  inspires  strong 
passion  ;  grace,  timidity,  modesty,  and  one  of  those  souls  whose 
life  is  love ;  a  mind  enthusiastically  devoted  to  everything  good  ; 
a  delicate  frame,  a  disposition  to  lean  on  others,  but  a  spirit  so 
courageous  and  generous,  that  it  would  face  deatli  for  vutue's 
sake.' 

"There  was  not  a  passage  in  which,  directly  or  indirecdy,  I 
did  not  iind  something  that  had  reference  to  myself.  The  last 
one  I  read  was  this  : 

" '  Vomero,  May  3rd,  1832. — It  gives  me  a  particular  pleasure 
to  find  in  prose,  or  in  verse,  anything  that  expresses  my  own 
feelings,  for  lately  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  do  so  mj^elf,  I 
am  in  such  a  disturbed  and  anxious  state,  that  I  cannot  fix  in 
my  mind  any  of  the  numerous  thoughts  which  come  into  it. 
Wishes,  anxiety,  regret,  joy,  are  all  mixed  together  in  a  confused 
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manner,  and  agitate  me  so  much,  that  I  am  afraid  of  going  out 
of  my  mind.' 

"  Oh,  what  great  pleasure  tliis  little  book  gave  me  !  I  did  not 
di^uise  it  from  Pauline.  I  went  away  much  happier  than  I  had 
come,  and  I  thought  the  view,  and  the  matchless  blue  sea  and 
sky,  more  lovely  than  ever.  I  felt  a  great  interior  delight  in  the 
sense  of  existence,  and  in  being  where  I  was,  and  yet  if  any  one 
had  asked  me  if  I  was  happy,  I  should  perhaps  have  said  no.  I 
did  not  yet  acknowledge  it  to  myself,  but  I  felt  as  if  the  dawn  of 
a  glorioiis  day  was  about  to  break  upon  me. 

"Long  afterwards  I  read  what  Albeit  was  writing  at  that  very 
time  in  his  journal  at  Amalfi. 

" '  What  blasphemy  it  is  to  say  that  we  are  doomed  by  God  to 
nothing  but  misery  in  tins  world,  Who  most  certainly  created 
man  to  be  happy,  and  how  can  such  an  absurd  idea  enter  the 
minds  of  those  who  love  Him  ?  How  ungrateful  it  is,  also  ;  and 
how  often  have  I  myself  sinned  in  this  wa^^  Oh,  thou  whom  1 
name  only  in  the  secret  of  my  heart,  I  see  thfie  everywhere,  and 
I  behold  God,  as  it  were,  through  thee  j^ 

'"Amalfi,  the  nth  of  May. — How  I  should  have  liked  to 
spend  many  days  here,  at  the  foot  of  these  magnificent  moun- 
tains. I  admired  their  immeasurable  height,  and  wondered  that 
I  could  still  soar  above  them,  and  rising  higher  tlian  their  golden 
summits,  find  them  little,  compared  with  my  own  tlioughts,  for 
my  enraptured  heart  was  entirely  filled  \vith  the  Presence  of 
God.  Those  enchanting  scenes  seemed  to  me  made  on  purpose 
for  her  and  myself.  Oh,  delusive  visions,  doomed  to  premature 
destruction!  To-morrow  I  return  to  Naples,  and  when  I  see 
her  again,  my  happiness  and  dreams  will  vanish  like  smoke.  I 
shall  see  her  gentle,  charming  as  ever,  and  treating  me  as  a 
friend  and  a  brother ;  but  as  to  a  mutual  understanding,  without 
the  aid  of  speech,  or  a  union  of  hearts  felt  and  not  expressed ; 
tliese  are  blessings  I  cannot  hope  for.  And  when  tremblingly  I 
address  her  in  a  few  agitated  words,  her  indifferent  manner  will 
freeze  me  at  once,  and  tell  me  that  I  have  been  cheating  myself 
with  vain  fancies.' 

"A  few  days  after  their  return  from  Amalfi,  Albert's  two  friends 
left  him,  and  on  the  i8th  of  May  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
M.  de  Montalembert,  who  had  gone  to  join  M,  de  Lar 
Rome. 
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" '  My  Dear  Friend,— How  I  long  to  hear  of  you  or  from  you. 
I  cannot  say  how  sorry  I  was  not  to  go  with  you,  for  I  am  now 
so  used  to  your  society,  that  I  do  not  feel  able  to  do  without  it. 
There  is  a  remarkable  sjrmpathy  between  us.  We  understand 
one  another  perfectly,  and  love  one  another  dearly ;  your  man- 
ner to  me  is  never  cold  or  sneering.  Since  you  went,  I  feel  to 
want  you  so  much,  for  my  unfortunate  attachment  is  increasing 
terribly.  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  I  did  not  know  how  much  I 
loved  her.  What  can  I  do  ?  Perhaps  I  ought  to  go  away,  but 
even  if  it  was  not  for  other  reasons  impossible,  I  do  not  think  I 
could  bring  myself  to  do  so.  My  life  is  here.  But  write  and 
say  you  understand  me  ;  that  you  do  not  think  me  quite  mad. 
I  have  just  made  a  resolution,  but  I  do  not  know  if  I  shall  have 
courage  to  keep  it.  I  will  not  see  her  for  a  few  days,  I  shall 
perhaps  find  out  that  the  aiFection  wliich  appears  to  me  so  deep- 
ly rooted  in  ray  heart,  has  only  slightly  touched  it.  And  now  I 
am  really  afraid  that  you  will  think  me  childish  and  absurd. 
You  will  laugh,  I  am  afraid,  at  what  may  very  well  appear  ridi- 
culous, but  which  nevertheless  makes  me  suffer.  Farewell.  I 
am  feverish  and  miserable,  I  cannot  describe  how  much  I  miss 
you.  Give  me  some  hope  of  seeing  you  soon  again,  for  I  really 
want  you.  I  leave  my  letter  open  that  I  may  tell  you  if  I  have 
had  tlie  courage  to  do  what  I  intended.  Do  not  laugh  at  me, 
for  I  am  unhappy.' 

"On  the  36th  of  May,  he  writes  again  to  M.  dc  Montalem- 
bert :  '  I  have  received  your  welcome  letter.*  It  has  done  me 
more  good  than  I  can  describe.  Write  to  me  often.  Give  me 
strength  and  courage.  If  you  were  with  me,  how  many  thought- 
less acts  you  would  save  me  from  committing.     Oh,  if  she  could 
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know  what  I  feel  when  she  speaks,  when  she  sings.  She  is  so 
changing!  I'hat  shyness,  that  fragile  look,  those  childlike 
manners,  that  apparent  helplessness,  at  the  same  time  that  pas- 
sionate ardour  for  everything  good,  and  so  great  a  leaning  to  our 
religion,  that  I  regret  you  had  not  time  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  her.  I  really  feel  this  is  insanity,  but  when  a  man 
is  in  love,  hope  dies  in  his  heart  only  when  love  itself  decays. 
After  all,  I  have  obtained  what  I  have  always  prayed  for — to 
love  as  ardendy  and  devotedly  as  it  is  possible  to  love,  even  if 
that  love  was  never  to  meet  with  the  least  return.  Hitherto  I 
have  been  able  to  repress  all  outward  expression  of  what  I  fee!, 
but  I  am  sure  that  if  I  were  alone  witli  her,  I  never  could  help 
telling  her  everything,  even  at  the  risk  of  foregoing  all  my 
hopes.' 

"  A  few  days  after  this  letter  was  written,  I  had  been  to  see 
Pauline,  on  a  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  June,  and  had  been  talking 
with  her  a  long  time  in  the  garden.  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays 
called  her  daughters  to  go  to  the  Benediction.  I  walked  with 
them,  and  ASbert  joined  us.  The  church  was  half  way  between 
their  villa  and  ours.  As  I  was  obliged  to  go  home,  I  took  leave 
of  them  at  the  church  door,  and  went  on,  accompanied  by  Al- 
bert. In  the  litde  lane  which  begins  at  tlie  Villa  Belvidera,  and 
before  arriving  at  the  Floridiana,  Albert,  after  a  long  silence, 
said  to  me :  'I  am  desperately  in  love  with  you ! '  This  was 
the  way  in  which  he  first  told  me  of  his  love,  whilst  his  mother 
and  sisters  were  praying  at  Church,  and  perhaps  praying  for  us. 

"Albert  wrote  in  liis  journal  the  following  day ; — 'June  4th, 
1832. — How  this  state  of  tepidity  fatigues  and  irritates  me. 
The  heart  longs  to  feel  those  emotions  wliich  it  can  so  seldom 
enjoy,  and  it  does  not  know  how  to  overcome  the  secret  obstacle 
which  stands  in  their  way.  For  some  time  past  I  have  lost  all 
those  delightful  feelings  which  the  love  of  God,  and  nothing  but 
that  love,  used  to  give  me.  I  should  like  to  be  alone  for  some 
days.  I  feel  that  my  soul  requires  to  be  strengthened.  I  really 
think  that  habits  are  more  powerful  than  principles.  At  Rome 
I  was  certainly  a  better  man  than  here.  I  took  so  much  plea- 
sure in  fulfilling  all  my  duties.  I  used  to  feel  such  devotion 
when  I  entered  a  Church,  and  such  a  living  faith  filled  my  soul. 
Now  everytiiing  in  me  seems  weakened.  And  what  a  difference, 
too,  in  my  love  1     Then  I  should  never  have  dreamt  of  doing 
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what  I  did  yesterday,  I  found  happiness  then  in  silently  ad- 
miring her.  It  was  an  enjoyment  to  study  lier  soul,  and  a  pure, 
unselfish,  delightful  feeling  filled  my  heart  with  entliusiastic 
devotioi).  Why  did  I  disclose  my  love  to  her  ?  Has  the  nature 
of  it  changed  ?  Why  did  I  want  her  to  read  my  heart  ?  How 
could  I  act  such  an  insane  part  in  my  own  interest,  as  to  cease 
to  look  upon  her  as  on  a  paradise  never  to  be  obtained  ?  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself.  How  she  must  have  despised  me,  and  how 
surprised  she  mtist  have  been  !' 

"The  5th  of  Julie: — *  'It  is  in  vain  to  try  to  school  myself. 
I  cannot  succeed  when  I  speak  to  her,  or  when  she  shakes 
hands  with  nie,  I  altogether  forget  what  I  am  doing.  I  am 
afraid  that  there  must  be  exaggeration  in  these  feelings,  and 
that  they  cannot  prove  lasting ;  and  yet  I  do  think  I  never 
saw  anybody  m  the  world  to  be  compared  with  her,  unless, 
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*  On  the  E9nie  day  M.  de  Montatembert  wrote  from  Ronie  to  Albert :—"  I  can  never  tell 
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siou,  offering  in  exchange  my  own  life  and  all  my  happiness, 
was  tlie  joy  of  loving  Thee  included  in  the  sacrifice  ?  Save 
her,  O  my  God  1  save  her :  but  save  me  also.  Take  away 
fi-om  me,  if  it  be  Thy  will,  every  enjoyment  which  enthusiasm 
can  give,  but  leave  me  the  love  of  holiness  ;  let  me  never  lose  it 
again,' 

"  The  8th  of  June,  1832  ;— '  There  was  a  time  when  the  words 
"  our  country,"  used  to  set  the  hearts  of  men  on  fire  ;  but  now 
that  the  coldest  selfishness,  as  a  general  rule,  prevails  in  the 
world,  we  find  our  true  country  wherever  we  can  feel  and  prac- 
tise what  is  good  and  great ;  and  our  fellow  citizens  are  those 
who  understand  and  desire  to  lead  this  sort  of  life.' 

"  On  the  same  day  Albert  wrote  to  M.  de  Montalembert : — '  I 
hardly  dare  speak  of  myself.  Yet  I  greatly  need  it.  My  dear 
Charles,  do  try  and  animate  me  again  with  that  ardent  love  of 
goodness  which  I  used  to  feel  when  I  was  with  you.  I  now 
fulfil  my  religious  duties  with  much  less  pleasure.  I  cannot 
account  for  the  change,  and  am  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  air 
of  Naples.  I  have  been  haunted  lately  by  horrible  recollec- 
tions, and  I  am  afraid  of  the  future.  But  there  is  comfort  in 
thinking  that  an  angel  is  watching  near  me.  Oh,  no,  I  need 
not  fear  as  long  as  I  can  gaze  on  that  pure  and  lovely  vision. 
Why,  then,  has  my  soul  lost  its  poetic  fervor  ?  Does  God 
sometimes  withdraw  His  grace  in  order  to  try  us  ?  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  so,  for  yesterday  evening  when  I  came  into  the 
drawing-room  I  found  my  sister  Pauline  in  tears.  We  went  on 
die  terrace,  where  the  moonlight  was  most  beautiful.  She  soon 
recovered  her  accustomed  cheerfulness,  and  assured  me  that  tlie 
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cavise  I  have  no  right  to  it  but  that  which  ray  devoted  affection 
for  you  can  give,  whereas  it  is  only  natural  that  I  should  con- 
ceal nothing  from  you  who  are  so  very,  very  good,  so  necessary 
to  me,  and  to  whom  I  owe  such  pure,  such  inexpressible  enjoy- 
ment. I  wish  I  could  show  you  my  innermost  soul.  I  am  so 
indifferent  now  to  all  I  cared  about  when  I  was  with  you.  I  do 
not  know  why  this  should  be,  for  I  love  her.  B  1 1  I  be- 
fore me  like  some  luminous  object  on  the  h  n  wl  1  t  s 
impossible  to  reach,  but  from  which  one  can     t  d  t    h  s 

eyes  because  it  is  so  beautiful,  and  that  it  app  1    k  d      th 

one's  fate.  You  will  not,  I  am  afraid,  underst  dm  Wh  t  I 
feel  is  almost  as  confused  as  what  I  write.     TI  d     bt 

of  one  thing,  which  is  that  I  love  her.' 

" '  I  have  been  studying  all  night.  I  could  not  sleep,  and  I 
wanted  to  kill  the  time,  and  to  drive  away  the  thought  of  Alex- 
andrine. I  want  to  learn  to  study.  This  is  one  of  those  mo- 
ments in  which  we  feel  that  lost  time  can  be  redeemed.  If  you 
will  help  me,  I  will  work  as  hard  as  I  can.  If  you  will  guide 
me,  no  amount  of  labor  shall  frighten  me.  There  is  nothing  1 
will  not  attempt.  I  must  have  occupation  to  keep  me  from 
going  out  of  my  mind.  I  am  so  in  love !  I  am  not  very 
well,  I  have  not  slept  for  two  nights,  and  last  night  I  did  not 
even  go  to  bed.  The  weather  was  perfectly  beautiful,  and  I 
sat  at  my  window  studying  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Dear  friend,  when  shall  wc  enjoy  again  our  pleasant  merry  days 
of  Amalfi  ?' 

"It  was  during  one  of  those  sleepless  nights  that  Albert 
wrote  me  the  following  note  ; — 

" '  What  will  you  say  when  you  see  my  handwriting  ?  I  know 
I  ought  not  to  write  to  you,  and  that  you  have  reason  to  be  dis- 
pleased. But  all  I  can  say  is,  that  you  have  revealed  to  me  the 
knowledge  that  I  possess  a  living  heart.  You  have  filled  me 
with  enthusiasm  for  everything  great,  and  inspired  me  witli  a 
fervent  admiration  for  goodness.  But  when  I  am  with  you,  I 
find  I  cannot  express  my  thoughts.  I  believe  I  am  afraid  of 
you;  and  yet  you  were  so  kind  to-night.  You  tried  to  make 
mo  happy.  Do  not  think  me  too  presumptuous,  Keep  for 
those  more  worthy  of  them,  those  light  words  which  you  utter 
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without  thought  Let  me  enjoy  in  silence  the  hippincss  of  slc 
ing  you,  and  diaw  fiom  joui  soul  the  hfe  of  rai  le  If  I  could 
only  be  with  you  for  a  few  minutes,  whit  good  it  ■would  do  me 
Here  they  laugh  at  what  they  call  my  absence  of  mind,  but  I 
assure  you  thit  I  im  not  happy  I  tcproach  mjself  for  daring 
to  love  you,  and  still  more  lor  ha\in^  told  \ou  so,  but  I  was 
carried  away  bj  1  lesibtlc-.'*  impulse  Do  tell  me  jou  foigiie 
me.  I  hive  been  on  the  point  of  gomg  to  Amilti  for  1  foit 
night,  not  to  trj  and  forget  jou  for  I  shculd  hive  neithn  the 
strength  not  the  will  to  d:)  so,  but  onlv  to  rehe^e  jou  a  1  ttle 
from  my  piesence  But  I  icmembere  1  thit  on  Friday  these 
would  be  nobody  to  take  cire  of  you  when,  you  came  out  of  the 

theatre,     I  do  not  knew  Midime  K ,  but  I  shall  be  stind 

ing  at  the  door  in  cise  you  should  want  any  one,  only  let  me 
know  if  you  mean  to  stay  till  the  end 

'"I  have  said  scaicely  anj thing,  and  am  st  11  afraid  I  may 
have  displeased  you  Be  a  little  indulgent  I  am  alone ,  it  i& 
a  beautiful  night,  and  jou  are  so  piesent  to  me  that  I  cannot 
sleep.  I  declaie  to  }ou  tb-it  when  we  are  together  it  seems  to 
me  like  the  foretaste  of  a  happier  life  It  is  impossible  that 
such  feelings  ts  these  should  not  outlive  the  gia\e  No,  I  am 
sure  that  one  cannot  love  deeply,  purelj,  innocendy — that  one 
cannot  Io\e  }oi( — without  being  hlled  with  thoughts  of  God  and 
Eternity.  And  now  I  must  leave  you  I  can  ill  expiess  what  I 
feel.  You  may  call  it  foil),  delusion,  delirium  if  jou  will,  but  I 
fancy  I  hear  the  singmg  of  Angels  You  are  amongst  them,  and 
oh,  how  lo\ely  you  are  I ' 

"  He  had  wntten  on  the  cover  'Fot  yoir  Do  not  h  angry  ' 
And  he  gave  me  tliis  letter  with  several  other  things  he  brought 
with  him. 

"  On  the  Friday,  of  which  he  speaks,  I  was  to  dine  at  Na- 
ples with  the  Countess  K ,  and  to  go  with  her  to  hear  Anne 

Boleyn.  My  mother  did  not  like  to  appear  yet  at  the  Opera. 
For  the  first  time  since  my  father's  death  I  put  on  a  white 
gown.  I  had  not  been  to  a  dieatre  for  two  years.  The  opera 
house  was  illuminated  in  honour  of  the  queen-mother,  and  I 
wrote  that  night  in  my  journal :— V'This  day  has  seemed  to  me 
like  a  long  dream.N 

"  IvanhofTs  charming  voice  in  iJie  part  of  Percy,  that  magnifi-, 
cent  theatre  brilliantly  lighted,  the  joy  of  loving  and  being  loved, 
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all  combined  to  make  that  evening  one  of  perfect  enchantment 
to  me.  Count  Lebzeltern*  came  to  fetch  me  to  his  bos,  which 
he  had  lent  to  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays.  I  thought  myself  in 
good  looks,  and  was  glad  that  Albert  should  see  me,  and  Pau- 
line too,  that  she  might  compliment  me  on  my  dress.  It  was 
one  o'clock  before  I  got  hack  to  my  mother,  who  was  waiting 
for  me  at  the  Comtesse  de  Maistre's.  Little  did  I  think  as  we 
were  driving  back  to  the  Vomero,  and  I  was  lying  back  in  the 
carriage,  tired,  indeed,  but  happy,  and  delighted  with  my  even- 
ing, that  Albert  was  walking  by  our  side  on  the  rough  road  up 
to  the  Vomero,  pushing  the  carriage  wheels  up  tiie  steep  places, 
and  hiding  himself  when  onr  servant  got  down  from  the  box, 
and  all  for  the  sake  of  catching  one  more  glimpse  of  my  white 
gown  in  our  courtyard,  where  he  ensconced  himself  to  see  us  get 
out  of  the  carriage,  very  much  afraid  all  the  time  of  being  him- 
self seen.  It  hurt  his  chest  very  much.  He  acknowledged  it 
to  Pauline,  who  told  me  so  afterwards. 

"The  nest  day,  Saturday, he  wrote  me  tlie  following  note: — 
'Whetlier  you  read  Uiis  letter  or  not,  I  must  talk  to  you  a  little. 
It  is  a  happiness  I  can  never  enjoy  when  I  go  to  see  you,  and 
if  you  do  not  allow  me  to  write,  I  shall  be  undone.  Even  at 
the  time  when  I  had  most  religious  fervor,  there  was  still  some- 
thing imperfect  in  my  devotion.  I  was  not  good  enough  to  pray 
without  any  other  tliought  but  God ;  and  on  Sundays  at  Rome, 
when  I  was  near  you  I  felt  that  your  prayers  helped  me.  I  wish 
you  could  have  read  my  heart,  and  seen  how  my  love  for  you 
made  me  love  God,  and  filled  me  with  enthusiasm.  I  loved  you 
intensely,  and  you  did  not  know  it.  There  was  sometiiing  I 
Uked  in  this  secret  attachment.  Here  I  have  been  less  good 
and  less  happy.  I  seem  to  have  forfeited  everything  by  dis- 
closing my  affection  to  you.  I  tliought — no,  I  did  not  tliink  at 
all— I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing.  I  have  lost  that  peace 
and  tranquillity  I  used  to  have.  You  accuse  me  of  exaggeration. 
My  words  may  sound  like  it,  but  if  you  could  see  my  heart,  you 
would  find  in  it  something  more  real  than  I  can  describe.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  express  myself.  Do  not  attend  to  what  I  say, 
but  understand  what  I  mean.  What  will  you  say  when  you  read 
this  letter?  Perhaps  you  will  only  laugh.  'Well,  laugh  if  )ou 
like.     I  am  a  child,  a  fool  perhaps,  but  I  am  not  absurd,  foi  I 
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love  you.  Adieu.  Above  all  things  I  want  you  to  be  happy. 
It  is  tliree  o'clock.  I  am  not  the  least  inclined  to  sleep.  Why 
should  I  sleep,  when  my  waking  dreams  are  so  delightful !' 

"  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  that  my  mother  was  very  fond  of 
Albeit;  'as  fond  of  him  as  of  a  son,'  she  used  to  say,  and  also 
that '  Heaven  was  in  his  eyes.'  One  evening  that  we  had  been 
saying  good-bye  to  him  from  the  balcony,  he  walked  down  the 
avenue,  huniming  a  ballad  by  the  Due  (afterwards  Cardinal)  de 
Rohan,  which  he  had  sung  to  me  for  the  first  lime  a  few  days 
before. 


"  I  remember  that  a  shade  of  sadness  stole  over  my  soul  as  I 
heard  his  voice  dying  away  in  the  distance,  Alas !  four  years 
afterwards  when  at  my  request  Fernand  sang  to  me  that  same 
ballad  at  Eoury,  witli  what  bitter  sobs  I  heard  it  once  more  ! 
.  ,  .  .  Albert  began  to  reproach  himself  for  not  having  posi- 
tively acknowledged  to  my  motlier  that  he  was  attached  to  me. 
He  delayed  it  from  the  fear  of  meeting  with  a  repulse.  1  was  a 
little  afraid  of  this  also.  On  the  ist  of  August,  1832,  he  wrote 
to  M.  de  Montalembert  on  this  subject 

"  '  I  left  Castellamare  at  five  o'clock,  and  at  eight  I  was  at  the 
Vomero.  I  dressed,  stayed  a  little  while  at  home,  and  then  has- 
tened to  Alexandrine.    My  heart  was  beatmg  very  fast.    I  found 

her  alone.     Her  mother  was  on  t!ie  terrace  with  Prince  L .t 

I  was  a  few  minutes  alone  with  her,  and  could  not  say  one  word. 
She  gave  me  her  hand,  I  saw  by  the  expression  of  her  eyes 
that  slie  knew  what  I  was  feeling.  My  silence  said  more  than 
all  I  could  have  uttered.  I  stayed  there  till  twelve  o'clock,  quite 
wild  with  joy,  for  I  am  sure  she  loves  me  a  little. 

"  '  Dear  friend  !  how  will  all  this  end  ?  Shall  I  ever  be  able 
to  exist  without  her  ?  1  pass  from  the  most  enchanting  dreams 
to  the  most  terrible  misgivings.  Her  mother's  kindness  to  me 
seems  to  increase  every  day,  and  I  feel  almost  a  filial  affection 
for  her.  Yesterday  Alexandrine  was  playing  on  the  pianoforte. 
Madame  d'Alopeus  was  at  the  window  admiring  the  beauty  of 
tiie  night     I  went  up  to  her  and.  said,  "  I  am  haunted  by  the 
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fear  of  appearing  deceitful."  "  You  !"  she  answered,  "witli  those 
large  eyes  of  yours  it  would  be  difficult  to  deceive,  and  I  read 
into  the  very  depths  of  your  heart."  I  was  very  much  affected, 
and  begged  her  to  tell  me  what  it  was  she  saw  there.  "  Oh ! 
not  yet,"  she  said.  "  These  sort  of  things  cannot  be  talked 
about  in  an  off-hand  manner.    Another  time  we  will  speak  of  it." 

"  '  I  must  tell  you  about  Prince  L .  He  is  a  striking  look- 
ing man,  witli  a  frank,  honest  countenance.  He  is  immensely 
rich,  and  would,  I  think,  be  very  glad  to  marry  Madame  d'Alo- 
peus.  I  must  tell  you  what  he  said  the  other  day,  but  promise 
me  you  will  not  say  a  word  to  anybody,  Madame  d'AIopeus 
was  playing  at  patience,  and  in  her  way  telling  fortunes  with  the 
cards.  The  word  "  Fian£ailles  "  (Betrothal)  turned  up.  The 
Prince  said,  "  0 1  that  does  not  mean  my  betrothal ;  it  relates  to 
another  marriage  I  have  in  view,"  and  he  looked  towards  us. 
Moreover,  I  know  he  said  to  the  countess :  "Albert  is  in  love 
with  your  daughter,  and  why  not?"  ' 

"Oh,  how  well  I  remember  the  day  he  describes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  letter.  Pauline  had  been  sitting  for  a  long  time 
with  me  in  my  room,  till  it  grew  quite  dark.  Then  she  went 
away,  and  I  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  I  had  a  vague  hope 
of  finding  Albert  there,  but  he  was  not  come.  It  was  ten 
o'clock,  and  I  would  not  give  up  hoping.  Mamma  proposed  to 
the  Prince  to  go  out  on  the  terrace.  I  let  tliem  go  on  before 
me,  and  delayed  following  them,  for  I  kept  thinking,  '  He  will 
perhaps  arrive  in  a  minute,'  and  so  he  did.  I  was  so  happy  to 
see  him  that  I  could  not  speak,  I  was  the  first,  however,  to 
break  that  long  silence,  which  told  more  than  I  felt  I  could  ven- 
ture to  say.  All  that  evening  was  so  full  of  happiness.  O  !  God 
of  boundless  love !  is  not  this  pure  bliss,  this  ecstatic  joy,  this 
love  which  sees  nothing  but  perfection  in  the  object  of  its  love, 
a  foretaste  of  the  endless  affection  which  we  shall  feel  for  those 
already  so  immensely  dear  to  us  on  earth  ? 

"Our  life  was  becoming  every  day  more  enjoyable,  Albert, 
once  secure  that  his  love  was  returned,  began  to  show  that 
attractive  gaiety  which  Pauline  told  me  was  natural  to  him.  Our 
dull,  ill-furnished  house,  which  had  not  even  a  view  except  from 
tlie  terrace,  seemed  adorned  with  a  bewitching  brightness.  We 
liked  it  better  than  his  parents'  lovely  villa,  where  it  was  not  so 
easy  for  us  to  talk  together.    What  I  liked  were  the  walke  home 
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from  it.  He  used  lo  accompany  me,  and  sometimes  we  came 
back  by  the  avenue  instead  of  the  lane,  wliich  was  tlie  shortest 
road ;  but  I  did  not  do  this  very  often,  because  I  was  afraid 
people  would  take  notice  of  it,  and  guess  why  I  chose  the  longest 
way.  We  spent  the  greatest  part  of  our  evenings  on  the  terrace 
upstairs.  How  enchanting  it  was  1  Those  two  bays,  the  lovely 
coasts,  Vesuvius  with  its  rivulets  of  fire,  the  sky  always  spangled 
with  stars,  the  ever  balmy  air,  and  to  crown  all,  our  love  !  And 
that  a  love  we  were  not  afraid  to  feel,  even  when  we  spake  of 
God! 

"I  did  not  want  Albert  to  be  deceived  about  my  character, 
even  if  in  showing  myself  to  him  as  I  was,  I  lessened  his  attach- 
ment. '  He  must  either  be  cured  of  his  love,'  I  thought,  '  or  if 
it  stands  the  test,  I  can  trust  him  for  ever.'  I  therefore  gave 
him  a  certain  litde  green  book,  the  earliest  depository  of  all  my 
thoughts.  He  read  it,  and  this  is  wliat  he  wrote  immediately 
afterwards  in  liis  journal : 

'"6  o'clock  in  the  morninE. 

'"I  am  in  a  perfect  fever.  I  have  passed  the  whole  night 
reading  this  little  book,  which  has  driven  me  almost  wild.  I 
cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  various  feelings  witli  wliich  it  has 
filled  my  soul.  Sadness  when  it  speaks  of  her  sufferings,  an 
overflowing  tenderness,  a  tonnenting  jealousy,  and  above  all  a 
passionate  love  !  A  love  which  kUls  me  ....  It  is  six  o'clock, 
and  I  have  not  gone  to  bed  yet  I  cannot  sleep.  I  only  want 
to  see  her,  to  speak  to  her,  to  tell  her  all  I  suffer  .  .  .  .'  And  I 
was  suffering  too.  I  dreaded  the  effect  the  little  book  might 
have  upon  him.  Albert  did  not  come  early  that  evening,  which 
increased  my  anxiety.  We  were  going  to  the  opera  to  see  the 
'  Gazza  Ladra.'  I  felt  like  a  guilty  person  when  he  came  into 
the  box.  He  looked  glooray  and  out  of  spirits.  He  asked  me 
to  allow  him  to  give  me  a  note,  because  he  said  he  was  going 
the  next  day  to  Castellamare,  He  put  it  in  the  case  of  my 
opera-glass.  A  thousand  fears  disturbed  me.  I  scarcely  knew 
what  I  was  about,  and  I  must  have  derived  less  pleasure  from 
the  opera  than  any  of  the  audience.  Madame  Mahbran  was 
drawing  tears  from  every  one,  and  certainly  the  music  was  in 
harmony  with  our  feelings ;  but  though  I  was  very  sorry  to  part 
with  Albert  for  several  days,  I  was  longing  to  get  home  to  read 
his  note.    Perhaps  it  contained  a  last  farewell.    I  knew  I  should 
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at  once  see  when  I  opened  it  if  his  love  was  diminished.  At 
last  alone  in  my  room  I  read  as  follows : 

"  '  I  shall  not  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  to-day, 
and  as  I  am  going  to  Castellamare,  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive 
this  breach  of  our  agreement.  I  did  not  go  to  bed  till  past  six 
o'clock  this  morning,  for,  as  you  may  suppose,  your  little  book 
took  away  from  me  all  inclination  to  sleep.  I  cannot  tell  you 
all  the  various  feelings  which  agitated  me  throughout  the  night. 
I  grieved  over  your  sufferings,  your  scruples,  your  tormenting 
misgivings  about  your  own  character,  till  I  worked  myself  into  a 
perfect  fever.  Oh,  every  page  of  your  book  added  to  my  affec- 
tion for  you !  I  found  myself  several  times  reasoning  with  you, 
consoling  you  as  if  you  had  been  present.  It  seemed  as  if  you 
were  by  my  side  and  speaking  to  me  as  to  your  dearest  friend. 
I  felt  to  love  you  more  than  I  have  ever  done  before.  The  pray- 
ers you  address  to  God,  your  feelings  of  devotion  when  you  enter 
our  Churches,  your  dread  of  doing  wrong,  the  sacrifice  of  your 
own  happiness,  which  you  so  often  offer  up  for  tlie  sake  of  odiers 
— yourself,  in  short — revealed  to  me  by  yourself  I  I  assure  you 
that  it  was  too  much  for  my  poor  head,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
throw  open  the  window  and  breathe  the  fresh  morning  air,  for  it 
was  broad  daylight.  How  far  off  this  evening  still  seems  !  I  ■ 
am  afraid  of  seeing  you.  Shall  I  be  able  to  control  myself? 
Oh,  always  tell  me  what  you  think,  what  you  do  !  Speak  to  me 
of  everything  that  is  good,  and  above  all  of  yourself.  Let  me 
see  your  other  book.  Make  me  your  best  and  greatest  friend. 
I  know  he  was  clever,  and  1  am  not.  That  he  was  pleasing,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  pleasing  about  me.  But  when  he  said,  "  I 
love  you,"  tell  me,  did  he  seem  to  feel  it  as  I  do?'* 

"On  the  morning  of  t!ie  31st  of  August  I  gave  Albert  my 
second  book,  having  taken  care  to  paste  a  sheet  of  paper  over 
the  last  pages,  in  which  he  was  mentioned,  and  trusting  to  him 
not  to  tear  it  off.  Alas !  there  were  many  foolish  things  in  that 
book  which  ought  to  have  estranged  him  from  me  ;  but  though 
I  did  not  wish  it  to  have  diat  effect,  I  was  resolved  to  be  honest, 
and,  as  we  can  never  quite  answer  for  our  motives,  I  will  not  be 

al  Berfin,  and  wliicli  at  the  time  seemed  sm«re-  Slie  had  not  been  quite  iudifFei-eiit  iQ  il,  and 
tbiB  gave  h4r  missivmgs  as  to  tlie  streoglh  and  teatity  of  her  preaent  leeliiiee.    For  she  whom 
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quite  sui'e  that  I  did  not  like  him  to  read  some  passages  which 
I  was  certain,  would  please  him.  The  agitation  wliich  the  little 
green  book  had  caused  him,  made  me  somewhat  uneasy  about 
the  effect  of  the  blue  one. 

"The  day  before,  or  tiie  same  day,  he  had  written  in  his  jour- 
nal the  following  sentences,  and  then  the  Memorare,  that  prayer 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  we  have  since  so  often  said  together : 
'  O  1  my  God,  do  not  forsalce  me  !  Forgive  me  all  my  faults  and 
give  me  an  energy  which  I  have  never  yet  possessed.  Restore 
to  me  those  fervent  feehngs  of  devotion  which  were  wont  to  fill 
my  soul,  and  to  be  its  safeguard  against  the  enemy  on  the  watch 
to  destroy  me,  I  dread  tlie  coming  winter.  It  will  be  so  diife- 
rent  from  the  last.  Oh,  Mary,  my  Blessed  Mother,  pray  for  me  ; 
do  not  abandon  me !  Give  me  courage  to  conquer  human  re- 
spect, to  make  my  enemies  blush,  not  to  give  them  occasion  of 
triumph.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  I  dread  the  sneers  of 
worldly  people.  I  should  lilce  to  act  nobly  and  independently. 
To  be  indulgent  towards  others,  and  severe  towards  myself. 
Not  to  allow  of  any  jests  on  my  own  line  of  conduct,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  not  to  set  myself  up  as  a  judge.  To  go  a  good  deal 
into  society,  since  I  can  do  so  without  committing  sin.  To  love 
Alexanchine  without  giving  way  to  folly,  and  compromising  her 
by  childish  absurdities ;  and,  above  all,  grant  me,  my  God,  to 
love  virtue.  Give  me  back  that  warmth  of  zeal  I  used  to  feel 
for  eveiything  good.  Make  my  heart  bum  again  with  the  fire 
of  Divine  love.  Purify  more  and  more  that  passion  which  is 
now  the  life  of  my  soul.  Give  me,  1  beseech  thee,  self-control, 
and  never  permit  me,  in  the  agitation  of  mj  feelings,  to  utter  a 
single  word  which  could  wound  or  offend  her  ears.  Let  me  hold 
her  in  the  deepest  reverence,  and  strive  to  become  worthy  of 
loving  her  without  ever  aspiring  to  a  greater  happiness.  O !  my 
God,  give  me  tenderness  of  heart,  zeal,  entliusiasm,  and  love.' 

AI.BERT  TO  M.   DE  MONTALEMBERT. 

"'=gtll0fJ,lly,.S3!. 

"  '  Each  day  seems  fraught  with  danger.  I  see  an  abyss  be- 
fore me.  Dear  friend,  if  you  could  know  what  I  suffer !  And 
yet  I  ought  to  be  happy,  for  I  am  no  longer  indifferent  to  her. 
She  has  read  my  heart,  and  has  been  touched  by  my  affection. 
And  yet  my  depression  increases  !    Sometimes  I  tliink  she  cares 
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for  me  only  out  of  gratitude,  a  d  I  f    1  h  rabl  d      If  f 
mcEt  I  indulge  in  some  sweet    11  1  b  1  )     It  t    ly 

loved,  a  sort  of  anguish  take    p  n    f  m        SI        a      o 

beautiful  that  evening !     After  hvigun      le  euptm 

and  said :  "  Do  not  be  sad  I"        H  n  I  b      tl  I 

replied.     "  Life  is  a  burden  t  I  n  b     h  ppj 

Your  kindness  only  depresses  me,  for  I  know  you  cannot  love 
me.  Spare  me  your  pity.  I  should  like  better  to  be  hated.  It 
would  not  wound  me  so  deeply ;  for  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I 
was  suffering ;"  and  to  add  to  it,  she  answered :  "  Vou  do  so 
exaggerate  !  1  know  you  will  forget.  You  will  return  not  .  .  ." 
Her  way  of  saying  tliis  cut  me  to  the  heart  1  could  not  answer. 
"  Have  I  vexed  you  V  she  asked  ;  adding,  "  Well,  no  ;  I  believe 
you  are  in  earnest ;  but  you  have  so  often  changed,  and  then 
people  always  forget  me." 

" '  Oh,  my  dear  Charles,  I  felt  as  if  I  should  die.  And  when 
I  think  I  can  never  marry  her  because  I  have  no  fortune  !  You 
can  imagine  al!  I  endure.  I  have  got  so  into  the  habit  of  seeing 
and  being  with  her  that  it  feels  as  if  she  belonged  to  me,  as  if 
she  could  not  be  taken  away  from  me  !  When  I  hear  her  praised, 
I  am  so  proud,  so  happy !  She  often  speaks  of  you,  and  in  a  way 
which  I  assure  you  might  almost  make  me  jealous.  When  we 
meet  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  I  wish  you  knew  how  much  I  love 
you,  how  mucli  I  miss  you.  I  used  to  be  unfortunately  open 
with  everybody,  and  now  you  are  the  only  person  to  whom  I 
speak  unreservedly.' 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE   SAME. 

" '  Shall  I  own  it  ?  I  am  a  little  anxious  as  to  the  nature  of 
our  intimacy.  There  exists  at  present  but  one  subject  of  dis- 
course between  us,  and  al!  seems  to  rest  on  a  foundation  which 
might  at  any  moment  give  way.  Our  mutual  confidence  should 
be  the  result  of  a  strong  and  tender  friendship  which  would 
stand  any  test,  and  not  simply  an  affection  dependent  on  a  com- 
mon interest  and  a  temporary  sympathy.  I  do  not  tliink  that 
we  can  any  of  us  have  more  than  one  real  friend,  one  person  to 
whom  every  thought  can  be  imparted.  I  have  found  such  a 
friend  in  you.  To  you  alone  I  reveal  the  inmost  secrets  of  my 
soul.  I  am  nevertheless  quite  aware  of  my  inferiority.  You 
are  engrossed  by  great  and  important  questions,  and  my  life  Is 
/ery  useless.     But  as  regards  the  deep  and  intimate  feelings  of 
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the  heart,  I  hope  and  think  that  God  lias  given  me  the  gift  of 
understanding  and  entering  into  them.  It  is  this  kind  of  sym- 
pathy between  two  persons  which  makes  their  friendship  un- 
alterable. A  slight  difference  in  political  opinion  cannot  surely 
affect  such  an  attachment  as  that  1 

"  '  You  say  that  the  warmdi  and  vehemence  of  my  affections 
prevent  their  being  as  deep  as  they  might  otherwise  iDe.  Those 
words  pain  me.  No,  I  assure  you,  it  is  not  a  dream  ;  it  is  no  ex- 
aggerated light  fancy  which  fills  my  heart  She  has  given  me 
her  journal,  I  read  in  it  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  her  mind. 
Writing  in  that  book  is  to  her  Hke  going  to  confession.  She  re- 
cords in  it  every  action  of  her  life.  At  the  end  of  it  there  are 
sealed  pages  in  which  I  am  mentioned.  She  has  begged  me  not 
to  try  and  read  diem,  and  trusts  implicitly  to  my  honor.  There 
tliey  are.  I  could  at  any  moment  look  at  them.  But  she  trusts 
me,  and  I  will  not  betray  her  confidence. 

" '  Is  it  possible,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  can  suppose  my  love 
not  to  be  deep  f  After  I  have  opened  my  heart  so  fully  to  you, 
is  it  thus  you  judge  it  ?  I  will  not  try  any  more  to  describe  what 
I  feel.  If  you  think  I  exaggerate,  well,  time  will  decide  if  you 
are  right  Asseverations  are  absurd  on  such  a  subject.  Time, 
again  I  say,  will  show  if  nothing  in  this  life  can  last,  if  nothing  is 
certain  ;  if  we  are  to  care  for  nothing,  and  believe  in  nothing, 

" '  Good-bye,  my  dear  Charles.  I  look  upon  you  as  my  dear- 
est friend.  Remember  that  it  is  your  friendship,  your  complete 
friendsliip  that  I  want,  and  that  I  am  not  satisfied  "  with  a  great 
amount  of  affection  and  gratitude  for  my  sympathy  in  tlie  pre-  ■ 
sent  chief  interest  of  your  life."  I  felt  hurt  by  that  sentence. 
You  speak  as  if  your  regard  for  me  was  to  be  a  sort  of  reward 
for  what  you  call  my  kindness  to  you.' 

"  Albert  was  gone  to  Castellamare.  His  parents  and  sisters 
were  there  also,  and  we  were  soon  to  join  them  and  remain 
there  a  little  while.  Prince  Lapoukhyn  wrote  to  my  mother 
from  Castellamare,  and  Albert  also,  and  I  had  a  letter  from 
Pauline, 

"  This  is  Albert's  letter : — '  What  abominable  treachery  !  We 
could  not  make  up  our  minds  to  do  widiout  you  till  Friday,  and 
now  you  threaten  to  prolong  our  misery  for  four  or  five  days 
longer.  Do  not  flatter  yourselves  that  we  shall  submit  to  this 
cruelty,  or  be  surprised  if  one  of  these  days  we  suddenly  ap- 
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pear  in  your  salon.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  comfort  it  is  to 
me  to  meet  the  prince.  I  look  upon  him  as  a  fellow  sufferer, 
banished  like  myself.  Positively,  witliout  any  joking,  life  is  not 
endurable  without  you.  If  it  is  not  presuming  on  your  kind- 
ness, may  I  beg  you  to  send  me  a  line  by  the  bearer  of  this 
stupid  note.  I  kiss  yonr  hands,  aud  I  throw  myself  at  the  feet' 
of  Mademoiselle  Alexandrine.  Do  say,  even  if  it  should  not 
be  true,  that  you  feel  a  little  regret  for  your  poor  habitiiis.  And 
come  soon,  very  soon,  for  it  Js  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  can 
live  wjtiiout  you.  I  want  very  much  to  speak  to  you  about 
something,  but  I  have  not  coraage.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
call  you.  "  Madame"  sounds  so  cold.  "  Dear  Comtesse  ?" 
That  ivil!  not  quite  do.  I  should  like  to  find  some  impossi- 
ble mezzo  termine,  I  end  my  letter,  for  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all 
my  heart  is  full  of,  you  would  perhaps  pretend  to  be  angry,  and 
I  should  be  alarmed.' 

"  My  mother  sat  down  instandy  to  answer  this  note,  and  I 
wrote  on  the  same  sheet ;-— '  How  do  you  do,  Albert  ?  I  quite 
wonder  at  our  solitude,  and  yet  I  dread  the  thoughts  of  plung- 
ing into'  that  world  of  Castellamare.  I  have  tried  to  occupy 
myself,  but  have  done  nothing  except  finish  die  book  you  lent 
me.  The  pianoforte  has  remained  in  a  most  untidy  state,  and 
has  not  even  been  opened  for  two  days.  Ever  since  your  de- 
parture, the  wind  has  been  whistling  in  the  woods  about  us,  in  a 
way  which  might  suggest  the  plot  of  a  novel  k  la  Radcliffe. 
But  I  am  not  in  the  mood  foKwoomposition.  What  is  my  little 
Pauline  about  f  Why  don't  you  mention  her  ?  I  am  going  to 
write  her  a  line.  To-morrow  we  dine  with  the  Stockelbergs  ; 
the  day  after  to-morrow  we  pack  up,  and  on  Monday  we  shall 
meet  again.' 

"  I  wrote  this,  and  went  into  my  room  a  moment  afterwards. 
I  heard  the  servant  announce  M.  de  Pietracatella  and  M.  de 
Sass,  and  then  exclamations  of  surprise,  and  well  known  voices. 
It  was  Albert  and  tlie  prince,  who  had  stolen  away  from  Castel- 
lamare to  take  us  by  surprise  in  that  way.  Oh,  how  pleasant  it 
was  to  have  so  unexpectedly  one  of  our  charming  evenings  !  It 
put  me  into  such  spirits.  Whilst  I  was  singing  the  air  of  La 
Miieite^ — 'Oh,  moment  enchanter!'  —  Albert,  who  was  standing 
opposite  to  the  pianoforte,  suddenly  asked  me  what  I  should 
think  if  he  had  read  in  the  little  book  what  I  had  so  carefully 
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pasted  over.  I  was  frightened,  but  answered  tliat  I  was  quite 
sure  lie  never  could  have  done  it.  '  But  if  I  had  done  it  ?'  '  It 
is  imiKissible.  I  can  never  believe  it.'  '  But  I  have  done  it.' 
'  No  r  My  confusion  was  increasing,  but  I  still  absolutely  re- 
ittsed  to  admit  that  he  could  have  done  such  a  thing.  '  Shall  I 
quote  a  sentence  in  it  to  convince  you  ?'  '  No,  you  cannot ;  you 
would  be  only  inventing  it.'  ' "  I  think  I  love  Albert,"  '—he 
said,  gazing  at  me  as  if  from  the  depdis  of  his  eyes.  I  looked 
at  him,  and  turned  my  eyes  away  with  such  an  altered  expres- 
sion, that  he  was  very  sad  all  the  evening.  Indeed,  1  did  not 
feel  for  a  little  while  as  if  I  had  any  love  for  him  at  all,  but  it 
came  back  again  when  I  saw  he  was  quite  unhappy. 

"  On  the  iSth  of  September  we  left  the  Vomero  to  go  to  Cas- 
tellainare.  Albert  met  us,  and  went  witii  us  to  our  apartments 
at  the  Albergo  Reale,  He  was  looking  as  sad  as  when  we  had 
parted  at  the  Vomero.  1  could  not  hold  out,  and  said  a  few 
words  to  him,  which  made  us  again  as  happy  as  ever.  Indeed, 
happier,  for  there  was  now  no  longer  any  disguise  between  us. 
Pauline  came  to  see  me,  and  said  that  Albert  had  acknowledged 
his  fault  to  her,  and  that  he  had  used  such  strong  terms  of  self- 
reproach  before  mentioning  the  fact,  that  she  had  been  fright- 
ened, and  had  asked  him  if  he  had  had  the  audacity  to  kiss  me  ! 
Albert  was  quite  horrified  at  this  question,  and  at  her  even  ima- 
gining he  could  have  ventured  to  do  such  a  thing. 

"  Our  evenings  at  Castellamare  were  generally  spent  at  the 

Countess  K 's  house.     There  were  always  a  great  many 

people  there,  and  we  danced  on  a  large  and  beautiful  terrace, 
arranged  as  a  drawing-room.      On  the  first  night  I  went  there,  I 

was  dancing  the  Mazurka  with  the  Count  d'A .     Albert,  in 

one  of  the  figures,  brushed  by  my  partner,  who  was  of  a  particu- 
larly quarrelsome  disposition,  and  who  looked  offended.  I  heard 
some  words  said  which  made  me  very  uneasy,  and  was  not  satis- 
fied with  Albert's  answers  when  I  questioned  liim  about  it  as  we 
were  going  home.  On  the  following  day  there  was  to  be  a  great 
breakfast  at  Pompeii,  to  which  we  were  all  invited. 

"In  the  morning  {Wednesday,  the  19th  of  September),  after  a 
very  anxious  night,  I  was  delighted  to  hear  Albert's  voice  in  the 
tbawing-room.  At  first  I  thought  they  had  perhaps  been  fight- 
ing that  morning,  but  I  soon  felt  convinced  that  it  was  not  all 
right  yet.    The  carriages  were  to  meet  at  the  Cafe  Nuovo.     Pau- 
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line  went  with  us.  Albert  was  on  horseback.  She  looked  at 
me  and  said,  'What  is  the  matter?  You  look  as  if  you  had  seen 
a  ghost,'  1  said  nothing,  as  I  would  not  frighten  her  witliout 
necessity.     When  we  arrived  at  Pompeii,  I  saw  Albert  and  the 

Count  d'A walking  together  in  a  solitary  road.     Then  I 

heard  his  father  say,  as  I  thought  in  an  anxious  manner,  'Where 
is  Albert  ? '  I  could  not  restrain  my  tears.  Only  Pauline  ob- 
served tliem.  I  would  not  tell  her  the  cause,  but  kept  thinking 
how  I  could  save  Albert.  I  saw  Fernand  standing  near  mc. 
I  had  never  spoken  to  him  before,*  but  I  went  up  to  him  all  in 
tears,  and  could  only  say,  'Wiiere  is  Albert?  Where  is  Albert?' 
Ternand  perceiving  I  knew  all  about  it,  told  me  how  matters 
stood,  and  assured  me  they  were  talking  together  to  make  up 
their  quarrel.  We  were  just  then  summoned  to  breakfast,  a 
great  breakfast  of  fifty  persons,  in  the  centre  of  the  ruins.  I  was 
dreadfully  ashamed  of  being  seen  with  ray  tearful  face,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  I  placed  myself  between  Pauline  and  Hed- 
wige  Lubomirska,  who  I  thought  would  feel  for  me.  Fernand 
often  came  to  tell  me  that  it  was  all  going  on  well.  At  last  I 
saw  Albert.  Mamma  was  watching  me.  The  report  of  what 
had  passed  was  beginning  to  spread,  and  I  felt  more  and  more 
distressed.  At  last  we  left  the  table,  and  went  to  look  at  an 
excavation.  While  it  was  going  on,  Albert  whispered  to  me, 
'Oh,  I  love  you  more  than  my  life.'  Afterwards  we  danced  in 
the  Forum.  I  danced  the  cotillon  with  Albert.  At  his  request, 
I  chose  in  one  of  the  figures,  tliat  terrible  enemy  who  had  given 
me  so  great  a  fright.  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  as  I  leant 
on  that  anil — ^whidi  might  have  killed  my  Albert.t 

ALBERT  TO  THE  COMTE  DE  MONTALEMBERT. 

" '  I  have  put  off  a  long  time  tlie  pleasure  of  writing  to  you, 
for  my  head  is  so  confused  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  put  two  ideas 
together.  I  read  this  morning  your  submission.X  How  admira- 
ble it  is !  My  father  is  quite  enraptured  with  it.  Let  me  know 
as  soon  as  you  can  what  you  are  going  to  do.  Do  you  return 
to  Italy,  or  do  you  remain  at  Paris  ?  Have  I  any  hope  of  meet- 
ing you  anywhere  ?     I  am  thinking  of  going  to  Rome  in  tiie 

t  Tile  person  who  had  called  out  Albert  that  day,  perislied  himself  Ihtee  yeats  aderwflrj^s 
fo  a  dreadTul  duel. 

%  He  speaks  of  Ihe  submisdoii  of  M.  M.  de  Lamennai!,  Lacordaire,  and  Monlalembert,  to 
(be  decree  of  the  Holy  Sse,  respecting  the  A  vsair. 
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month  of  December,  in  the  first  place  to  study  a  little,  and  then 
to  test  my  feelings  by  absenting  myself  awhile  from  Alexandrine. 

" '  Dear  Charles,  you  will  be  provoked  with  me,  but  I  must 
tell  you  about  myself.  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  so  many  things 
have  happened !  So  much  happiness  has  seemed  almost  too 
much  for  me.  I  mentioned  to  you  the  journal  which  she  gave 
me  to  read.  After  having  read  it  over  and  over  again,  and  by 
knowing  her  better — having  learnt  to  love  her  more  and  more — 
I  came  to  those  pages  which  she  had  festened  together  with  a 
sheet  of  paper,  those  pages  which  contained  what  is  more  im- 
portant to  me  than  life  itself.  You  wUI  exclaim  at  the  bare 
thought  of  such  a  breach  of  confidence.  Wliat  would  you  have 
done  in  my  place  ?  I  resisted  for  several  days,  but  at  last,  in  a 
moment  of  frenzy,  I  tore  away  the  slip  of  paper.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  tell  you  what  I  felt.  I  really  do  not  know  it  myself. 
She  loves  me,  my  dear  Charles.  She  is  actually  in  love  with  me. 
The  moment  I  acknowledged  my  breach  of  trust  was  terrible. 
There  was  something  contemptuous  in  her  countenance.  It 
made  me  think  of  the  torments  of  hell.  It  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  could  recover  myself.  But  now  my  fault  is  forgotten,  and 
she  does  not  mind  my  knowing  her  secret.* 

'"The  other  day  I  was  on  the  point  of  having  to  fight  a  duel 
for  the  greatest  nonsense  in  the  world.  On  the  day  after  the 
quarrel  I  met  my  adversary  at  Pompeii,  where  tliere  was  a  great 
brealtfast.  We  had  a  final  interview,  and  the  matter  was  made 
up.  During  all  that  tiine  Alexandrine  did  not  lose  sight  of  me. 
.She  was  weeping,  sobbing.  I  can't  tell  if  it  was  joy  or  pain  I 
was  feeling.  You  can  imagine  the  state  I  am  in.  Is  this  agita- 
tion a  terrible  foreboding,  or  only  the  fear,  the  terror  of  losing 
her  ?  Of  losing  her,  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all.  My  dear  Charles, 
I  can  hardly  be  said  to  live.  I  am  afraid  of  each  coming  day. 
I  should  lilce  to  stop  the  progress  of  time.  Each  day  is  so  full 
of  bliss.  I  have  never  feared  or  understood  sorrow  as  much  as 
now,  when  happiness  fills  my  soul.  Are  these  fair  blossoms  of 
joy  doomed  to  fade  and  perish  ?  Oh  I  no,  they  are  a  foretaste 
of  Heaven,     Heaven  begiiming  on  earth ! 

as  great  ^'SerlTurooasd  it  would  to,  Tliia  was  liis  answer ;  "  Aa  to  llie  joiirnil,  I  do  nol 
blsme  you  at  all,  and!  ain  sure  her  anger  was  lieillier  very  great  nor  very  deep;  nor  rail  there 
have  been,  as  you  suppose,  contempt  in  lier  eyes.    WUeo  you  do  not  waiit  a  man  to  know  hia 
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" '  You  will  again  say  that  I  exaggerate,  but  no,  my  clear  friend, 
the  delightful  calm  which  fills  my  soul  is  a  token  of  the  depth 
and  reality  of  my  happiness.  To-morrow  she  will  give  rae  a  lock 
of  her  hair.  I  shall  carry  it  in  a  locket  romid  my  neck,  as  a 
charm  against  all  evil.  I  am  in  a  fever.  Joy  fills  my  soul  with 
too  intense  a  life.  Her  mother  knows  it  all.  She  is  so  good,  so 
loving.  You  did  not  know  her  much,  and  yet  you  were  begin- 
ning to  love  her.  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  I  do  want  you 
so  much  !  I  have  a  pining  for  home.  It  vexes  me  to  be  doing 
nothing  useful.  I  should  like  to  become  wordiy  of  the  great 
happiness  in  store  for  me.    Your  friend  for  life,         Albert.' 

"We  left  Castellamare  on  the  29th  of  September,  I  do  not 
knowwhy,  but  as  we  were  going  away,  I  began  to  cry  a  little. 
Nobody  saw  it  but  Albert,  and  liis  gentle  pity  soothed  me.  But 
I  could  not  tell  him  what  made  me  shed  tears,  for  I  was  to  see 
him  again  next  day.  Perhaps  I  grieved  because  a  beautiful 
chapter  of  my  life  was  closing,  or  because  we  were  leaving  a 
place  where  we  had  for  the  first  time  spoken  to  each  other  with- 
out disguise.  One  evening  whilst  at  Castellamare,  we  were  ait- 
ting  together  on  a  balcony,  looking  at  the  sunset  sky  and  the 
blue  sea.  Mamma,  even,  was  not  in  the  room.  We  seemed  to 
be  left  alone  with  God.  Albert's  eyes  were  fixed  with  an  enrap- 
tured gaze  on  the  setting  sun,  and  he  said,  'Oh,  if  we  could  go 
where  the  sun  is  going  I  It  would  be  so  delightful  to  follow  it, 
to  see  a  new  world.'  I  tliink  he  would  have  liked  to  die  at  that 
moment.  I  admired  his  enthusiasm,  but  did  not  quite  share  liis 
feelings,  I  was  thinking  of  him,  whilst  he  was  thinking  of 
Heaven.  It  was  tlirough  him  I  approached  God,  but  he  went 
straight  to  Him.  Such  moments  as  these  seemed  to  sanctify 
the  whole  of  the  ensuing  evening.  I  dressed  with  a  feeling  of 
quiet  joy  in  my  heart,  liking  to  adom  myself,  in  order  to  give 
pleasure  to  him,  who  was  teaching  me  to  be  good." 


The  story  of  Albert  and  Alexandrine  has  abounded,  up  to 
this  time,  in  expressions  of  feeling,  which  some  may  consider  too 
romantic  and  impassioned.  I  could  not  think,  however,  of  sup- 
pressing any  of  these  passages.  I  felt  it  expedient  to  show  what 
that  love  was  which  afterwards  became  so  sacred  and  so  holy. 
Let  those  who  are  inclined  to  say  that  the  very  attractiveness 
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of  the  picture  makes  it  dangerotis,  only  suspend  their  judgment 
and  read  on.  If  tliey  will  finish  the  narrative,  they  will  see  how 
the  love  of  God  grew  stronger  than  human  affection  ;  how  faith 
overcame  and  sorrow  hallowed  earthly  passion  ;  above  all,  in 
what  way  those  who  had  loved  so  well  bore  sutfering  and  met 

I  must  now  myself  most  reluctantly  resume  the  thread  of  the 
story,  and,  passing  over  some  of  the  details  carefiilly  noted  by 
Alexandrine,  relate  that  after  our  stay  at  Castellamare,  we  went 
back  to  the  Vomero,  and  remained  tbere  till  tlie  end  of  October ; 
and  then  returning  to  Naples,  we  found,  by  a  singular  piece  of 
good  luck,  that  we  could  secure  two  sets  of  apartments  in  the 
same  house  in  the  Chiaia,  and  we  all  established  ourselves  there 
for  the  winter ;  Madame  d'Alopeus  and  Alexandrine  on  tiie  first 
floor,  and  we  all  on  the  second,  Fernand  bad  now  been  with 
us  for  two  months,  and  since  the  day  of  the  breakfast  at  Pompeii 
bad  formed  an  intimate  and  brotlierly  friendship  with  Alexan- 
drine which  never  altered  in  the  least.  He  was  devotedly  at- 
tached to  Albert,  and  was  inclined  to  approve  everything  he 
either  did  or  wished ;  so  that  Alexandrine  could  not  have  had  a 
more  sympathising  or  discreet  friend. 

Ever  since  that  scene  at  Pompeii,  my  father  and  mother,  Ma- 
dame d'Alopeus,  and  even  Prince  Lapoukhyn — who  was  now  en- 
gaged to  Alexandrine's  mother,  and  had,  therefore,  a  right  to  be 
interested  in  her  daughter's  affairs — had  been  discussing  the 
question  of  their  marriage  and  the  means  of  facilitating  it.  And 
though,  later  on,  difficulties  occurred  which  were  so  many  trials 
for  the  lovers,  no  one  ever  really  contemplated  any  other  even- 
tual lot  for  them.  But  my  father  wished  the  strength  of  Albert's 
attachment  to  be  tested  by  a  temporary  absence,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  spend  in  Rome  part  of  that  winter  which 
we  had  begun  so  joyfiiUy  under  the  same  roof  at  Naples.  We 
scarcely  knew  at  that  Jime  what  real  sorrow  is,  and  thought  the 
slightest  disappointments  trials.  We  accordingly  considered  this 
decision  a  very  rigorous  one,  and  were  all,  except  Albert  him- 
self, mclined  to  grumble  a  little.  He  was  eager  to  prove  the 
strength  of  his  attachment,  and  wished  in  every  way  to  please 
his  father.  He  thought  he  had  occasioned  some  anxiety  to  his 
parents  on  this  subject,  and  this  grieved  him,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  felt  deeply  grateful  for  their  kindness  in  lending  them- 
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selves  to  his  wishes  in  a  matter  which  could  not  be  arranged 
without  much  difficulty  and  even  sacriiices  on  their  part. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  even  before  the  day  of  the  brealtfast 
at  Pompeii,  he  had  opened  his  heart  to  his  father.  The  follow- 
ing note  was  written  at  the  Vomero,  probably  after  the  evening 
when  at  the  Floricliana  he  had  said,  "I  love  you,"  to  Alexan- 
drine. 

"  My  Dearest  Father— I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time 
past  that  I  ought  to  be  open  with  you,  and  tell  yon  honestly  and 
simply  what  are  my  present  feelings.  But  the  fear  that  you  will 
laugh  at  what  is  perhaps  ridiculous,  but  nevertheless  makes  me 
unhappy,  has  prevented  my  speaking  when  you  have  asked  me 
if  I  had  anything  on  my  mind,  I  tried  to  look  unconcerned. 
Anything  on  my  mind,  why  I  am  sometimes  almost  out  of  my 
mind  I  But  you  know  all  about  it.  Why  should  I  not  own  to 
you  tliat  I  am  in  love  ?  I  cannot  say  whether  the  feverish  ex- 
citement from  which  I  suffer  is  the  cause  or  the  result  of  this 
feeling.  For  three  months  I  have  tried  to  subdue  it  by  hard 
work.  But  far  fi-om  succeeding,  the  very  means  I  employ  for 
that  end  only  seem  to  stimulate  what  I  am  endeavoring  to  con- 
quer. I  am  like  the  Roman  race-horses ;  the  more  efforts  I 
make  to  get  away  from  the  spur,  the  deeper  it  seems  to  gall  me, 

"  I  had  thought  of  going  to  join  my  two  friends,  but  in  my 
present  state  of  mind  they  would  drive  me  mad.  If  you  had 
anything  for  me  to  do  at  Paris,  the  stir  and  excitement  there 
would  perhaps  be  of  use  to  me,  and  I  could  come  back  with 
Charles  [his  brother].  In  short,  my  dear  father,  you  see  I  must 
try  to  get  ovit  of  this  state  of  mind.  I  have  endeavored  to  reason 
with  myself,  and  Pauline  has  striven,  too,  to  help  me.  I  know 
that  I  do  wrong  to  indulge  tiiis  passion,  and  particularly  wrong 
to  let  Alexandrine  see  it.  She  knows  now  what  I  feel.  I  have 
told  her  of  it,  and  I  am  frightened  at  what  I  have  done.  And 
yet  I  cannot  control  myself.  What  will  you  say  to  this  confes- 
sion ?  Will  you  be  vexed  with  me,  or  sorry  for  me  ?  I  don't 
know  what  you  ought  to  feel,  but  I  know  that  I  am  very  un- 
happy. I  would  have  told  you  all  this,  but  I  cannot  yet  speak 
about  it,  I  have  many  tilings  I  long  to  say,  and  if  we  talk  to- 
gether, I  hope  to  open  my  heart  entirely  to  you,  I  am  glad  to 
have  written,     I  could  not  exist  without  perfect  confidence  in 
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you,  my  dearest  father.  If  you  feel  inclined  to  laugh,  spare  me, 
for  my  heart  is  very  sore  just  now." 

Albert,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  so  happy  at  being  allowed 
to  hope  for  the  eventual  accomplishment  of  his  most  ardent 
wishes,  that  he  accepted  his  exile  and  submitted  to  the  trial  of 
absence  with  greater  resignation,  perhaps,  than  Alexandrine. 
He  was  to  leave  Naples  on  the  4tli  of  November.  I  leave  her 
to  describe  the  eve  of  her  departure, 

"Albert  was  to  have  gone  away  in  the  evening.  I  was  scarcely 
to  see  him  at  all,  for  we  were  gohig  to  the  opera.  Whilst  I  was 
dining  alone  with  Mamma,  I  hurst  into  tears.  She  was  most 
dear  and  kind.  She  said  she  understood  my  feelings,  and  gave 
me  hopes.  Still  when  I  arrived  at  San  Carlo,  sorrow  completely 
transformed  the  whoJe  aspect  of  the  house,  the  stage,  the  lights, 
and  everything.  Instead  of  the  bright,  fgte-like  look  I  used  to 
think  it  had  when  I  was  quietly  enjoying  Albert's  society,  it 
seemed  to  me  now  like  an  illuminated  sepulchre.  But  this  im- 
pression was  soon  dispelled  when  Albert  came  and  said  to  me  : 
'  I  do  not  set  off  this  evening.  I  am  going  to-morrow  night.  I 
have  obtained  one  day's  reprieve.'  This  delay  gave  us  strength 
and  resignation.  We  were  even  tolerably  cheerful  the  following 
evening.     He  started  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

During  his  absence  there  was  only  one  exception  to  the  reso- 
lution they  had  both  taken,  not  to  communicate  directly  with  each 
other.  Fernand,  who  had  no  scruples  where  there  was  question 
of  giving  pleasure  to  Albert,  obtained  a  few  lines  one  day  from 
Alexandrine  to  enclose  in  one  of  his  own  letters.  This  is  the 
note  ; — "  Fernand,  after  trying  in  vain  to  persuade  me  to  write 
to  you,  told  me  at  last  that  you  wished  it,  and  thus  induced  me 
to  do  so.  For  God's  sake,  and  if  you  love  me,  try  at  any  cost, 
even  at  my  expense,  in  any  way  you  can  think  of,  to  be  happy, 
provided  you  do  not  offend  God.  You  must  not  vex  your  father ; 
you  must  do  all  he  wishes,  and  as  he  wishes.  I  care  not  if  you 
love  another  so  that  you  are  happy.  I  assure  you  I  should  like 
it  better  than  that  you  should  love  me  and  be  unhappy.  Your 
happiness  will  always  constitute  mine.  I  hope  you  will  not  ob- 
ject to  my  making  a  confidential  friend  of  Fernand.  He  loves 
you  so  much ;  even  more  so  than  your  sisters,  I  think.  It  makes 
me  very  fond  of  him,  and  it  is  the  greatest  comfort  to  me  to  talk 
to  him  about  you.     I  am  vexed  not  to  be  able  to  tell  Pauline 
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what  I  am  doing,  for  if  she  questions  me,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
say  what  is  not  true,  that  you  may  not  be  placed  in  the  same 
difficulty.  I  do  entreat  you  not  to  write  to  me  at  all.  You  can 
tell  Ferhand  anytliing  you  wish  me  to  know.  Your  father  told 
Pauline  that  he  should  not  believe  in  the  strength  of  our  attach- 
ment until  we  had  been  tivo  years  without  meeting  or  writing  a 
line  to  one  another.  We  must  not  be  deceitful ;  this  is  the  last 
time  I  shall  ever  write  to  you  in  secret.  Adieu  !  My  best  pray- 
ers are  those  I  put  up  for  you.  I  hope  God  will  hear  me,  and 
that  you  will  be  happy.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  unsettling  me.  If 
you  forget  me  and  yet  are  happy,  I  shall  be  content.  I  cannot 
seal  this  note  but  it  does  not  signify  Femand  will  not  read  it." 
Femand  wis  t  g  at  tl  e  s  n  e  ne  —  Yo  11  be  fu  ous, 
but  remember  that  I  am  the  only  gu  Ity  pe  o  I  send  }ou  a 
note  from  Aletandrm  I  n  luce  1  1  er  t  w  e  bj  pretending 
that  it  would  giv  yo  pie  su  e  a  d  tl  at  jo  ha  1  toH  me  so. 
My  dear  good  4Ibe  lo  not  be  too  an^ry  I  thought  t  would 
be  such  a  comfort  t  jou  I  an  so  d  U  a  d  sad  s  ce  jou  vent. 
I  have  just  seen  Alexandrine.  She  says  my  father  has  written 
to  tell  you  not  to  come  back  at  present ;  but,  upon  my  word,  if 
you  had  seen  her  you  never  could  have  helped  coming.  The 
post  is  going  out,  and  I  can  only  send  these  few  words.  I  pro- 
mised Alexandrine  to  write  to  you,  and  I  was  bent  on  keeping 
my  promise,  and  telling  you  at  the  same  time  how  earnestly  I 
desire  your  happiness  and  hers.  Write  to  me,  I  beseech  you. 
Alex  begs  you  will  do  so  very  often.  She  likes  to  see  me.  I 
talk  about  you,  which  has  made  us  confidential  friends,  of  which 
I  am  not  a  little  proud.  Adieu.  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart. 
Come  back  soon. — Fernand. 

"  I  need  not  say  that  I  have  not  read  the  enclosed." 
To  this  letter  Albert  wrote  the  following  reply: — 
"  My  own  dear  Brother— It  is  very  wrong  indeed,  but  I 
love  you  more  than  ever.  You  can  hardly  know  the  good  you 
did  to  a  poor  solitary  fellow,  far  from  those  he  cares  about.  That 
beloved  note  was  like  a  drop  of  cold  water  to  a  wi-etch  dying  of 
fever.  But  for  all  that  she  must  not  write  to  me  again.  I  try  to 
cheat  my  thoughts,  but  if  I  succeed  in  the  day,  when  I  come 
home  in  the  evening  I  feel  that  I  love  her,  that  I  am  not  in  the 
least  changed,  and  as  I  lie  down  to  sleep  I  pray  for  her  and  for 
myself.     Not  that  I  have  slept  yet.     I  am,  however,  quite  satis- 
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fied.  I-  can  bear  any  suffering  God  chooses  to  send  me.  I  have 
had  more  than  my  share  of  happiness.  I  can  defy  future  misfor- 
tunes, for  I  have  lived,  and  my  life  has  been  blessed  by  her  love. 
One  thing  only  could  break  my  heart,  which  would  be  to  know 
she  was  unhappy.  I  would  even  rather  lose  the  recollection  of 
those  rapturous  days,  the  only  happy  ones  I  have  known,  tlian 
see  her  grieve,  I  had  written  her  a  long  letter,  but  I  tore  it  up. 
She  charges  me  not  to  answer  her  note,  and  it  is  better  I  should 
not  do  so.  We  shall  one  day  meet  again,  and  then  she  will  learn 
all  the  sufferings  of  a  heart  for  ever  devoted  to  her.  As  she  says 
herself:  '  We  must  not  be  deceitful'  Therefore,  my  best  Fernand, 
great  as  is  the  sacrifice,  do  not  extort  from  her  any  more  letters 
for  me.  We  must  try  to  do  without  tliis  consolation.  If  she 
should  forget  me,  it  will  be  better  for  her.  I  shall  then  be  as 
one  dead  to  the  world,  and  living  only  on  the  remembrance  of 
the  happy  past. 

"  Be  very  affectionate  to  Alexandrine.  Win  her  confidence, 
and  speak  to  her  often  of  me.  You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps, 
at  what  I  am  going  to  say,  but  I  do  not  intend  myself  to  act  in 
the  same  way.  This  is  the  last  letter  in  which  I  shall  make  such 
frequent  mention  of  her.  But  tell  me,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  Your  last  letter  was  quite  a  sad  one.  Try,  my  dear  bro- 
ther, not  to  give  way  to  low  spirits,  especially  before  our  deai 
father  and  mother.  It  increases  their  sorrow  to  see  us  unhappy, 
and  they  have  enough  of  it  as  it  is.  Set  to  work  in  some  way  01 
other.  The  weariness  which  an  idle  life  creates  is  a  great  source 
of  dejection.  I  am  preaching  to  you,  and  I  ought  rather  to 
preach  to  myself.  I  try  all  I  can,  but  find  it  impossible  to  fix 
my  attention  for  one  hour  together  on  the  same  thing." 

Our  life  returned  to  be  much  the  same  as  during  the  preceding 
winters  ;  less  gay  perhaps,  but  more  enjoyable,  because  of  Alex- 
andrine's companionship.  I  find  in  my  journal,  from  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  that  at  the  hour  when  Eugenie  and  1  used 
in  former  years  to  gather  our  bouquets,  we  now  went  up  to  the 
terrace  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and,  looking  over  the  lovely  view 
and  the  blue  sky,  said  our  Rosary  together.  When  the  day  was 
closing,  we  generally  met  in  Madame  d'Alopeus'  salon.  To  the 
number  of  her  daily  visitors  were  now  added  the  Count  Maurice 
Putbus,  an  excellent  and  devoted  friend  of  Alexandrine  and  her 
mother,  and  the  Count  Malte  Putbus,  his  nephew.     The  former 
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will  often  appear  in  this  narrative.  The  latter,  like  so  many  of 
the  younger  members  of  that  family  circle,  was  carried  off  by  a 
severe  illness,  soon  after  Albert's  death,  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached,  aldiough  very  unlike  him  in  every  respect. 

In  one  of  Albert's  letters  to  Eugenie,  he  says : — "  You  give  me 
a  charming  account  of  the  way  in  which,  you  all  live  together. 
You  seem  so  happy,  so  intimate !  Do  not  talk  to  me  so  much 
about  it,  for  it  makes  me  envious."  Madame  d'Alopeus,  who 
was  often  ill,  entrusted  Alexandrine  to  my  motlier,  and  we  used 
to  go  out  together  like  three  sisters.  At  last,  about  a  month  be- 
fore the  time  which  had  been  fixed  for  Albert's  absence,  our  dear 
parents  relented  and  agreed  that  he  should  return.  To  our  great 
joy,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1833,  he  came  amongst  us  again. 

I  now  have  recourse  to  Alexandrine's  manuscript,  which  carries 
on  the  narrative  up  to  tlie  time  of  our  separation,  three  months 
afterwards. 

SEQUEL  TO  alexandrine's  STORY. 

"  This  is  what  I  find  in  my  journal  at  the  date  of  the  7th  of 
Januarj',  1833,  I  was  sitting  upstairs  with  Pauline,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  the  door  opened,  and  Albert  rushed  in.  Yes,  there  he 
was,  kissing  Pauline  affectionately  with  all  his  warmth  of  manner, 
and  looking  so  delightftilly  happy !  I  had  not  seen  him  for  two 
whole  months !  We  had  no  secrets  from  Pauline,  still  we  did 
not,  before  her,  show  more  than  a  very  little  bit  of  the  joy  we 
felt  at  being  once  more  together.  And  indeed  we  could  hardly 
at  first  realize  our  happiness.  It  required  time  to  take  in  the 
idea  that  those  pleasant  days  were  actually  going  to  begin  again, 
after  such  a  long  separation.  Two  whole  months  !  I  felt  that 
first  day  a  kind  of  embarrassment  with  Albert,  on  account  of  his 
knowing  now  so  well  how  much  I  loved  him.  But  it  was  all  very 
pleasant.  We  went  to  a  ball  in  the  evening.  I  felt  full  of  life 
and  spirits,  and  everything  1  saw  seemed  transformed  as  if  by 
magic.  When  I  was  waltzing  with  Albert  it  made  me  indeed  a 
little  shy  to  think  that  people  were  looking  at  us,  and  perhaps 
joking  and  saying  with  a  smile :  '  Ah  I  they  are  quite  happy 
now !'  Eut  notliing  could  spoil  my  enjoyment.  I  did  not  care 
the  least  what  was  said,  and  was  too  happy  to  give  it  even  a 
thought.  During  the  cotillon,  which  I  also  danced  with  Albert, 
I  went  up  to  Pauline  and  whispered  to  her,  in  a  kind  of  ecstacy ; 
'  O  Pauline,  I  am  so  happy.'    She  was  quite  touched. 
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"  I  went  home  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  tlie  La 
Ferronnays,  Eugenie  sent  up  some  tea  to  my  room.  It  made 
me  feel  like  one  ©f  the  family,  I  had  before  me  the  prospect 
of  a  most  delightful  time,  and  not  looking  beyond  it,  I  went  to 
bed  enraptured.  I  was  very  happy  for  several  days,  though  we 
led  a  worldly,  unsettled  life  ;  but  for  me  it  was  filled  with  Al- 
bert. There  were  several  balls,  and  one  in  particular,  a  fancy 
ball,  to  which  I  went  dressed  in  black  and  gold,  with  pearls  and 
a  veiL  This  costume  was  taken  from  a  print  of  Francesca  da 
Rimini.  This  is  a  note  which  I  wrote  a  few  days  before  that 
ball  from  our  drawing-room,  where  I  was  alone,  to  my  friends 
upstairs.  It  amused  them  all,  and  Albert  kept  it;  I  found  it 
afterwards  amongst  his  letters : 

"  '  Dear  People— When  you  have  done  your  dinner,  you  will 
give  me  great  pleasure  if  you  will  come  down  in  a  body,  but  the 
body  must  be  as  quiet  as  if  it  was  only  one  person,  for  the  door 
of  Mamma's  room  is  wide  open.  Be  so  kind,  Eugenie,  as  to 
bring  me  the  gold  lace,  and  everything  of  gold  you  possess.  If 
you  have  time,  Pauline,  I  want  you  to  come  and  see  me,  and  to 
say  how  well  I  should  have  looked  at  Lady  Drummond's  ball.* 
Mind  all  of  you,  if  you  come,  not  to  make  more  noise  than  one.' 

"  Oh,  what  a  pleasant,  home-like  life  we  were  already  leading 
then  i  To  live  in  the  same  house  with  Albert's  parents,  to  see 
him  from  morning  to  night,  and  to  know,  though  we  did  not 
speak  of  it  to  each  other,  that  arrangements  were  in  progress 
for  our  marriage.  I  used  to  awake  with  tiie  tboLight  that  in  a 
few  hours  I  should  see  him,  and  those  few  hours  were  spent  in 
pleasant  musings,  in  my  interminable  toilette,t  and  in  talking  a 
little  at  breakfast  with  Mamma.  Even  to  hear  the  voices  or  the 
footsteps  of  the  dear  people  upstairs  was  a  pleasure.  And  then 
at  last  came  the  moment  when  I  could  expect  to  see  Albert. 
Sometimes  he  was  present  at  my  singing  lesson ;  at  other  mo- 
ments I  found  him  in  his  sisters'  room,  I  almost  always  saw 
him  once  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  then  again  at  that 
delightful  twilight  hour  when  our  intimate  friends  assembled 
round  our  fire.     We  parted  for  a  short  time  for  dinner,  and 
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berg,  and  I  was  allowed  to  dine  upstdrs  with  Albert,  Femand, 
and  tbeir  four  sisters.  This  we  thought  great  fun.  After  dinner 
Pauline  and  Eugenie  had  to  go  and  dress  for  a  party  before 
I  went  down  stairs.  Their  two  little  sisters  were  playing  a 
duet  on  the  pianoforte.  Fernand,  finding  himself  m  trio  with 
Albert  and  me,  declared  it  was  very  awkward,  and,  joking  about 
it,  pretended  to  go  to  sleep,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  pocket 
handkerchief.  Albert  and  I  stood  conversing  near  the  chimney- 
piece.  After  a  little  while  I  wanted  to  go  away,  for  it  did  not 
seein  to  me  quite  proper  to  remain  there  alone  with  my  friends'  bro- 
thers and  the  two  little  girls.  Wliile  I  was  lingering  Albert  just 
touched  my  forehead  with  his  lips ;  so  suddenly  that  I  was  taken 
by  surprise.  I  felt  very  angry,  and  witiiout  saying  a  word  tooli 
my  shawl  and  left  the  room.  When  I  was  alone  in  mine,  I  kept 
thinking  over  what  had  passed,  and  I  was  really  much  annoj^ed. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  our  pleasant  existence  had  undergone  a 
change,  and  that  a  disagreeable  one.  At  that  moment  I  did  not 
feel  quite  certain  that  1  loved  liim  as  much  as  I  did  before,  and 
I  hoped  he  would  not  come  down  till  Mamma  was  at  home,  or 
some  other  visitor  had  called.  Malte  Putbus  came,  and  soon 
afterwards  Albert,  looking  very  much  out  of  spirits.  As  soon  as 
he  could  do  so,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  deeply  grieved  by 
my  reproachful  glance.  He  seemed  very  penitent,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  excuse  himself;  but  he  spoke  so  well  and  feelingly, 
that  before  the  evening  was  over  my  resentment  had  vanished, 

"  Saturday,  February  nth. — I  went  with  Albert's  parents  to 
the  ball  at  the  Academy.    Wlien  we  came  home  I  went  up  stairs 
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with  tliem  to  have  some  tea.  Pauline  and  Eugenie  ran  to  their 
rooms  to  take  off  their  cloaks,  and  I  remained  alone  with  Albert 
in  the  drawing-room,  drinking  my  tea  in  haste,  for  I  wanted  to  go 
down  again.  He  was  admiring,  I  think,  my  long  curls.  He 
took  one  of  tliem  in  his  hands,  and  pressed  it  gently  to  his  lips. 
I  was  displeased,  but  not  so  miich  as  that  other  time.  It  did  not 
seem  to  me  quite  so  bad. 

"Shrove  Tuesday.  —  We  spent  the  morning  in  the  Corso, 
where  the  noise,  the  crowd,  and  the  wild  frolic  raised  my  spirits 
to  the  highest  pitch.  Prince  Lapouhhyn  had  engaged  a  balcony 
whence  we  could  throw  sugar  plums.  We  had  been  ourselves 
deluged  with  them  during  a  drive  with  Pauline  and  her  father. 
We  stood  there  to  see  the  king  pass  in  his  illuminated  car.  At 
last,  tired  with  waiting,  I  sat  down  to  rest  in  the  little  room  to 
which  the  balcony  belonged.  The  king  did  not  go  by  till  seven 
o'clock,  and  we  had  then  to  hurry  home  for  dinner,  and  to  dress 
for  the  ball.  I  can  remember  so  well  the  glad  feeling  in  my  heart 
whilst  I  was  in  that  little  room,  half  dozing  and  half  watching  for 
the  passage  of  tliose  pretty  illuminated  cars.  Albert  was  there,  and 
I  was  to  meet  him  again  in  the  evening  at  the  ball.  Tliough  I  was 
not  at  all  sorry  that  Lent  was  coming,  yet  I  liked  that  ali  that 
appearance  of  gaiety  and  diose  numerous  festivities  should  mark, 
as  it  were,  the  hours  I  spent  with  him.  My  overflowing  happi- 
ness made  me  enjoy  tliese  amusements,  and  I  took  a  sort  of  tri- 
umphant delight  m  multiplying  them.  Oh,  poor  human  weak- 
ness !  When  once  Lent  had  begun,  I  felt  happier  every  day. 
We  conversed  much  more  seriously  than  whilst  the  balls  were 
going  on.  He  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  about  God,  of  the  An- 
gels, and  of  his  dear  reHgion,  for  which  I  felt  an  increasing 
atti^action.  I  enjoyed  a  happiness  so  complete,  so  unexpected, 
so  much  beyond  what  I  had  ever  even  dreamt  of,  that  it  filled 
my  heart  with  gratitude  towards  God,  and  made  me  more  kind 
and  indulgent  to  every  one.  I  used  to  thank  God  that  Albert 
was  so  much  better  than  other  people,  and  I  thought  myself  far 
more  fortunate  than  so  many  women  who  are  loved  in  a  frivolous 
manner,  and  who,  I  dare  say,  never  thought  of  envying  me. 

"Holy  Tuesday,  April  2nd.  — I  felt  to-day  a  great  love  for 
God,  and  for  Albert  also ;  and  I  wrote  in  my  journal  the  first 
letters  of  the  words  'For  ever,'  and  'May  God  be  always  with 
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"  Holy  Thursday. — My  motlier  gave  me  lca\c  tj  &■>  \  th  my 
friends  to  the  Tenehrm  in  the  royal  Chapel.  The  music  was 
beautiful.  Notwithstanding  my  frivolity,  there  was  someti  ing  in 
that  lovely  Chapel,  the  singing,  and  above  all  perhips  m  the 
feeling  that  I  was  kneeling  by  my  Albert's  side  whirh  made  me 
pray  with  devotion.  I  was  glad  to  look  like  a  CatholiL.  Long 
before  my  conversion  this  used  to  please  me.  M.  de  la  Ferron- 
nays  carae  to  fetch  us  away.  The  walk  home  was  perfect ;  the 
moon  shining  brightly,  and  the  Neapolitan  spring  beginning  to 
embalm  the  air.  We  stopped  at  several  Churches  on  our  way, 
to  pray  before  the  sepulchres.  It  is  the  custom  in  Naples  to  vi- 
sit seven  Churches  on  that  day.  Albert  and  I  knelt  down  side 
by  side  on  the  pavement.  There  was  in  this  something  inex- 
pressibly sweet  to  me.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  I  prayed  for, 
but  I  know  we  both  raised  our  hearts  to  God  with  a  full  reliance 
on  His  goodness.  I  walked  with  him  and  his  sisters  ;  M.  and 
Madame  de  la  Ferronnays  following  us.  Thus  we  went  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  Villa  Reale,  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  our  hearts  full  of  adoring  love  for  God,  and  affec- 
tion for  one  another." 

"  About  that  time  Albert  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Abb^  Martin  de 
Noirlien,  a  great  friend  of  his,  and  received  the  following  answer, 
which  he  showed  me. 


THE  ABBE  MARTIN  TiS.  NOIRLIEU*  TO  A 

" '  My  dear  Friend — I  have  received  the  books  you  returned 
to  me.  And  so  you  copied  out  yourself  the  whole  of  the  little 
volume !  This  is  indeed  a  proof  of  the  zeal  which  true  affection 
inspires.  And  it  inclines  me  to  believe  that  the  lady  for  whom 
you  accomplished  this  work  of  love  is  intended  by  Providence 
to  become  the  partner  of  your  life.  God's  ways  are  so  wonder- 
ful and  merciful  that  we  should  never  be  discouraged  by  earthly 
obstacles.  Persevere,  my  dear  Albert,  in  your  solicitude  for  that 
soul  which  is  so  dear  to  you.  If  you  bring  it  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  you  will  have  made  a  conquest  for  God,  and  she 
will  be  yours  not  for  time  only  but  for  eternity.  It  is  especially 
to  prayer  that  you  must  have  recourse  in  this  important  matter, 
for  light  comes  down  from  above,  and  thence  must  also  proceed 

*  The  Abb^  MarU'n  de  Noirlieu.  who  was  Ihe  first  priest  Aleiaddnne  ever  knew,  13  now 
Cuii  of  Saint  Loula  d'Antin,  Paris,    Itwastliis  eiceilent  and  venerable  fiiend  of  Albert's 
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that  courage  which  is  so  necessary  when  we  hi\e  to  overcome 
early  prejudices  and  impressions  imbibed  in  infanuj  I  am  not 
surprised  at  what  you  tell  me  of  the  agitation  whicli  Mademoi- 
selle — — —  feels  at  the  idea  of  a  change  of  rehj,ion  It  seems  to 
her  as  if  in  taking  this  step  she  had  to  cross  in  ibyss,  and,  how- 
ever courageous  a  person  may  be,  it  is  nutuial  to  driw  back  on 
the  brink  of  an  unfathomable  abyss.  Protestants  erroneously 
suppose  that  in  renouncing  heresy  they  are  compelled  to  trample 
under  foot  and  anathematize  those  they  leave  behind.  God  for- 
bid that  this  should  be  the  case !  We  condemn  error,  but  we 
feel  only  love  and  pity  for  those  whom  it  enthrals.  By  tlie 
fact  of  her  reception  into  the  Church  she  will  simply  declare  that 
she  returns  to  the  faith  which  her  ancestors  held  for  fifteen  cen- 
turies, and  renounces  the  errors  which  separated  from  Catholic 
unity  those  amongst  tliem  who  lived  three  hundred  years  ago. 
She  will  leave  it  to  God  to  decide  on  individual  cases,  for  He 
alone  can  judge  who  are  and  who  are  not  in  good  faitli  in  their 
heretical  or  schisraatieal  position.  In  short,  my  dear  friend,  tell 
her  that  there  is  no  salvation  except  for  those  who  are  in  Catho- 
lic unity,  or  else  for  those  who  having  been  born  in  heresy  are 
entirely  in  good  faith,  and  would  be  ready  to  become  Catliolics 
at  once  if  they  thought  that  in  so  doing  they  would  please  God. 
Butas  to  those  who  have  doubts  and  will  not  seek  instruction, 
or,  which  is  still  worse,  who  maintain  tliat  their  forefathers  sinned 
in  breaking  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  yet  persevere  in  remain- 
ing themselves  out  of  its  pale,  they  are  fearfully  guilty. 

'"That  soul  interests  me  deeply,  my  dear  Albert.  I  have 
already  prayed  for  her  this  morning  at  Mass.  I  sincerely  com- 
passionate her  mental  sufferings.  Tell  her  to  hope,  and,  above 
all,  to  pray  much.  Ask  her  what  she  would  do  if  she  knew  that 
the  Mother  of  Our  Lord  was  on  earth  and  living  near  her,  I 
have  no  doubt  she  would  go  at  once  and  ask  for  her  prayers. 
Let  her,  then,  have  recourse  to  this  good  Mother  in  Heaven. 
If  she  invokes  her  with  confidence  she  is  sure  to  be  heard.' 


"The  book  which  the  Abb^  Martin  speaks  of,  formed  a  thick 
manuscript  in  Albert's  handwriting.  He  wished  me  to  read  it 
during  the  time  of  our  approaching  separation.  It  was  to  be  his 
parting  present.  I  received  it  with  great  pleasure  and  interest. 
It  was  my  first  book  of  instruction  in  Catholicism. 
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"  On  die  nth  of  \pnl  our  friends  made  an  excursion  to  Pks- 
tura.  Albert  woit  w  th  them,  though  he  was  suffering  from  a 
bad  ear-ache,  to  which  he  did  not  pay  any  attention.  Nobody 
was  ever  moie  comageous  ibout  bearing  pain  than  Albert.  His 
health  was  not  good  e\en  at  that  time,  but  I  felt  no  anxiety  on 
(he  subject.  1  sometimes  think  that  pitying  Angels  drove  away 
from  me  all  sad  forebodings,  for  even  up  to  the  last  months  of 
liis  life,  1  was  strangely  unconscious  of  his  danger.  I  now  re- 
member that  at  this  very  time,  at  Naples,  he  used  often  to  telt 
me  that  he  had  fever  at  night ;  but  as  he  was  fretting  very  much 
about  our  approaching  separation,  I  thought  this  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  it.  How  we  should  ever  be  able  to  live  apart  we 
could  not  imagine.  But  we  generally  tried  to  comfort  each  other 
by  hopes  for  the  future,  and  by  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  should  meet  again,  and  then  never  to  part  any  more ! 

"  During  these  last  days,  when  every  moment  was  precious, 
my  mother,  who  was  a  little  unwell,  used  to  have  the  door  of  her 
room  open,  and  until  she  went  to  bed,  Albert  was  allowed  to  re- 
main with  me  in  the  drawing-room.  I  was  anxious  not  to  annoy 
her,  and  I  was  afraid  she  would  be  displeased  if  he  stayed  too 
long ;  so  I  used  sometimes  to  urge  him  to  go  away.  I  had  done 
so  one  evening,  and  then  when  he  had  left  I  found  that  Mamma 
was  not  nearly  ready  to  go  to  bed,  and  I  was  vexed  to  have  lost 
a  few  minutes  of  his  society.  I  wrote  on  a  little  bit  of  paper : 
'  Dear  friend,  I  have  lost  a  few  minutes.  Mamma  is  not  gone 
to  bed  yet.  God  bless  you ;'  and  I  threw  it  from  the  balcony 
to  Albert.  A  carriage  was  passing  at  that  moment,  and  I  was 
afraid  he  would  be  hurt  as  he  threw  himself  forward  to  pick  up 
tlie  paper ;  but  with  his  quick  eyes  and  usual  dexterity,  he  saw 
the  note  and  secured  it.  This  romantic  httle  scene  amused  us, 
and  the  other  day,  more  than  a  year  after  his  deatli,  I  found  tiiat 
little  scrap  of  paper  in  one  of  his  books.  I  did  not  even  know 
that  he  had  preserved  it. 

"April  28th. — I  wrote  in  my  journal:  'I  cannot  realize  the 
fact  that  we  are  actually  to  start  to-morrow.  I  have  always 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  in  any  happy  time  of  my  life  coming 
to  an  end.  Surely  this  is  a  token  that  tliere  is  a  life,  and  that  a 
happy  life,  to  come.'  Pauline  wrote  that  same  day  in  my  jour- 
nal :  '  May  God  take  us  ail  under  His  care,'  and  '  Grant  us  the 
blessing  soon  to  meet  again,  all  happier  tiian  in  this  parting 
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hour.'  On  the  last  evening  Albert  stayed  with  me  a  long  time. 
At  first  with  Fernand,  Eugenie,  and  Malte,  and  this  was  almost 
as  good  as  being  alone  together.  Afterwards  we  were  by  our- 
selves. I  hardly  can  tell  whether  we  felt  most  at  that  moment 
die  sorrow  of  parting,  or  the  joy  which  it  gave  us  to  know  that 
we  loved  each  other  so  tenderly.  His  sisters  came  down  again. 
We  four  sat  a  little  while  together,  talking  rather  sadly,  and  then 
they  went  away.  That  night  was  such  a  wretched  one,  that 
though  it  has  been,  followed  by  many  joyous  ones,  and  by  others 
a  tliousand  times  more  terrible  and  sad,  I  cannot  yet  think  of  it 
without  pain.  It  was,  in  fact,  our  last  earthly  separation.  We 
met  once  more,  and  never  parted  again  until  death  came;  a 
more  awful,  but  perhaps  less  bitter,  separation,  than  earthly  fare- 
wells. I  said  good-bye  to  him  from  the  balcony,  and  when  to- 
wards morning  I  went  to  bed,  1  most  fervently  begged  of  God  to 
take  pity  on  ns ;  and  I  think  that  prayer  gave  me  strength. 

"On  the  following  morning — Tuesday,  April  30th,  1833,  the 
day  of  parting — we  were  determined  to  be  courageous  and 
hopeful.  We  felt  it  would  never  do  to  look  on  this  separation 
in  its  worse  light.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  Albert's  sis- 
ters were  in  my  room.  Afterwards  I  went  up  witli  tliem  to  see 
tlieir  mother,  who  gave  me  a  turquoise  ring,  which  made  me 
burst  into  tears,  At  two  o'clock  wc  all  went  together  to  the 
Crocelle,  an  hotel  at  Chiatamone,  where  Prince  Lapouldiyn  had 
invited  us  to  dinner.  But  what  a  sad  dinner  it  was !  I  could 
not  any  longer  restrain  my  tears  and  sobs.  I  was  sitting  by 
Eugenie,  who  entreated  me  to  control  myself,  for  she  was  afraid 
my  mother  would  be  displeased  by  this  excessive  grief.  At  last, 
at  a  quarter  to  four,  we  had  taken  leave  of  everybody,  and  were 
seated  in  our  travelling  carriage.  As  we  were  going  downstairs 
Albert  asked  me  to  give  him  full  permission  to  hope.  I  looked 
at  him  quite  surprised  that  he  should  still  need  such  an  assu- 
rance, and  answered  affirmatively.  Those  were  our  last  words 
before  that  long  separation.  Albert  and  Fernand  followed  us 
for  a  long  time  in  an  open  calbche  in  the  pouring  rain,  which 
must  have  drenched  them  to  the  skin.  I  saw  tliem  a  little  longer 
in  this  way,  but  we  could  not  speak  to  one  another.  At  last, 
after  a  great  waving  of  hands,  their  carriage  stopped,  and  we 
lost  sight  of  it.  This  rain,  which  did  Albert  so  much  hann,  de- 
layed the  departure  of  the  Sully,  in  which  ho  was  to  have  sailed 
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that  night  for  France,  with  his  mother  and  Pauline  and  Eugenic. 
M.  de  la  Ferronnays  was  to  travel  with  them  only  as  far  as  Clvita 
Vecchia,  and  from  thence  proceed  to  Rome  witli  Ms  two  young- 
est daughters." 

As  Alexandrine  said,  our  departure  was  delayed  till  the  next 
day,  the  ist  of  May.  We  were  aU  very  low,  first  on  account  of 
the  parting  with  Alexandrine,  also  from  the  fear  that  our  absence 
from  Naples  might  prove  longer  tlian  we  wished,  and  chiefly  be- 
cause we  were  to  lose  our  dearest  father  and  our  little  sisters  at 
CJvita  Vecchia,  My  mother  was  going  with  us  to  France,  on 
business.  My  father  was  taking  my  sisters  to  the  Convent  of  the 
Triniti  da  Monte,  at  Rome,  where  they  were  to  spend  tMee 
months,  and  Olga  to  make  her  First  Communion.  As  we  were 
all  to  meet  again  in  Rome  on  that  occasion,  we  were  not  looking 
forward  to  a  long  separation ;  but  in  those  days  we  were  so  used 
to  happiness,  diat  it  made  us  exacting.  And  now  this  state  of 
things  was  about  to  be  interrupted,  and  we  were  for  the  first  time 
to  experience  serious  anxiety.  Albert  had  not  been  strong  for 
some  time,  and  the  wetting  he  had  had  on  the  evening  of  Alex- 
andrine's departure,  had  done  him  far  more  harm  than  we  were 
aware  of  During  the  fijrst  part  of  our  passage  he  looked  ill,  but 
we  attributed  it  to  the  sorrow  he  felt  in  parting  witii  her.  When 
the  evening  closed  in,  the  sea  grew  rough,  and  we  all  went  to  lie 
down.  On  arriving  at  Civita  VecchJa,  Albert  asked  my  mother 
to  let  him  remain  there  for  a  couple  of  days,  as  he  wished  to  be 
bled.  He  would  then  follow  us  to  Paris,  he  said,  and  anive  there 
as  soon  as  we  did.  He  had,  unfortunately,  lately  adopted  that 
common  and  injurious  Italian  practice  of  having  recourse  to 
bleeding,  on  tlie  most  trifling  occasions,  and  whenever  his  head 
or  his  cliest  felt  uncomfortable,  he  insisted  on  being '  bled,  with- 
out even  taking  medical  advice.  Though  my  mother  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  how  ill  he  felt,  she  would  on  no  account  have 
left  him  alone ;  but  as  his  father  and  his  little  sisters  were  to 
land  at  Civita  Veccliia,  this  seemed  the  safest  and  most  prudent 
course.  Indeed,  there  was  no  time  for  discussion,  for  the  boat 
was  about  to  start.  My  father  decided  that  Albert  should  remain 
with  him,  and  that  we  should  continue  our  journey.  So  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  went  on  board  again,  with  heavier 
hearts  than  on  the  preceding  day,  but  still  without  any  idea  of 
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the  sorrow  which  was  hanging  over  us.  Our  boat  was  not  out 
of  sight,  when  Albert  was  seized  with  so  violent  a  fever  and  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  that  the  pliyficiaii  pronounced  his  life 
to  be  in  imminent  danger.  I  have  oii^n  thought  that  my  mo- 
ther, who  was  to  go  through  so  many  subsequent  trials,  was  in 
mercy  spared  the  sight  of  this  illness.  Though  she  felt  the  part- 
ing witli  Albert,  and  was  uneasy  about  him,  she  did  not  know 
tlie  urgency  of  the  danger  till  it  was  in  a  great  measure  past. 
It  may  be  easily  imagined  with  what  feelings  she  received  the 
following  letter  two  days  after  our  arrival  in  Paris. 

FROM  M.   DE  LA   FERRONNAYS  TO   HIS   WIFE. 

"  In  order  to  give  you  the  account  which  I  know  you  are  im- 
patiently expecting,  I  ought  to  put  my  own  thoughts  into  some 
kind  of  arrangement,  which  is  not  easy.  First  of  all,  do  not 
be  uneasy.  The  danger  is  past.  We  might  have  been  indeed 
wretched  at  this  moment.  Thank  God !  for  He  it  is  who  puts 
wise  thoughts  into  our  minds,  tliat  I  decided  on  keeping  our 
child  here.  He  would  not  have  arrived  alive  at  Leghorn.  And 
thank  Him  also  that  Miss  McCarthy*  was  on  board  the  same 
steamer,  and  that  there  was  a  man-of-war  in  the  harbor.  But 
for  all  these  circumstances,  God  knows  what  would  have  hap- 
pened !  You  remember  that  just  before  starting,  the  little  doc- 
tor came  in  to  say  that  Albert  had  only  caught  a  chill.  After 
putting  you  on  board,  I  asked  hira  to  go  back  with  me  to  see 
him  again.  We  had  been  away  barely  twenty  minutes.  Imagine 
what  I  felt  at  seeing  the  little  man,  after  only  just  glancing  at 
him,  throw  off  his  coat,  take  out  his  lancet,  and  at  once  bleed 
him  in  the  arm.  All  aghast,  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
'  The  matter !'  he  said,  '  only  just  feel  his  legs,  and  you  will  see.' 
They  were  as  cold  as  ice.  A  few  moments  more  and  our  son 
would  have  been  dead.  That  bleeding  saved  his  life.  The 
blood  began  to  circulate  again,  and  he  fell  asleep.  We  owe  his 
safety  to  that  little  doctor. 

"  Since  that  moment,  good  excellent  Miss  McCarthy  became 
my  teacher  and  my  guardian  angel.  You  know  what  a  skilful 
nurse  she  is,  but  you  can  hardly  picture  to  yourself  what  has 
been  her  devotedness,  her  tender  care  of  Albert.  I  did  my 
best  under  her  direction,  and  you  can  imagine  the  night  we 
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spent  by  his  bedside,  or  icx  the  room  of  our  poor  little  girh 
who  wcie  fiequently  startled  out  of  their  sleep  by  tlieir  bro 
ther's  moanings  But  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  it  now  Moie 
than  once  I  tl  inked  God  that  >ou  were  spared  this  suffering 
In  tlie  morniig  the  fever  hid  abated  and  bemg  somewhat  le 
assured  by  the  doctor  and  at  the  same  time  an\ious  is  to  tlie 
effect  of  this  agitation  upon  the  childien  I  thought  it  best  to 
take  them  at  once  to  Rome  and  Iea\e  them  at  the  convent 
Lapoukh\n  came  to  me  there  and  most  kindly  proposed  just 
what  I  most  wished  that  is  to  send  his  own  phjsician  to 
Albert  I  will  tell  you  another  time  about  that  dear  sweet 
Alexandrine  '^he  loves  hun  too  well  to  ha^e  been  able  t3 
conceal  her  distress  Her  seciet  is  no  longer  a  sccr^.t  nrw 
but  what  does  it  signify  ?  If,  as  the  Abb^  Martin  tliinks,'  this 
marriage  is  made  in  Heaven,  it  will  take  place,  and  prove  a 
blessing.    They  both  deserve  to  be  happy. 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  left  Rome,  carrying  off  widi  me  that 
good,  skilful  physician,  Sauvan.  We  found  Albert  less  well 
than  when  I  left  him,  in  a  high  fever,  and  with  a  dry  hack- 
ing cough.  Sauvan  immediately  bled  him,  and  applied  mus- 
tard poultices  to  his  feet.  My  dearest  love,  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  I  went  through  in  seeing  the  sufferings  of  our  beloved  and 
patient  child.  At  eight  o'clock  diis  morning,  Sauvan  found  it 
necessary  to  bleed  him  once  more,  and  now,  as  I  am  sitting 
writing  by  his  bedside,  he  seems  nearly  himself  again.  I  did 
not  write  by  yesterday's  post,  for  I  had  nothing  but  anxious 
fears  to  impart.  I  was  almost  out  of  my  mind  with  grief,  and 
should  have  talked  nonsense,  I  am  miserable  when  I  think 
that  it  will  be  a  whole  fortnight  before  you  receive  this  letter, 
and  that  during  all  that  time  you  will  be  fearing  and  suffer- 
ing. Oh,  it  has  been  indeed  a  trial !  I  can  never  be  grate- 
ful enough  to  that  dear,  old  Miss  McCarthy.  All  the  money 
I  can  give  her,  and  all  the  affection  I  can  show  her,  wUl  never 
repay  one  half  of  our  debt  of  gratitude.  How  we  fee!  to  love 
one  who  is  helping  us  to  save  a  beloved  child  from  the  jaws  of 
death.  How  charming  and  clever  we  tiiink  them.  I  think  I 
should  have  quite  lost  my  head  but  for  tiiis  good  woman.  Even 
as  it  was,  I  could  hardly  control  myself.  Poor  dear  woman,  she 
has  never  taken  off  her  clothes  since  she  was  lying  on  the  deck 
of  the  steamer.     She  has  scarcely  eaten  or  drunk,  or  slept  for 
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more  than  half-an-hour,  for  four  days,  all  for  the  sake  of  our 
child.  Our  poor  boy's  changed  face  looks  sadly  wan  and 
pale.  He  is  dreadfully  thin,  and  his  eyes  so  laige  and  sunk- 
en. Still,  he  is  better ;  he  feels  so,  he  says,  and  he  wishes  me 
to  tell  you,  and  to  add  that  he  dotes  upon  you  and  on  his  sisters. 
His  only  grief  is  not  to  be  with  you.  He  can  speak  now ;  he 
coughs  less,  and  breathes  more  easily,  and  I  hai-dly  know  whe- 
ther to  grieve  or  rejoice.  He  is,  I  think,  out  of  danger,  but  it  is 
terrible  to  see  him  looking  so  dreadfully  ill.  I  see  now  there  is 
nothing  one  would  not  go.  through  for  one's  children.  How  glad 
I  should  be  to  take  our  Albert's  place  on  that  bed  of  suffering ! 
Well,  I  trust  Almighty  God  will  not  try  us  any  further.  He  will 
hear  our  prayers,  and  yours  especially,  who  have  always  received 
with  resignation  and  sweetness  every  cross  He  has  laid  upon 
you.  Ah,  this  has  been  a  great  trial,  my  dearest  wife,  and  a 
great  escape  1     I  promise  to  bless  God  for  it  with  all  my  heart. 

"  I  will  tell  you  another  day  what  I  felt  when  the  boat  took 
you  all  away.  How  my  heart  ached  whilst  I  stood  gazing  on 
it  with  hot,  dry,  fearless  eyes,  rmtil  it  lessened  and  then  dis- 
appeared. For  a  long  time  I  could  still  discern  the  faint  trail 
of  the  smoke,  then  that  too,  passed  away,  and  I  found  myself 
alone  ;  alone  with  my  dying  boy.  Oh,  my  dear  Albertine,  when 
I  see  you  and  my  girls  again,  I  may  perhaps  forget  what  I  have 
suffered,  and  what  I  am  still  going  through  ;  but  till  then  !  .  ,  . 
Well,  on  the  whole,  Albert  is  better.  I  would  not  tel!  you  so  if 
it  were  otherwise.  The  doctor  made  me  very  happy  just  now  by 
giving  me  full  directions  about  his  mode  of  life  during  his  re- 
,covery,  and  our  journey  to  Rome,  Tfiis  shows  he  is  sincere, 
when  he  says  he  is  out  of  danger.  I  fully  believe  it,  and  so  will 
you. 

"I  have  agreed  with  Madame  Barat*  that  Olga  should  com- 
mence at  once  to  prepare  for  her  Fiist  Communun  but  nt 
to  make  it  till  the  time  when  we  hope  all  to  be  with  her  at  that 
important  moment  of  her  life.  You  would  ha\e  been  pleased  to 
see  me  watching  over  our  little  girls,  and  looking  at  them  m 
their  beds.  Farewell,  my  dearest  wife.  \ou  must  forgiie  this 
incoherent  letter,  for  my  head,  my  heart  and  my  body  are 
almost  worn  out.     I  am  nearly  in  a  fever  myself.     The  next 

•  Miidame  Barat  was  the  foundrMS  of  tlie  OvAn  of  the  Sacrad  Heart,  anJ  who  died  lately 
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time  I  write,  I  hope  to  do  so  in.  a  more  rational  manner. 
Farewell,  my  dear  love.  Kiss,  for  me,  my  darling  girls,  my 
dear,  good  Charles,  and  all  our  dear  ones.  Love  me  always, 
and  above  all  pray  for  me  and  for  Albert.  Poor  dear  Albert, 
how  much  be  has  suffered  !     Once  more,  adieu." 


"  My  Dear  Wife— Albert  is  out  of  danger.  Be  happy,  and 
thank  God  I  He  was  much  worse  again  on  Monday,  the  6th, 
and  we  had  no  medical  men  but  those  of  Civita  Vecchia,  who 
showed,  however,  more  skill  than  I  expected.  The  crisis  came 
on  about  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  was  terrible  while  it  lasted, 
and  had  it  continued  a  few  hours  longer,  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  send  you  to-day  nothing  but  the  heart-breaking  an- 
nouncement of  the  loss  of  the  dearest  and  best  child  ever  given 
to  any  parents.  But  God  has  had  mercy  on  us.  In  less  tlian 
two  hours  Albert's  pulse  rose  to  170,  with  a  dreadful  difficulty  in 
breathing.  I  sent  for  the  two  doctors,  who  immediately  bled 
him.  This  produced  some  relief,  but  there  still  seemed  reason 
to  apprehend  another  crisis,  which  our  poor  child  could  not  have 
lived  through.  We  remained  in  agonizing  suspense  from  three 
to  seven  o'clock.  At  that  time  an  abundant  perspiration  came 
on,  which  till  then  the  physician  had  vainly  endeavored  to  bring 
about.  This  was  the  one  tiling  to  be  desired,  and  oh,  with  what 
ardor  I  poured  forth  thanksgivings  from  the  very  depths  of  my 
soul  I  You  will  understand  it,  for  you  love  our  children  as  much 
as  I  do.  How  everything  seems  to  change  about  us  when  we 
see  an  improvement  in  a  beloved  patient !  As  the  favorable 
symptoms  increased,  Albert's  countenance  resumed  a  more  natu- 
ral expression ;  his  sufferings  diminished ;  he  looked  serene  and 
almost  cheerful.  The  perspiration  lasted  till  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  When  it  began  to  abate,  preparations  were  made  to 
remove  him  into  another  bed,  and  he  had  scarcely  been  placed 
in  it,  before  he  fell  into  a  refresliing  sleep,  which  lasted  till 
morning. 

"  I  had  written  to  Fernand  at  the  outset  of  Albert's  illness, 
leaving  it  to  him  to  come  or  not,  as  he  wished,  and  this  morning 
he  arrived  at  full  speed.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  him,  and  Al- 
bert was  pleased.     I  dare  not  dwell  for  the  present  on  the  diffi- 
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culties  that  may  arise.  Good  Miss  McCarthy  goes  away  to-mor- 
row, quite  knocked  up,  and  we  shall  feel  lier  loss  sadly,  though 
she  has  pretty  well  taught  me  to  be  a  good  nurse  And  /  have 
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pressed  in  mind,  but  on  the  contrary,  though  I  have  led  a  trying 
life  since  we  parted,  I  have  not  for  a  long  time  felt  so  well.  Hap- 
piness dulled  my  powers,  but  suffering  revives  me. 

"  Let  me  hear  about  the  girls.  I  am  pining  for  news  about 
them.  Tell  mc  if  they  are  looking  well  and  blooming.  Oh,  do 
beg  of  them  not  to  be  ill.  It  is  so  dreadful  to  see  one's  children 
suffer !  It  is  only  then  that  we  feel  how  much  we  love  them. 
Would  that  I  could  always  suffer  every  pain  instead  of  them,  and 
guard  tliem  from  every  sorrow.  You  will  remind  me  that  we  may 
soon  not  have  a  place  where  to  lay  our  heads.  I  can  only  reply, 
'God  will  provide.'  He  knows  it  is  not  through  any  fault  of 
mine  that  we  are  so  situated.  He  is  able  and  willing  to  assist 
us,  and  will  no  doubt  do  so  when  we  have  no  other  help  to  turn 
to.  Good-bye,  my  dear  and  most  beloved  wife.  Get  back  to  me 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  without  you  I  am  not  worth  a  straw. 
Kiss,  not  once,  but  a  thousand  times,  my  darling  Pauline,  and 
my  Jane,t  Charlie,  his  pretty  Emma,  and  all  our  dear  ones,  and 
love  me,  if  you  can,  as  much  as  I  love  you." 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

"CLvila  VoMliia.  May  uUi,  1S33. 

"Albert  is  going  on  well.  His  recovery  must  be  slow,  but 
there  are  no  bad  symptoms,  and  the  fever  has  quite  subsided. 

»  The  reader  will  rerallect  Iliat  it  was  barely  iLrae  ycsts  since  M.  lie  la  Ferronnays  was 
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He  will  not  be  allowed  to  get  up  for  some  days.  We  cannot  be 
too  careful.  It  is  delightful  to  see  Fernand's  devotion  to  his 
brother.  If  I  can  possibly  send  Albert  to  Ems,  I  will  do  so,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  but  also  to  make  him  happy,  and 
to  turn  his  mind  from  the  gloomy  thoughts  he  indulges  when 
away  from  Alexandrine.  I  know  what  comments  this  will  give 
rise  to,  but  after  all,  what  does  it  signify?  Having  gone  so  far 
in  this  matter,  it  will  be  hard  that  it  should  not  end  as  they  both 
wish.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  it.  They  will  be  poor,  of 
course,  but  they  will  also  enjoy  some  years  of  happiness,  and  I 
do  not  think  you  will  talce  a  sterner  view  of  the  subject  than  I  do. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  as  long  as  they  are  both  free,  neither  one 
nor  the  other  will  marry  any  one  else.  Why,  then,  should  they 
be  condemned  to  wither  apart,  spending  life  in  endless  regrets  ? 
I  have  dierefore  resolved,  if  you  do  not  object  to  it,  to  enable 
Albert  to  go  and  take  the  waters  at  Ems.* 

"  I  have  only  just  received  your  letter  from  Leghorn.  Poor 
darlings,  how  ignorant  you  were  of  our  anxieties,  wheu  you  spoke 
of  sending  back  Albert  to  me  from  Paris !  The  doctors  say,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it,  that  so  sharp  an  illness  at  the  age  of 
one-and-twenty,  will  serve  to  establish  his  health,  and  tliat  he 
will  be  a  great  deal  stronger  than  before.  Poor  dear  boy  1  It 
would  grieve  you  to  see  him  looking  so  tall,  tliin,  and  pale ; 
nevertheless,  I  rejoice  to  see  him  pale.  He  was  anything  but 
pale  three  days  ago.  I  shall  never  forget  his  crimson  face  and 
sparkling  eyes.  Oh,  dearest,  I  feel  nothing  but  happiness  to- 
day! Do  you,  who  know  so  well  how,  return  thanks  to  God  for 
yourself  and  for  me,  and  implore  Him  to  afflict  me  in  any  other 
way,  rather  than  through  my  children's  sufferings.  Our  little 
girls'  letters  brought  tears  into  my  eyes.  I  like  to  hear  them 
say  they  cannot  do  without  me,  and  yet  it  saddens  me  too,  for  by 
this  time  they  ought  to  have  had  other  protectors  than  their  father. 
Give  tliem  a  thousand  kisses.  I  shall  write  to  them  as  soon  as 
I  can.  Their  letters  do  me  a  world  of  good,  but  do  not  tell 
tliem  to  write.  Let  them  do  so  when  they  are  inclined.  Good- 
bye, my  beloved  wife.     Best  love  to  all." 

'  This  plan  mas  untbrtunately  given  up,  Ihe  doctors  hiving  subsaqueiillj  decided  [liat  iIk 
wateis  were  not  necessary  tor  Albert. 
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"  My  Dear  Wife— I  am  just  come  back  from  Rome,  where  I 
have  been  spending  a  clay  and  a  night.  This  is  the  best  proof 
I  can  give  you  of  Albert's  improved  condition.  The  doctors  are 
quite  surprised  at  his  rapid  recovery.  During  my  absence  he 
was  left  in  Femand's  charge,  who  is  a  stricter  gaoler  than  my- 
self, and  obeys  orders  with  scrupulous  exactness.  He  is  a  capi- 
tal nurse.  It  is  charming  to  see  him  with  his  brother.  He 
amuses  him,  makes  him  laugh,  and  pets  him  like  a  child.  He 
has  had  his  bed  put  alongside  Albert's,  and  when  I  came  back 
to-night,  I  found  them  both  fast  asleep. 

"  You  must  have  had  an  enchanting  passage  from  Genoa,  with 
the  view  of  the  Riviera,  and  the  mountains  in  the  background  in 
sight  the  whole  of  the  day,  AU  that  bright,  grand,  luxuriant 
country  fonns  a  marked  contrast  to  the  barren  and  desolate 
coast  of  Provence,  with  its  dull  grey  coloring,  and  ugly  moun- 
tain line.  This  is  by  no  means  pleasant  to  our  French  feelings, 
and  we  have  need  to  call  to  mind  the  poet's  words — 

not  to  experience  something  like  disappointment  in  approaching 
the  coast  of  France.  For  the  next  four  montlis  the  past  days 
will  be  tiie  only  ones  which  will  enable  me  to  get  through  the 
others.  My  only  interest  will  bo  your  letters.  Now  that  my 
fears  about  Albert  are  at  an  end,  I  begin  to  be  a  little  alarmed 
at  the  heavy  expenses  I  have  incurred,  and  still  have  to  meet. 
My  little  fund  at  Naples  will  be  well-nigh  exhausted  in  a  month. 
But  when  I  think  of  the  escape  we  have  had,  I  can  do  nothing 
but  thank  and  bless  God,  who  has  spared  me  the  greatest  of 
sorrows,  and  only  tries  me  with  regard  to  money  matters,  ffe 
will  provide.    Kiss  my  beloved  darlings  for  me." 


CONTINUATION  OF   ALEXANDRINES  JOURNAL. 

"  After  travelling  all  night,  we  arrived  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  ist  of  May,  in  Rome,  tlirough  that  enchanting  Lateran  Gate. 
My  aifection  for  my  good  and  pious  AJbert  made  me  look  upon 
Rome  in  a  new  light,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  be  once  more  in  the 
holy  city  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  where  our  love  had  begun. 
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We  drove  to  Serny's  Hotel.  From  our  windows  I  could  see  our 
old  abode,  the  Casa  Margherita,  and  the  French  Academy  bril- 
liantly lighted  up.  All  these  places  had  now  a  peculiar  charm 
for  me,  and  what  I  cared  little  about  before  now  became  precious 
in  my  eyes.     The  next  day  (the  and  of  May)  1  went  to  see  the 

M s.     When  I  found  myself  in  their  room  a  strange  sense 

of  the  changes  that  happen  in  life  seized  me.  Everything  con- 
cerning myself  had  so  altered  since  I  was  last  with  them.    I 

was  very  glad  to  hear  from  M that  I  was  looking  younger, 

and  that  my  complexion  was  much  improved.  She  spoke  of 
Albert,  but  this  embarrassed  me.  I  liked  better  to  talk  of  him 
with  Malte  Putbus,  who  knew  all  about  our  affairs,  and  took  an 
interest  in  them. 

"  In  the  night  of  May  tlie  3rd,  I  had  so  fearful  a  dream  that 
as  soon  as  I  was  up  I  went  to  Mamma,  who  was  in  bed,  to  tell 
her  of  it.  It  had  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  with  Albert  and 
Mamma  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  hollow,  which  was  filled  with  a 
number  of  graves  with  Crosses  upon  them.  Albert  said  to  me, 
'  Have  you  the  courage  to  walk  amongst  all  those  Crosses  ?'  I 
felt  strangely  frightened,  but  answered  interiorly,  '  Since  he  asks 
me  to  do  so,  I  will.'  Then  I  took  Mamma's  hand  and  went 
down  with  -her  amongst  the  graves,  from  whence  I  could  see 
Albert  standing  above  us.  I  felt  glad  to  have  had  the  courage 
to  do  in  my  dream  what  I  had  shrunk  from  till  Albert  proposed 
it.  I  said  to  Mamma  that  I  was  afraid  this  dream  was  a  bad 
omen,  and  this  led  us  to  speak  of  Albert.  She  told  me  that  in 
her  opinion  the  state  of  his  health  would  be  a  sufiicient  objection 
to  our  marriage,  even  if  no  other  hindrances  existed.  Eut  this 
I  would  never  allow.  On  the  same  day  I  went  to  the  Villa 
Pamphili  with  the  M — — s.  How  many  pleasant  thoughts  of  the 
past,  and  at  that  moment  of  the  future  also,  it  brought  to  ray 
mind !  A  few  hours  later,  after  dinner  at  the  M s,  I  re- 
marked that  Count  Maurice  Putbus  had  left  the  room,  and  some 
one  told  me  he  had  been  fetched  out.  He  came  back  and  spoke 
to  Mamma,  who  looked  agitated,  and  I  suspected  that  some- 
thing had  happened  which  they  were  keeping  from  me.  I  heard, 
or  thought  I  heard,  the  words  '  French  vessel.'  Immediately  the 
thought  of  an  accident  at  sea  crossed  my  mind.  My  mother  got 
up,  and  we  went  away.  She  would  not  say  anything  till  we  were 
alone,  but  in  the  carriage  she  told  me  that  Albert  was  ill  at 
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Civita  Vecchia,  and  that  his  father  had  come  to  Rome  to  fetch 
a  physician.  At  first  I  felt  a  sort  of  relief,  for  I  had  dreaded 
something  worse.  But  shortly  afterwards  a  terror  seized  me 
that  my  mother  had  not  told  me  tlie  whole  trutli.  I  knew  that 
M.  de  la  Ferronnays  was  in  the  same  hotel  with  us,  and  I  was 
dying  to  see  him ;  but  by  a  series  of  misunderstandings  the 
evening  passed  without  our  meeting.  When  I  was  lefl  alone, 
quite  in  despair,  I  wrote  to  Pauline  the  following  lines,  not  that 
I  thought  of  sending  them,  but  only  because  I  had  no  one  else 
to  speak  to. 

" '  Pauline,  I  am  too  wretched.  I  write  to  you  because  I  have 
no  one  here  to  whom  I  can  pour  out  my  anguish.  Oil,  why  are  you 
not  here?  And  only  imagine  that  in  this  moment  of  dreadfiil 
anxiety,  Mamma  has  just  told  me  tliat  she  may  perhaps  feel  her- 
self bound  in  duty  not  to  let  me  marry  a  man  whose  health  is  so 
failing;  when  I  know  that  it  is  grief  that  kills  him,  and  that  noth- 
ing but  happiness  can  do  him  good.  O  !  my  God,  I  do  not  ask 
Thee  to  take  my  life,  for  that  would  make  him  miserable,  but  in 
any  other  way  let  me  suffer  everything  Thou  wilt,  in  soul  and 
body,  and  let  him  be  happy  for  a  very  long  time  on  earth,  for  the 
sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Pauline,  I  shall  go  out  of  my 
mind  I  May  God  help  me,  and  not  punish  me  for  my  too  great 
love  for  Albert !' 

"  Every  time  that  my  mother  tried  to  convince  me  how  terri- 
ble it  would  be  to  see  ray  husband  ill,  and  that  it  would  be 
worse  then  than  now,  I  answered :  '  Oh !  no,  if  I  were  his  wife,  I 
could  nurse  him  myself,  and  that  would  lessen  the  suffering ! 
said  this  so  earnestly  that  it  made  Mamma  for  the  first  time 
1     t     d  tl       t      gtl   rf     y  f  elings  for  Albert,  and  from  that 

m     t    h  1     d  t    d       11  she  could  to  forward  our  mar- 

g        Sh    t  li        tl        it  r\  ards.     Albert's  father,  also,  dur- 
g  1       11  b  ced  of  the  depth  of  our  attach- 

m    t,     d        h  ft  d  to  each  other  that  to  this  illness 

w  d  bt   1  f  rr  age  and  all  our  happiness.     This 

was  true,  but,  alas  1  we  were  not  aware  at  that  time  of  the  fatal 
results  it  left  behind  it,  and  which  only  manifested  themselves 
long  afterwards.  I  had  news  that  same  day  of  Eugenie  and 
Pauline  from  their  father,  and  he  gave  me  also  my  little  book  of 
thoughts  which  I  had  left  with  Albert,  At  the  time  when  his 
breathing  was  so  oppressed  that  he  could  hardly  speak,  he  said 
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to  Eugdnie :  '  Look  in  t!^e  vessel  for  Alex's  little  book.  You 
will  find  it  on  my  bed,  and  also  the  cushion  she  worked  for  me. 
Take  care  of  them  both.'  Eugenie  gave  tlie  book  to  her  father, 
who  was  seeing  them  off,  under  the  idea  tiaat  it  would  be  imme- 
diately returned  to  Albert ;  but  when  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  got 
back  to  the  hotel  he  found  his  son  almost  at  death's  door.  From 
the  window  that  poor  father  happened  to  catch  sight  of  the  van- 
ishing steamer,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  cry  out : 
'  Albert  is  dying  I  Come  back  1  come  back  !'  The  sight  of  my 
little  book  filled  me  with  sorrowful  surprise.  Albert  was  to  have 
kept  it  till  we  met  again.  Had  he  been  conscious  lie  would 
never  have  parted  with  it. 

"  The  Abb^  Martin  came  to  see  us.  Mamma  told  him  of 
Albert's  illness,  and  he  was  so  grieved  that  I  felt  a,  greater  regard 
for  him  than  ever,  although  even  before  I  knew  him  I  had  look- 
ed upon  him  as  a  friend.  If  I  could  have  spoken  to  him  alone 
that  day,  I  think  I  should  have  opened  my  heart  to  him,  and  told 
him  how  much  I  loved  Albert  and  Albert's  religion.  If,  indeed, 
he  did  not  know  it  already.  He  must  have  seen  my  eyes  fiill  of 
tears,  for  I  had  no  wish  to  hide  them  from  him.  I  was  gifted  at 
that  time  with  extraordinary  calmness,  and  a  firmness  and  cour- 
age which  had  not  hitherto  belonged  to  my  character,  so  that  I 
did  not  care  for  the  remarks  and  opposition  of  the  world.  I  felt 
sure  of  Albert's  love,  and  of  mine  for  him ;  and  certain  that  ours 
was  a  right  kind  of  love.  When  M.  de  la  Ferronnays  returned 
to  Civita  Vecchia,  taking  with  him  M.  Sauvan,  Prince  Lapouk- 
hyn's  physician.  Mamma  and  I  went  with  him  to  the  top  of  the 
staircase  to  bid  him  good-bye.  What  a  parting  it  was.  Would 
Albert  be  alive  the  next  time  we  should  meet !  Not  knowing 
how  to  express  what  I  felt,  I  kissed  his  hand.  In  the  afternoon 
I  went  to  the  Triniti  da  Monte  with  Mamma,  to  see  Olga  and 
Albertine.  That  was  also  a  spot  full  of  sweet,  sad  recollections. 
Olga  came  to  us  in  tears.  Wliilst  Mamma  was  trying  to  com- 
fort her  about  Albert,  I  took  one  of  the  nuns  aside,  and  gave 
her  an  alms  for  the  poor,  begging  her  to  get  prayers  for  the 
brother  of  these  poor  children, 

"  Prince  Laponkhyn  was  in  the  same  hotel  with  us.  His 
room  was  near  mine,  and  he  told  me  never  to  scruple  sending 
for  him  if  I  felt  too  anxious.  I  did  not  do  that,  but  sometimes 
very  late,  before  I  went  to  bed,  I  used  to  speak  to  liim  through 
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the  door,  and  say,  '  What  do  you  thiok  of  him  ?  He  was  better, 
you  know  ?  Sauvan.  will  do  him  good.'  1  wanted  to  hear  from 
somebody  words  of  hope.  Oh,  those  nights  I  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  terrible  than  the  sickness  and  death  of  those  we  love, 
it  is  to  be  absent  from  them  at  the  time.  Sometimes  the  thought 
would  flash  across  me  that  at  that  very  moment  Albert  was  dy- 
ing. Nevertlieless  the  hours  of  anguish  which  I  spent  on  my 
knees  at  tlie  open  window  were  more  bearable  than  those  which 
I  dragged  out  in  the  company  of  others,  and  obliged  to  exercise 
self-control.  Yet  on  tliose  nights  the  very  splendor  of  the  stars 
seemed  to  me  ominous;  those  gleaming  orbs,  the  sight  of  which 
used  always  to  soothe  me,  now  appeared  to  threaten  evil.  The 
whole  world  would  be  so  dreadful  if  Albert  were  to  die  !  Once 
again,  in  my  after  life,  one  terrible  night,  the  moon  had  the  same 
ghastly  effect  upon  me.  I  do  not  know  if  my  heart  quite  ac- 
quiesced in  the  prayer  my  lips  uttered,  but  I  know  I  kept  repeat- 
ing, with  all  the  strength  of  my  will ;  '  My  God,  Thy  will  be 
done !'  Once  when  I  was  thus  praying  in  one  of  those  moments 
of  bitterest  grief,  I  was  suddenly  filled  with  an  irrepressible  joy. 
I  felt  certain  I  should  see  Albert  alive,  and  that  we  should  once 
more  be  glad.  Then  the  stars  shone  again  as  brightly  as  of  old, 
and  everytliing  spoke  of  delightful  happiness  to  come.  Fearing 
to  lose  this  joyfGl  feeling,  I  went  at  once  to  bed,  that  my  last 
thoughts  might  be  impressed  with  it. 

"  We  went  to  the  Trinitk  again  to  see  the  two  children.  It 
was  the  time  I  liked  best  in  the  day.  As  we  went  in  I  heard  at 
a  distance  the  singing  of  hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  When 
we  came  home  we  found  better  news  from  Civita  Veccliia.  They 
told  us  that  the  Princess  Z^n^de  Wolkonsky  had  called  whilst 
we  were  out,  and  had  waited  some  time  for  us.  I  found  a  bit  of 
paper  on  which  she  had  been  scribbling  these  words,  written 
over  and  over  again :  '  La  speranza  non  st  deve  mai  abbandon- 
are.'*  I  felt  glad,  for  at  that  moment  the  least  trifle  seemed  to 
influence  me. 

"  May  6th. — ^We  dined  with  Princess  Wolkonsky  at  her  villa 
near  the  Lateran,  How  sadly  I  gazed  on  the  beautiful  Roman 
Campagna !  Yet  I  was  not  without  hope.  When  we  returned 
in  the  evening  we  found  M.  Sauvan,  who  brought  us  a  better 
account.     But  Albert  has  been  so  dreadfully  ill  that  he  can- 
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not  be  brought  to  Rome  in  less  than  a  week's  time  at  the  soonest, 
and  so  the  small  hopes  I  had  of  seeing  him  vanished,  I  wrote  the 
same  evening  to  Pauline  and  Eugenie,  but  without  letting  them 
know  the  whole  extent  of  what  I  had  feared  and  suffered. 

" '  Mv  DEAR  FRiENDS—May  the  joy  I  felt  last  night  continue 
and  increase  !  Till  tliis  morning  I  had  some  little  hope  of 
remaining  here  mitil  aiter  Albert's  arrival,  but  it  now  seems 
decided  that  we  leave  the  day  after  to-morrow.  If  he  is  but 
well,  I  do  not  care.  I  have  learnt  to  endure  absence.  God's 
will  be  done !  All  He  docs  is  well  done.  I  should  indeed 
be  ungrateful  if  I  were  to  murmur  now,  when,  notwithstaJid- 
ing  all  I  have  gone  through.  He  has  made  me  a  hundred 
times,  nay  a  thousand  times  happier  than  I  deserve.' 

"  That  same  day  Fernand  unexpectedly  walked  in.  He  had 
ridden  the  wliole  way  from  Naples,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  to  help  nurse  his  brother.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival I  went  with  him  to  the  Triniti  to  see  his  sisters.  Whilst 
w^ting  for  them  we  went  into  the  Church,  where  I  had  often 
been  with  Albert  to  hear  the  exquisite  singing.  It  was  a 
great  comfort  to  pray  with  Fernand  for  Albert,  and  to  pray 
on  my  knees.  It  pained  me  so  much  not  to  be  always  able 
to  do  this.  When  Olga  came  to  us  she  looked  quite  sur- 
prised at  seeing  Fernand,  and  said :  '  Oh,  is  it  you,  Fernand  ? 
I  thought  it  must  be  Charles  and  Emma,  for  they  told  us 
that  M.  and  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays  were  here.'  This  made 
us  smile,  and  I  thoi^ht  it  a  good  omen.  After  dinner  Fer- 
nand sat  down  on  the  sofa  by  my  side,  to  arrange  about  a 
letter  to  Albert,  which  he  was  to  give  him  as  soon  as  he  was 
well  enough  to  read  it.     This  was  my  note  : 

" '  It  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  write  to  you !  but  it 
will  give  you  pleasure  to  see  my  handwriting,  and  perhaps 
what  I  shall  tell  you  may  be  a  comfort,  I  am  sure  I  need 
not  say  that  I  love  you,  my  beloved  Albert,  and  that  I  think 
I  have  never  loved,  and  certainly  never  will  love,  any  but 
you.  I  can  endure  our  separation  when  I  am  certain  you  are 
well,  but  for  God's  sake  try  as  much  as  you  can  to  recover.  Do 
try  to  spare  me  such  terrible  anxiety.  Take  care  of  yourself,  as 
you  would  wish  to  take  care  of  me.  If  you  love  me,  follow  the 
advice  of  your  friends.  It  is  better  to  be  too  prudent  than  not  to 
be  prudent  enough.    Thank  God  a  thousand  tinges  that  you  are 
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really  better !  To-morrow  evening  Femand  will  send  us  an 
account  of  you  to  Viterbo.  God  grant  it  may  be  a  good  one. 
Have  you  !ieard  that  the  waters  of  Ems  are  prescribed  for  you  ? 
You  must  not  make  any  objection  to  this  plan,  indeed  you  must 
try  to  promote  it,  for  Ems  is  only  one  day's  distance  from  Kis- 
singen,  where  we  are  going,  and  in  this  way  we  might  meet  in 
about  seven  weeks.  Only  think,  dearest  Albert,  how  pleasant 
that  would  be!  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  God  loves  us.  I  feel  a  litde 
distressed  at  writing  to  you  before  everybody.  Well,  never  mind. 
What  I  meant  to  say  is  this ;  if  you  wish  me  to  do  anything  in 
the  world  for  you  which  I  can  do,  be  sui-e  I  will  do  it ;  of  course 
I  do  not  mean  anj^hing  wrong.  If  this  promise  can  give  you 
pleasure,  bear  it  always  in  mind.  Farewell,  beloved  friend. 
Let  us  beg  of  God  to  look  on  us  with  mercy,  and  promise 
Him  to  be  as  good  as  possible.  May  we  soon  meet  again 
with  His  help  who  orders  all  things  for  the  best.     Al — .' 

"  I  found  this  note,  and  all  those  I  have  ever  written  to  Albert, 
in  a  little  pocketTbook  which  he  always  carried  about  him.  To- 
gether with  these  were  his  First  Communion  ribbon,  a  prayer  his 
mother  had  sewed  in  the  lining,  and  a  relic  of  St.  Alphonsus  Li- 
guori.  At  eleven  o^clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  May, 
Fernand  went  to  Civita  Vecchia,  He  took  leave  of  me  with  the 
most  brotherly  affection,  and  I  felt  myself  thoroughly  his  sister. 
He  understood  all  we  felt  so  well,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  to 
see  Albert !  And  when  should  I  see  hun  again  ?  I  kept  saying 
this  to  myself  as  I  took  leave  of  Fernand.  What  a  separation 
it  was !  and  not  a  creature  to  whom  I  could  tell  my  thoughts !  I 
was  a  little  comforted,  however,  by  Femand's  visit,  and  at  think- 
ing he  was  with  him,  and  that  he  would  give  him  my  letter.  The 
next  day  we  left  Rome,  and  slept  at  Viterbo.  There  I  heard  of 
a  young  man  who  had  died,  and  was  lying  in  the  church  close  to 
the  Inn.  It  made  me  sorrowful.  I  could  not  bear  anything 
which  suggested  the  idea  that  Albert  might  die.  Such  was  my 
folly  at  that  time.  I  believed  indeed  in  Heaven,  but  cared  only 
for  earthly  joys.  Our  letters  were  brought  to  us  early  the  nest 
morning,  and  the  accounts,  thanks  to  God,  were  good." 


Albert  recovered  rapidly.  A  fortnight  after  Alexandrine's  de- 
parture he  was  at  home,  almost  quite  well  again,  and  wrote  thence 
the  following  letter  to  his  mother  : 
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ALBERT  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

"  At  last,  my  dearest  mother,  I  am  allowed  to  write  a  few 
words  to  you,  I  can  hardly  believe  yet  in  all  that  has  happened. 
You  are  at  Dangu,  and  I  am  here  in  Rome  again !  It  is  certainly 
very  strange  t  The  sad  part  of  the  affair  is  the  anxiety  I  have 
given  my  dejir  father.  One  half  hour  more  of  that  fever,  I  am 
told,  would  have  prevented  my  ever  seeing  you  again.  Does  it 
not  seem  incredible,  dearest  mother?  For  my  own  part,  I  had 
not  tlie  least  notion  of  it.  The  minutes  went  by,  and  I  took  no 
notice  of  them.  That  week  when  I  was  so  ill  I  felt  strangely 
without  pain.  I  may  have  forgotten  my  sufferings,  but  I  certainly 
am  not  conscious  of  them  when  I  look  back,  and  I  was  on  the 
point  of  departing  from  this  life  with  little  previous  expectation 
of  it.  God  has  mercifully  delayed  a  departure  for  which  I  was 
ill-prepared.  Eut  He  has  shown  me  that  we  owght  be  ready  at 
any  moment  to  obey  His  summons.  I  thank  Him  with  all  my 
heart  for  this  knowledge.  I  am  going  to  spend  the  summer  quite 
quietly  with  my  dearest  father  and  my  good  Fernand,  but  long- 
ing, pining  for  you  to  come  back.  Do  not  keep  us  waiting  too 
long.  Do  all  come  very  soon,  Emma  and  Charles  included. 
Tell  them  that  although  I  am  bad  about  writing,  I  love  them 
nevertheless,  with  all  my  heart  Good-bye,  my  darling  mother. 
I  love  you  more  than  I  can  express.  Oh,  why  am  I  not  with  you 
and  my  dear  sisters!  Write  to  me  as  often  as  you  can,  and  love 
me  always.  Your  Albert." 

FROM  MY  FATHER  TO  MY  MOTHER. 

"  Absurd  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  not  time  to  write  to  you  to- 
day more  than  a  few  words.  Albert  has  borne  perfectly  well  our 
journey  of  eight  hours.  He  has  not  coughed  once,  and  does  not 
seem  at  all  tired.  I  have  given  liim  leave  to  write  you  a  short 
letter.  I  think  he  is  going  on  very  well.  There  could  not  have 
been  a  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  recovery.  Now  what  we  have 
to  avoid  is  imprudence,  and  this  is  no  easy  matter.  It  is  on  this 
account  I  do  not  leave  him.  1  hope  he  will  continue  to  be  as 
good  and  tractable  as  at  present.  He  is  as  excellent  a  creature 
as  ever  lived.  The  children  are  charming,  and  getting  on  beauti- 
fully. Good-bye,  my  dearest  wife.  I  will  write  you  a  real  letter 
the  day  after  to-n 
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ALBERT  TO  M.  DE  MONTALEMBERT. 

"  Romp,  May  jolh.  1S33. 

"  Well,  my  dear  kind  friend,  we  make  plans,  and  God  overrules 
them.  1  expected  that  by  this  time  we  should  have  met  and 
spent  many  happy  days  together.  Instead  of  which,  I  am  at 
Rome  for  a  short  time,  and  then  I  go  to  Castellamare  with  my 
father  and  Fernand.  I  have  been  neither  more  or  less  tlian  dy- 
ing. A  few  more  minutes,  and  it  would  have  been  all  over  with 
me.  God  has  ordained  it  otherwise.  So  much  the  better.  But 
when  shall  we  meet  again  ?  Do  write  often.  I  fear  our  friend- 
ship will  have  to  stand  the  test  of  a  prolonged  absence.  I  have 
not  heard  from  you  for  ages.  I  am  allowed  to  write  very  little 
at  a  time.  Is  it  true,  as  M.  Bunsen  tells  us,  that  dear  Uio  is 
about  to  marry  a  wealthy  and  amiable  English  lady.'  I  hope  it 
is  so,  and  that  he  will  be  as  happy  as  he  deserves  to  be. 

"And  you,  dear  friend,  what  are  you  doing  with  yourself?  If 
only  you  would  not  keep  so  much  aloof,  and  control  your  imagi- 
nation, which  makes  you  see  things  differently  from  what  they 
are,  and  aim  at  impossible  results.  Do  not  suppose  that  when  I 
accuse  you  of  exaggeration,  I  allude  at  all  to  your  affections  and 
feelings.  No,  I  mean  politics,  which  wear  your  life  out  For  my 
own  part,  I  honestly  confess  that  I  have  no  decided  political 
opinions,  for  I  nowhere  see  perfect  prosperity  or  perfect  tranquil- 
lity. The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  live  in  a  period  of  transition,  and 
have  by  no  means  emptied  our  cup  to  the  dregs.  I  comfort  my- 
self with  the  diought  that  religion,  the  foundation  of  all  happi- 
ness, can  never  perish,  and  that  in  these  trying  times  it  alone 
seems  fated  to  triumph  over  all  its  enemies.  With  regard  to  po- 
litical parties,  I  look  with  sorrow  and  something  of  contempt  on 
their  virulent  animosities,  and  the  insults  and  anathemas  which 
they  hurl  at  each  other.  To  what  results  do  those  loud  vocife- 
rations, those  miserable  intrigues  tend  ?  The  Revolution  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  live  will  run  its  course  if  left  to  itself.  There 
is  hut  one  line  I  can  take  ;  but  I  will  own  to  you  tliat  even  in 
that  quarter  also  the  future  seems  to  me  pregnant  with  storms. 
A  dynasty  which  has  been  three  times  overthrown  has,  I  fear, 
served  its  time.  I  acknowledge  that  there  alone  exists  the 
rightful  claim ;  but  will  a  child  brought  up  out  of  France,  and 
with  ideas  opposed  to  those  of  the  present  century,  secure  to  us 
what  we  want  ?     I  have  misgivings  on  that  point.      We  must  be 
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patient ;  we  cannot  see  into  futurity.  Possibly  that  last  remain- 
ing vestige  of  the  old  principle  of  authority  is  destined  to  raise 
us  from  our  present  state  of  anarchy.  In  the  meantime,  religion 
flourishes,  and  if  we  are  fated  to  see  a  new  restoration,  God 
grant  that  our  clergy  may  not  make  themselves  subservient  to 
the  Glovemment,  The  people  with  us  are  always  apt  to  mistrust 
those  in  power,  and  to  look  upon  priests  with  suspicion,  if  they 
unite  themselves  too  closely  with  them.  I  hope  our  clergy  will 
give  up  politics.     They  have  surely  a  higher  mission, 

"  I  dare  say  I  have  written  many  foolish  things,  for  which  you 
will  perhaps  severely  condemn  me.  Well,  I  can  only  wait,  and 
hope  that  God  will  guide  me.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  and 
that  is,  that  I  will  never  go  against  my  conscience.  So  come 
what  may,  I  am  prepared. 

"  Good-bye.  Write  to  me  at  Naples.  Tell  me  about  Rio  ;  we 
have  both  been  negligent  about  writing,  but  he  knows  my  friend- 
ship for  him  is  unchanged.  As  to  you,  I  love  you  more  dearly 
than  ever.     Let  me  know  your  plans  for  the  winter. 

"  Alhert." 

ALEEUT  TO  Or.GA. 

"  My  Paet.inc;  Sister— My  father  is  too  busy  to  write  to  you 
before  the  post  goes  out,  and  has  asked  me  to  send  you  not  only 
a  letter,  but  also  a  kiss,  and  I  execute  his  ordera  on  my  own  ac- 
count as  well  as  his.  This  .  .  ,  .  Do  not  puzzle  over  that 
word.  I  had  begun  a  sentence  ;  my  father  came  in  to  speak  to 
me,  and  I  have  forgotten  what  I  was  going  to  write.  It  does  not 
matter.  My  father  desires  me  to  say  that  a  M.  Guillet  or  Guil- 
lot  will  call  on  you  one  of  these  days  to  look  at  your  eyes.*    He 

•  OIs-i's  eyes  had  beiai  weak  since  Ihe  aee  of  eight  years.  This  trial  prored  very  profitable 
to  her  soul  for  on  every  occasion -^i"- '^'^'^^'i  -"  ■'^  ^^^  .^■i..y..E4  •^i^^^^itt  a^^  r^v^f mn^  {j- >.n_ 
tailed.    SliedeliEht-d  !ni»sdiiis 


iiitmenlB  this  infinni 
II  I  ikcn  Ibf  the  ei^NresB  pu 
iiLtl)  shut  her  book  witboui 


Ltead  of  readme.    No  doubl  it 
partly  oiMJi         '  i  mote  reflectjye  nuud,  and  a  greater 

ihof  tboLic:  ii  I  I  11-e  often  toLmd  m g:irlB of  that  ^ge. 

id  ni  Ihe  sl^Lde  in  tlie  Chiaga  she  saw  periecd^,  and  we 
Olga  only  beard  tlie  3ii«in&  for  the  reflection  of  the  light 


Amoi^st  a  hirij  I]    I      I    i                         I               i      i   ii  I    Iji  lier  geritll 
laitiralai-' '--    -  -    ■       -■>■-■' "- - 
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will  examine  them,  and  then  will  write  to  my  father  what  ought 
to  be  done.  Show  this  letter  to  Madame  de  Coriolis,  that  the 
person  may  be  permitted  to  see  you.  And  now  I  must  tell  you 
about  ourselves  at  Castellamare.  My  father  and  I  live  like  !ier- 
mits.  Fernand  goes  out  a  little  more.  He  is,  however,  often  at 
home,  and  then  we  talk  of  nothing  but  our  absent  friends,  and 
very  often  of  our  little  Olga.  'When  shall  we  see  them  again? 
What  a  day  that  will  be  !  How  we  shall  hug  one  another !  How 
delightful  it  will  be  to  meet  after  four  months'  absence,'  and  so 
on.  My  dearest  sister,  do  not  forget  your  poor  old  Albert  in 
your  prayers.  The  happiest  day  in  your  life  is  drawing  near ;  all 
you  petitions  will  then  be  heard.  Pray  for  us  all.  God  will 
grant  you  whatever  you  ask.  This  is  a  very  short  letter,  but  I 
cannot  write  long  without  fatigue.  I  shall  often  write  to  you,  but 
send  your  answers  to  my  father,  for  your  letters  do  him  good, 
and  add  a  littie  word  for  me.  In  a  very  short  time  we  shall  all 
meet  and  be  happy  together. 

"Your  loving  brother,  Albert." 

TO   ALEXANDRINE. 


"  Deak  Dearest  Love— One  word  only  to  tell  you  how  mueh 
good  your  letter  did  me.  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  talking  non- 
sense, I  should  say  it  had  crued  me.  I  am  so  surprised  at  not 
feeling  unhappy ;  on  tlie  contrary,  I  am'in  good  spirits  and  fiill 
of  hope.  You  seem  to  be  near  me  ;  it  is  almost  as  if  you  were 
speaking.  You  and  I  after  all  are  one.  No,  I  am  not  going  to 
join  you.  We  must  be  patient.  Time  flies  only  too  fast,  and 
next  winter  we  shall  .neet.  But  I  pray  every  day  that  if  you 
could  be  really  happier  with  any  one  else,  you  should  give  me 
up.  I  have  had  joy  enough  to  last  me  my  whole  life,  if  only  I 
can  be  certain  you  are  happy,  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however, 
that  tliere  is  not  something  I  should  like  better  than  that.  Well, 
!et  us  hope,  God  is  so  good !  And  1  am  sure  it  cannot  have 
been  for  nothing  that  I  did  not  die  at  Civita  Vecchia.  I  take 
every  care  of  myself,  for  indeed  I  wish  to  see  you  again.  Would 
your  mother  object  to  these  few  lines  ?    I  do  not  think  she  would. 


Litc3,aDdthen 


SC 


ivouldlttmeKein 
aster,  what  great  ex 


oiieht  just  DDw  quite  ^vilh  joy,  how  many  besntiliil  sights  God 
■-■  -   -'-  tli^pleasurelloMonearlli."    Dear  sweet  little 
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However,  do  just  as  you  think  best.  Tell  me  if  I  may  continue 
to  describe  everything  I  think  and  feel.  My  next  letter  will  be 
for  your  dear  mother.  It  was  only  natural  that  I  should  begin 
with  you.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  I  shall  spend  the  summer  with 
my  dear  father  and  with  Fernand.  I  can  never  feel  any  ennui, 
for  you  are  constantly  present  to  me.  Good-bye.  This  letter  is 
short,  but  you  know  well  all  that  is  in  my  heart,  I  love  you, 
and  God  is  very  good  !     Let  us  hope.     A." 

EUGIEfflE  TO  ALEXANDRINE. 

"  I  do  pray  so  much  for  you :  for  you  and  for  Pauline,  for 
Pauline  and  you,  and  so  it  goes  on.  I  don't  say  anything  about 
Albert,  because  Albert  and  you  mean  the  same  thing.  God 
loves  him :  God  has  saved  him :  God  will  bless  him  and  you 
also.  I  have  taken  again  to  my  old  favorite  prayer,  in  which  I 
beseech  God  to  give  Pauline  and  you  all  my  share  of  happiness 
in  this  world.  This  is  not  praying  to  be  unhappy,  for  if  my 
prayer  was  granted,  I  should  be  perfectly  content." 

Alexandrine  answered : — "  May  God  reward  and  bless  you, 
sweetest  and  dearest  little  friend !  You  are  indeed  asking  for 
your  own  happiness  when  you  pray  so  fervently  that  Pauline  and 
I  may  be  happy,  for  certainly  what  kind  of  joy  could  we  find  in 
life  if  you  had  not  an  equal  share  of  it?" 

ALBERT  TO  PAULINE. 

"Dearest  Sister-— I  have  received  your  dear  letter,  and  be- 
tween ourselves,  I  must  tell  you  how  much  it  touched  me.  It 
would  have  made  me  vain  if  my  heart  had  not  been  full  of  other 
thoughts.  I  deeply  feel  the  happiness  of  being  so  beloved  by 
my  family,  but  I  cannot  understand  it.  Without  any  affectation 
of  modesty,  I  really  do  not  see  how  I  deserve  it.  Neverthe- 
less, by  all  means  cherish  your  illusions.  I  am  very  glad  you 
have  them !  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  with  you.  I  am  so  calm, 
so  hopeful,  and  in  such  good  spirits.  Study,  my  dear  ones, 
to  acquire  this  sort  of  tranquillity.  Do  not  be  afraid  if  the 
road  is  sometimes  rough,  a  brighter  future  !ies  before  you.  The 
last  part  of  your  letter  gave  me  pain,  my  dear  Pauline.  So 
my  poor  darling  is  again  in  a  state  of  agitation.  Why  should 
they  torment  her  on  that  subject  now?  Did  not  her  mother  Bell 
her  one  day  that  she  could  understand  a  woman's  changing  her 
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religion  for  her  husband's  sake  ?  Was  she  thinking  of  becoming 
a  Greek?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  But  that  is  the  sort  of  way  in  which 
people  speak  who  mistake  opinion  for  faith.  In  matters  of 
opinion,  early  associations,  and  a  thousand  minor-  considera- 
tions, may  and  should  influence  one,  but  where  religion  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  accountable  to  God  alone  for  our  thoughts  and 
actions,  and  He  will  not  hold  us  guiltless  if  we  resist  the  voice 
of  conscience,  which  He  makes  use  of  to  discover  to  us  our 
eiTors,  as  well  as  our  faults.  Poor  child  !  While  I  am  leading 
a  tranquil  life,  she  is  a  prey  to  trouble.  That  is  tlie  worst  of  it, 
for  otherwise  I  feel  confident  of  the  result.  God  watches  over 
her,  and  if  she  did  not  suffer,  I  should  smile  at  her  troubles. 
Tell  her  not  to  torment  herself,  and  to  conquer  all  those  fears, 
scruples,  misgivings,  and  miseries,  which  only  serve  to  waste  time. 
God  does  not  require  us  to  make  ourselves  miserable,  and  no- 
thing is  more  injurious  to  the  soul  than  agitation.  Inward  peace 
is  what  we  must  seek.  Tell  her  also  that  I  love  her  as  much  as 
ever,  and  perhaps  still  more  than  ever,  I  do  not  write  because 
I  should  not  like  my  letters  to  be  opened  by  others.  Adieu.  I 
love  both  you  and  dear  Eugenie  with  all  my  heart.  When  you 
write  to  my  poor  darling,  try  to  calm  her  as  much  as  possible. 
Tell  her  to  trust  and  hope." 

Whilst  this  entire  trust  gave  Albert  perfect  tranquillity,  and 
that  we  on  our  side  were  enjoying  ourselves  in  France,  poor 
Alexandrine  was  undergoing  many  heartaches  in  Germany.  As 
long  as  they  were  at  Naples,  her  good  and  gentle  mother  had 
been  charmed  with  Albert's  love  for  her  daughter.  She  liked 
him  very  much  herself;  she  was  touched  by  his  ardent  affection, 
and  had  done  nothing  to  prevent  matters  coming  to  a  crisis,  when 
she  could  have  done  so  without  making  them  really  unhappy. 
E  t  o  soo  er  did  she  find  herself  away  from  Italy,  separated 
fro       s  s  rrounded  by  her  own  relatives,  and  transported  as  it 

vere  nto  a  lother  atmosphere,  than  other  influences  began  to 
tell  upon  1  er  and  for  a  time  she  seemed  to  see  nothing  but  the 
d  sad^antdges  of  a  marriage  to  which  she  had  all  but  formally 
g\en  her  consent.     She  continually  dwelt  upon  these  disad- 

a  tages  in  a  manner  which  gave  Alexandrine  exquisite  pain. 
S«  netu  les  she  objected  to  Albert's  age  ;  sometimes  to  his  state 
of  health     sometimes  to  his  want  of  fortune,  and  his  having  no 
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profession  ;  or  else  to  his  being  French,  the  French  not  being  in 
good  odor  at  that  time  with  the  Russian  Emperor,  whose  con- 
sent, notwithstanding  his  former  kindness  to  my  father,  would 
therefore  be  difficult  to  obtain  ;  and  as  Alexandrine  was  one  of 
the  Empress's  Maids  of  Honor,  she  could  not  marry  without  ap- 
plying for  it.  Her  friends  all  seemed  impressed  with  these  ob- 
jections, and  none  of  them  took  into  consideration  her  feelings, 
which  were  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  a  mere  transient  fancy. 
Added  to  all  the  other  difficulties,  arose  the  crowning  one  of  dif- 
ference of  religion,  which  disturbed  Madame  d'Alopeus  far  more 
in  Germany  than  it  had  done  in  Italy,  On  this  subject,  regard- 
ing which  her  friends  and  relatives  most  strongly  upheld  her,  she 
had  the  most  painful  discussions  with  Alexandrine.  Amongst 
these  friends,  t!ie  most  adverse  on  this  subject  was  Mademoiselle 

Catiche  de  B ^,who  has  already  been  mentioned,  a  very  good 

person,  and  quite  devoted  to  Alexandrine  and  her  mother,  but 
whose  views  were  entirely  founded  on  the  positive  and  materia! 
value  of  things.  Considered  in  this  light,  Albert  appeared  to 
her  quite  unworthy  of  the  prize  to  wliich  he  aspired,  and  Catiche 
used  dreadfully  to  provoke  Alexandrine  by  seeming  to  think  that 
it  would  be  a  great  condescension  on  her  part  to  marry  him. 
One  day  that  she  was  mournfully  enumerating  the  long  array  of 
general  officers,  ambassadors,  and  Russian  and  German  princes, 
whom  in  her  own  mind  she  had  fixed  upon  as  suitable  candidates 
for  Alexandrine's  hand,  she  pathetically  exclaimed,  "Ah,  Sacha  !* 
You,  who  were  my  pride  !"  This  exclamation  had  amused  Alex- 
andrine, who  told  us  of  it  in  one  of  her  letters.  We  answered 
that  if  Albert  made  her  happy,  we  hoped  Catiche  would  get  over 
Alexandrine  not  being  her  pride.  Eugenie  wrote  to  her  also 
about  that  time  :  "  Oh,  Alexandrine,  do  love  my  dearest  father, 
and  own  that  it  is  pleasant  to  have  for  one's  friend,  a  parent  who 
understands  and  takes  an  interest  even  in  the  most  romantic 
feelings  of  youth,  I  love  him  more  dearly  than  ever.  Love  him 
also,  dear  Alexandrine,  trust  him,  and  take  comfort,  for  you  will 
find  that  all  wilt  end  well.'"' 

Catiche  was  not  an  able  controversialist,  but  she  had  a  won- 
derful knack  of  hitting  on  the  worldly  disadvantages  Alexandrine 
would  incur  if  she  became  a  Catholic.  She  especially  dwelt  on 
the  Emperor's  certain  displeasure,  expatiating  on  the  many  ways 

*  Riissbn  diinini^Ive  lor  Aleianiliiiw, 
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in  which  it  wou]d  exhibit  itself,  and  blaming  the  infatuation  which 
made  her  dream  uf  adding  this  second  offence  to  that  of  marry- 
ing a  Frenclunan.  These  sort  of  remai'ks  had  little  effect  upon 
Alexandrine,  but  a  stronger  and  more  powerful  obstacle  than 
any  arguments  influenced  her  on  this  point.  This  was  her  mo- 
tiler's  opposition,  and  her  intense  fear  of  grieving  her.  This 
dread  continued  so  long  to  influence  her,  tliat  she  gave  up  on 
that  account  the  happiness  which  would  have  made  her  union 
with  Albert  perfect,  and  she  only  received  Communion  with  him 
once,  for  the  first  and  tlie  last  time. 

It  may  have  been  tlie  mysterious  will  of  God  that  thus  or- 
dained it.  Perhaps,  also,  Alexandrine  would  have  found  cour- 
age earlier  to  gladden  her  husband's  heart,  even  at  the  cost  of 
causing  pain  to  her  mother,  had  it  not  been  for  her  scrupulous 
rectitude,  which  evinced  itself  in  a  conspicuous  manner  on  this 
ianportant  subject,  and  induced  her  to  examine  and  weigh  every 
point  at  great  length,  and  as  long  as  she  could  to  resist  the 
attraction  she  had  always  felt  for  the  Catholic  religion  ;  fear- 
ing tliat  it  might  be  tlie  result  of  fancy,  or  of  her  attachment 
to  Albert,  both  insufficient  motives,  she  rightly  judged,  for  chang- 
ing her  religion.  To  these  very  excellent  reasons  was  probably 
johied — unconsciously  to  herself — a  wish  to  delay  the  moment 
when  an  entire  conviction  would  irresistibly  impel  conscience  to 
fake  the  final  step,  and  when  she  would  be  obliged  to  choose 
between  grieving  her  motiier  and  offending  God.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  her  deliberation  on  that  point  was  prolonged  to  a 
point  which  seemed  inexplicable  to  those  who  knew  how  she 
had  inclined  to  Catholicism — Albert's  religion,  and  who  sub- 
sequently witnessed  tlie  overflowing  joy  and  fervor  of  her  con- 

During  her  stay  at  Berlin,  and  while  these  discussions  were 
going  on,  she  was  therefore  far  fi-om  being  a  Catholic,  but  at 
the  same  time  nothing  would  induce  her  to  promise  never  to 
become  one.  Tliis  was  indeed  a  promise  which  she  would 
not  have  made  at  any  time  of  he»  life.  These  discussions 
were,  however,  most  trying  to  her,  and  she  had  few  pleasant 
days  during  their  travels.  Her  journal  at  that  time  is  filled 
with  reminiscences  of  these  litt\e  troubles,  cheered  only  by 
the  prospect  of  a  return  to  Italy  in  the  autumn,  when  we 
were  all  to  meet  again.     The  place  she  liked  best  that  sum- 
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mer  was  Boklet,  which  she  thus  describes  ;  "  It  is  a  quiet 
place,  shut  in  by  wooded  hills,  and  from  my  window  I  see 
beyond  a  pretty  meadow,  the  road  which  we  shall  travel  — 
the  road  wliich  is  to  me  the  road  to  Naples."  There  also  she 
wrote  as  follows  : — "  I  can  do  nothing  but  repeat  tlie  words, 
'My  God!  My  God!'  My  mind  is  confused;  I  am  unable 
to  collect  my  tlioughts.  There  are  moments  when  I  ^eem  to 
doubt  of  everything  I  have  most  firmly  believed.  I  have  suf- 
fered very  much  since  I  left  you,  my  dear  friends.  First  there 
was  the  parting  with  you  ;  then  all  the  anguish  at  Rome  and 
Florence  ;  then  the  long  journey  without  a  word  of  news  of 
Albert ;  latterly  all  the  heart-aches  at  Berlin,  and  now  the 
probability  that  after  all  I  shall  not  spend  the  winter  with 
him.  I  have,  however,  the  consolation  of  feeling  that  our  love 
is  alwajfs  the  same,  and  God  is  my  witness  that  I  am  willing 
to  bear  ever3^hing  so  tliat  Albert  is  but  happy ;  only  it  must  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  those  I  love  so  dearly.  If  God  ordains 
that  we  are  never  to  be  married,  I  pray  that  he  may  forget  me, 
and  by  a  blameless  inconsistency  transfer  his  affections  to  an- 
other with  whom  he  could  be  happy ;  only  let  her  be  wortliy  of 
hjm.  For  myself,  I  ask  courage,  that  I  may  not  weary  others 
with  my  grief,  and  perfect  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  so 
that  when  I  die  I  may  hope  to  meet  in  Heaven  those  I  have 
loved  so  much  on  eaith.  There  is  only  one  thing  certain  as 
regards  my  future  fate,  I  shall  never  marry  any  one  but  Albert, 
nor  can  I  imagine  that  he  can  ever  forget  me,  or  love  another  as 
he  has  loved  me.  We  have  that  in  our  natures  wJiich  must,  I 
think,  unite  us  for  time  and  etemity.ylt  is  worth  while  to  suffer 
ill  this  worl(^''if  we  are  to  spend  all  eternity  with  those  we  lov^.-- 
And,  thank  God,  that  blessed  thought  never  leaves  me.  I  want 
no  joy  which  does  not  come  from  God.  If  He  sees  that  I 
'dtS;eive  myself  in  this,  may  He  render  this  desire  sincere,  for 
His  power  is  infinite.  My  God,  reward  my  mother,  I  beseech 
thee,  for  all  she  has  done  for  rae.  I  shall  not  open  this  book 
again  till  we  are  settled  for  the  winter  at — I  dare  not  say — 
Naples." 

At  Stuttgard,  where  they  went  next,  the  painful  discussions 
respecting  Alexandrine's  marriage  were  again  renewed,  and 
the  friends  they  met  there  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the 
fact  that  Albert  was  not  following  any  profession.     Catiche, 
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of  course,   re-echoed   all   their   objections,   and  whenever    she 
was   alone   with   Alexandrine  harped   on   tliat  point.     Weary 
and  provoked  with  these  continual  remonstrances,  Alexandrine 
tdl  J  'tJfUvigff  son,  whicli  she  scrib- 

bl  d      th  th    d  y  th  y  1  tt  &t  tfp,ard  : 

I    h    Id  1  k        ry         1    t    k     w  wh  ther  there  wilf  be 
(     f  H  1  f  g  1    iii         and  cabinet  min- 

t  11        k  h    h      tl        tl  ml       people.     After  all, 

ltd  tlly  g!  ry      d  d       ty  am    mt  to ?    Wliy  do  not 

p    pi  k  t  1  gh  1     t        H  They  seem  quite 

tfgttht         H  1  tb     found   everlasting 

dtt  Apf  ddllhtthe  very  sound  of 

th    w    d       T     d  f    d  try  of  need,  I  admit 

tb       gltbtd  mt  tgcy,  and  where  is 

tl  od     f  g       t  -If  id  of  mechanical 

1  tl  t    d     t  d      t  t  t      1  n        of  God?     It  is 

UrywUt        yf  ID         t         ry  before  you  can 

I  {f  b  f       }th    g  on  earth)  that 

J  11  1  h  t     1  p  Th  all  rational,  pru- 

dt       dldbttht  pt       dur  contempt  should 

t         p      d     p  f     1  ttl    m  little  less  money 

Uy  m  t\     h    h  t    H  f  '  vengeance. 

"  My  dear  young  lady  (this  is  the  language  of  the  world)  when 
you  meet  with  any  one  whom  you  are  inclined  to  like,  do  not 
take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  if  he  is  good  and  high-principled. 
Oh,  dear  no  I  Provided  he  be  not  a  thief,  or  has  not  committed 
some  great  crime,  that  is  enough.  Do  not  indulge  in  liigh-flown 
and  ridiculous  ideas  of  perfection.  But  be  sure  you  inquire  if  he 
has  money  enough  to  give  you  and  your  cliildrea  the  means  of 
indulging  in  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  superfluous  luxuries  of 
life.  If  you  can  make  sure  that  this  is  the  case,  do  not  hesitate 
to  marry  him  ;  you  are  sure  to  be  happy.  But  if,  on  the  contra- 
ry, he  has  only  a  competency,  tlien,  although  romantic  people 
tell  you  tliat  his  wife  will  be  an  enviable  woman ;  that  his  cha- 
racter is  the  best  safeguard  for  her  happiness,  that  his  religious 
principles  are  excellent,  and  his  habits  so  moderate  that  he  is 
never  likely  to  run  into  foolish  expenses,  be  sure  you  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  these  absurd  speeches,  which  betray  an  utter  want  of  sense 
and  of  the  commonest  knowledge  of  the  world."* 
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Alexandrine  adds :  "After  having  thus  vented  my  spleen,  I  felt 
quite  relieved.  All  discomfort  between  my  mother  and  myself 
vanished,  and  1  felt  in  a  mood  to  enjoy  our  journey,  and  tlie  de- 
lightful thought  which  from  Frankfort  onward  had  never  left  me, 
that  every  step  on  the  road  was  bringing  me  nearer  to  Albert." 

Al.EXA^fDRINE  TO  PAULINE  AND   EUCIENIE. 

"  My  dear  Friends — ^Thank  God,  I  am  once  more  in  Italy  ! 
I  have  crossed  those  terrible  Alps,  which  separated  me  from  you. 
I  feel  myself  so  close  to  yon  all,  and  more  than  ever  I  adore 
Italy.  We  arrived  here  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  asked  if 
you  had  stayed  at  tliis  hotel,  and  learnt  to  my  great  satisfaction 
that  you  had  only  left  it  three  days  ago.  I  hope,  Pauline,  that 
you  will  admit  I  have  learnt  to  be  easily  pleased,  since  it  was 
pleasure  enough  to  me  to  hear  tiiat  I  had  missed  you  by  three 
days !  I  could  fill  four  pages  with  the  account  of  what  I  felt  on 
being  told  that  the  Comtesse  de  la  Ferronnays  and  her  two 
daughters  had  stayed  in  tliis  very  same  house  so  lately,  and  that 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte  and  his  wife  had  lodged  in  the  opposite 
house,  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  here." 

'■Wedntsday,  Seplember  ulh. 

"The  marionettes  of  Tiano,  which  we  went  to  see,  prevented 
my  finishing  this  letter  yesterday,  and  to-day  I  went  with  Catiche 
to  the  top  of  the  cathedral.  I  will  now  try  to  explain  to  you  why 
the  knowledge  tliat  you  had  been  here  gave  me  so  much  pleasure. 
First,  it  was  clear  diat  you  had  safely  crossed  the  Simplon.  Se- 
condly, that  you  were  in  Italy,  and  that  we  should  soon  meet. 
Lastly,  you  can  understand  that  having  been  so  long  separated 
from  you,  it  was  like  a  foretaste  of  your  dear  presence.  It  was 
as  if  I  had  seen  your  shadow  on  the  road  before  me.  Do  you 
think  me  very  absurd,  or  do  you  admire  how  cleverly  I  account 
for  not  having  been  vexed  at  missing  you  when  we  could  so 
easily  have  met?  Oh,  Pauline  I  Oh,  Eugenie!  I  begin  to  feel 
such  delight,  something  so  sunny  in  my  heart,  when  I  think  I  am 
going  to  see  you  again,  that  I  try  to  calm  myself  by  the  con- 
sideration that  some  weeks  must  still  elapse  before  we  actually 
see  each  other  again.  But  I  do  not  care  about  that  now.  God 
is  really  too  good  to  me.  There  is  no  chance  of  our  being  at 
Naples  before  the  first  of  November.     I  shall  be  only  too  happy 
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if  we  reach  it  by  that  time.  WeO,  we  must  be  patient.  What  a 
budget  of  trifling  and  iraportant  things  we  shall  have  to  discuss, 
and  you,  dear  Pauline,  shall  condemn  or  acquit  me,  just  as  you 
used  to  do.  I  am  so  curious  to  see  Emma.  My  dear  friends,  in 
spite  of  my  good  spirits  my  heart  is  very  anxious,  and  my  head 
full  of  disquieting  thoughts.  Will  my  ideas  ever  be  jfi'^ifei^?  Some 
day,  in  Heaven,  I  hope.  Let  Albert  know  about  us.  Oh,  how  I 
love  you  all !" 

We  had,  as  she  says,  passed  through  Milan  a  few  days  before, 
with  my  brother  Charles  and  his  wife,  who  were  that  year  return- 
ing with  us  to  Naples.  I  do  not  remember  why  we  changed  otur 
route,  but  I  know  we  went  by  Genoa  and  the  Simplon,  instead 
of  through  Lyons  and  Mount  Cenis  as  we  intended,  and  on  ac- 
count of  our  doing  so,  my  mother  missed  all  the  letters  which 
had  been  sent  her  on  the  road,  and  thus  we  reached  Florence 
without  the  least  idea  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  meantime,  and 
expecting  to  meet  my  fatlier  in  Rome.  It  was  the  Princesse  de 
Bouffremont  who  had  told  us,  as  soon  as  we  had  arrived  at  the 
Hotel  de  I'Europe  at  Florence,  that  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  was 
there,  that  she  had  sent  for  my  fadier  a  fortnight  ago,  and  that 
three  days  afterwards  he  had  gone  to  Prague  on  a  mission  she 
had  entrusted  him  with.  On  hearing  this  news  my  mother  deter- 
mined to  await  his  return  at  Florence.  We  saw  the  Duchesse  de 
Berry  several  times.  She  had  just  left  Elaye,  and  had  with  her 
Mademoiselle  de  Fauveau,  whom  I  there  saw  for  the  first  time. 
We  were  much  struck  by  her  strange  way  of  dressing,  her  ani- 
mated descriptions  of  the  Vendue,  her  genius,  eloquence,  and 
passionate  admiration  of  mediseval  Italy.  The  charms  of  her 
conversation  whiled  away  the  tedium  of  delay. 

I  left  a  letter  at  Florence  for  Alexandrine,  who  I  knew  would 
arrive  there,  as  at  Milan,  a  few  days  after  our  departure,  and  with 
it  a  bracelet  and  locket  containing  a  piece  of  my  hair.  I  told 
her  she  might  add  anything  to  it  she  pleased.  She  did  after- 
wards mix  some  of  Albert's  hair  with  mine,  and  as  it  was  exact- 
ly of  the  same  color  she  was  able  to  wear  it  openly  without 
challenging  remark.  In  the  same  letter,  I  said  to  her:  "While 
you  are  here  go  for  my  sake  to  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
Church,     But  do  not  go  to  it  only  as  others  do,  to  iook,  but  to 
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think  of  Albert  and  me,  and  to  pray.  It  is  iiis  favourite  Church." 
At  last  my  father  returned.  I  have  no  occasion  to  speak  here 
of  his  mission,  except  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  succeeded,  and  that 
when  he  took  leave  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berry,  she  expressed  in 
the  most  lively  manner  her  warm  thanks  and  grateful  regard. 

On  the  2oth  of  September  we  arrived  at  Rome,  and  the  next 
day  Eugi^nie  wrote  as  follows  to  Alexandrine  :  "  Guess  where  we 
went  this  morning  at  six  o'clock  with  my  mother  ?  To  the  Sca!a 
Santa !  which  we  ascended  on  our  knees  for  you.  We  prayed 
very  earnestly.  May  our  prayers  be  granted,  beloved  friend.  It 
gave  us  pleasure  really  to  perform  the  part  of  pilgrims,  I  tried 
hard  to  imitate  their  humility." 

Alexandrine,  after  copying  this  passage,  added  these  words  : 
"Oh,  what  sisters  were  waiting  for  me  at  Rome  !  And  what  fer- 
vent prayers  have  been  offered  up  for  me  there !  First,  my  Al- 
bert's most  disinterested  petitions,  He  had  then  no  thought  of 
himself,  and  only  offered  up  everything  he  could  think  of  to  ob- 
tain my  conversion.  Then  his  mother  and  his  sister's  prayers  ; 
and,  again,  Olga's  on  the  day  of  her  First  Communion.  Well, 
thank  God,  these  prayers  have  been  gi-anted !  God  gave  me  to 
Albert,  and  Albert  gave  me  to  God  !"  Olga  made  her  First 
Communion  on  the  23rd  of  September,  and  I  will  transcribe  from 
my  journal  two  or  three  passages  I  wrote  on  that  occasion.  "It 
was  a  rare  privilege  for  Olga  to  make  her  First  Communion  at 
Rome,  but  never  did  God's  graces  descend  on  a  soul  more 
worthy  to  receive  them.  Religion  expands  her  mind  and  governs 
her  imagination.  Her  most  habitual  thoughts  are  spiritual  ones, 
yet  she  is  young,  and  child-like  for  her  age.  And  is  not  this 
precisely  what  God  loves  ?  After  Benediction  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  day,  one  of  the  nuns  fetched  us  from  the  Church,  and  we 
went  and  kissed  our  dear  little  sister,  who  was  looking  as  calm 
and  fair  as  an  angel.  ^  We  passed  through  the  beautiful  cloisters, 
which  were  illuminated  by  the  most  brilliant  moonlight,  and  at 
home  that  evening  we  prepared  Olga's  white  veil  and  dress,  and 
her  crown  of  white  roses.  It  was  a  sweet  employment,  and  on 
the  morrow  of  that  day  the  angels,  our  darling  loves  and  invokes 
so  often,  will  have  looked  with  pleasure  on  the  fair  child  ;  for  it 
was  for  God  alone  she  was  adorned,  and  her  beauty  was  holy  as 
her  young  heart.  She  and  Albertine  were  to  be  confirmed  be- 
fore Mass,  and  as  I  was  Olga's  god-mother  I  knelt  by  her  side 
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all  the  time,  which  I  felt  to  be  a  great  privileg;e.  Cardinal  Lam- 
bruschiiii  officiated.  Nobody  could  have  witnessed  without 
emotion  the  scene  in  that  Chapel,  and  I  hope  God  will  give  me 
grace  to  be  always  faithful  to  the  resolutions  I  made  that  day  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  touching  words  ad- 
dressed to  us,  and  the  moment  when  with  Olga  we  all  received 
Communion,  The  complete  union  which  existed  between  us, 
the  quiet,  silent  thanksgiving  after  Mass,  and  the  peaceful,  in- 
tense joy  with  which  our  little  sister  embraced  us  as  we  came 
out  of  the  Church,  must  ever  live  in  my  remembrance. 

"  At  three  o'clock  we  went  again  to  the  Chyrch.  Olga  renew- 
ed her  baptismal  vows  with  her  hand  on  the  Gospels,  and  after- 
wards, in  a  clear,  distinct,  and  calm  voice,  recited  an  act  of  con- 
secration in  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  At  half-past  five 
solemn  Benediction  was  given,  with  the  most  melodious  singing, 
and  all  the  accompaniments  which  help  to  raise  our  weak  souls 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  devotion.  A  Catholic  may  well  challenge 
the  world  to  produce  sights  equal  in  beauty  to  those  his  religion 
affords,  or  anything  that  suquasses  the  feelings  it  inspires.  Oh, 
how  I  blessed  God  that  day  that  I  was  born  in  His  Church  ! 
Thus  ended  this  happy  day. 

"  On  the  following  morning  I  prayed  some  time  In  the  convent 
Chapel,  and  then  went  into  the  garden,  where  I  conversed  some 
time  with  the  dear  gentle  Mfere  Olympe.  The  sun  was  setting 
behind  St.  Peter's,  the  sky  was  bright,  hot,  and  cloudless.  It 
was  all  very  beautiful,  and  we  talked  of  things  which  gladden  the 
upward  glancing  of  the  eye  and  heart.  In  the  evening  we  re- 
turned to  the  Trinity  to  bring  away  my  sisters,  who,  though  happy 
to  come  home  again,  were  taking  a  sorrowful  and  affectionate 
leave  of  the  convent  where  they  had  passed  three  happy  months, 
and  which  to  Olga  especially  was  endeared  by  holy  recollections. 
The  brightest  moonlight  lighted  up  the  cloisters  as  I  went  to  give 
a  last  look  at  the  Church.  When  the  doors  of  the  convent  closed 
behind  us,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  we  were  plunging  once  more 
into  a  sad  and  restless  world,  whilst  peace,  joy,  and  everything 
which  makes  life  sweet,  were  to  be  found  within  those  walls.  I 
am  convinced  that  a  true  religious  vocation  is  the  greatest  gi-ace 
God  can  bestow  on  a  soul :  a  foretaste  on  earth  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  Heaven." 

When  I  wrote  these  words  in  my  journal,  I  had  not  the  slight- 
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est  vocation  for  the  religious  life,  but  then  and  ever  since  I  liave 
always  tliouglit  tliat  those  whom  God  calls  to  live  for  Him  alone 
must  be  of  all  His  creatures  the  happiest  and  most  blest. 

A  few  days  after  Olga's  First  Communion  we  left  Rome  for 
Naples,  where  we  found  Albert  looking  so  well  that  it  seemed  as 
if  his  health  was  completely  re-established.  We  went  back  to 
the  same  apartments  we  had  lived  in  before,  but  tliat  year  it  was 
Charles  and  Emma,  with  their  new-born  baby,  who  occupied  the 
rooms  Madame  d'AIopeus  had  inhabited  the  preceding  winter. 
Now  that  she  was  married  to  Prince  Lapoukhyn  she  required  a 
larger  suite  of  rooms,  and  had  therefore  taken  the  house  next  to 
ours.  This  was  all  we  could  desire,  for  Alexandrine  was  almost 
as  near  to  us  as  if  we  had  been  under  tlie  same  roof.  We  hoped 
they  would  have  followed  us  to  Naples  as  closely  as  had  been 
tlie  case  at  Milan  and  at  Florence,  but  as  the  following  letter 
will  show,  we  had  to  go  tlirough  furtlier  anxieties  and  sorrows 
before  that  long  wished-for  meeting  actually  took  place. 

"Florence,  Oclobn  lotli,  i333- 

"Dear  Friends — The  famous  papers  have  at  last  arrived, 
and  Mamma  will  be  married  on  Sunday  week,  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober. Pray  very  much  for  her.  I  am  now  so  bewildered  and 
hurried  that  I  feel  as  jf  I  had  scarcely  anytliing  else  to  say. 
Thank  Heaven,  Mamma  and  the  Prince  seem  very  happy.  0  ! 
my  God,  bless  their  marriage  ! 

"  I  must  say  a  word  about  myself,  even  in  .the  midst  of  these 
important  solicitudes.  My  mother's  letter  to  your  father  increases 
my  anxiety.*  Will  you  be  grieved  and  disappointed  at  its  con- 
tents? Will  you  wish  now  to  draw  back?  For  God's  sake, 
dearest  sisters,  quiet  my  fears,  if  you  can,  and  see  if  there  will 
not  be  time  to  write  to  me  before  the  2ot!i.  We  shall  certainly 
not  leave  Florence  till  tliat  day.  Oh,  do  feel  for  me,  and  tell 
me  the  real  truth.  I  have  a  tenible  weight  on  my  heart.  People 
find  me  so  altered  in  five  months ;  they  say  I  am  grown  thin  and 
pale.  You  must  expect  to  see  me  looking  ugly.  I  am  so  sorry  I 
I  was  in  very  low  spirits  a  few  days  ago,  but  Sauvan  has  done 

*  Madiime  d'AlopeU! 
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me  good.  You  will  see  when  I  can  spealt  to  you  that  my  com- 
plaints are  not  exaggeEated.  Oh,  dear  I  oh,  dear !  am  I  wrong  ? 
am  I  to  blame  ?  Nothing  but  the  conviction  that  it  was  God's 
will  would  alter  my  feelings  towards  you  all.  Good-bye,  my  dear 
friends.  When  shall  we  meet  again  ?  If  you  were  my  own  sis- 
ters, I  could  not  love  you  more  than  I  do.  Do  not  show  this 
letter  to  Albert.  It  is  too  sad,  too  anxious.  Do  not  fret  about 
me,  but  always  love  me.     Au  revoir,  by  God's  help." 

Alexandrine  then  writes  in  her  journal :— "  On  tlie  evening  of 
that  day,  as  Catiche  and  I  were  standing  at  the  window  opposite 
to  the  church  of  San  Gaetano,  which  had  struck  me  as  gloomy 
the  first  time  I  had  been  at  Florence,  she  said  to  my  great  sur- 
prise that  she  should  like  to  go  into  it  for  a  moment.  I  wished  it 
more  than  she  did,  and  we  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  house. 
Catiche  wanted,  I  tliink,  to  pray  for  Mamma,  the  last  obstacle 
to  whose  marriage  was  removed  by  the  arrival  of  the  papers 
from  Russia.  I  joined  to  tliat  prayer  another  intention  of  my 
own.  When  our  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  and 
we  could  discern  anything  Jn  that  gloomy  Church,  a  coffin  met 
our  sight.  This  pained  me,  for  my  thoughts  being  occupied  witii 
my  mother's  marriage  and  my  own  anxious  wishes  about  my 
future,  I  could  not  forbear  asking  myself  whether  this  was  an 
omen,  and  to  which  of  us  it  applied.  Still  it  was  something  to 
pray  there  on  my  knees,  for  I  did  not  mind  Catiche,  and,  indeed, 
was  glad  to  see  that  she  knelt  also." 

ALBERT  TO  COUNT  DE   MONTAI.EMRERT. 

"  My  dear  Friend — Here  is  a  letter  for  Rio,  who  must  be 
with  you,  I  think.  If  not,  will  you  forward  it  to  him  }  I  shall 
not  enter  upon  the  question  of  which  of  us  has  been  most  to 
blame.  I  Hke  better  to  put  off  explanations  until  we  meet,  if  in- 
deed they  should  be  necessary.  Letters  are  -ipt  to  create  mis- 
understandings, for  an  ill-worde  1  se  tence  can  ei  1)  co  c^  a 
different  meaning  from  the  one  tended  At  tl  s  moment  let 
us  dwell  only  on  our  friendship  vl  ch  notl  g  must  cl  ano-e 
We  live  at  a  time  when  every  o  e  si  o  1 1  r  llj  ro  d  tl  e  r 
standard,  and  never  let  us  forget  that  jo  adPoa  II  fig!  t 
under  the  same  banner.  If  union  djes  not  exist  between  tl  ose 
who  meet  at  tiie  foot  of  the  Cross,  how  will  it  fare  with  those  who 
are  not  bound  by  the  same  sacred  tie  ?" 
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"My  Dear  Friend — I  began  this  letter  a  week  ago.  Do  not 
accuse  me  of  idleness,  I  never  felt  a  greater  desire  to  write.  Oh, 
why  are  you  not  here  ?  The  moment  is  drawing  near  when  nn- 
certainty  must  cease,  and  I  could  almost  wish  to  put  off  the  de- 
cisive hour;  for  two  years  of  unmixed  happiness  are  perhaps  to 
be  followed  by  a  lifetime  of  suffering.  My  father  has  received  a 
letter  from  Madame  d'AIopeus. — [He  relates  the  contents.] — 
And  I  do  not  know  what  to  expect.  My  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture had  been  so  great  that  I  find  it  difticult  to  realise  tlie  pro- 
bable consequences  of  this  blow  and  hope  is  so  deeply  rooted 
in  my  heart  that  it  can  hardly  entertam  misgi\mgs  much  less 
despair.  I  only  feel  anxious  and  harassed  with  thoughts  which 
succeed  one  another  without  any  definite  result  How  could  she 
live  in  Russia  ?  You  who  know  her  c^n  judge  if  that  could  ever 
be.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  have  met  and  measured  the  strength 
of  the  obstacles  which  threaten  to  lepaiate  us  I  hate  not  yet 
taken  in  the  idea  of  a  final  parting  I  put  down  the  thought 
whenever  it  presents  itself.  Still  I  shall  be  probablj  obliged  to 
leave  Naples,  and  in  that  case  shall  join  you  somewhere.  Let 
me  know  your  plans,  but  do  not  alter  them  on  mj  account.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  a  cold  climate.  I  might  sufter  less  m  the  north 
than  I  do  here.  Study  will  furnish  me  with  the  change  of  thought 
I  need.  The  life  we  shall  lead  will  be  very  quiet.  The  greatest 
support  to  me  under  such  a  trial  would  be  your  society.  My 
poor  darling  would  find  the  same  comfort  in  my  sisters  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  that  tlie  fair  days  of  our  happiness  are  thus  to  end. 
To  you  I  am  not  afraid  of  saying  it :  I  do  not  think  that  God 
intends  to  inflict  this  blow  upon  us.     He  is  only  trying  us. 

"  I  am  weary,  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  think,  what  to  hope. 
I  could  joyfully  endure  her  absence,  if  I  foresaw  tlie  end  of  it, 
or  if  I  only  knew  that  she  would  be  surrounded  with  loving 
friends.  But  alone,  and  in  Russia  !  O  !  God  forbid  ! — My  head 
is  splitting,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  writing  a  most  absurd  letter. 
What  will  have  happened  by  the  time  it  reaches  you?  I  had  so 
longed  for  something  decisive,  and  now  my  heart  sinks  within 
me  at  the  beginning  of  each  day.  "Farewell,  my  dear  friend.  I 
can,  at  all  events,  look  forward  to  the  joy  of  seeing  you  again." 


Whilst  Albert  was  thus  pouring  forth  his  feelings  to  his  friend, 
Alexandrine  was  writing  in  her  journal  these  sorrowful  lines: — ■ 
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"Florence,  October  Jth,  1833. — My  mind  is  oppressed  by  an 
intolerable  weight.  I  cannot  imagine  how  things  will  turn  out, 
how  difficulties  can  vanish,  and  malicious  tongues  be  silenced. 
I  feel  in  a  perfect  labyrinth.  I  have  strength  enough  to  go 
against  the  opinion  of  the  world  and  act  in  defiance  of  it,  but 
not  that  of  despising  its  remarks.  They  throw  me  into  a  fever, 
they  destroy  my  peace,  and  I  sometimes  almost  wish  to  die,  for 
I  fear  these  incessant  heart-aches  will  deprive  me  of  all  energy, 
and  then  I  shall  not  make  Albert  happy." 

About  this  tune  I  was  writing  from  Naples  the  following  letter 
to  Alexandrine : 

"  Naiibs,  October  71I1,  1S33. 

"Albert  and  I  spend  our  days  together ;  we  have  never  before 
conversed  so  much,  and  I  love  him  more  than  ever.  God  gave 
me  a  great  blessing  in  such  a  brother.  We  talk  of  his  sacred, 
his  holy  love.  He  was  saying  to  me  the  other  day  that  when  he 
recapitulates  the  events  of  his  life,  he  cannot  but  recognise  such 
special  mevcies  towards  him  in  the  dealings  of  Providence,  that 
he  can  never  be  grateful  enough.  First  he  spoke  of  his  leaving 
Naples  two  years  ago,  and  his  retreat  with  M.  Rio,  in  Tuscany ; 
of  his  repentance,  regret,  and  resolutions.  Of  all  tliat  time  of 
improvement  and  sanctification  which  preceded  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  where  he  found  his  reward.  Of  the  emotion  and  agita- 
tion which  ensued,  and  then  of  his  happiness  at  the  Vomero  last 
winter ;  and  lastly,  of  the  calm  and  peace  which  now  make  him 
ready  to  bear  whatever  God  ordains.  He  is  not  afraid  now  of 
your  marrying  any  one  else,  and  is  satisfied  to  leave  himself  and 
you  in  the  hands  of  God.  He  has  improved  in  every  respect, 
and  with  ail  his  goodness  arid  high  principles,  he  finds  means  of 
pleasing  persons  totaUy  different  from  himself  He  is  so  amia- 
ble and  unaffected,  that  everybody  esteems  and  likes  him.  Al- 
bert has  not  as  much  talent  or  information  as  his  friend  Charles 
de  Montalembert,  but  he  is  quite  as  intelligent,  quite  as  enthusi- 
astic in  his  love  for  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  possesses 
at  the  same  time  greater  gentleness  of  character,  and  of  language 
and  manners.  In  short,  seeing  what  he  is,  you  would  be  wrong 
to  take  to  heart  the  wretched  criticisms  which  can  touch  neither 
him  nor  you.  Every  day,  moreover,  his  intellect  acquires  greater 
vigour  and  scope,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  many  years 
have  elapsed,  you  will  be  as  proud  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
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will  then  be  held  by  indifferent  persons,  as  you  now  are  pleased 
at  what  his  friends  think  of  him.  Von  live  in  a  state  of  terrible 
agitation,  dearest  Alex.,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  your  heart  there 
ought  to  be  peace.  If  only  we  conld  meet  and  talk  I  However, 
God  will  order  all  tilings,  small  and  great,  in  our  lives." 

This  letter,  which  would  perhaps  have  a  little  consoled  Alex- 
andrine, found  her  in  bed,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  read  it. 
Whether  her  previous  state  of  agitation  had  been  caused  by 
latent  illness,  or  whether  her  illness  was  the  result  of  all  she  had 
gone  through,  it  so  happened  that  she  fell  dangerously  ill.  Her 
mother's  wedding  was  postponed,  and  of  course  their  departure 
also.  For  some  days  her  friends  were  much  alarmed  about  her, 
and  we  at  a  distance  shared  their  painful  anxieties.  The  eve  of 
the  day  when  she  became  ill,  Alexandrine  wrote  in  her  journal 
that  Prince  Lapoukhyn  bad  given  a  dinner-party,  where  they  had 
met  Count  Malte  Putbus,  who  was  passing  through  Florence, 
and  who  came  to  take  leave  of  them,  and  to  wish  all  kinds  of 
happiness  to  her  and  her  mother.     They  never  saw  him  again. 

Alexandrine  speaks  thus  of  her  illness  ; — "  On  the  following 
day  my  internal  agitation  had  reached  its  utmost  limits.  I  told 
Catiche  that  tliere  were  moments  in  which  I  felt  as  if  I  was  going 
out  of  my  mind.  I  was  in  this  state  when  I  answered  Lady 
D~ — ~'s  letter,  who  had  spoken  in  a  somewhat  offensive  manner 
of  my  marriage,  and  I  replied  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  set  my 
head  on  fire.  Immediately  afterwards  I  went  to  dinner,  ti*ying 
all  the  time  to  conceal  my  agitation.  I  suppose  this  helped  to 
make  me  ill.  I  could  not  open  my  journal  again  till  the  z7th.  I 
had  not  written  in  it  since  the  isth.  I  was  suffering  terribly  in 
my  mind,  and  felt  increasing  uneasiness  in  my  body.  A  dentist 
had  given  me  some  opium  to  put  into  a  tooth,  without  telling  me 
what  it  was.  I  used  it  too  freely,  and  had  been  swallowing  some 
of  it  for  several  days.  This,  together  with  my  mental  troubles, 
threw  me  into  a  high  fever,  with  dreadful  headaches,  and  for  seven 
days  I  was  in  bed,  making  my  poor  mother,  and  all  those  about 
me,  terribly  anxious.  I  was  nursed  and  coased,  and  spoilt  in 
every  possible  way.  From  my  bed  I  could  see  that  gloomy 
church  of  San  Gaetano,  which  always  makes  me  melancholy. 
But  what  I  cared  most  about,  was  the  thought  that  my  illness  was 
delaying  our  return  to  Naples." 

Alexandrine  was  recovering  from  tliis  illness  when  she  received 
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the  following  letter ;  my  answer  to  the  one  in  which  she  spoke 
of  new  difficulties  having  arisen,  and  said  her  motlier  had  written 
to  my  father  a  discouraging  letter.  Singularly  enough,  this  letter 
did  not  reach  her  till  a  fortnight  after  I  sent  it : — 

"  I  will  pray  for  your  motlier,  dearest,  on  the  day  of  her  mar- 
riage, and  also  for  you,  whom  God  will  never  forsake,  however 
long  He  may  see  fit  to  try  you.  My  father  and  mother  love  you 
exactly  as  they  do  their  own  children,  and  I  am  sure  that  their 
anxiety  and  solicitude  about  you  are  such  as  tliey  would  feel 
under  the  same  circumstances  for  me.  Your  mother's  letter  was 
rather  the  occasion  than  the  cause  of  my  fatlier's  saying  what  he 
did  on  the  subject.  We  all  spent  an  unpleasant  hour  talking 
over  those  prosaic,  matter-of-fact,  and  batefiiUy  indispensable 
matters.  My  father  said,  '  In  their  case  we  are  not  obliged  to 
make  provision  for  luxmies,  they  are  both  so  prudent.'  But  even 
taking  this  into  account,  dear  Alex.,  he  tliought  you  would  have 
greater  difficulties  than  you  fancy.  As  to  Albert,  you  know  how 
he  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  inflicting  privations  upon  you.  But 
neither  my  father  nor  mother,  nor  any  of  us,  despair  of  better 
prospects  :  on  the  contrary,  we  have  a  sort  of  confidence  that  all 
will  end,  as  we  wish.  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  it  will.  In- 
deed, when  prudent  thoughts  are  uppermost,  my  father  never 
looks  to  anything  worse  for  you  than  wailing.  The  idea  of 
breaking  off  your  engagement  never  entered  into  anybody's 
head.  It  has  not  occurred  to  your  mother,  I  trust  Tell  me, 
dearest,  if  I  have  grieved  you.  I  write  in  fear,  and  almost  in 
tears.  The  short  of  the  matter  is,  that  there  are  difficulties,  but 
at  the  same  time,  hopes  which  no  difficulties  can  destroy. 

"  God  will  help  us,  dearest  sister.  Leave  everything  in  His 
Hands,  and  remember  that  as  long  as  the  certainty  of  mutual  af- 
fection exists,  there  is  no  real  cause,  or  at  least  any  great  cause, 
for  sorrow,  Albert  thinks  so,  too.  Religion,  poetry,  and  love, 
are  sweetening  your  lives,  and  if  God  chooses  by  a  few  more  trials 
to  make  you  earn  the  joy  of  an  endless  union,  take  coinage,  dear 
friends,  and  believe  and  hope.  We  shall  soon  meet  and  talk  this 
over.  Oh,  when  will  this  month  come  to  an  end !  Let  us  fix 
our  eyes  on  Heaven,  God  will  not  lose  sight  of  us.  Our  striig- 
gles,  anxieties,  and  sorrows,  nothing  we  can  do  or  suffer  are  lost 
Do  not  for  a  minute  doubt  that  we  shall  one  day  be  sisters,  and 
pray  together  in  the  same  Churches." 
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CONTINUATION  OF  ALEXANDRINe'S  STORY. 

"  I  have  soinetimes  thought  that  God  did  not  permit  this  letter 
to  reach  me  whilst  I  was  ill.  (By  some  strange  accident  it  re- 
mained lying  at  the  post  office.)  It  would  probably  have  made 
me  worse.  I  could  not  help  showing  it  to  my  motiier,  who  was 
rather  anxious  to  know  what  effect  her  letter  had  produced,  but 
I  was  terribly  afraid  of  her  seeing  those  dear  words :  '  we  shall 
pray  in  the  same  Churches.'  She  did  not  take  any  notice  of 
them  at  the  time,  but  she  reminded  me  of  them  three  years  af- 
terwards. I  read  them  again  with  Pauline  also  at  Paris,  in 
June,  1836. 

"  It  was  on  the  29th  of  October,  the  eve  of  my  mother's  wed- 
ding day,  tliat  I  received  Pauline's  letter.  I  had  been  allowed 
for  the  first  time  to  go  out  in  an  open  carriage.  It  gave  me  a 
thrill  of  pleasure,  and  I  wrote  in  my  journal,  '  When  we  are  young 
and  looking  forward  to  a  bright  future,  there  is  a  peculiar  charm 
in  the  feeling  of  recovering  from  illness.  A  rosy  hue  seems 
spread  over  the  earth.  When  we  recover  from  the  malady  of 
life ;  when  we  rise  from  the  bed  of  our  grave,  how  young  we  shall 
feel !  And  before  us  we  shall  see  —  not  an  uncertain  and  tran- 
sient happiness,  but  cloudless  and  eternal  joys.  Oh,  my  God, 
give  me  faith  here  and  Heaven  hereafter  I'  The  nest  day  (the 
30th  of  October)  my  mother  was  married  to  Prince  Lapoukhyn, 
iirst  at  the  Greek  Church  and  then  at  the  Protestant  Chapel.  I 
was  still  very  weak,  and  hardly  conscious  of  my  own  thoughts. 
My  lips  quivered,  and  I  could  witli  difficulty  stand.  I  remember, 
however,  that  it  crossed  my  mind  during  the  ceremony,  that 
there  would  never  be  bridal  joys  or  bridal  flowers  for  me  ;  and 
yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  would  suit  me  better  than  my  mo- 
ther. My  weakness  made  me  melancholy.  Still  1  must  confess 
tliat  I  was  very  selfishly  glad  that  that  important  event  which  my 
illness  had  delayed,  was  at  last  accomplished. 

"  On  the  3  ist  of  October  we  left  Florence.  Whilst  the  horses 
were  being  put  to.  Mamma  and  Catiche  slipped  into  tlie  Church 
of  San  Gaetano.  They  had  not  told  me  what  they  were  about 
to  do,  for  fear  of  my  wanting  to  go  with  them,  and  catching  cold, 
I  travelled  in  the  large  carriage  with  my  mother's  maid,  and  they 
covered  me  with  furs,  though  it  was  as  hot  as  in  summer  at  home. 
I  was  so  glad  to  be  off  to  be  getting  nearer  to  Albert  J  All  I 
wanted  was  to  see  him ;  that  he  should  not  be  gone  before  I 
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arrived,  and  then  1  cared  but  little  for  all  the  rest ;  I  felt  as  if  all 
other  obstacles  would  vanish  !  The  journey  revived  my  strength. 
On  Saturday,  wliich  was  AU  Souls  Day,  we  arrived  at  Viterbo. 
My  mother  was  so  unwell,  that  we  thought  we  must  have  stayed 
there ;  but  the  doctor  finding  it  difficult  to  procure  the  proper 
medicine,  advised  our  pushing  on  to  Rome,  where  we  accord- 
ingly arrived  on  the  3rd  of  November.  It  was  a  great  joy  to 
cross  the  Ponte  Molle ;  a  great  joy  to  be  once  more  in  Rome  ! 
My  mother  was  ill  there,  which  delayed  our  departure.  Then  I 
was  again  not  well,  which  was  a  fresh  anxiety.  But  at  last,  on 
Saturday  the  gth,  I  had  the  happiness  of  starting  for  Naples, 
which  we  were  to  reach  the  following  day;  but  at  Velletri, 
new  uncertainties  ensued.  It  was  proposed  that  on  account  of 
our  health,  and  the  brigands,  we  should  sleep  there.  There  was 
nothing  I  would  not  have  done  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney— that  end  so  long  sighed  for,  and  so  often  postponed.  They 
saw  I  was  dying  to  proceed,  and  we  went  on  and  travelled 
through  the  night  I  was  enjoying  the  foretaste,  if  not  the  actual 
possession  of  happiness,  and  every  step  brought  me  nearer 
to  it.  There  was  something  charming. to  me  even  in  the  dark- 
ness !  It  seemed  to  shroud  me  and  my  joyful  thoughts.  At  last 
the  sun  rose,  and  shone  on  Moia  di  Gaeta  in  all  its  enchanting 
beauty.  Mola  di  Gaeta,  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples ;  Mola  di  Gaeta,  whence  I  could  see  Vesuvius  and  Is- 
cliia ;  Mola  di  Gaeta,  where  in  1829  I  had  knelt  in  a  grove  of 
orange  trees,  and  gazing  with  enraptured  eyes  on  the  blue  sky 
and  sea,  had  prayed  to  see  Naples  once  again,  and  to  enjoy  a 
■  little  of  this  world's  bliss  !  We  breakfasted  there,  horribly  impa- 
tient for  the  post  horses.  At  one  moment  I  thought  we  should 
have  to  stay  the  night.  But  when  the  horses  were  fordicoming ! 
When  they  actually  came  !  .  .  ,  .  Alas  !  there  is  now  no  place 
on  earth  towards  which  I  long  to  rush  ;  no  possible  moment  of 
life  so  rich  in  joy,  as  that  little  space  of  time  when  I  had  not  yet 
seen,  but  when  I  was  expecting  to  see,  Albert.  That  little  mo- 
ment of  impatient  expectation  which  seemed  almost  painful,  when 
I  looked  back  to  it  from  my  aftertaste  of  joy ! 

"  At  nightfall  we  arrived  at  Capua,  and  .from  there  they  drove 
us  dreadfully  badly  till  Aversa.  At  last — at  last,  we  reached 
Naples,  but  at  a  foot's  pace.  At  Chiaja  they  were  mending  the 
liavement.     I  could  not  help  wondering  at  the  sort  of  fate  which 
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seemed  even  at  the  last  moment  to  multiply  delays,  for  the  heavy 
carriage  in  which  I  was,  had  to  tmn  into  the  Vicofreddo,  and  I, 
tlie  only  one  of  the  party  who  was  dying  to  arrive,  was  the  last 
to  reach  our  house.  I  waved  my  handl^erchief  as  I  passed  the 
adjoining  one,  thinking  some  of  them  would  be  at  the  window, 
but  they  were  already  at  our  house.  I  was  almost  wild  witli  joy. 
The  first  person  I  saw  was  Eugenie,  who  was  opening  the  carriage 
door  and  letting  down  the  steps.  I  sprang  out,  and  at  one  glance 
saw  Albert  on  the  stairs — Albert's  own  self !  Albert  alive !  for 
I  was  always  thinldng  of  Civita  Vecchia.  He  was  very  calm, 
and  that  immediately  calmed  me.  I  saw  Pauline,  Femand, 
every  one  of  them.  It  was  ecstacy  to  go  up  the  stairs  thus  sur- 
rounded. In  such  moments  tliere  is  an  instinctive  but  intense 
consciousness  of  happiness,  which  makes  us  feel  as  if  it  must  be 
eternal.  We  cannot  conceive  tliat  it  should  end.  Poor  creatures 
that  we  are  !  But,  oh,  beloved  Father  in  Heaven  I  if  Thy  Para- 
dise is  the  endless  continuation  of  such  bliss  as  that,  unspeak- 
able, indeed,  must  be  its  joys  ! 

"  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  M. 
de  la  Ferronnays  came  in  aftervrards.  I  thought  Albert  much 
better  than  when  we  had  parted,  and  I  could  feel  nothing  but 
gladness.  Our  apartments  were  charming.  I  had  a  pretty  room 
on  the  side  of  the  house  nearest  to  the  La  Ferronnays',  and  we 
could  talk  from  one  balcony  to  the  other.  It  was  delightful  to 
wake  the  next  morning.  I  enjoyed  a  sort  of  happiness  I  had 
never  expected  to  feel.  Before  I  was  dressed,  Pauline  and  Eugt?- 
nie  walked  in  just  as  they  used  to  do.  Albert  came  later  to  the 
drawing-room.  I  made  acquaintance  that  day  with  Charles  and 
Emma,  and  kissed  Htde  Alfred  for  the  fii'st  time.  A  few  days 
afterwards  Albert's  parents  and  mine  began  to  talk  over  the 
possibilities  of  our  marriage.  I  was  afr^d  tliis  might  give  rise  to 
painful  discussions,  and  wished  they  had  let  us  enjoy  for  a  little 
while  in  quiet  the  happiness  of  being  once  more  together. 

"  On  Sunday,  the  17th  of  November,  I  was  not  at  al!  well,  and 
when  M.  Sauvan  asked  me,  in  a  somewhat  inquisitive  manner, 
if  my  indisposition  was  not  perhaps  attributable  to  some  mental 
cause,  I  burst  into  tears,  and  simply  assented,  without  entering 
further  into  the  subject.  My  tears  of  course  were  very  significant. 
An  exa^erated  report  of  this  little  scene  reached  M.  de  !a  Fer- 
ronnays' ears,  and  he  spoke  to  Pauline  of  tbe  desperation  with 
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which  I  had  rolled  ray  head  on  the  pillow  while  M.  Sauvan  was 
speaking  to  rae.  As  it  happened,  I  was  not  in  bed,  but  standing 
at  the  time.  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  Pauline,  who  thought 
that  sort  of  thing  would  not  have  been  like  me,  what  had  really 
passed,  and  given  rise  to  this  bit  of  gossip  which  wounded  my 
pride,  I  had  no  objection  to  be  thought  anxious  and  unhappy, 
as  long  as  it  remained  doubtful  whether  Albert  and  I  were  to 
spend  our  lives  together,  but  it  annoyed  me  to  be  represented  as 
giving  way  to  that  sort  of  passionate  despair. 

'^  In  the  evening  of  that  day  I  was  lying  on  the  sofa  rather  sad, 
when  Eugenie  came  in.  I  shall  never  forget  that  moment  of  my 
life.  The  day  was  closing  in,  and  the  room  getting  dark.  Eu- 
genie began  by  pitying  me  because  I  was  ill,  but  did  not  at  first 
make  any  reply  to  my  complaints  that  our  happiness  was  still  so 
uncertain.  At  last  she  said  ;' Then  you  don't  know?'  Oh,  those 
words,  they  stillseem  to  ring  in  my  ears  !  She  told  me  as  much  as 
she  knew  of  what  had  been  settled.  Pauline  came  in  afterwards, 
and  from  her  I  learnt  that  I  might  look  upon  Albert  as  my  fiiture 
husband." 


ALBERT  TO   COUNT  DE    I 

"  Naples,  December  lotli,  1S33. ' 

"  Now,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  try  if  I  can  achieve  writing  a  few 
words  to  you.  For  a  fortnight  I  have  tried  to  do  so,  but  never 
could  finish  a  letter.  That  you  may  understand  this,  I  must  tell 
you  that  Easter  is  to  be  the  final  term  of  our  trial.  You  may 
imagine,  for  I  cannot  describe  it,  the  happiness  which  fills  my 
heart  to  overflowing.  I  know  you  will  not  think  that  my  silence 
on  that  point  proceeds  from  a  want  of  confidence.  I  would  give 
anytiiing  to  see  you.  What  are  your  new  plans  ?  Is  there  no 
cliance  of  their  bringing  you  this  way,  and  of  your  being  present 
at  die  happiest  moment  of  my  life  ?  I  want  to  know  what  you 
are  thinking  of,  and  where  you  are.  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  give  you 
a  share  of  my  happiness  !  I  am  unworthy  of  so  many  blessings, 
of  that  life  of  joy  and  gladness  which  began  two  years  ago,  and 
will  never  end ! 

"  This  letter  will  be  very  confused,  for  I  am  in  a  most  unset- 
tled condition  of  mind.  But  these  are  our  plans.  I  am  to  be 
married  after  Easter,  and  we  set  off  the  same  day  for  Frankfort, 
where  we  shall  part  with  my  mother-in-law,  and  then  go  on  to 
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establish  ourselves  at  Montigny.  My  family  will  meet  us  thcTe, 
I  am  telling  you  all  this  as  if  it  were  the  most. natural,  simple 
thing  ill  the  world,  and  all  the  time  I  hardly  know  if  I  am  on  earth 
or  in  Heaven  !  Forgive  the  incoherence  of  this  letter,  I  do  so 
want  to  talk  to  you.  Pray  for  us,  dear  friend,  and  bless  God  for 
His  goodness  to  me.  As  I  look  back,  I  feel  you  so  closely  con- 
nected witli  my  past  life.  You  have  been  associated  with  all  this 
happiness,  and  it  began  when  I  was  with  you.  What  is  to  hap- 
pen to  us  ?  Are  we  to  meet  again,  and  to  spend  delightful  hours 
in  each  other's  society  ?  I  sometimes  fear  that  the  life  of  agita- 
tion and  excitement  which  you  have  hitherto  led,  mil  not  harmo- 
nise with  the  calm  existence  I  am  looking  forward  to.  We  tread 
such  different  paths  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  do  without  you.  The  star 
which  I  have  followed  side  by  side  with  you  will  guide  me  as  long 
as  I  live,  and  your  name  and  the  thought  of  you  are  for  ever 
linked  with  it,  I  love  you  more  dearly  than  a  brother.  Adieu, 
write  to  me.  Alexandrine  sends  you  her  kindest  remembrances  ; 
she  must  be  included  in  your  friendship  for  rae.  If  you  write  to 
M.  de  Lamennais,  beg  him  to  pray  for  us." 

ALBERT  TO  COUNT  DE   MONTALEMBERT,* 

"Naples,  December  Tolh,  iS^. 

"  My  dear  unhappy  friend,  I  have  just  received  your  letter  from 
Frankfort,  It  has  thrown  me  into  the  greatest  agitation.  What 
would  not  I  give  to  be  with  you.  It  is  perhaps  presumptuous  to 
think  I  should  be  of  any  use,  or  could  give  you  any  comfort.  I 
should  like  to  answer  the  first  part  of  your  letter,  but  the  end  of 
it  haunts  me  like  a  painful  dream.  Dearest  friend,  for  God's 
sake  do  not  go  back  to  France  at  this  moment.  Measure  the 
depths  of  the  abyss  into  which  you  are  about  to  cast  yourself,  and 
remember  that  if  once  you  take  that  step,  it  may  become  impos- 
sible to  turn  back.  There  was  but  one  voice  in  praise  of  the 
Abb^  de  Lamennais  when  he  made  his  submission.  Some  evil- 
minded  persons  were  wicked  enough  to  throw  doubts  on  the  sin- 
cerity of  that  act,  but  their  insinuations  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  the  sacred  authority  of  the  Church  was  vindicated  by 
its  means.  It  may  be  that  the  words  which  you  have  scattered 
over  the  world  have  faeen  inspired  by  God,  but  everything  cora- 

licalion^ofMontaleinber^andDoLameiiuais.— £Thakslatos.] 
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bines  to  show  you  that  enough  has  been  said.  If  they  are  really 
of  Divine  birth  they  will  bear  fruit,  and  shine  out  one  day  in  all 
the  splendor  of  truth.  The  time  is  not  yet  come,  perhaps,  when 
we  can  reap  the  blessings  they  promise.  We  must  shudder  at 
the  sight  of  the  calamities  which  an  excess  of  zeal  might  bring 
about,  and  shrink  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  a  schism.  Let  us 
gather  round  the  Cross,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Church,  to 
cherish  and  defend,  not  to  undermine  her,  I  implore  you,  my 
dear  friend,  compel  yourself  not  to  yield  to  M.  de  Lamennais' 
persuasions.  May  God  bless  and  save  you !  Do  keep  out  of 
the  way,  and  travel  for  a  year  or  two  as  you  intended.  I  would 
give  anything,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  be  with  you  just  now.  I 
dread  your  being  alone,  and  have  wearied  my  brains  Xo  hit  upon 
some  plan  that  would  enable  me  to  go  to  you.  But  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult 

"  If  J  ou  hii  E  received  my  1  ist  letter,  you  now  know  the  hap- 
pmeiib  that  awiits  me  this  spnng  but  I  assure  you,  my  dear 
friend  I  would  willmgl}  defci  it  xn  older  to  hasten  to  you.  But 
I  feir  it  cinnot  be  Tht  pimcess  leaves  Naples  in  April.  If 
she  took  away  her  daughter  with  her,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whit  might  happen  Tlie  happiness  which  even  now  I  dare  not 
make  sure  o^  tliough  the  difficulties  seem  at  present  smootired 
away,  might  in  that  case  be  for  ever  forfeited.  I  am  going, 
however,  to  speak  about  it  to  my  father,  and  by  the  xvqvX  post 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  do  With  what  impatience  I  shall 
look  foi  your  letters  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  me 
if  I  hear  you  are  gone  to  Pans  In  die  name  of  our  friend- 
ship, and  of  all  who  love  }ou,  and  in  His  sacred  Name  in 
Wlmm  we  ire  for  ei-er  united  let  duty  overcome  every  argu- 
ment urged  against  it  All  m}  belongings,  who  love  you  as 
one  of  our  own  selves  are  alarmed  at  seeing  such  an  alter- 
native betoie  you  My  fathei  speaks  of  you  witii  a  paternal 
solicitude  As  to  me,  mj  beloved  friend,  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  angmsh  I  felt  on  leceiving  jour  letter.  On  Monday  I 
shall  be  cilraer  and  able  to  write  to  you  at  greater  length. 
Between  this  and  then  I  shall  isceitain  if  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  me  to  go  to  you  Adieu  my  dearest  friend.  I  love 
jou  iar  mrre  thin  e\er  My  s  stcrs  and  Alexandrine  wish 
me  to  say  e\ir\thng  aHect  ouitc  and  kind.  They  are  all 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  jour  gong  ta  Paris.  Your  friend  for 
life." 
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alexandrine's  story  (continued). 
"  Is  it  not  evident  that  Albert's  love  for  me  must  have  been 
very  great,  if  a  friendship  such  as  his  for  M.  dc  Montalembert, 
which  he  never  disguised  from  me,  did  not  make  me  at  ail  jeal- 
ous ?  If  he  had  left  me  at  that  time  to  go  to  him,  it  might  have 
grieved  me  perhaps,  but  not  made  mc  to  doubt  his  affection. 
There  was  so  much  devotedness  in  his  character,  that  his  first 
impulse  was  to  sacrifice  his  love  as  a  happiness  exclusively  his 
own.  This  generosity  of  spirit  pleased  me.  Albert's  numerous 
friends  were  always  satisfied  and  felt  no  jealousy,  because  that 
gentle  heart  of  his,  so  rich  in  tenderness,  could  aiford  to  love 
them  all,  and  opened  to  a  new  and  wholesome  affection,  without 
taking  anything  from  those  already  dear  to  it.  Oh,  my  beloved 
one,  you  loved  even  on  earth  as  the  Blessed  love  in  Heaven ! 
There  was  something  infinite  in  that  love." 

ALBERT  TO  COUNT   DE   MOMTALEMBERT. 

"DedeinberJ4th,  1833. 

"  My  Dear  Friend— You  must  have  received  a  letter  I  wrote 
you  immediately  on  getting  yours.  It  was,  I  am  sure,  very  con- 
fused and  incoherent,  for  I  was  very  much  agitated,  and  would 
have  given  anything  to  go  to  you  at  once.  Indeed,  I  tliink  I 
half  promised  I  would.  Since  then  I  have  seen  it  was  a  vain 
hope.  I  cannot  leave  Naples,  and  I  very  much  fear  we  shall 
only  meet  for  a  moment  in  the  spring.  I  feel  often  so  sorry  to 
have  spent  tliese  two  years  at  a  distance  from  you,  but  then  the 
thought  of  my  great  happiness  checks  this  transient,  though  real 
regret.  I  am  not  afraid  to  own  it,  for  you  know  wel!  how  ar- 
dently and  deeply  I  am  attached  to  you.  Would  we  were  to- 
gether, so  that  you  might  read  in  my  eyes  all  the  affectionate 
sympathy  with  which  I  would  fain  soften  the  bitterness  of  your 
disappointment.  I  feel  your  suffering  all  the  more  acutely  be- 
cause my  own  heart  is  steeped  in  joy.  God  has  showered  His 
blessings  on  my  worthless  self,  and  you,  dear  friend,  have  hi- 
therto Icnown  nothing  but  sorrow  ! 

"  I  tremble  to  think  of  you  so  alone.  Do  write  soon  and 
often,  and  tell  me  M.  de  Lamennais'  plans.  I  scarcely  venture 
to  fix  my  thoughts  on  that  subject  Everybody's  eyes  are  upon 
him.  What  will  he  do  in  this  decisive  moment  f  Why  does  he 
urge,  jiou  to  return  to  Paris?     If  Rome  decides  against  you. 
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surely  you  will  submit.  You  could  not  do  otherwise  !  I  must, 
1  ain  sure,  Lave  mistaken  your  meaning.  But  why  does  tliat 
idea  haunt  me  like  a  dream  ?  Why  is  it  tliat  I  see  watchful  he- 
resy preparing  to  applaud  a  new  desertion  from  the  Church  ? 
You  Bpeak  of  die  incompatibility  of  liberty  with  religion,  which 
is,  you  say,  dividing  a  soul  asunder.  Could  this  be  possible  ? 
Oh  no ;  believe  me  these  are  groundless  fears.  Liberty  means 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  God  has  planted  it  in  the  world  as  the 
rallying-point  of  the  human  race. 

"  Mark  the  gradual  progress  of  true  liberty  from  the  hour  of 
its  first  descent  from  Heaven,  It  has  grown  and  spread,  slowly 
indeed,  for  men  must  have  faith  before  they  receive  it  into  their 
hearts  ;  but  we  must  not  deem  it  extinct  because  its  advance  does 
not  keep  pace  with  our  wishes.  Shall  we  despair  of  the  iuture 
when  it  appears  so  much  brighter  than  ever  ?  If  all  is  hopeless, 
whence  comes  tlie  wide-spread  sympathy  among  nations,  this  uni- 
versal craving  for  now  life  and  for  religion  ?  No,  my  dear  friend, 
let  us  cast  from  us  such  unworthy  fears  ;  let  joy,  on  tlie  contrary, 
fill  our  hearts  God's  Hand  is  visible  in  this  check  from  Rome 
It  v,i\\  give  time  to  jounger  men  to  overtake  )0U,  and  Irter  jou 
mil  lesume  yrui  onwaid  march  They  are  but  feebly  enhght 
ened  yet  by  the  fire  which  bums  in  your  heart  My  knowledge 
of  politics  is  ■very  limited  It  i'^  only  to  you  tliat  I  impart  my 
opinions,  or  rather  my  feehigs  on  the  subject,  far  I  simpU 
utter  what  I  feel,  and  nothing  mcie  Eich  one  has  his  voca 
tion,  mine  is  quiet  and  obscurity  Yet  in  its  highei  flights 
my  soul  sees  lite  under  anotlier  aspect,  and  understands  hap 
pmess  of  a  difierent  kind  With  anxious  eyes  I  watch  your 
course  and  seek  to  penebate  your  thoughts  It  seems  is  it 
I  weie  walking  after  you  along  your  t^iKome  road,  r^adj, 
should  jou  grow  weary,  to  catch  }0U  m  m}  aims 
I  had  left  this  Ltter  on  my  tabic,  and  when  I  came  back 
I  found  these  ftw  lines  from  Pauline'*  Enclosed  in  mine  is 
ilso  one  from  Ale-^andnne  &he  asked  me  immediately  if  she 
might  write  to  you.  You  see  you  have  many  friends  here.  It 
makes  me  happy  to  tliink  so.  For  God's  sake  do  not  despond. 
There  are  good  days  in  store  for  you. 

"  Write  to  me  often,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  be  long  widiout  hear- 
ing from  you,  now  that  you  are  alone  and  out  of  spirits.     My 
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father  is  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  dohig  something  to  divert 
your  thoughts.  He  dreads  your  going  to  Paris,  wliere  you  might 
not  be  master  of  your  own  actions.  My  dear  Charles,  do  have 
mercy  on  your  friends.  I  have  always  believed  that  you  will  be 
one  day  as  happy  as  you  deserve,  and  I  hold  to  that  beUef  in 
spite  of  the  clouds  which  beset  us.  Never  let  me  lose  your 
friendship,  for  I  cannot  do  without  it.  Your  devoted  friend, 
"  Albert." 

alexandrine  to  count  de  montalemeert. 
"  Dear  M.  de  Montai.emeeet — -I  must  tell  you  myself  how 
deeply  I  feel  for  you  at  this  painful  moment.  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  be  annoyed  at  Albert's  speaking  to  me  of  what  concerns  you. 
1  should  not  believe  he  had  confidence  in  me  if  he  tried  to  con- 
ceal the  pain  which  your  trials  give  him.  They  make  him  so 
unhappy  that  I  venture  to  implore  you  not  to  do  anything  likely 
to  increase  your  present  troubles;  and  so,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I  join  my  entreaties  to  Albert's,  and  beg  of  you  to  stay 
quietly  at  Munich,  or  else  to  come  and  see  us  in  Italy.  I  hope 
I  am  not  presumptuous  in  thinking  that  you  will  be  a  little  in- 
fluenced by  my  advice,  for  you  had  the  kindness  to  say  that  you 
loved  me  because  I  love  Albert  I  often  repeat  those  words  to 
myself,  for  that  is  the  way  in  which  I  now  like  people  to  love  me. 
Though  I  am  abundantly  happy  as  it  is,  I  should  consider  your 
friendship  as  a  great  additional  blessing,  and  I  hope,  thanks  to 
Albert,  I  may  one  day  enjoy  it.  Even  now  I  feel  for  you  as  for 
a  brother.  And,  oh !  I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  comfort 
you  I  But  please,  please,  never  give  way  to  hopelessness.  God 
has  happiness  in  store  for  all,  and  you  deserve  more  than  any 
one  to  be  happy.  I  trust  He  will  hear  our  prayers.  I  say  our 
prayers,  because  I  too  will  pray  for  you.  You  do  not,  I  suppose, 
object  to  it,  in  spite  of  your  severity  towards  us  poor  Protestants, 
which  is  my  only  quarrel  with  you.  Excuse  my  having  said  so 
much,  and  believe  me  to  be  your  true,  though  very  useless  friend, 
whom  I  trust  you  will  not  disown.  Farewell,  and  promise  us  to 
come  in  a  few  months.  Above  all  things,  never  doubt  of  the 
boundless  goodness  of  God.     I  have  such  strong  faith  in  it. 

"  Alexandrine."  * 

•  On  the  3rd  of  January,  1834,  Alien  received  an  answer  f.om  M.  de  Monlalfmierl  to 
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ALBERT  TO   COUNT   DE  MONTALEMEERT. 

"  J  begin  not  to  mistrust  the  future,  the  bright  beautiful  future  ; 
my  earthly  Heaven,  in  which  I  can  discern  no  possible  cloud. 
Still  it  somewhat  saddens  me  to  reflect  tliat  my  fate  will  neces- 
sarily be  henceforward  less  closely  connected  with  yours.  This 
gives  me  at  times  a  heart-ache,  which  I  am  not  sorry  to  find  you 
also  feel.  Yes ;  I  cannot  but  regret  our  old  habits  of  intimacy, 
but  I  get  over  this  regret  by  hoping  that  my  marriage  will  only 
increase  our  friendship,  which  will  grow  stronger  by  the  addition 
of  Alexandrine's,  who  is  already  so  much  attached  to  you.  Our 
home  will  always  be  yours,  dearest  friend,  and  whatever  affection 
can  give  of  peace  and  happiness,  you  will  find  treasured  up  for 
you  in  our  hearts.  I  can  quite  understand  that  you  were  sur- 
prised at  our  letters,  for  we  ought  to  have  known  you  too  well  to 
have  had  a  doubt  as  to  your  conduct,  under  tliese  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  I  must  confess  I  was  anxious.  You  were  pushed 
to  such  extremities,  so  exasperated,  so  without  consolation,  tliat 
I  felt  afraid  you  might  become  desperate.  It  is  quite  trae  that 
you  told  me  of  your  resolution  to  avoid  Paris,  and  to  spend  the 
winter  at  Munich,  but  you  added  that  M.  de  Lamennais  was 
pressing  you  to  come  back,  and  though  I  had  no  misgivings  as 
to  your  own  sentiments,  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  fancies  and 
fears.  You  must  forgive  them,  for  tliey  were  the  result  of  exces- 
sive affection. 

"  Do  not  be  cast  down,  my  dear  Charles.  Do  not  give  way  .to 
discouragement  If  you  were  deceived  then,  let  us  thank  God 
that  He  has  enlightened  you,  and  do  not  reproach  yourself  for 
what  was  only  an  excess  of  zeal — a  too  fervent  passion  for  good. 

which  my  litter  from  Frankfort  has  prodaced  or 

myselt  very  ill  if  I  can  have  Jed  v«i  for  sa  iustaD 

as  you  advise.    I  csnnot  but  Ihink,  however,  tlia 

going  to  MuDich,  and  that  if  it  bad  ever  crossed 

whaterar  liltla  influenca  I  mar  poekse  with  M.  c 

of  resiatance  lo  the  Holy  See.    All  that  you  sa 

heaitfeit  eloqneua,  I  bava  UliewiBe  felt,  and  then 

not  per&ctiv  ^;ree  with  what  T  have  thought  aud 

Ihe  jth  of  OclobET.    Moreuver,  there  is  Tiot  a  wm 

M-  de  Lameimaia,  in  order  to.induce  him  to  act  af 

field,  to  bow  down  hefbte  God's  qevetv  decreeSi  a 

pUabment  of  his  designs.    But  what  is  incredible  i^ana  i  airnosi 

IS,  that  M.  de  Lamennais  baa  been  amended  W  my  advice,  Ibou^..  _  ., .  . 

nesa,  affiction,  aod  opeubeartednes,  than  I  have  erar  used  towards  anyone  on  eartli.    Hia 

answer  sbowa  ma  but  too  plainlv,  that  thia  difference  of  opinion  baa  pained  an^^  eslinnged  him 

from  me.    I  could  not  have  believed  it,  and  my  canadente  alisolvea  me.    He  has,  however, 

tbUoired  Iba  lioa  of  coaduct  I  recommended,  and  even  gona  bevond  it,  for  lie  has  not  only 

IbrswotDnll  politit^.^cdoD,  but  haspnTelyand  simply  aix^ted  tile  Encyclical  letter,  without 

excepting  anything,  and  bound  himaelf-according  lo  the  fbrm  presciibed  by  the  Hcdy  Father, 

*  neither  to  write  aar  to  B^ton  of  anything  contrary  to  it.' " 
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But  for  Heaven's  sake  try  to  feel  calm.  In  spite  of  all  the  joy  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  in  hearing  your  praise,  in  mtncssing 
the  renown  wliich  attaches  to  your  name,  I  am  unspeakably  glad 
to  find  you  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  lists,  and  remain 
awhile  aloof.  I  know  your  ardent  soul.  I  know  yotir  fiery  zeal ; 
I  know  that  you  are  inclined  to  despise  even  the  semblance  of 
prudence,  and  that  you  dearly  love  danger.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  saw  envy,  and  perhaps  hatred,  gaining  strength.  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  fears  I  entertained,  and  gladly  would  I  have  given  my 
life  to  ward  off  the  storm  gathering  above  your  head.  How 
gladly  I  should  see  you  leave  the  mountain  top,  always  most  ex- 
posed to  the  rage  of  the  elements,  and  take  refuge  in  our  vale  of 
peace  and  love.  Soon  you  will  feel  joy  stealing  into  your  bruised 
heart.  I  have  a  sweet  forebodii^  that  the  moment  is  approach- 
ing, when  God  will  shower  His  blessings  upon  you,  as  the  reward 
of  constancy  and  faith.  Oh,  my  dearest  friend,  may  God  for  ever 
bless  you  I" 

alexandrine's  story  (continuation), 
"On  January  ist,  1834,  I  wrote  these  words  in  my  journal : 
'Oh,  my  God,  bless  this  year  to  us  all.  I  ask  it  in  the  Name  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  On  the  eve  of  that  day  I  copied  this 
passage  into  my  book  :  'Slight  joys  are  followed  by  slight  suffer- 
ings, but  to  extraordinary  happiness  succeeds  extraordinary  sor- 
rows.' What  a  sentence  1  If  this  is  true,  we,  who  are  so  happy, 
ought  to  ti"embie. 

"  On  Friday,  March  7th,  1834,*  I  happened  to  go  to  my  mo- 
ther's room  at  a  somewhat  unusual  time,  whilst  she  was  dressing. 
She  had  on  her  knees  a  number  of  old-fashioned  trinkets.  Prince 
Lapoukhyii  was  very  fond  of  these  sort  of  things,  and  people 
often  brought  some  to  tlie  house,  in  hopes  that  he  would  buy 
them.  I  looked  at  them  in  an  indifferent  manner  — I  was  very 
careless  in  those  days — and  I  said  to  my  mother,  little  thinking 
how  important  the  remark  would  prove,  '  That  little  trinket  is 
exactly  like  tlie  one  which  Madame  de  Marcellus  had  on  her 
forehead  at  supper,  on  Easter  day.'     These  words  instantly 

*  On  the  iSlh  of  DecemEwr  of  the  preceding  year,  ae  we  were  fomiia;  out  of  the  house  of 
CouDt  Sockalbei?,  on  tiie  night  of  a  baU,  »s  were  told  that  a  oonsLderabre  robherv  had  taken 
place  that  evening  at  the  Comte  and  Comtess*  Marcellus'.  Money,  jewels,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  things  hadfceen  ciimed  off.    This  crime  was  unanimously  atuibuled  to  one  of  their  aer- 

fpte  of  dl  hia  protestations  of  innocence. 
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struck  her,  and  recalled  to  her  mind  tlie  robbery  at  that  lady's 
house,  on  the  i8tli  of  December.  Doubts  were  at  first  expressed 
as  to  the  correctness  of  my  impression,  but  on  examining  it 
closely,  I  declared  and  maintained  this  trinket  to  be  the  same  I 
had  seen  Madame  de  Marcellus  wear.  It  was  a  miniature  shrine 
in  enamel,  containing  the  figures  of  a  king  and  a  queen  with 
their  crowns  on,  and  its  style  and  workmanship  were  so  peculiar, 
that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  an  exactly  similar  one  should  exist. 
We  sent  it  to  Madame  de  Marcellus,  who  recognised  it  at  once. 
This  discovery  gave  a  clue  to  the  real  authors  of  the  robbery, 
and  poor  Carminello,  who  had  been  wrongfLilly  accused,  was  ac- 
quitted and  set  at  liberty.  He  came  on  the  15th  of  June  to 
thank  me  as  his  deliverer.  He  had  been  absolutely  tortured : 
hung  with  his  head  downwards,  had  a  wound  in  his  leg,  had  been 
flogged,  and  drenched  with  cold  water,  and  besides,  was  threat- 
ened with  twenty-five  years  of  the  galleys,  where  the  actual  thief 
now  is.  I  took  it  as  a  good  omen,  that  just  before  my  marriage, 
I  had  been,  under  God,  the  means  of  saving  an  innocent  person, 
for  no  one  else  had  noticed  the  trinket.  Whenever  afterwards 
poor  Ca  m  e!lo  sa  v  me,  he  always  renewed  his  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  ucluded  Albert  in  the  blessings  he  showered 
upon  me 

"  On  Ma  ch  9th  I  opened  for  the  first  time  since  Boklet,  my 
locked  jo  un  1  fl  e  la  t  words  in  it  were  these  :  '  When  shall  I 
open  ths  book  a;,an!'     Oh,  if  I  dared  to  say  "At  Naples!"' 

"  And  1  r  \  am  at  Naples,— at  Naples !  Oh,  my  good  God  1 
was  it  not  u  grateful  ever  to  open  this  book  for  eight  months  ? 
Not  even  to  reco  d  tl  ^t  all  my  wishes  were  fulfilled.  I  am 
happy,  rapturously  happy,  and  I  believe  I  shall  continue  to  be 
so.  Still,  there  is  a  mixture  of  feelings  in  this  joy.  Sometimes 
I  fear  that  I  love  Albert  too  much,  and  I  am  humbled  by  this 
thought.  At  another  moment  I  fancy  I  do  not  love  him  enough, 
that  I  am  not  capable  of  a  deep  love.  I  am  not  satisfied  wilh 
myself,  and  often  not  with  others.  I  tliink  myself  very  worthless, 
and  yet  I  am  vexed  that  others  do  not  think  more  highly  of  me. 
If  I  better  deserved  to  be  happy,  I  should  not  feel  these  misgiv- 
ings. One  tiling  at  least  I  ask  of  Thee,  my  God  I  Let  me  not 
be  a  cause  of  sorrow  to  any  one.  Grant  me  tliis  for  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ's  sake  I  And  so  I  shall  be  married  in  a  few  weeks. 
Oh  !  may  I  never  grieve  Albert.    I  wish  I  were  worthy  of  him.    I 
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am  so  afraid  of  displeasing  him,  that  there  is  nothing  I  would 
not  do  to  be  in  every  respect  what  he  would  wish.  And  yet  I  am 
sometimes  careless.  Nothing,  not  even  his  love,  seems  perfectly 
to  satisfy  me,  and  yet  I  am  not  good  enough  to  care  for  Heaven 
alone.  At  least,  I  must  change  very  much  before  that  happens. 
I  am  such  a  strange  being,  suspicious,  proud,  irritable,  and  apa- 
thetic at  the  same  time.  What  will  become  of  me  ?  Shall  I  fail 
to  please  Albert,  or  shall  I  be  unhappy  myself?  On  March  i8th 
{I  think),  I  wrote  the  following  note  to  Albert : — '  My  darling, 
why  did  you  go  away  ?  My  mother  left  me  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  and  I  am  sore  of  heart  and  must  write,  for  we  should 
have  spent  an  hour-and-a-half  togetlier.  Oh,  dear !  I  hope  God 
will  not  punish  me  for  feeling  so  acutely  what  after  all,  is  unim- 
portant, seeing  that  we  are  to  spend  all  the  days  of  our  life  to- 
gether.* I  am  unreasonable,  I  know,  but  what  a  vexatious  even- 
ing it  has  been,  and  I  am  so  afraid  the  same  thing  may  happen 
again  to-morrow.  Let  us  try  to  manage  better.  Oh,  how  I  love 
you,  and  how  sweet  it  is  to  feel  that  I  may  tell  you  so  !  You  are 
perhaps  just  going  to  say  your  prayers !  Oh  I  may  I  not  rest  as- 
sured that  everything  which  has  befallen  us  has  been  God's  will, 
and  that  He  has  chosen  that  our  lives  should  be  linked  together  ? 
Farewell  till  to-morrow.     God  be  always  with  you,' 

"  Albert  always  kept  this  note  in  the  little  pocket-book  I  have 
mentioned,  and  two  years  afterwards,  beside  his  coffin,  I  read  it 

"  That  same  day  I  received  M,  de  Montalcmbert's  answer  to 
my  note.  He  spoke  in  it  of  the  strong  and  deep  attachment  he 
had  felt  for  Albert  ever  since  he  had  known  him,  and  said  that 
my  affection  was  the  reward  God  had  bestowed  on  '  that  heart 
so  full  of  love  and  devotedness  to  his  fellow-creatures  ;  the  most 
affectionate  and  tlie  most  faithful  heart  he  had  ever  met  with  in 
this  world,'     Delicious  praise,  and  well-deserved  bymy  Albert !" 


In  the  midst  of  the  press  of  his  own  affairs,  Albert  found  lei- 
sure at  this  time  to  write  tlie  following  letter  to  a  young  English- 
man, with  whom  he  had  made  acquaintance  the  year  before  at 
Rome,     It  is  too  interesting  not  to  insert  here. 
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ALBERT  TO   MR.  A.  S.  C. 

"  My  dear.  Friend — I  did  not  expect,  when  we  touched  upon 
so  important  a  subject,  that  we  were  to  go  deeper  into  it.  I  said 
to  you  one  day  tliat  my  religion  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
feelings  which  beautiful  scenery  inspires.  We  started,  I  think, 
from  that  point.  As  we  have,  however,  arrived  at  considering 
the  subject  in  a  closer  manner,  I  am  well  satisfied  todiscuss  it  with 
you.  I  have  never  much  read  the  Bible,  as  I  told  you,  but  I  will 
set  before  you,  in  the  best  way  I  can,  the  grounds  of  my  attach- 
ment to  our  religion,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  God's  infinite 
goodness  to  have  given  us  a  belief  which  preserves  us  from  fall- 
ing into  error  in  matters  of  dogma.  If  it  were  true  that  we  all 
had  the  mission  and  right  to  determine  our  faith  for  ourselves, 
and  to  trust  lo  our  own  light  alone  to  do  so,  only  tell  me,  my  dear 
friend,  what  opinion  or  conviction  would  be  the  same  in  any  two 
individuals  ?  Would  not  each  man's  belief  be  influenced  by  the 
extent  of  his  capacity,  or  the  comparative  goodness  of  his  heart  ? 
Wliat  confusion  would  ensue  !  You  must  see,  on  the  one  side, 
to  what  excesses  imagination  might  lead  us,  and  on  the  other, 
how  much  at  a  loss  uneducated  or  incapable  men  would  find 
themselves.  Where  would  justice  be  if  knowledge  and  research 
alone  could  guide  us  to  the  truth  ?  Instead  of  this,  God  in  His 
goodness  has  given  us  a  light  to  protect  tis  from  error.  The 
Church  is  the  visible  form  of  faith,  the  foundation  on  which  we 
are  to  build  by  a  constant  increase  in  holiness.  Were  we  obliged 
to  spend  our  lives  in  seeking  this  starting  point,  death  would  over- 
take us  before  we  had  begun  our  most  important  work. 

"  You  say  that  you  cannot  understand  confession.  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  happiness  it  affords,  for  we  must  have  practised  it 
to  appreciate  its  value.  But,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  think  that 
because  every  man  knows,  as  you  say,  that  he  ought  to  be  good, 
it  is  useless  that  he  should  be  reminded  of  it ;  and  that  his  own 
reflections  always  sufiice  ?  Thei-e  is  in  words  directly  addressed 
to  ourselves  by  a  living  person  a  power  and  fulness  which  we 
should  seek  in  vain  in  books  and  in  our  own  thoughts.  The  man 
whose  life  is  a  perpetual  struggle  against  his  passions  knows  by 
experience  all  our  miseries  and  sufferings.  He  is  acquainted 
with  tire  malady  and  the  means  to  overcome  it,  he  rouses  us  from 
apathy,  comforts  us  in  affliction,  and  restores  lo  us  hope  and 
trust  when  we  are  cast  down. 
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"  You  say  again  that  it  will  not  excuse  me  before  God  to  plead 
that  I  have  learnt  my  errors  from  a  priest ;  but  tliis  is  exactly 
the  danger  from  which  we  are  quite  safe.  The  priest  can  neither 
deceive  nor  be  deceived,  for  his  doctrine  is  not  his  own ;  he  gives 
us  that  of  which  the  Church  is  the  keeper,  in  which  we  have  all 
one  and  the  same  faith,  and  form  one  and  the  same  body. 

"You  are  alarmed,  you  say,  at  the  enormous  objections  to  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  only  a  simple 
matter  of  discipline  ;  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you  what 
wisdom  and  beauty  is  contained  in  this  institution.  '  Men  who 
have  desired  to  attain  by  thought  to  the  heights  of  religion  or 
philosophy  have  always  abstained  from  human  contact.  The 
first  Christians  held  this  virtue  in  such  esteem  that  in  their  opin- 
ion no  other  could  spring  up  or  attain  perfection  in  a  soul  where 
it  did  not  exist.  Do  not  ask  me  to  explain  how  this  can  be,  for 
to  understand  it  we  must  also  believe  that  when  the  sanctuary 
is  prepared  God  does  not  disdain  to  enter  into  it ;  that  there  is 
intense  happiness  in  such  a  life  when  this  virtue  is  fully  practised, 
that  He  grants  to  those  who  thus  give  themselves  up  to  His 
absolute  influence  unspeakable  joys,  which  amply  make  amends 
for  the  miserable  pleasures  of  the  world.  The  visions  of  the 
desert,  the  inspirations  of  holy  recluses,  and  the  contemplations 
of  saints  forbid  us  to  doubt  it.  There  are  not  wanting  authentic 
revelations  to  establish  the  fact  In  the  face  of  the  most  suspicious 
scepticism,  and  certainly  it  is  not  incredible  that  a  soul  raised 
above  the  wants  and  hopes  of  our  gross  flesh,  should  attain  at 
last  to  tliat  sublime  devotion  which  is  called  by  this  world  folly, 
but  the  highest  wisdom  in  the  world  to  come.'  * 

"My  dear  friend,  I  am  far  from  having  exhausted  all  that 
could  be  said  on  this  subject.  I  am  sorry  to  have  done  it  so  little 
justice,  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  could  meet  with  some 
one  fitter  than  myself  to  carry  on  this  interesting  discussion. 
"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Albert." 


Albert's  journal  {begun  march,  1834). 

"  Naples. — I  have  resolved  to  write  a  journal,  but  why  to-day 

and  not  yesterday  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  is  that  I  thought  that 
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the  obligation  of  giving  an  account  of  each  clay  compels  one  to 
spend  it  better, 

"  Read  Byron.  Got  up  late ;  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Montalem- 
bert ;  translated  some  of  Moore,  and  since  two  o'clock  spent  the 
time  as  usual  in  a  quiet,  happy  manner.  I  talked  and  thought  a 
great  deal  of  our  journey  to  Jerusalem,  which  I  do  not  believe 
in ;  but  what  would  I  not  give  to  go,  supposing,  of  course,  it  were 
with  her ! 

"Naples,  March  zand. — Got  up  late,  having  slept  badly. 
Read  English  with  Miss  McCarthy.  Went  out  riding,  and  en- 
joyed a  gallop  along  the  shore.  I  feel  often  a  wish  to  plunge 
into  the  sea,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  something  boundless.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  reason  why  I  so  like  to  be  alone.  When  I  went  in 
I  made  my  usual  visit  to  Alctandnne  It  is  in  those  worldly  sa- 
lons that  one  loses  so  much  lime  I  should  not  often  honor 
them  with  my  presence,  if  an  angel  were  not  to  be  found  there 
who  makes  up  for  all  their  emptiness  *  *  *  is  a  strange  man,  I 
like  him,  and  he  interests  me  His  life  has  been  a  failure,  but  I 
do  not  know  what  else  would  ha%e  suited  him,  A  long  habit  of 
independence  makes  the  slightest  chain  galling.  Thank  God  I 
I  have  known  early  in  life  the  blessing  of  restraint, 

"  March  zgrd, — Got  up  early.  Read,  Found  in  Moore  a 
woman's  portrait,  which  I  thought  very  like  Pauline.  Went  to 
Mass,  and  at  two  o'clock  to  see  Alexandrine.  Poor  darling !  I 
found  her  very  sad.  She  torments  herself  with  the  idea  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  me  that  we  should  never  have  been 
engaged.  And  I  too  feel  it  at  times,  but  only  as  far  as  she  is 
concerned.  But,  on  tlie  whole,  I  do  believe  that  it  has  been 
a  happy  thing  for  both  of  us  to  have  met,  and  that  God  blesses 
our  love.  I  speak  very  coldly,  for  I  cannot  disclose  the  deep  and 
intense  feelings  of  my  heart  I  have  the  most  perfect  faith  in  the 
fulfilment  of  my  dream.  O I  my  God,  let  Thy  love  descend  upon 
us  like  the  dew  !* 

"  March  24th. — I  got  up  early,  and  went  to  Monsignor  Porta. 
I  do  not  deserve  so  much  mercy.  Received  absolution  and 
heard  Mass.    Came  in  and  breakfasted,    I  should  like  to  follow 

•  AlexaiidHne  wrofc  by  tlie  ade  of  this  jmsage :  '■  O I  my  God.  my  Albert's  prayer  waa 
heard.     Il  was  llie  kind  of  praytr  which  pierces  the  clo.ids  wi  reaches  ITiy  throne.     I  had 
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a  sort  of  rule  of  life,  not  for  my  health,  but  because  I  tliink  it 
good  for  the  mind.  Rode  out.  Wrote  a  little  to  Montalembcrt, 
for  whom  my  friendship  seems  to  increase  every  day.  Went  to 
Alexandrine,  but  we  did  not  talk  much.  She  went  to  dress  for 
dinner  at  Count  Stackelberg's.  Her  dress  was  pretty,  and  she 
was  looking  lovely.  In  the  evening  I  sat  a  little  while  in  Em- 
ma's drawing-room,  and  enjoyed  it ;  but  I  seem  to  have  entirely 
lost  the  habits  of  the  world,  for  when  I  go  into  society  every- 
thing seems  strange,  and  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  home.  I 
like  so  much  my  evenings  alone  widi  Alexandrine,  and  those 
dear  conversations  to  wliich  nothing  else  can  be  compared. 
When  the  Princess  came  home  I  went  there.  We  talked  of  all 
kinds  of  things.  I  had  a  dispute  with  *  *  *,  who  is  possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  contradiction.  He  would  have  taken  my  side  of  the 
argument  had  he  been  talking  to  one  who  held  a  different  opinion 
from  me,  for  I  am  sure  that  in  reality  he  thinks  as  I  do.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  diank  God  1  everybody  went  away,  and  then  came 
our  own  delightful  hour,  which  passed  too  quickly.  Oh,  I  do  love 
her  beyond  all  power  of  words  to  express,  more  dian  she  knows 
herself.  It  is  always  so  difficult  to  leave  her.  I  have  to  tear  my- 
self away.*  I  walked  on  the  shore  in  the  moonlight.  The  sea 
was  rough  and  there  was  wind,  a  kind  of  weather  that  I  like. 
Wrote  my  journal,  and  went  on  with  my  letter  to  Montalembert. 
Went  to  bed  at  one  o'clock.  I  have  not  finished  my  letter,  but 
I  am  sleepy.     Good  night. 

"  March  36th. — I  got  up  at  eight  o'clock,  under  the  impression 
that  I  had  a  number  of  things  to  do,  which  I  found  to  be  qiiite  a 
mistake.  I  heard  Mass,  and  received  from  the  parish  priest  the 
attestation  of  our  banns.  It  is  done,  then  I  I  can  hardly  believe 
it!  Life  is  very  strange,  and  it  frightens  me  when  I  think  how 
unworthy  I  am  of  this  great  blessing.  Easter  is  very  near.  I  am 
not  prepared,  or  rather  I  am  ill-prepared  for  it  O !  my  God, 
have  mercy  on  me.  Have  mercy  on  us  !  Had  a  delightful  ride. 
I  never  feel  happier  or  more  free  than  when  alone  on  horseback. 
At  nine  o'clock  I  went  to  my  mother-in-law's  house.  The  even- 
ing was,  as  usual,  tiresome  at  the  beginning,  and  we  were  not 
left  alone  till  eleven  o'clock.  It  Is  midnight,  and  I  am  going  to 
bed.  O  1  God,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  fill  our  lives  with  the 
love  of  Thee  and  of  each  other ! 

iS.    Thai  
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"Naples,  March  27th,  Holy  ITiursday. — Got  up  early.  Went 
to  Church.  Came  back  at  twelve.  We  did  not  breakfast  till 
about  one  o'clock.  At  two  went  to  Alexandrine.  We  were  not 
in  good  spirits.  She  cried,  sweet  angel,  and  big,  beautiful  tears 
ran  down  her  Cheeks.  How  I  felt  to  love  her !  At  four  o'clock 
I  came  away,  and  went  to  Tenebree,  visiting  several  Churches  on 
my  way.  I  hke  the  custom  of  forbidding  carriages  in  the  streets 
on  Holy  Thursday  and  Good  Friday.  The  ti-oops  trail  their  arms 
as  a  sign  of  mourning,  which  is  a  beautiful  and  touching  idea. 
There  is  so  much  poetry  in  these  southern  customs.  Dined  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  at  eight  went  to  Alexandrine.  Had  a  plea- 
sant little  bit  of  time  with  her,  standing  by  tlie  fire-place  in  the 
prince's  room.  I  have  always  a  greater  abundance  of  thoughts 
and  of  power  to  express  them,  when  I  am  alone  with  her  than  at 
any  other  time.  I  am  scared  by  a  third  person,  and  altogether 
extinguished  by  a  room  full  of  people.  Is  it  possible  that  it  is  a 
quarter  to  one  ?    I  must  go  to  bed.    O  !  my  God,  bless  us  both  ! 

"  March  zStli,  Good  Friday. — A  beautiful  service  at  the  Chapel 
of  the  Fortress,  Breakfasted  at  about  one,  and  at  tivo  went  to 
the  princess.  Alexandrine  was  at  her  Church,  and  did  not  come 
in  for  an  hour.  Half-an-hour  after  that  I  left  her  to  go  to  Tene- 
brfe,  and  came  back  at  eight  o'clock.  Company  again.  We  were 
only  one  minute  alone,  at  the  tea-table,  ^lexandnne  asked  me 
not  to  go  to  Mola  di  Gaeta,  but  only  to  Cistellam-ue  I  like 
that  as  much,  or  perhaps  better,  and  we  shall  talk  of  it  agim 
What  happy  days  are  at  hand!  My  father  ai  d  I  c^me  v^\j 
about  midnight  Said  my  prayers,  and  to  bed  at  past  twtho 
o'clock. 

"  March  29th. — Got  up  at  eight  o'clock  intending  to  go  to 
Communion,  though  very  unworthy.  I  went  to  ftfonsignor 
Porta,  who  was  officiating  at  an  ordination  K  mo';t  touching 
ceremony.  What  life  there  is  in  our  worship  I  how  it  affects  the 
soul,  and  how  striking  was  the  patriarchal  beauty  and.  piety  of 
tliat  venerable  countenance,  and  the  fervor  of  the  assistants,  a 
Franciscan  and  a  Benedictine.  I  did  well  to  go  to  that  Church. 
My  heart  was  cold,  but  life  and  fervor  have  now  returned.  Mon- 
signor  Porta  was  too  tired  to  hear  me  in  confession,  and  put  me 
off  till  to-morrow.  I  went  to  Emma's  room,  where  I  found  Alex- 
andrine.    I  took  her  home,  and  remained  till  their  dinner-time. 


Went  back  in  the  evening,  and  we  spoke  of  the  devotion  to  the 
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Blessed  Virgin,  about  which  she  has  doubts,  Tliis  grieves  mc, 
and  I  wish  I  could  convince  her,  O !  my  God,  give  her  faith 
and  simplicity  of  heart !  When  I  came  in,  I  looked  out  for  cer- 
tain passages  upon  this  devotion,  and  found  one  which  I  shall 
copy  and  translate  for  her.  We  had  a  pleasant  evening,  and  I 
left  early.  May  God  watch  over  my  angel  I  On  coming  home 
I  found  some  people  still  with  Emma.  I  withdrew  and  sat  by 
the  fire  to  think  and  read." 

That  same  evening  Alexandrine  wrote  in  her  book ; — "  To- 
morrow I  am  going  to  Communion,  and  my  heart  is  so  cold. 
Even  about  eartlily  things  I  feel  nothing,  and  for  those  of  God  I 
have  little  faith,  and  no  fervor.  Yet  I  wish  to  believe.  0  I  my 
God,  give  me  Thy  help  at  every  step  I  take,  so  that  I  may  not 
commit  sins  which  I  should  have  been  less  exposed  to  when  my 
soul  was  in  a  better  state.  0 1  my  God,  I  beseech  Thee,  in  the 
name  of  Thy  Divine  Son  to  let  me  die  rather  than  communicate 
unworthily— rather  than  sin  grievously  against  Thee.  As  to  those 
who  have  sinned  and  will  communicate  with  me  without  flunking 
tliemselves  in  danger,  I  feel  confident  Thou  wilt  not  betray  dieir 
hope,  for  Thou  hast  promised  that  those  who  trust  in  Thee  shall 
not  be  put  to  shame.  Thine  only  begotten  Son  hath  asked  of 
Thee  to  forgive  those  who  know  not  what  they  do.  O !  God 
most  pitiful,  Whom  I  fear,  and  yet  whom  I  love  for  Thy  infinite 
sweetness  and  mercy,  my  Father  WIio  art  in  Heaven,  forsake  me 
not  when  my  heart  is  dead  and  dry,  but  give  me  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  and  enlighten  me  as  to  all  I  ought  to  believe,  /  beseech 
Thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  teach  me  the  true  faith  /"* 


TS  JOURNAL. 

"March  z4th,  1834.— I  went  out  riding  with  my  fatlier  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  To  the  Camoldoli,  where  we 
heard  Mass.  It  was  charming.  New  life  seems  to  fill  the 
soul  in  prayer,  and  tlie  lot  of  these  monks  is  a  blessed  one. 
There  is  something  so  majestic  in  that  place,  so  suggestive 
of  high  and  noble  thoughts.  Far  from  cides  and  the  world, 
they  are  unconscious  of  its  evils,  and  you  read,  in  the  serenity 
of  their  countenances,  that  real  happiness  which  has  its  source 
in  God.     Yet  the  world,  sectarians,  and  the  enemy  of  mankind 
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all  strive,  though  in  vain,  to  discredit  the  purity  of  these  angels 
ill  human  form  I  What  am  I  by  the  side  of  these  men,  who 
have  made  sacrifice  the  only  joy  of  their  lives  ?  I  who  am 
cast  down  at  the  least  trouble  or  contradiction,  at  the  least 
obstacle  that  opposes  my  passions.  I  reverence  mortification, 
for  there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  purity.  This  evenmg  I 
talked  to  Alexandrine.  I  want  her  to  have  more  faith.  God 
loves  little  children  for  their  simplicity,  their  openness,  and 
their  love.  Faith  is  beautiful  as  Heaven  is  beautiful.  Oh, 
for  words  I  for  words  to  convey  to  her  these  thoughts ! 

"  April  ist — Got  up  late.  Had  my  English  lesson.  In  the 
afternoon  went  to  see  Alexandrine,  and  talked  over  plans  for 
the  future.  Our  wedding-day  is  fixed  for  the  17th,  and  we 
go  that  day  to  Castellamare,  where,  after  a  few  days,  my  mo- 
ther-in-law will  join  us.  After  some  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood we  sh^l  return  with  her  to  Naples,  and  see  her  off. 
I  live  in  dread  of  never  actually  arriving  at  such  happiness,  and 
that  something  or  other  must  happen  to  disturb  it.  O  !  God  of 
goodness,  guard  and  bless  us !  This  evening  there  was  com- 
pany at  the  Princess's,  which  was  tiresome,  and  I  had  only  half- 
an-hour  with  my  angel,  I  asked  her  to  give  me  a  ring  on  which 
was  engraved  '  For  Life  ;'  but  she  refused,  for  our  love,  she  said, 
is  not  to  end  widi  life.  From  Heaven  it  came,  and  to  Heaven 
it  must  tend.*  Came  home,  wrote  in  my  journal,  read  some  of 
Byron's  poetry,  and  the  Imitation  of  Christ  I  am  sleepy,  and 
my  last  chapter  of  the  Imitation  suffered  from  it. 

"April  2nd. — Went  out  with  Ventignano.  To-morrow  the 
witnesses  are  to  meet  at  Count  Stackelberg's  to  attest  Alex- 
andrine's baptism.  In  the  afternoon  to  the  Princess's.  Had 
a  nice  time  with  Alexandrine,  and  dined  with  them,  but  stupidly 
outstaid  everybody.  I  thought  the  evening  would  never  come  to 
an  end,  thanks  to  the  *  *  *,  who  tired  me  to  death,  I  got  into 
such  a  nervous  state  that  I  very  nearly  made  a  scene.  Twenty 
times  I  was  coming  away,  which  would  have  been  the  best  thing 
I  could  have  done  ;  for  after  they  and  my  father  left  I  was  so 
out  of  sorts  that  even  a  tHe-&-tHe  with  Alexandrine  could  not 
soothe  my  irritation,  and  I  came  home.     I  am  sorry,  and  I 
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■would  put  off  my  marriage  two  clays  not  to  have  had  it  liap- 
pen.  I  am  an  idiot  I  must  read  a  chapter  of  tlie  Imitation, 
and  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  and  go  to  bed.  1  wish  it 
were  to-morrow,  and  that  I  had  seen  her  again. 

"  April  3rd. — Up  at  eight  o'clock.  First  to  Veiitignano,  and 
then  to  the  Jeweller.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  a  grand  func- 
tion. Seven  witnesses,  nearly  all  ministers,  counsellors,  and 
generals,  met  and  forswore  themselves,  or  something  very  like 
it,  about  Alexandrme's  baptism.*  A  horrid  solicitor  contrived 
to  make  up  four  pages  out  of  a  matter  of  four  lines.  I  thanked 
the  grandees,  and  saw  the  judge  into  his  carriage — which  I  had 
to  pay  for.  The  rogue !  Came  back  to  Lapoukhyn's,  dined  ; 
the  evening  began  stupidly,  but  afterwards  I  had  half-an-hour 
alone  with  Alexandrine,  which  was  pleasant.  Dear  love  1  She 
must  take  Die  as  I  am,  two  different  men  in  one.  She  loves 
them  both.  So  much  the  better,  or  perhaps  so  much  the  worse. 
All  I  know  is  tliat  I  adore  her.  Twelve  days  more  !  God  be 
with  us  !" 


ALBERT  TO   COUNT  I 

*'  Napkg,  Apiif  jIli,  1S34. 

"  I  am  behind  hand  with  you,  my  dear  friend,  but  you  can 
hardly  imagine  to  what  a  degree  my  approaching  marriage  en- 
grosses me,  which  is  natural  enough.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe to  you  my  happiness,  or  the  agitation  it  causes  me  ; 
and  yet,  as  I  must  always  mix  up  a  little  sadness  with  every- 
thing, I  am  often  out  of  spirits,  which  is  not  only  foolish,  but 
I  am  afraid  ungrateful  too.  You  must,  alas  I  take  me  as  I  am, 
I  really  dread  the  responsibility  of  drawing  that  angelic  being 
into  all  the  sufferings  which  iife  is  perhaps  preparing  for  us.  I 
am  afraid  of  my  own  character,  of  my  fickleness,  my  inexperi- 
ence, and  above  all  of  the  want  of  real  merit  in  myself.  I  love 
all  that  is  noble,  and  shrink  from  all  base  and  vile  things,  but  I 
am  wholly  deficient  in  the  merits  which  result  from  education, 
character,  or  power  of  mind.  You  would  hardly  believe  how 
this  thought  pursues  and  grieves  me.     I  feel  my  own  Inferiority, 
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and  my  natural  shyness  diminishes  even  the  small  capability  I 
may  possess.  Your  letters  are  tlie  only  things  that  encourage 
me  a  little,  for  you  have  the  gift  of  making  me  think  better  of 
myself  than  I  should  naturally  do.  If  I  were  not  speaking  of 
you,  I  should  say  tliis  was  flattery,  and  Alexandrine  was  right 
when  she  said  the  other  day ;  '  I  wish  all  those  who  do  not  know 
you  could  read  your  friend's  letters.'  No  doubt  they  represent 
me  in  the  most  favorable  light  While  on  this  matter  I  may  as 
well  mention  how  pleased  I  was  at  what  you  said  about  my  style 
of  writing.  It  flattered  me  very  much,  and  my  pleasure  was  not 
diminished  by  what  you  added  as  to  die  want  of  method  in  my 
ideas.  I  admit  the  perfect  justice  of  your  friendly  advice,  and 
do  not  think  that  I  am  unconscious  of  my  defects.  I  know  but 
too  well  die  inordinate  tendencies  of  my  restless  imagiitation. 
Will  this  ever  be  cured  ?  Ah !  my  dear  friend,  examine  the 
cause,  and  acloiowledge  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  instead 
of  deceiving  yourself  about  me,  lament  as  I  do  my  deplorable 
barrenness.  I  have  reaped  nothing  from  an  education  which, 
what  with  bad  teachers,  what  with  weak  health,  and  stilt  more, 
perhaps,  fi'om  the  want  of  real  desire  to  do  well,  proved  a  com- 
plete failure.  This  is  a  state  of  mind  which  you  have  never 
known,  and  an  intolerable  one  it  is.  I  want  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  and  notwithstanding  the  continual  distractions  which  do 
and  will  beset  me,  the  leisure  I  enjoy  at  present  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  filling  up  the  void  which  a  want  of  knowledge 
creates.  But,  my  dear  friend,  to  know  how  to  study  is  half  the 
battle,  and  Uiis  is  just  what  I  require.  I  long  to  undertake 
everything,  which  is  tlie  very  way  of  doing  nothing.  A  dreamy 
habit  of  thought,  which  I  know  is  most  pernicious,  makes  me 
deplorably  absent  In  short,  I  am  thirsty,  and  do  not  know  how 
to  drink. 

"I. have  already  told  you  what  made  my  marriage  for  some 
time  doubtful,  and  gave  me  fears  that  my  hopes  might  be  sud- 
denly deceived.  But  God  has  willed  it  otherwise,  and  all  diffi- 
culties are  smoothed  away.  I  shall  owe  aU  my  happiness  to  my 
modier-in-law,  upon  whom  everything  depended,  and  Prince  La-  , 
pouldiyn  has  been  also  very  kind  to  Alexandrine.  My  brodier- 
in-law  is  the  member  of  tlie  family  who  likes  me  the  least ;  he  is, 
however,  gentlemanlike,  well  infonned,  and  high  minded,  but  a 
captious,  irritable  disposition  prevents  his  good  qualities  from 
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having  free  play.  There  is  another  brother,  who  is  'laid  to  be 
better  tempered,  and  a  good  fellow,  but  I  have  not  seen  him 
There  is  one  otiier  person  whom  you  know  by  sight,  but  whom  I 
have  never  mentioned  to  yon — Count  Putbus ;  you  may  remem 
ber  him  at  Rome.  This  good  man  had  no  other  home  than 
Madame  d'Alopeus's  house  ;  he  has  travelled  about  with  them 
for  twenty  years,  and  has  always  been  considered  like  one  of  the 
family.  When  Madame  d'Alopeus  married  at  Florence,  he  fell 
into  a  state  of  terrible  despondency,  and  during  tlie  wedding  this 
cold  man  of  the  world  was  deeply  affected.  However,  he  was 
very  brave  about  it,  and  followed  them  all  here.  I  cannot  quite 
tell  what  he  feels  about  Alexandrine.  If,  as  I  think,  it  is  only 
friendsliip,  it  is  so  strong  a  friendship,  that  to  see  her  give  her 
heart  to  another  is  more  than  he  can  bear,  and  he  is  going  away 
in  a  few  days.  Nothing  will  induce  him  to  stay.  Every  now 
and  then  I  see  tears  in  his  eyes,  though  he  tries  to  hide  them 
from  me.  This  shows  how  unlike  his  cold  exterior  is  to  his  true 
nature,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  come  back  to  us  after  a  while. 
He  is  trying  to  persuade  us  to  go  to  Egypt.  That  is  a  beautiful 
dream  !  In  that  case  you  must  join  our  caravan.  What  do  you 
say  to  it  ? 

"I  intended  to  have  begun  by  answering  what  you  tell  me  of 
M.  de  Lamennais.  Remember  me  to  him,  I  beg  of  you ;  tell 
him  about  us,  and  entreat  him  to  draw  down  upon  us  the  bless- 
ing of  God  by  his  prayers.  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  being  trou- 
blesome, I  would  write  to  him  myself.  Ask  him  also  to  continue 
his  kindness  to  me,  and  to  let  me  entertain  for  him  those  feelings 
of  admiration  which  he  always  inspires,  and  that  silent  attach- 
ment which  his  goodness  gives  me  a  right  to  feel.  Remember 
me  also  to  M,  Lacordaire,  I  can  never  lose  the  recollection  of 
our  stay  at  Rome. 

"  You  speak  of  Montigny,  and  alas  !  Montigny  is  sold.*  You 
cannot  think  how  it  grieves  me,  for  without  some  fixed  home  in 
one's  oivn  country,  now  that  political  changes  have  unsettled 
everything,  there  is  a  great  chance  of  being  condemned  to  wan- 
der about  without  end  in  a  foreign  land.  How  many  castles  in 
tlie  au'  I  had  built !  When  the  mind  has  fed  for  a  while  on  the 
beauties  of  this  Italian  earth  and  sky,  our  happiness  is  not  com- 

•  To  the  Duke  de  Laval  Monlmoiency.    Il  now  belongs  to  his  grandson,  Count  ie  Levis 
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plete  until  we  can  go  and  live  on  tliem  at  home,  I  own  that  I 
often  get  a  fit  of  home-sickness. 

"Tell  me  about  E.io,  and  talk  to  me  at  great  length  about 
yourself.  Oh,  ray  dear  friend,  I  know  you  will  one  day  be  happy. 
Believe  me,  I  am  right  Albert. 

"P.S. — Pierre  de  Br&^*  said  his  first  Mass  the  otlier  day,  to 
the  edification  of  every  one." 


ALBERTS  JOURNAL. 

"  Naples,  April  6th, — Went  out  at  eight  o'clock  to  buy  a  pre- 
sent for  Caliche,  and  ordered  my  own  and  my  wife's  cards,  which 
seems  a  wonderful  point  to  have  reached.  Dined  at  Count 
Stackelb  erg's,  stayed  till  ten  o'clock  with  Emma,  and  then  went 
to  Alexandrine.  They  were  not  yet  returned  from  the  play.  At 
last  they  came  in.  I  talked  some  time  to  Putbus,  and  then 
everybody  went  away.  Nothing  can  be  compared  to  my  pleasant 
life  for  the  last  two  years,  and  now  my  happiness  seems  complete. 
Such  a  tie  can  never  be  severed.  Came  in  at  midnight.  Found 
Emma's  room  still  full  of  people  ;  when  they  were  gone  1  had  a 
good  talk  with  her.  And  now  I  am  in  my  own  room,  not  sleepy, 
but  I  have  no  fire,  and  the  cold  is  driving  me  to  bed.  I  like 
sitting  up  in  my  room  ;  I  like  its  silence  and  its  solitude.  No- 
body sees  me,  and  if  Alexandrine  is  asleep,  no  one  even  thinks 
of  me.  I  like  that  sometimes.  I  have  found  a  little  poem  by 
Campagna,  on  Buondelmonti,  which  I  am  going  to  finish.  It  is 
pretty  and  interesting.  How  important  at  that  time  were  the 
events  of  private  life  !  Now  evetydiing  is  more  commonplace  ; 
the  nobler  kind  of  passions  seem  asleep  or  dead.  Selfishness 
creeps  into  everything.  Every  one  shifts  for  himself  Society 
would  fall  to  pieces  but  for  an  approaching  regeneration,  the 
tokens  of  which  we  can  discern,  though  confusedly.  We  expe- 
rience the  first  shock  of  the  coming  earthquake,  but  men's  minds 
are  gradually  preparing  for  it,  and  I  incline  to  think  that  the  new 
era  will  take  possession  of  a  soil  made  to  its  hand,  on  which  it 
can  establish  itself  without  violence  or  commotion.  The  best 
pledge  of  its  stability  will  be  Religion,  and  I  believe  it  will  be- 
come the  soul  of  our  future,  the  last  form  of  social  transforma- 
tion.    The  end  we  shall  reach  as  we  grow  more  perfect,  will 
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bring  us  back  to  our  original  destiny,  light  and  innocence,  happi- 
ness and  Heaven. 

"April  8th. — Bought  something  forCaticheat  last;  somethuig 
ugly,  I  am  afraid,  but  it  relieves  me  from  suspense  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  all  that  signifies.  Ordered  a  Scotch  cap,  which  is 
very  becoming:  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  should  like  to  look  well. 
Lost  nearly  the  whole  day.  Went  out  riding.  Felt  in  a  detest- 
able mood.  Finished  Buonddmonti.  He  perishes  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin  on  tlie  day  he  is  married  to  the  woman  he  loves. 
An  enviable  death,  perhaps,  for  then  no  cloud  can  ever  sully  the 
paradise  of  his  happiness. 

"April  loth. — At  this  hour  a  week  hence  I  shall  have  been 
already  married  eleven  hours.  Spent  the  evening  at  the  Lapouk- 
hyns'.  Alexandrine  was  sad  at  the  idea  of  leaving  her  mother, 
and  shed  tears.  This  will  not  last,  I  hope.  But  what  if  I  should 
find  that  I  do  not  fill  up  the  blank  which  her  mother's  departure 
will  cause  ?  I  must  either  die  or  go  and  live  in  Russia,  which 
would  be  a  kind  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  possibly  physical 
suicide.  I  am  stupid,  or  mad,  or  something  of  the  sort.  I  am 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  I  shall  make  Alexandrine  anything  but 
happy.  I  almost  wish  I  were  a  monk.  Tliis  is  folly.  I  am 
writing  nonsense.  I  will  bury  my  head  in  the  pillow  till  I  have 
recovered  a  little  common  sense. 

"April  irth. — To  tJie  podest^.  Then  to  Monsignor  Porta, 
with  whom  I  conversed  a  long  time.  He  wishes  to  repurchase 
the  convent  at  Amalfi.*  I  quite  enter  into  his  wishes,  for  never 
was  there  a  more  appropriate  spot  for  such  a  purpose.  Oh,  what 
has  die  world  to  offer  in  comparison  with  the  pure  and  holy  joys 
of  those  blessed  vocations,  with  that  boundless  love  which  loses 
itself  in  God,  and  therefore  can  never  end. 

"April  i2th. — Started  at  eight  o'clock  for  Castellamare  to 
arrange  about  our  apartments,  which  will  be  very  nice.  Ah, 
what  happy  days  are  in  store  for  me !  Came  back  to  Naples.  A 
dinner  at  Temple'st  of  a  most  intolerable  length.  After  dinner 
to  the  Lapoukhyns',  where  there  was  a  long  melodramatic  scene. 
Putbus  insisted  on  going  away.  Everybody  tried  to  detain  him. 
He  was  obstinate ;  he  was  absurd.  I  love  him  dearly,  and  I  wish 

•■n.e  Capuchin  convent  al  Amalll  had  been  luined  mlu  an  ran.  Mons^nor  Porla  was 
snperior  of  5ie  older. 
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him  with  all  my  heart  to  look  upon  our  house  as  his  oivn.  He 
eitiier  will  not  or  pretends  not  to  believe  that  people  care  for 
him,  which  is  unjust  and  ridiculous.  I  wanted  to  stay  with  Alex- 
andrine, who  was  crying  bitterly,  but  it  was  half-past  twelve 
o'clock.     Nobody  woiild  go  away,  so  I  went  home." 

alexandrine's  story. 

"  Maurice  Putbus  actually  left  us  that  night.  For  a  few  days 
I  had  been  rather  sad.  I  had  not  the  least  uneasiness  as  to  my 
fixture  happiness,  and  Albert  was  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world 
besides.  But  the  near  approach  of  the  greatest  event  In  one's 
life  naturally  suggests  grave  thoughts,  and  then  tlie  idea  of  part- 
ing with  my  mother  haunted  me  like  a  specti-e.  Even  Putbus's 
departure  grieved  me.  To  lose  what  I  would  fain  have  kept, 
even  though  I  thus  obtained  what  was  sJill  more  precious,  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  vague  depression,  which  was,  however,  always 
dispelled  by  him  who  was  the  cause  of  these  changes.  Perhaps 
it  sprang  also  in  part  from  the  fact  that  in  this  life  of  uncertain- 
ties, when  one  is  very  happy,  any  kind  of  change  is  looked  upon 
with  dread.  I  had  been  so  happy  in  my  mother's  drawing-room, 
and  afterwards  in  my  own  little  room,  Uiinking  of  what  he  had 
said,  of  -uihat  he  would  say  to  me.  Neverdieless,  1  did  long  for 
the  solemn  moment  when  before  God  and  man  I  should  vow  to 
love  him  for  ever. 

"  On  the  14th  Albert  dined  with  us,  his  mother  and  sisters, 
and  M.  Valetti,  the  Protestant  minister,  of  whom  he  makes  the 
following  mention  in  his  journal : — '  He  has  quite  the  look  of  a 
Protestant.  Why  did  they  cut  themselves  off  from  tlie  Church, 
tearing  and  rending  Christendom  to  pieces  by  their  divisions  ? 
Unity  is  so  glorious.  Oh  !  why  have  they  marred  that  cry  of 
love  which  ought  to  rise  as  if  with  one  voice  from  earth  to 
Heaven  ?' 

"April  16th.— Albert  took  me  to  his  father's  house,  and  before 
MonsignoT  Porta  I  promised  that  all  my  children  should  be  Ca- 
tholics. I  remember  diat  when  I  had  to  answer  yes,  Madame 
de  la  Ferronnays  looked  at  me,  as  if  she  was  afraid  it  would  give 
me  pain,  and  she  said  gently  r  '  You  wish  it  to  be  so,  do  you  not  ?' 
She  little  knew  what  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  make  this  promise, 
or  with  how  great  a  joy  it  filled  me.  Strange  to  say,  at  no  time 
of  my  life  would  I  have  wished  to  have  had  Protestant  children. 
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Kather  than  that  I  should  have  preferred  their  being  Greeks,  but 
always,  and  above  all,  wished  tbem  to  be  Catholics.  It  was 
about  that  time,  perhaps  that  very  day,  that  in  talking  to  Pau- 
line I  told  her  that  one  birth,  or  any  one  of  three  deaths  would 
at  once  decide  me  to  become  a  Catholic.  That  meant  my  own 
death  {for  I  felt  even  then  that  I  would  not  die  in  another  re- 
ligion), or  my  mother's,  which  would  free  me  from  the  pain  of 
grieving  her,  or  Albert's.  I  thought,  too,  that  if  once  I  had  a 
child,  I  should  feel  courage  to  bear  my  mother's  grief.  The 
most  sorrowful  of  all  these  conditions  was  the  one  which  came 
to  pass. 

"  On  the  i6th  of  April,  the  eve  of  our  marriage,  Albert  dined 
with  us.  In  the  evening  I  was  some  time  with  him  alone,  and 
he  spoke  to  me  in  a  way  that  filled  me  with  love  and  admiration. 
Everything  that  he  said  and  did,  increased  my  affection  and  reve- 
rence. I  thought  him  more  like  an  Angel  tlian  a  man.  I  had 
often  been  struck  with  this  before,  but  never  so  deeply  as  on 
that  evening  before  our  wedding  day.  It  was  not  a  mere  eardily 
happiness  I  felt,  and  not  even  my  mother's  sorrow,  when  I  went 
afterwards  to  give  her  a  kiss  in  bed,  could  disturb  it.  When  I 
returned  to  my  room,  I  wrote  in  my  locked  book  these  lines  ; 
'  Oh  1  my  God,  to-morrow  I  am  to  be  Albert's  wife,  and  I  grieve 
that  I  am  so  unworthy  of  him  in  all  respects.  I  beseech  Thee, 
in  the  name  of  Tliy  Son,  Our  Lord,  to  end  this  marriage-tie  by 
my  death,  if  ever  it  should  be  burthensome  to  Albert.  I  also 
commend  to  Thee  my  poor  mother's,  Albert's,  and  my  brothers' 
happiness,-— in  this  world,  if  possible,  but  above  all  in  Heaven. 
For  myself  I  desire  light,  and  that  Albert  and  I  may  abide  in 
Thy  love.  Grant  me  my  fadier's  blessing — my  father  who  is 
gone  to  Heaven,  and  who  loved  me  so  much  in  this  world.  Oh  1 
my  God,  I  would  that  all  men  might  attain  one  day  to  perfect 
innocence  and  love !'  Then  I  packed  up  this  book,  which  was 
to  be  sent  to  Pauline,  with  a  note  : 

" '  Dear  Paulijje— I  leave  this  book  with  you ;  I  prefer  doing 
so,  and  you  will  give  it  me  back  by-and-bye.  It  is  now  past  mid- 
night, I  feel  sad  on  Mamma's  account,  but  otherwise  I  enjoy  a 
delicious  peace,  tlianks  to  Albert,  who  is  an  angel  of  whom  I  am 
not  worthy.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  I  am  in  a  frame  of  mind 
which  promises  tranquillity,  and  even  an  immense  happiness  for 
How  can  I  be  thankful  enough  to  God  ?     Good- 
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night,  my  darling  sisters.     Good-bye  till  to-ir 
very  much.     Botli  of  you  pray  for  Mamma. 

"'Alexandrine  d'Alopeus.' 

"The  last  words  in  ray  journal,  at  this  period  of  my  life,  were, 
'Bless  us,  oh,  my  God!  for  Jesus  Christ's,  sake !'  And  as  I 
wished  the  last  passage  in  my  book  of  extracts  to  be  also  some- 
thing holy,  I  chose  this  text :  'Let  every  one  give  as  he  hath  de- 
termined in  his  heart,  not  with  sadness  or  necessity,  for  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver.' — 2  Corinthians  ix.  7,  Vet  how  far  I 
was  from  leading  a  Christian  life.  Sometimes  I  am  afraid 
that  it  was  to  punish  me  for  my  forgetfulness  and  negligence  in 
thanking  Him  for  my  happiness,  that  God  took  it  from  me. 

"  The  morning  of  our  wedding-day,  April  17th,  Catiche  woke 
me  at  seven  o'clock,  I  asked  her  immediately  what  kind  of 
weather  it  was.  It  did  not  rain,  but  the  sky  was  cloudy.  I  was 
superstitiously  anxious  that  it  should  not  rain  on  that  day.  I 
got  up,  went  to  my  mother,  breakfasted  with  her,  and  then  re- 
turned to  my  room  to  dress.  Before  I  had  finished,  Pauline  and 
Eugenie  came  in.  They  were  both  in  sky  blue  ;  my  mother  had 
on  a  white  cashmere  gown,  trimmed  with  red ;  mine  was  white 
satin,  trimmed  with  lace,  and  a  wreath  of  white  roses  and  myrtle* 
fastened  my  veil.  My  mother  would  not  let  me  put  on  tlie  pearl 
necklace  she  had  given  me,  on  account  of  the  German  proverb : 
'Ferlm  deuten  Thranm '  (Pearls  betoken  tears),  but  I  wore  a  fine 
diamond  cross,  Albert's  present  I  prized  it  as  his  gift,  and  be- 
cause it  is  tlie  sign  of  our  salvation.  Oh  Cross  !  token  and  em- 
blem of  love  and  suffering,  how  full  of  meaning  you  have  seemed 
to  me  ever  since  I  During  the  long  process  of  dressing,  my  mo- 
ther was  very  much  upset,  but  I  felt  calm  and  happy.  Pauline 
still  remembers  little  things,  I  said,  which  made  her  laugh.  She 
thought  it  so  odd  I  should  be  exactly  like  myself  on  that  momen- 
tous day.  Albert  came  just  as  I  was  ready,  and  I  went  to  my 
mother's  room,  where  I  asked  her  blessing  on  my  knees,  and 
be^ed  her  to  bless  me  also  in  tlie  name  of  my  departed  father. 
Then  the  marriage  contract  was  signed,  and  afterwards  we  all 
went  to  the  Palazzo  Acton,  where  the  Catholic  ceremony  was  to 
take  place.  Just  then  the  sun  came  out,  which  I  was  glad  of, 
but  it  was  only  a  gleam,  which  did  not  last  long. 

*  MysOe  is  in  GErmany  Ihe  proper  wraalli  for  bridoT,  and  Ihe  Princes.^  Liiponkliyii  l.^d 
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"  Monsignor  Porta  married  us  in  the  Chapel.  He  wore  splen- 
did vestments,  and  his  fine  white  beard  gave  him  a  venerable 
appearance.  I  knelt  beside  Albert,  and  did  as  I  was  told.  I 
was  quite  ignorant  of  the  Catholic  liturgy,  and,  as  in  all  important 
moments  of  my  life,  I  felt  bewildered,  and  hardly  understood 
what  was  going  on.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  I  was  sur- 
rounded and  embraced  by  everybody,  and  then  we  proceeded  to 
the  Protestant  Chapel,  where  M,  Valetti  gave  an  excellent  dis- 
course, which,  to  Mamma's  great  delight,  touched  all  the  Catho- 
lics present.  As  we  were  driving  to  M.  de  la  Ferronnays' 
house.  Mamma  made  Albert  and  me  sit  together  on.  the  back 
seat  of  the  carriage,  and  placed  herself  in  front  of  us.  There  was 
a  great  breakfast,  and  afterwards  I  went  in  my  wedding  gown  to 
see  the  Countess  Stackelberg,  who  through  some  mistake  had  not 
been  invited.  Then  I  came  back  to  my  mother's  house,  and  to 
the  room  which  I  was  about  to  leave  for  ever.  There  I  took  off 
my  white  gown,  and  put  on  a  grey  silk  dress,  and  a  straw  bon- 
net trimmed  with  pink,  for  oxn  journey  to  Castellamarc.  Once 
ready  to  go,  I  gave  a  sorrowful  look  at  the  people  and  places  I 
was  leaving  behind.  I  felt  deeply  moved,  and  asked  to  go  once 
more  into  all  the  rooms.  I  kissed  my  mother,  and  then  every- 
body else.  At  last,  getting  into  the  calfeclie  with  Albert,  we 
drove  away.     It  felt  to  both  of  us  like  a  dream  !" 
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If  this  story  were  a  novel,  or  if  it  were  only  meant  to  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  happy  days,  it  would  now  be  drawing  to  a 
close ;  but  those  whose  lives  are  here  related  are  not  imaginary 
persons,  they  were  Christian  men  and  women,  who  wen 
counted  worthy  to  suffer,  and  the  memory  of  whose  earthly  hap- 
piness is  only  fraught  with  blessings,  because  it  was  received  with 
thankfulness  of  heart,  and  surrendered  without  a  murmui 
Therefore,  the  story  proceeds — I  might  almost  say  now  begins, 
so  much  does  the  importance  of  the  sequel  exceed  what  has  al- 
ready been  told.  We  had  not,  however,  arrived  at  the  time  of 
trial,  when  a  few  days  after  the  marriage  of  Albert  ajid  Alexan- 
drine, we  joined  them  at  Castellamare,  where  they  were  establish- 
ed in  a  charming  house.  Indeed,  that  summer  was  one  of  the  most 
joy&l  times  we  ever  spent,  but  though  we  did  not  know  it,  our 
happiness  had  then  reached  its  meridian,  and  never  did  we  all 
meet  again  in  this  world. 

A  flight  of  steps,  overarched  by  a  trellice  of  vines  and  roses, 
led  from  the  road  to  that  pretty  house.  The  ground  floor  was 
inhabited  by  Albert  and  Alexandrine ;  Charles  and  Emma  occu- 
pied the  first  floor,  my  parents,  Femand,  my  sisters,  and  1,  the 
second.  Each  set  of  apartments  had  a  balcony,  and  we  could 
pass  from  one  to  another  by  means  of  an  out-of-door  staircase. 
We  all  assembled  for  meals,  and  often  also  read  together,  for  we 
were  always  delighted  at  any  opportunity  of  meeting.  Never,  I 
believe,  were  there  brothers,  sisters,  brothers-in-law,  and  sisters- 
in-law,  so  gladly  and  cordially  united  as  we  were.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  tiiat  summer  that  I  was  married,  and  the  event  in- 
terested the  dear  people  about  me  very  nearly  as  much  as  it  did 
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myself.  Happy  days  followed  the  one  in.  which  my  marriage  was 
finally  decided  upon.  One  of  them  I  particularly  remember  as 
having  been  as  calm  and  blissful  as  any  I  ever  spent.  I  have 
already  said  that  Albert  and  Alexandrine  occupied  the  ground 
floor  of  our  house.  Their  windows  opened  on  a  short  flight  of 
steps,  which  led  to  the  garden.  On  that  evening,  which  I  so  well 
recollect,  their  room  was  full  of  light,  flowers,  and  music.  Eugenie 
was  singing,  and  as  we  sat  on  the  steps  outside,  we  listened  whilst 
chatting  to  her  wonderfully  beautiful  voice.  We  enjoyed  tlie  per- 
fume of  the  orange  flowers  and  roses,  and  gazed  on  the  matchless 
view,  then  illuminated  by  the  moon  and  stars,  and  also  by  the 
flames  of  Vesuvius,  from  whose  crater  a  broad  stream  of  fire  was 
descending  towards  the  plain,  in  the  direction  of  Ottegano.  Ah, 
we  were  all  indeed  perfectly  happy  at  that  moment  1  The  joy  of 
Albert  and  Alexandrine  seemed  a  foretaste  and  a  pledge  erf  our 
own,  while  ours  heightened  what  tiiey  felt.  Dear  Eugenie,  with  her 
overflowing  affection  and  sympathy,  was  as  gay  as  a  bird  and  as 
bright  as  a  sunbeam.  Fernand,  also,  enlivened  by  his  merriment 
the  graver  thoughts  which  important  events  might  have  induced. 
We  generally  spent  the  evenings  in  Charles'  and  Emma's  room, 
whose  cordial  sympathy  was  all  we  could  wish.  They  had  the 
largest  of  our  three  balconies,  and  there  we  all  used  to  sit,  and 
remained  often  far  into  tlie  night — those  Italian  nights  which 
never  pall  upon  one,  and  which  are  more  glorious  even  than  the 
days.  I  think  my  father  and  mother  had  never  been  so  fully  sa- 
tisfied, or  so  entirely  enjoyed  seeing  their  children  gathered 
around  them.  But,  alas !  we  were  on  the  mountain  top.  We 
had  attained  the  highest  point  of  earthly  happiness,  and  it  must 
be  owned,  tliat  never  was  summit  gilded  with  a  brighter  light 
If  it  can  be  said  of  happiness  that  it  is  too  great  and  perfect  to 
last,  it  might  indeed  be  asserted  of  ours  at  that  time.  But  the 
cloud  which  was  soon  to  darken  our  horizon,  was  already  casting 
its  shadow  upon  us. 

We  had  had  already  one  alarm  about  Albert,  but  anxiety,  the 
destroyer  of  human  joys,  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  our 
hearts,  and  we  soon  resumed  the  careless  security  which  belongs 
to  inexperience.  It  was  only  when  Alexandrine's  trial  had 
reached  its  final  term,  that  mounting,  as  it  were,  from  one  an- 
guish to  another,  to  the  first  uneasiness  that  had  troubled  her 
peace,  she  traced  it  to  the  day  when,  for  the  first  time,  she  had 
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seen  Albert  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  and  take  it  away 
stained  with  blood.  And  that  had  been  ten  days  after  her  mar- 
riage. Ten  untroubled,  peaceful,  cloudless  days.  Ten  days  of 
actual  and  fill!  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect  earthly  happiness, 
thus  much  and  no  more  was  given  to  Alexandrine.  And  yet 
her  life  may  be  called,  even  in  that  respect,  a  blessed  and  privi- 
leged one,  for  are  there  many  who  obtain  on  eartli,  even  for  a 
single  moment,  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  their  hopes  and 
desires  ?  In  her  case  this  did  happen.  She  possessed  for  one 
mstant  all  she  had  ever  coveted.  Not  only  did  she  find  in  her 
husband  the  qualities  she  most  esteemed,  and  had  nearly  de- 
spaired to  meet  with  in  any  one  person  ;  not  only  did  they  feel 
for  each  other  the  most  deep  and  ardent  love ;  but  in  other  com- 
paratively unimportant  respects,  yet  to  a  certain  degree  essential 
to  perfect  happiness,  her  wishes  were  fully  gratified.  Having 
never  had  any  sisters,  and  seen  little  of  her  brothers,  living  al- 
ways alone  with  her  parents,  she  had  painfully  felt  this  isolation, 
and  had  always  wished  to  form  one  of  a  large  and  united  family. 
She  had  been  attracted  towards  us  from  the  first  time  she  and  I 
had  met,  long  before  she  knew  Albert,  and  afterwards  Eugenie 
became  as  great  a  fi^iend  as  myself.  She  had  also  learned  to 
love  and  admire  my  father,  and  was  tenderly  and  reverently  at- 
tached to  my  mother.  It  is  certain  that  the  happiness  of  being 
their  daughter  and  onr  sister,  added  to  that  of  being  Albert's 
wife.  And  then  he  belonged  to  the  country  she  preferred  to  all 
.  others,  for  to  marry  a  Frenchman,  had  been  her  favorite  wish  ; 
and  lastly,  her  new  name  pleased  her  fancy.  So  that  it  may  be 
said  her  lot  was  exactly  what  she  would  have  chosen  for  herself, 
if  she  could  have  planned  her  life  as  she  pleased.  As  to  wealth, 
which  she  certainly  did  not  possess,  she  had  never  coveted  it, 
and  in  after  life  she  gave  ample  proof  that  this  contempt  of 
money,  common  enough  among  young  girls,  but  which  is  hardly 
to  be  taken  into  account  as  long  as  it  remains  a  mere  theory, 
and  a  theory  maintained  in  the  midst  of  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
all  the  luxuries  of  life, — this  contempt  of  money,  I  say,  was  in 
her  case  sincere  and  real.  Though  brought  up  in  a  house 
aboundmg  in  all  the  magnificence  and  profusion  habitual  to  the 
Russians,  she  never  departed  for  an  instant  from  her  simple 
habits,  and  from  her  marriage-day  to  tlie  hour  of  her  death,  by 
dint  of  method  and  economy,  always  managed  to  make  their 
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moderate  income  meet  their  expenses  Slie  knew  how  to  join 
elegance  and  good  taste  with  a  perfect  simplicity  of  life  ;  and, 
moreover,  always  exhibited  a  noble  generosity  Later  on,  in- 
deed, she  gave  up  everj-thing  she  possessed,  but  it  was  charity 
and  not  necessity  that  caused  the  sacrifice  of  means  which  her 
wise  economy  had  ever  husbanded. 

The  symptoms  in  Albert  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which 
at  first  had  no  serious  results,  were  soon  followed  by  others, 
which  led  to  the  decision  that  the  air  of  Castellamare  did  not 
suit  him,  and  he  was  advised  to  spend  some  time  at  Sorrento. 
This  separation  broke  up  —  In  a  great  measure  —  our  delightful 
life,  and  it  was  therefore  with  keen  regret  that,  on  the  37th  of 
July,  we  accompanied  them  to  the  port  of  Castellamare,  where 
they  were  to  embark.  The  magnificent  road  which  now  luns 
from  Castellamare  to  Sorrento,  did  not  then  exist,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  travel,  if  by  land,  on  horses  or  mules,  but  most 
people  generally  preferred  the  sea,  as  being  the  least  fatiguing. 
That  evening  the  weather  was  stormy,  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and 
when  we  saw  tlie  little  barque  tossing  on  the  rough  and  gloomy 
sea,  it  looked  so  melancholy,  that  Eugenie  burst  into  tears.  This 
feeling  on  her  part  was  overstrained,  for  we  were  to  see  them 
again  the  next  day  but  one.  But  if  her  sadness  was  a  foreboding, 
it  was  assuredly  justified,  for  this  parting  was  but  the  prelude  to 
many  others  more  sad,  and  fliat  day  brought  to  a  close  for  Albert 
and  Alexandrine,  the  sweet  family  life  she  had  so  pined  for,  and 
which  both  of  them  delighted  in.  Not  many  hours  later,  the 
boatman  brought  back  the  following  note  from  Alexandrine  : 

"  TO    MY   SISTERS. 

"  My  three  dear  sisters,  Pauline,  Eugenie,  and  Emma,  if  I  did 
not  love  you  so  much,  I  certainly  should  not  write  to  you,  for  I 
am  quite  '  used  up.  '*  Just  fancy  my  being  sea-sick  !  But 
my  enchantment  with  this  house  and  a  delicious  tea  have  revived 
me  so  much,  that  I  can  write  you  a  few  lines.  You  cannot  think 
how  exacdy  I  am  lodged  to  my  taste  —  mio  genio.  Were  you  a 
little  frightened  for  us  ?  It  certainly  looked  very  adventurous, 
but  I  was  too  sea-sick  to  enjoy  the  romantic  situation  in  the 
least.     I  hope  our  boatman  took  back  the  note  which  Albert 
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scribbled  by  (lie  lightning  flashes,  to  say  we  arrived  safe  and 
sound.  It  takes  an  hour-and-a-half  to  get  to  the  shore  of  Cas- 
sano,  and  at  least  another  half-hour  to  our  Villa  Cesari,  To- 
morrow I  expect  to  see  Alexander,  and  the  day  after  my  little 
Euge'nie  and  her  father.  It  is  channing  to  think  of  these  sort 
of  meetings  every  day.  I  have  been  pining  already  for  them,  in 
spite  of  the  delights  of  this  place.  My  dear  little  Eugenie,  be  so 
good  as  to  find  out  to-morrow  if  there  are  any  letters  from  Mamma 
for  me.  Having  no  news  of  her  spoils  my  pleasure.  May  God 
bless  you  all !  I  hope  soon  to  see  you  again.  Do  not  give  our 
direction  to  tiresome  people,  for  we  are  now  delightfully  secreted. 
Do  you  tliink  we  do  not  miss  you  ?     Ah  !  ah  !     Your 

"Alexandrine." 

It  is  evident  that  she  had  not  felt  the  same  depression  that 
day  as  we  had.  But  later  on,  on  inserting  tliis  letter  in  her  story, 
she  added  these  words :  "  I  never,  perhaps,  after  that  day,  wrote 
anything  with  such  gaiety  of  heart  as  tliis  note,"  We  all  went 
to  see  them  two  days  afterwards,  and  found  them  quite  settled 
in  their  house,  and  the  whole  time  of  their  stay  at  Sorrento, 
either  Eugenie,  Fernand,  or  I,  and  sometimes  all  three  of  us 
together,  went  with  my  father  and  mother  to  see  them,  so  that 
there  was  no  real  separation  between  us,  and  the  month  passed 
rapidly  away.  But  during  that  whole  time  Albert  was  ailing ; 
once  he  spit  blood  again,  and  the  doctors  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  instead  of  staying  with  us  for  the  winter,  he  must  leave 
Naples  and  settle  at  Pisa.  This  was  anything  but  cheering  news, 
but  we  were  so  steeped,  as  it  were,  in  happiness,  that  anxiety  for 
him  could  not  easily  fake  possession  of  our  minds. 

During  their  stay  at  Sorrento,  Alexandrine's  journal,  as  well 
as  Albert's  letters,  were  gay,  but  that  cheerfulness  was  now  and 
then  dimmed  by  painful  thoughts,  which  could  scarcely  be  called 
forebodings,  for  the  evil  threatened  was  but  too  evident,  and 
when  fear  took  possession  of  Alexandrine's  mind,  it  was  the  sad 
reality  which  impressed  her,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  believe 
that  her  present  bright  life  would  last.  It  was  this  terror,  these 
melancholy  forebodings,  which  made  her  shrink  from  the  sight 
of  a  iuneral.     She  Uins  describes  this  feeling : 

"  Living  as  we  do  close  to  a  Church,  funerals  often  pass  under 
our  window.     It  is  the  custom  here  to  leave  the  face  of  the  dead 
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uncovered,  and  to  place  a  flower  between  their  lips.  I  had  seen 
several  go  by  in  this  way  widiout  being  particularly  affected ; 
but  now,"  (after  Albert  had  been  ill,  she  meant),  "when  I  went 
to  look  at  them,  I  had  a  vague,  dreadful  feeling,  which  I  dared 
not  own  to  myself,  and  I  remember  that  it  used  to  give  me  a 
kind  of  superstitious  satisfaction  when  the  corpse  proved  to  be 
that  of  an  old  man,  a  woman,  or  a  little  child.  I  was  so  afraid 
of  its  being  a  young  man." 

In  the  same  month,  her  anxiety,  and  what  she  expressively 
calls  the  "  prose  "  which  sickness  casts  upon  love  and  life,  caused 
her  to  "  breathe  one  sigh  after  eternity,"  and  to  utter  the  mourn- 
ful cry  :  "  Oh !  my  God  !  Is  there  then  only  the  shadow  of  hap- 
piness on  this  eartli?  Can  notliing  be  delightful  but  what  is 
seen  from  a  distance  ?  and  must  all  we  lay  hold  of  lose  its  beauty 
and  rich  coloring?  Is  the  love  of  God,  then,  the  only  true 
poetry,  and  are  we  so  miserable  that  it  cannot  suffice  us  ?  Must 
we  always  thirst  after  earthly  idols  and  ideal  objects  ?  Oh,  are 
we  not  often  consumed  witfi  the  desire  for  a  country  where  we 
can  be  sure  of  what  we  see,  certain  of  loving  for  ever,  have  no 
vain  fears,  and  may  cherish  without  misgivings  a  heart  like  unto 
our  own  ?  Heaven — if  we  ever  reach  it — ^will  be  such  a  country 
as  this.  We  long  intensely  for  it,  and  yet,  through  weakness  and 
sloth,  we  do  nothing  to  make  it  our  own !"  The  following  letter, 
witliout  date,  was  written  from  Sorrento  : — 

ALBERT  TO   M.   MARTIN  DE   NOIRLIEU. 

'■  Snrrenlo. 

"  How  glad  I  was  to  see  your  handwriting  again  1  I  never 
entertained  a  doubt  of  your  friendship,  but  your  long  silence 
made  me  afraid  I  bad  offended  you.  I  did  not  know  your  direc- 
tion, and  already  two  or  three  of  my  letters  have  remained  un- 
answered. 

"  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  happier  than  I  can  express.  Dear 
sir,  and  most  excellent  friend,  I  regretted  exceedingly  that  you 
were  not  present  at  my  marriage,  and  I  much  wish  you  were 
with  us  now,  for  I  should  then  eagerly  treasure  up  your  words, 
to  instill  them  afterwards  into  a  soul  which  I  have  not  wisdom 
enough  myself  to  cultivate.  Alexandrine  is  not  the  woman  to 
yield  merely  to  influence,  or  to  be  led  only  by  her  tastes,  and 
however  much  she  may  be  drawn  towards  our  faith,  her  con- 
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science  requires  some  other  warrant  than  the  impulse  of  her 
heart.  Your  words  would  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  our 
minds.  I  think  often  with  emotion  of  our  conversations,  which, 
alas  !  I  made  but  little  use  of  at  the  time,  for  we  are  apt  to 
neglect  tlie  treasures  within  our  reach,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
are  taken  from  us  that  we  discern  tlieir  full  value,  I  often  look 
back  to  the  time  I  spent  with  you,  and  feel  deeply  the  good 
effects  it  ought  to  have  produced  upon  my  life.  Now,  I  would 
beg  of  you,  as  we  cannot  meet  and  converse,  to  supply  in  some 
degree  for  this,  by  writing  to  us.  God  only  knows  when  my 
angelic  wife  will  be  actually  a  Catholic.  Meanwhile,  I  am  glad 
to  see  her  frequent  our  Churches  of  her  own  accord,  and  take 
delight  in  doing  so.  On  Sunday,  she  seems  to  reckon  it  a  duty 
to  hear  Mass.  But  even  if  she  were  fully  convinced,  there  would 
still  be  the  difficulty  of  leaving  the  religion  professed  by  her 
mother,  whom  she  tenderly  loves,  and  who  has  hitherto  strongly 
opposed  her  doing  so.    We  must  trust  in  God  for  this,  and  hope. 

"  We  are  now  reading  a  book  which  came  out  some  time  ago, 
and  which  perhaps  you  know,  called  'Travels  of  an  Irish  Gen- 
tleman in  Search  of  a  Religion,'  with  notes,  by  Thomas  Moore. 
It  goes  back  to  the  primitive  Christian  times,  and  demonstrates 
by  authoritative  testimony,  which  he  quotes,  that  Catholicism  is 
the  conslitution,  so  to  speak,  of  Christianity,  and  that  what  we 
believe  at  this  day  was  the  faith  of  the  Aposdes.  It  proves  that 
Fasting,  Tranaubstantiation,  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  Mass, 
Oral  Tradition,  Reverence  for  Images,  Prayers  for  the  Dead, 
Purgatory,  and  Confession,  made  part  of  the  faitii  and  practice 
of  primitive  times.  He  also  dwells  on  the  discipline  of  the 
Secret  observed  among  the  early  Christians,  which  has  no  doubt 
often  led  to  false  interpretations,  and  furnished  Protestants  with 
arguments  which  it  is,  however,  easy  enough  to  confute. 

"  I  hope  you  have  received  a  letter  from  my  sister  Pauline ; 
but  in  case  it  has  not  reached  you,  I  will  repeat  the  news  it 
contained.  She  told  you  in  it  of  her  approaching  marriage, 
with  which  we  are  all  very  much  pleased.  It  may  perhaps 
appear  strange  that  such  strict  Catholics  as  we  all  are  shotild 
be  marrying  Protestants  ;  but  we  have  good  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful if  God  malces  use  of  us  to  bring  others  to  the  love  of  the 
Church  and  the  true  faith.  There  is  no  vanity  in  saying  tliis, 
for  our  share  in  tliese  conversions  is  a  very  indirect  one,  and 
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tliey  would  have  taken  place  even  without  our  co-operation. 
My  future  brother-in-law  is  a  Catholic  in  heart,  and  he  will 
be  received  into  the  Church  soon  after  his  marriage.  It  is 
only  on  account  of  the  false  interpretations  which  might  be 
given  to  this  act  that  he  delays  it  awhile.  I  wish  the  same 
blessing  were  as  near  at  hand  for  my  wife,  but  I  fear  that 
happy  day  is  still  distant.  If  yon  had  spent  tliis  winter  in 
Italy,  how  happy  it  would  have  made  my  sister  and  myself, 
to  receive  the  nuptial  blessing  at  your  hands.  Monsignor  Ac- 
ton* will  take  your  place,  and  is  coming  from  Rome  for  the 
occasion.     He  has  known  Pauline  since  she  was  a  child. 

"  We  have  seen  M.  de  Lamennais'  work,t  which,  as  you  may 
believe,  has  made  some  noise ,  but,  thanks  to  the  fnvolity  of  a 
thoroughly  worldly  society,  this  publication,  which  has  caused  so 
intense  an  excitement  m  other  countries,  wis  forgotten  here  in 
tliree  days.  Although  I  shared  tlie  gener^l  surprise  which  this 
book  created,  it  pained  me  to  see  such  a  man  judged  by  such 
opponents.  What  a  strange  mixture  of  fury  and  tenderness 
reigns  in  every  page  of  it  Does  not  the  poetry  of  this  work 
a  little  excuse  the  stormy  buists  of  a  iieiy  zeal  and  ardent 
imagination?  I  must  own  to  jou  that  I  hbten  with  some 
pleasure  to  these  anticipations  of  a  new  era  Will  not  sel- 
fishness at  last  disappcai  from  the  world'  \nd  are  we  not 
right  to  thirst  aftei  the  refreshing  dew  which  will  soften  our 
hearts  ?  Efface  from  M.  de  Lamennais'  pages  their  angry  vio- 
lence, and  then  tell  me  if  his  hopes  are  not  yours  ?  A  work  by 
Silvio  Pellico  has  also  just  appeared,  which  forms  a  striking 
contrast  by  its  angelic  sweetness  to  that  we  are  speaking  of. 
The  whole  life  of  man  is  indeed  contained  in  these  words : — 
'Dei  doveri  degl'  uomini.'J  The  peace  of  the  author's  soul 
seems  to  pass  into  our  own,  while  his  overflowing  tenderness 
draws  from  us  purifymg  tears.  How  I  wish,  dear  M.  I'Abb^, 
I  could  get  your  book,  for  you  too  are  one  of  the  men  whose 
purity  of  mind  and  peace  of  heart  lift  us  above  tliis  world.  I 
long  to  read  it,  for  if  you  remember  I  witnessed  its  beginnings. 

"  Farewell,  and  forgive  this  long  rambling  letter.  I  can  no 
longer  enjoy  those  conversations  by  moonlight  in  a  room  on  the 
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third  floor  of  a  Roman  palace  ;*  nor  do  I  now  hear  that  voice 
which  used  to  fill  me  sometimes  for  hours  wiQi  peace  and  holy 

joy-"  

Albert  and  his  wife  returned  to  Castellamare  a  little  before 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  on  the  19th  of  August  Eugi^nie  wrote 
n  her  ]o  rnal  —  Dined  at  Lady  Mary  Paget's,t  at  Eocca- 
]  ai  o  {the  next  iilk  to  ours,  taken  by  the  Marquis  of  Angle- 
sea  ind  Ins  f  1  nily  )  '  After  dinner  we  sat  on  the  terrace  look- 
ing at  Albert  and  Alexandrine,  Pauline  and  Augustus,  and  con- 
\e  sed  with  Lady  Miiy  about  French  and  English  marriages. 
Those  t\\o  pairs  of  lovers  came  back  to  the  house,  walking 
si  vl)  like  old  people,  and  stopping  now  and  then  to  con- 
■verse  m  re  at  then  ease."  Alexandrine,  after  quoting  these 
woida  of  Lu^^ne  adds: — "Oh,  I  well  remember  that /to- 
mtnads  &  qtiatre '  I  sat  a  long  time  that  day  gazing  on  the 
most  beautiful  view  in  the  world  with  Albert,  who  was  often 
obliged  to  stop  -wid  rest."  The  other  two  were  to  be  married 
in  a  week,  We  were  all  thoroughly  happy  and  comfortable 
together  talkiij,  aid  making  plans,  the  pleasure  of  which  was 
only  m  mj  case  a  little  spoilt  by  anxiety  about  the  future.  She 
goes  on  to  lelate  that  two  days  afterwards  Albert  was  a  little 
provoked  with  her  because  she  Would  not  interest  herself  in  a 
book  he  was  reading,  her  attention  being  at  that  moment  en- 
grossed by  the  gown  she  was  to  wear  at  my  marriage,  and  was 
just  trying  on.  She  had  gone  out  into  the  balcony  in  her  pink 
attire,  in  order  that  my  two  other  brothers  on  the  terrace  below 
might  judge  of  the  effect.  She  very  quickly,  however,  went 
back  to  Albert,  and  began  reading  with  him  again,  that  he 
might  not  suppose  she  was  indiiferent  to  what  pleased  him. 

I  was  married  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  my  father  and  mo- 
ther returned  to  Castellamare  from  Naples  a  few  hours  after  we 
left  for  Rome,  on  the  same  day.  My  poor  Eugenie  felt  in  going 
back  into  the  room  we  had  so  long  shared  together  something 
of  the  same  grief  I  experienced  later,  when  visiting  old  scenes 
from  which  she  had  for  ever  departed.  She  wrote  to  me  imme- 
diately. This  letter  is  tlie  first  of  a  correspondence  which  long 
subsequent  absences  swelled  to  a  considerable  size.     It  must 

•  Palaijo  Painfili,  in  Hie  Pbiia  NavMa,  wl.cre  M.  Martin  de  Noiillsu  lodgfi 
t  Afkerwarda  Lady  Sandwich,  who  died  youui  audmuch  resrelted. 
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find,  as  well  as  many  others,  a  place  in  this  i-ecoid,  but  I  own 
that  if  there  is  a  moment  when  I  feel  unequal  to  tLie  task  I  have 
undertaken,  it  is  when  I  approach  this  too  dear,  too  tender,  too 
precious  memory.  I  have  known  other  and  as  deep  sorrows,  but 
this  particular  grief  is  accompanied  by  an  amount  of  emotion 
which  I  can  neither  master  nor  give  way  to  without  suffering. 
It  seems  to  take  entire  possession  of  me,  and  I  can  do  nothing 
but  weep.  It  is  not  speaking  of  her  which  so  deeply  affects  me. 
I  delight  in  describing  Euge'nie,  in  painting  her  such  as  she  was. 
No  ;  what  moves  me  is  to  recall  her  tenderness,  her  passionate 
affection,  too  excessive  indeed,  but  so  true  and  deep  that  I  can 
never  think  of  it  as  long  as  I  live  without  the  fondest  regrets 
and  the  most  poignant  reminiscences  of  a  past  happiness,  which 
I  shall  never  regain  except  in  Heaven. 


i   TO  PAULINE. 
"  Casldhmaro,  August  sStli,  iSji.    Midniglil  and  iiuile  alons. 

"  My  Pauline,  can  it  be  possible  ?  They  tell  me  to  go  to  bed, 
but  I  cannot.  I  thought  I  had  grown  used  to  the  thought  of  this 
separation,  and  that  I  shotild  not  miss  you  so  very  much,  but 
how  could  I  fancy  such  a  thing?  The  house  is  dreadful  without 
you,  and  as  to  this  room — ah  I  Pauline,  this  room  without  you — 
I  cannot  bear  it !  But  it  is  very  wTong  of  me  to  tell  you  all  this. 
After  your  departure  (the  word  sounds  so  strange  to  me !),  my 
father,  Emma,  Alexandrine,  everybody  except  Mamma  and  I, 
went  out.  I  began  to  feel  very  lonely,  and  went  about  kissing 
every  single  thing  I  could  find  of  yours — your  dear  little  gloves, 
your  nosegay — weeping,  weeping  all  the  time  tears  enough  to 
make  me  blind !  Then  Mamma  and  I  took  yoiir  dresses  to  the 
Palazzo  Serra  Capriola.  It  was  dark,  but  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
tlie  rooms  looked  pretty.  When  we  left  we  went  round  by  Mon- 
signor  Porta's  to  thank  him,*  Ah !  my  Pauline,  there  again  I 
began  to  cry.  He  talked  a  long  time  about  you  both,  and  sent 
you  his  blessing  again,  promising  to  pray  for  you  every  day. 
Then  we  left  him  and  came  home.  Dinner  was  ready,  and  up- 
stairs the  drawing-room  was  lit  up,  which  did  so  remind  me  of 
the  first  part  of  the  time  we  were  here.  How  quickly  it  has 
passed  I 

"  Pauline,  T  hear  such  strange  noises ;  I  am  afraid  of  being 
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alone.  As  soon  as  I  came  back  to  this  room  I  knew  tliat  I 
should  hate  the  sight  of  it.  .  .  .  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  I 
feel.  I  keep  walking  up  and  down,  and  calling  out  your  name, 
without  the  least  attempt  at  self-control.  It  is  very- wrong  ;  and 
then  I  reproacli  myself  for  saying  all  this  to  you.  But  never 
mind  it,  darling,  you  know  this  is  the  first  day.  I  really  am 
frightened.  ...  I  think  I  shall  go  to  Mamma,  .  .  .  but  all  the 
doors  are  shut  I  .  ,  .  Pauline,  my  own  Pauline  !  ...  no,  I  will 
not  say  what  I  was  going  to  say ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  true, 
for  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  if  you  had  not  gone  away.  I 
wonder  where  you  are  now?  They  said  you  would  be  at  Mola 
by  midnight,  and  it  is  midnight  now.  I  do  hope  this  month  will 
pass  very  quickly !  I  think  I  will  go  to  bed,  but  I  am  afraid ; 
Vesuvius  is  making  such  a  strange  mournful  noise.  Good  night, 
for  I  believe  I  am  going  to  begin  to  cry  again,  I  feel  so  miser- 
able, and  it  is  so  bad  of  me !  But  it  is  only  just  tlie  coming  back 
to  this  hotae — to  this  room— without  you.  Good  night,  Pauline. 
Good  night,  Augustus.  Oh,  I  do  love  you  both  1  My  dear  love, 
I  have  read  what  you  have  written  in  my  journal.  You  are  a 
darling  a  thousand  times  over  1" 

"I  am  much  better.  I  am  not  going  to  cry  any  more,  and  am 
getting  all  right  again.  When  I  think  of  the  day  when  I  shall 
see  you,  my  heart  beats  so  fast.  I  could  not  have  believed  that 
this  separation  would  have  made  me  so  wretched,  Vesuvius 
goes  on  burning  up  everything.  We  are  going  to-night  as  far 
as  the  lava.    It  is  a  long  way  off." 

"SaraeDsiy. 

"  My  dear  love,  I  am  better.  I  have  not  cried  for  some  time. 
1  wonder  if  I  ought  to  love  you  so  much.  It  almost  amounts  to 
idolatry.  Alexandrine  has  just  brought  me  your  picture,  which 
made  me  begin  again,  and  I  have  not  yet  recovered  myself.  Ah, 
your  sweet  face  !  your  dear  eyes  1  Please  come  back  soon  !  Let 
me  see  them  again.  Dear  Augustus,  it  will  be  in  three  weeks, 
will  it  not  ?     Not  one  day  later  ?" 

"  Emma,  Charles,  and  Fcmand  are  gone  to  Vesuvius,  but  I 
said  I  was  tired.  The  real  truth  was  that  I  should  not  have  had 
time  to  write  to  you,  and  I  do  not  care  for  anything  else.  I  am 
not  yet  as  I  should  be.    Just  now,  at  the  thougjit  of  getting  a  let- 
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ter  from  you,  and  of  seeing  your  handwriting  again,  my  eyes  filled 
witli  tears.  My  father  bids  me  tell  you  that  he  kisses  your  pic- 
ture twenty  times  a-day,  that  he  loves  you,  and  sends  you 
his  blessing.  My  modiet  is  very  sad,  but  she  loves  you,  ah,  so 
much !  She  is  so  gendc,  so  good.  I  see  no  apparent  reason 
why  this  letter  should  ever  come  to  an  end.  Last  night  I  felt 
dreadfully  lonely,  and  then  the  strange  face  of  the  new  lady's- 
maid  annoyed  me.  I  hke  Saunois*  better.  I  was  glad  to  see 
her  this  momii^g,  she  is  so  fond  of  you,  I  have  found  all  your 
dear  little  shoes,  and  was  sorry  to  part  with  them.  My  dear 
brother,  do,  do  come  back  soon  1" 

"Goodnight.  I  am  pret^  well  to-night,  not  too  sad.  My 
horrid  fit  of  selfishness  is  over.  I  have  left  off  crying,  I  am  glad 
that  you  are  happy,  and  sometimes  the  thought  of  it  msdies  me 
wild  with  joy,  I  spent  a  long  time  on  the  terrace,  thinking  of 
the  time  when  we  used  to  be  chaperoning  you  there.  I  suppose 
you  do  not  regret  those  days  ?  Emma  has  just  come  in,  and  says 
that  the  stream  of  lava  was  magnificent,  but  that  it  was  terrible 
to  see  the  immense  crowd  of  poor  people  who  were  driven  out  of 
their  houses.  Thank  God  I  the  eruption  is  subsiding.  It  is  two 
o'clock,  and  1  cannot  manage  to  feel  sleepy.  Mamma  told  me 
when  she  went  away  to  kiss  you  for  her.  My  own  Pauline,  I 
have  been  praying,  and  they  were  good  prayers,  for  tliey  were 
for  you.     God  bless  you  ■" 

''■How  do  you  do,  Pauline  ?  I  slept  well,  and  only  feel  a  little 
remairiing  sadness,  which  I  try  to  shake  off,  and  wish  to  get  rid 
of.  I  have  already  been  praying  for  you  and  for  your  husband, 
for  you  are  now  always  together  in  my  mind,  I  am  very  sorry 
Alexandrine  is  going  away.f  She  is  so  kind  and  so  affectionate 
to  me,  and  particularly  so  since  you  are  gone.  They  go  to 
Naples  this  evening,  and  I  with  tliem,  but  I  return  to-morrow  by 
sea.  On  Monday  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  am  to  go  with 
Marie  de  MortemartJ  to  Capri,  and  home  by  Sorrento.  I  do 
not  much  fancy  it,  for  I  am  afraid  of  being  sea-sick.  It  seems 
so  strange  to  make  all  these  plans,  or  to  go  anywhere  without 
you,     I  cannot  get  used  to  it.     I  shall  go  on  with  my  letter  at 

•  Madime  de  la  Feironnays'  niiid  had  gone  with  Mrs.  Craven— (Teahslatob.) 
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Naples.     I  love  you,  my  own  Pauline.     I  feel  a  real  pining  to 
see  you  again." 

^'^Here  we  are  at  the  Vittoria.  Albert  was  a  little  unwell 
before  they  started,  which  made  us  anxious.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  their  arrival  at  Pisa.  I  am  writing  as  closely  as  I  can  to 
save  space,  and  perhaps  you  will  not  be  able  to  read  it.  I  had 
your  little  note  from  Aversa.  Ah !  my  dear  Paule,  what  hap- 
piness to  see  your  handwriting  I  Well,  I  must  leave  off,  but  it 
will  not  be  for  long.  My  dearest  love,  I  love  you  almost  too 
much.  Good-bye,  my  dear  brotlier.  Good-bye,  my  two  dear 
ones.  My  father  says  that  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  I  am  to 
put,  as  the  burden  of  my  song,  that  he  loves  you  ;  and  as  for  my 
mother,  poor  dearest  mother,  she  tliinks  of  nothing  but  you. 
Good-bye." 

Eugenie  was  right  about  my  motlier.  She  loved  us  all  dearly, 
but  if  there  was  the  least  preference  in  her  heart  for  one  above  an- 
other of  her  children,  it  was  for  me,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  too, 
that  I  loved  her  more  entirely  than  the  rest,  with  a  keener  appre- 
ciation, and  above  all  a  more  unbounded  confidence.  Even  in 
childhood  it  was  so  complete  tliat  I  never  could  conceal  from 
her  a  single  thought,  even  for  an  hour;  and  I  remember  that 
when  I  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  and  she  went  out 
without  me  in  the  evening,  I  often  wrote  down  all  that  I  had  been 
thinking  of  while  she  was  away,  and  pinned  this  kind  of  examina- 
tion of  conscience  on  the  pincushion  of  her  dressing-table,  tJiat 
she  m^ht  find  and  read  it  as  soon  as  she  came  in.  I  could  not 
have  gone  to  sleej)  in  peace  with  the  thought  that  she  did  not 
know  everything  in  my  mind.  This  will  show  at  once  what  she 
was,  for  there  are  not  many  mothers,  even  amongst  the  best,  who 
inspire  their  children  with  a  desire  to  disclose  their  feelings  to 
them  witli  such  entire  openness.  No  ordinary  share  of  kindness, 
judgment,  or  sympathy  will  suffice  to  establish  this  perfect  trust, 
which  was  the  blessing  and  safeguard  of  my  own  youth.  How- 
ever loving  and  submissive  a  daughter  may  be,  it  is  not  always 
in  her  power  to  feel  a  confidence  which  depends  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  mother  far  more  tlian  that  of  the  child.  Oh,  my  own 
mother  1  when  I  tliink  that  you  are  now  where  your  humility  can 
no  longer  shield  yon  from  praise,  nor  yonr  self-denial  sacrifice 
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your  own  happiness,  where  every  virtue  is  rewarded,  and  even 
suffering  compensated,  there  are  moments  when  I  am  filled  with 
an  intense  joy,  and  I  feel  reconciled  to  your  loss,  nay,  almost 
glad  to  live  without  you. 

We  came  back  from  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
going  first  to  Castellamare,  where  my  parents  still  were,  returned 
afterwards  to  Naples  with  the  whole  family.  They  lived  that  year 
at  the  Palazzo  Gallo,  and  we  at  the  Palazzo  Serra  Capriola, 
where  for  the  first  time  I  took  possession  of  an  apartment  of 
my  own.  Eugenie  spent  several  hours  every  day  with  us ;  it  was 
almost  like  living  under  the  same  roof,  and  that  winter  would 
have  been  as  pleasant  as  the  preceding  one,  but  for  the  absence 
of  Albert  and  Alexandrine,  whom  we  sadly  missed.  They  had 
arrived  at  Pisa  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  Casa  Soldaini  on  the  Lung'Arno.  At  first  Alexan- 
drine was  rather  depressed  by  this  banishment  firom  tlie  family 
circle  which  she  so  delighted  in.  She  mentions  this  transient 
feelingwith  something  like  self-reproach,  "  I  do  not  think  it  was 
any  want  of  love  for  Albert  that  made  me  feel  a  littie  melancholy 
on  our  first  settling  at  Pisa,  after  the  very  gay  and  pleasant  family 
life  we  had  been  leading,  for  he  felt  it  also  during  our  first  days 
in  this  house,  which,  although  the  most  cheerful  in  Pisa,  is  not  to 
be  compared  in  tliat  respect  with  the  one  we  had  at  Naples, 
But  I  remember  with  pleasure  tliat  this  did  not  last  long,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  we  were  charmed  with  our  little 
rooms,  and  did  not  wish  for  other  company  than  our  two  selves. 
This  was  better,  I  think,  than  if  we  had  been  amused  at  the  be- 
ginning by  the  novelty  of  living  alone  together,  and  had  ended 
by  being  bored  with  it.  Indeed,  I  never  reproach  myself  for 
having  liked  to  live  with  my  husband  in  the  midst  of  his  family, 
even  better  tlian  alone  with  him.  The  hours  spent  all  together 
heightened  the  enjoyment  of  our  occasional  tStes-a-tStes.  The 
meals,  too,  were  merrier.  In  short,  I  have  always  delighted  in  a 
numerous  family  and  a  set  of  intimate  friends,  and  so  did  Albert. 
One  land  of  affection  does  not  interfere  with  another.  Our  souls 
are  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  there  is  something  even  Di- 
vinely infinite  in  our  capacity  for  loving." 

Some  time  alter  their  arrival  in  Pisa,  Alexandrine  was  somewhat 
ailing.  Her  indisposition  was  ascribed  to  a  cause  which  did  not 
unfortunately  exist,  for  she  never  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  being 
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a  mother.  It  was  at  that  time  that  Albert  wrote  to  his  mother- 
in-law  as  follows  ;  —  "  My  head  is  full  of  that  thought,  and  yet  it 
may  prove,  after  all,  to  be  a  groundless  hope.  Almighty  God 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  try  my  feelings.  May  his  blessed  will ,  be 
done  !  He  knows  what  is  best,  what  is  most  desirable  for  us.  So 
if  this  blessing  is  vouchsafed  to  me,  I  shall  indeed  be  overjoyed  ; 
but  if  it  be  denied,  I  shall  still  be  grateful  that  ray  dearest  wife 
is  spared  sufferings  which  perhaps  might  be  too  much  for  her,  and 
in  any  case  shall  say :  '  Thy  will  be  done.' " 

In  the  same  letter,  speaking  of  his  brother-in-law's  conversion, 
he  says  ;  "  He  has  changed  his  religion,  but  not  the  least  from 
the  motives  which  the  world  ascribes.  Neither  my  father,  my  mo- 
ther, nor  Pauline  would  have  approved  of  this  step  if  sucli  un- 
woi-thy  motives  had  prompted  it.  Such  an  act  would  be  exceed- 
ingly impious  if  it  were  not  the  result  of  a  lliorough  conviction. 
While  I  feel  that  the  dictates  of  conscience  must  be  imperious 
when  once  we  perceive  the  truth  to  be  on  one  side  and  not  on 
the  other,  so  I  blame  and  earnestly  deprecate  conversions  arising 
from  human  considerations,  whether  of  interest  or  affection." 

Alexandrine's  mother,  who  had  been  up  to  that  time  so  tole- 
rant, so  indulgent,  and  who  had  gone  so  far  during  Albert's  ill- 
ness as  to  pray  in  our  Churches,  and  burn  tapers  before  our  ima- 
ges, kneeling  with  a  devotion  very  similar  to  that  of  Catholics, 
had  entirely  changed  in  that  respect  since  her  daughter's  mar- 
riage ;  and  far  from  seeming  to  admit  tliat  she  might  one  day 
wish  to  embrace  her  husband's  religion,  she  wrote  to  Alexandrine 
that  if  she  should  ever  take  such  a  step,  it  would  "  nail  her  up  in 
her  coffin^  Sad  words,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  make 
Alexandrine  struggle  with  the  conviction  which  was  gradually 
making  its  way  into  her  soul.  Alas !  poor  unhappy  mother, 
never  was  a  prophecy  less  justified  by  the  event !  Not  only  did 
she  live  to  see  this  dreaded  conversion,  not  only  did  she  wit- 
ness during  several  years  the  holy  and  pious  life  which  Alexan- 
drine led  after  her  reception  into  the  Church  ;  but  the  most  un- 
foreseen dispensation  doomed  her  to  survive  this  beloved  daugh- 
ter. If  afier  her  death  any  human  consolation  was  capable  of 
assuaging  her  grief,  it  was  the  remembrance  of  those  virtues  and 
good  works  which  under  the  influence  of  the  true  faith  threw  a 
halo  round  her  memory  approaching  that  of  sanctity. 

But  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Alexandrine  had 
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not  arrived  at  tlit.  sort  of  tonviction  which  triumphs  over  every 
obstacle.  It  ■jcemed  on  the  contrary,  as  if,  since  she  had  been 
surrounded  b\  C  itholics,  a  sort  of  antagonism  was  roused  in  her 
which  she  had  never  before  felt  or  shown.  She  wrote  to  me  in 
this  spirit  a  number  of  letters  full  of  objections  and  attacks, 
which  I  answered  as  well  as  I  could,  and  with  all  the  freedom 
which  had  ever  existed  between  us  on  this  subject.  She  ap- 
peared on  the  whole  to  sympathise  less  with  us  about  religion 
since  she  had  become  one  of  us.  And  yet,  as  she  herself  men- 
tions in  her  journal,  it  would  never  have  entered  into  her  head 
at  Pisa  to  inquire  for  a  Protestant  church,  and  she  delighted  in 
going  to  Mass  with  Albert.  "  A  singular  state  of  religious  inde- ' 
pendence,"  she  remarks,  "  consistent  enough,  however,  with  the 
belief  I  then  possessed."  I  find  on  this  point  the  following  pas- 
sage from  one  of  my  letters  copied  into  her  story :  "  I  managed 
at  last  to  decipher  the  part  of  your  letter  which  referred  to  your 
religious  difficulties.  As  to  the  primary  one,  tiiat  terrible  sepa- 
ration from  your  mother,  which  you  are  always  talking  of,  there 
is  only  one  answer  to  make.  Of  course,  notiiing  could  be  more 
dreadiul  than  such  a  thought,  but  you  always  lose  sight  of  what 
is  our  belief  on  that  point.  We  hold  that  our  religion  is  the 
trt^e  one,  and  consequently  the  only  one,  for  you  must  admit 
that  God  cannot  have  revealed  two  different  truths.  We  there- 
fore think  that  to  be  safe  we  must  be  Catholics,  unless  in  perfect 
good  faith  we  remain  in  error  without  ever  having  had  the  least 
doubt  on  the  subject  Well,  I  thoroughly  believe  your  mother  to 
be  in  that  state  of  mind,  and  I  am  equally  persuaded  that  you 
are  not  I  do  not  think  a  serious  doubt  with  regard  to  Protes- 
tantism has  ever  crossed  her  mind.  Can  you  say  the  same  of 
yourself?  And  may  not  God  excuse  her  for  remaining  in  a 
religion  she  believes,  and  condemn  you  for  persevering  in  do- 
ing so  when  you  have  not  the  same  excuse  ?  In  one  word, 
would  you  not  be  taking  the  surest  means  of  meeting  her  in 
the  next  world  by  obeying  the  dictates  of  conscience  iti  be- 
coming a  Catholic,  as  she  apparently  does  by  re  na  n  ng  a  Pro- 
testant ?  I  have  already  submitted  to  you  th  s  a  gun  e  t  b  t 
you  forget  it,  and  always  repeat  your  objections  an  1  also  the 
story  of  your  Pagan  king,*  which  does  not  apply  to  tl  e  case 

*  Alexandtine  had  fnand  somawhera  Ihe  slory  of  a  Pagan  ting,  wb      hough  convinced 
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since,  according  to  what  I  just  said,  his  parents,  supposing  them 
to  have  been  Pagans  in  good  faith,  might,  strictly  speaking,  have 
been  saved,  whereas  he  himself,  for  persevering  in  a  worship  he 
l^new  to  be  false  would  justly  have  been  lost." 

In  another  lettei  I  said  again : — "  I  see  with  regret  that  a 
Protestant  atmosphere  seemed  to  incline  you  more  favorably 
towards  us  tlian  a  Catholic  one.  But  when  do  you  mean  to 
mike  up  vour  mmd  ?  I  want  to  know  if  you  really  think 
that  it  1?  not  necessary  to  decide,  and  that  you  can  go  through 
hfe  without  being  positively  Cithrlic  rr  Protestant  I  should 
be  better  satisfied  to  ee  }ou  o  e  o  the  othe  o  ti  at  you  were 
reallj  in  good  faith  ' 

Alexandrine  expat  ate-i  thu'^  o  th  s  po  nt  —  Pa  iline  was 
right  in  saying  that  a  P  otestant  at  nosphere  ncl  ned  me  more 
favorably  towards  the  s  de  and  tl  at  after  \y  ma  r  ige  I  be- 
came more  disposed  to  argue  aga  st  the  r  fa  tl  Mas !  this 
is  human  nature.  Be  g  tl  e  only  o  e  of  j  rel  ^,^on  in  their 
family,  I  felt  as  if  it  \  as  looked  do  n  upon  a  d  tl  at  I  ought  to 
stand  up  for  it  I  had  never,  1  o  ve  cr,  th  s  feeling  th  Albert. 
1  had  the  deepest  reverence  for  his  faith  and  piety,  and  he  never 
seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  attack  my  religion.  He  only  showed 
a  constant  and  affectionate  desire  that  we  might  one  day  have 
the  same  faitli.  I  shared  this  hope  without  any  very  definite 
ideas  on  the  subject,  for  at  that  time  I  should  not  have  ventured 
to  take  any  step  in  that  direction  on  my  mother's  account." 

At  the  end  of  October  Albert  had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of 
hearing  that  M.  de  Montalembert  was  in  Italy,  and  about  to  pay 
them  a  visit  at  Pisa. 

ALBERT  TO   COUNT  DE  MONTALEMBERT. 

'■Pisa,  October  ii)th,  1834. 

"  I  am  enchanted  at  your  plan  of  spending  two  months  with 
us  here.  This  will  make  up  a  little  for  our  long  separation.  We 
shall  have  plenty  of  time  for  castle-building,  an  amusement  which 
does  not  cause  any  heavy  disappointments.  Alexandrine  and  I 
often  build  one  of  living  in  France  with  all  we  love  best.  I  am 
tired  of  Italy,  and,  shocked  as  you  will  be  at  the  confession,  I 
assure  you,  tiiat  if  you  had  spent  four  years,  as  1  have  done,  with 
Italians,  you  would  begin  to  feel  a  little  home-sick.  It  would  be 
a  perfect  enjoyment  to  me  to  be  in  France  among  my  friends. 
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and  ill  the  midst  of  the  interests  which  must  one  day  or  other  be 
everything  to  me.  I  hope  my  health  will  allow  of  it.  1  think  it 
improves,  tlianks  to  the  tender  care  my  darling  takes  of  me.  I 
know  that  you  will  not  tire  of  the  sight  of  my  happiness.  I  had 
never  imagined  it  could  be  so  complete." 

THE   SAME   TO   THE  SAME, 

"  Dear  friend,  before  you  leave  Florence  make  a  pilgrimage 
for  me  to  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  say  a  little  prayer  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  iirst  or  second  chapel,  near  a  black  marble 
tomb,  with  a  statue  of  Our  Lady,  surrounded  with  Angels,  which 
stands  behind  the  altar.  Three  years  ago  I  used  to  pray  there 
very  often,  and  I  have  always  thought  I  owed  my  happiness  to 
those  prayers,  for  it  was  immediately  afterwards  that  I  met  Alexan- 
drine at  Rome.  I  am  superstitiously  inclined,  perhaps,  because 
I  am  so  happy.  Pray  there  yourself,  and  ask  for  happiness. 
Who  knows  ?  Everything  is  possible  with  God,  and  so  much  is 
promised  to  faith.  Ask  also  health  for  me.  Is  it  wrong  to  wish 
for  it?  With  so  much  happiness,  should  I  not  be  satisfied  to 
suffer  a  little  ?  Well,  God's  will  be  done  !  I  hope  my  petition 
will  not  displease  Him.  So,  then,  pray  earnestly  for  me.  Then 
also  before  you  come  away,  go  and  see  Mademoiselle  deFauveau. 
She  is  a  sculptor,  and  does  beautiful  things,  I  hear,  in  the  Flo- 
rentine style.  1  was  looking  in  the  dictionary  to  see  if  there  was 
a  feminine  to  the  word  sculptor,  and  I  happened  to  read  this 
sentence ;  '  It  is  the  worshipper,  not  the  sculptor,  that  makes  the 
gods.'  Well,  this  applies  to  her.  For  I  am  told  her  works 
breathe  the  devout  spirit  of  a  Perugino,  and  moreover,  she  is  a 
Vendean,  and  when  at  her  ease  with  those  about  her,  talks  of  La 
Vendue  in  a  most  interesting  manner.  I  tell  you  all  this  from 
hearsay,  for  I  am  not  myself  acquainted  with  her, 

"  Dear  friend,  try  not  to  leave  Lucca  till  twelve,  for  I  should 
like  so  much  to  drive  and  meet  you,  and  I  am  not  allowed  to  go 
out  till  two  o'clock.  If,  however,  you  could  start  early  in  the 
morning  and  arrive  here  before  that  time,  then,  of  course,  it  would 
be  all  the  better.     I  am  dying  to  see  you." 


"November  loth,  Monday. — Montal  arrived  at  seven  o'clock 
1  the  evening.     Albert  was  so  happy!     We  met  him  on  the 
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Stairs.  He  has  told  me  several  times  that  the  warmth  of  my 
welcome  made  him  feel  quite  at  his  ease ;  he  had  been  a  little 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  finding  himself  ij^jfer  between  Albert  and 
me.  I  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  delighted  to  see  him, 
for  there  never  was  a  more  devoted  friendship  than  Albert's  for 
him. 

"Tuesday,  November  i8th. — I  went  with  Montalembert  to  see 
the  Campo  Santo  by  moonlight,  and  thought  it  so  beautiful,  so 
solemn  I  Albert,  who  would  be  so  keenly  alive  to  these  sort  of 
enjoyments,  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  his  health. 
We  take  long  walks  on  foot,  and  Albertfollows  us  in  the  carriage. 
Montalembert  was  speaking  one  day  of  Albert's  extraordinary 
tenderness  of  heart,  and  he  said  he  did  not  think  he  could  survive 
the  loss  of  any  ofie  he  very  mueh  loved.  How  often  I  have  recalled 
those  words  to  mind  !  Albert  never  knew  tliat  anguisli.  Alas  ! 
it  was  himself— himself  who  taught  us  what  it  is  ! 

"Wednesday,  December  26th. — This  morning  my  beloved  Al- 
bert went  to  Communion  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  at  the  altar 
of  St.  Philomeoa,  where  a  Novena  had  been  made  for  him. 
Yesterday  he  confessed,  with  touching  humility,  to  a  Franciscan. 
All  this  has  been  good  for  his  soul,  but  a  little  fatiguing  for  him. 
Dr.  Betti,  however,  saw  him  yesterday,  and  finds  him  better.  The 
day  before  yesterday  I  went  to  midnight  Mass  at  the  Cathedral 
with  Montal.  I  shall  never  forget  that  sight.  I  do  not  know 
any  Church  I  admire  so  much.  All  those  fiue  columns,  with  in- 
numerable lights,  but  not  a  great  many  people,  had  a  magiiificent 
effect  I  was  very  sorry  to  go  there  without  Albert,  who  would 
have  enjoyed  it  so  much.  He  was  unwell  that  day,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  lie  down,  but  when  we  came  home  we  found  him 
sitting  up,  and  tea  ready  for  us.  He  is  so  admirably  patient,  so 
cheerful,  so  charming  I  I  had  told  Eugenie  of  Albert's  going  to 
Communion,  but  I  did  not  tell  her,  and  perhaps  I  liked  better 
not  to  tell  her,  that  it  made  me  burst  Into  tears  when  I  saw  him 
kneeling  at  the  altar.  Par%,  I  think,  from  sorrow  that  I  was 
separated  from  him  at  such  a  moment,  and  partly  because  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  convinced  of  the  truth  which  I  was  still  strug- 
gling to  resist.* 

*  In  1841,  five  jeais  after  Albert's  death,  Alejandtine  was  aiain  at  Km  vrith  1117  parents, 
and  she  then  wrote  these  worda  in  hec  joumaJ,  at  the  ed^e  of  the  precedine  passage :— "  A 
few  days  i^  1  had  also  m  the  same  chapel  the  same  happiness  as  Albert,  aoa  was  more  close- 
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"On  the  evening  of  tlie  28th  of  December  Montal  began  to 
read  aloud  to  us  the  manuscript  of  his  life  of  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  with  wliich  we  were  both  delighted.  Albert  took  a 
fancy  to  the  names  of  '  brother '  and  '  sister '  which  St.  Elizabeth 
and  her  husband  gave  each  odier,  and  since  that  time,  when  we 
were  alone,  he  used  often  to  call  me  '  sister ;'  and  1  remember 
the  beautiful  angelic  expression  of  his  countenance  at  those 
times.  I  told  Montal  that  in  the  Campagna  at  Rome,  in  1831, 
I  had  once  called  Albert  'brother.'  We  read  and  converse 
alternately  in  this  way.* 

"Tuesday,  January  13th,  1S35. — We  went  to  tlie  Cascine,  and 
then,  which  amused  us  all  very  much,  to  order  a  new  bonnet  for 
me.  At  dinner  Albert  suddenly  announced  that  he  intended  to 
go  to  a  ball  that  evening  where  we  had  all  been  invited,  but  had 
sent  an  excuse.  I  objected,  for  I  was  so  afraid  it  would  hurt 
him,  but  he  persisted,  and  ended  by  saying,  ^  I  will  go.'  He 
sent  for  my  maid,  and  desired  her  to  get  everything  ready.  At 
last  I  submitted  to  the  not  very  disagreeable  command  of  making 
myself  as  smart  as  possible.  I  was  certainly  two  hours  about  it. 
To  make  the  thing  perfect,  we  forced  Montal  to  come  with  us. 
He  required  a  great  deal  of  pressing,  and  declared  he  had 
notliing  to  wear.  Albert  lent  him  almost  everything,  but  we 
had  to  send  for  a  shoemaker,  and  for  a  hairdresser  to  cut  his 
hair.  All  this  amused  us  immensely,  and  as  we  had  at  that 
time  no  man-servant,  we  got  the  shoemaker's  boy  to  escort  us  to 
the  ball,  which  made  us  all  die  of  laughing." 

Albert  wrote  the  next  day  in  a  letter  to  Eugenie :— "  My  health 
improves  daily.  Yesterday  I  compelled  my  wife  to  go  to  a  ball, 
and  we  dragged  Montalembert  ditto.  After  an  hour  of  moderate 
pleasure  we  came  home  to  tea.  My  little  Alex  looked  lovely  in 
her  blue  gown  and  her  diamonds."    And  then  he  adds  ; — "  I  am 

v^'iAlexandniie,  in  a  letter  to  Ei^^me.  apexes  thus  of  the  books  they  read : — "  1  rea^  Dante, 
and  Hoolalembert  reads  to  tie  Jezends.  Some  charming  ones  just  now  about  St,  Francis  of 
AsHB,  a  very  good  saint,  who  called  all  God's  crealuiea  his  bmthets  and  asters.  Hs  tayf 
'  BmOiirixiolf;  3S&  t^ks  to  him  a  long  tims,  and  calls  the  doves  bis  sisters,  &>i,  So.  Mon- 
tal is  wridng  the  life  of  St.  Elisabeth,  a  qneen  and  a  German.  He  has  travelled  in  Gennanv 
aeieatdcai  about  this  book.  Hewdl  read  it  tons  when  it  is  finished-  I  am  sure  it  will  he 
delightfiiL  hot  pray  do  not  mention  it  to  anybody  but  Fanl^o.  I  am  buto  be  wonld  dislike 
very  mocb  that  it  should  be  talked  of  before  hand.  So  rdease  let  it  go  no  fiother.  He  is  w- 
'  id  of  IhaJ  St.  EUiaboth,  m -  ^  -  - -    .  , . 


story  of  ako^t  ^ivha  wore  the  colors  of  a  S^t  vtha  had  appeared  to  him  in  a ' 
history  does  not  end  here,  but  it  is  too  long  for  a  letter.  .  What  do  you  think  o 
lead?    Hike  it.    Oar  tables  are  covered  with  newspapers  and  reviews  (those  are 

laud&lUe^. 


or  Albert,  ai 

It  Leghorn.    Albert  is  lea 
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learning;  German,  but  like  a  sulky  individual  who  will  never  let 
you  know  him,  it  repels  all  my  attempts  at  better  acquaintance. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  world  in  genera!  was  not  worthy  of  that 
honor,  and  that  it  is  only  vouchsafed  to  the  chosen  few.  Mon- 
tal  has  made  a  charming  collection  of  German  airs  during  his 
stay  in  that  country.  He  has  been  hunting  up  legends  and  every 
sort  of  popular  tradition  about  the  saints.  It  has  been  a  very 
pleasant  occupation  to  him,  and  softened  the  sorrows  of  the  last 
years.  You  may  well  imagine  that  he  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
enjoyment  of  our  life.  It  is  so  pleasant,  so  strange,  so  much 
what  we  all  like,  to  spend  our  days  without  any  of  the  obligations 
of  society,  in  perfect  intimacy,  and  without  any  other  ties  than 
tliose  of  affection.  Were  it  never  to  occur  again  I  should  still 
be  thankful  to  have  known  so  satisfactory  and  so  agreeable  an 
existence  for  awhile." 

alexandrine's  story. 
"On  the  evening  of  the  isthof  January  I  went  up  with  Albert 
to  Montal's  room.  He  was  packing  up  his  things,  having  to 
start  the  next  day.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  there.  Al- 
bert used  to  sit  with  him  every  morning.  During  that  time  I 
dressed,  or  read,  or  wrote,  ali  the  while  thinking  with  delight  of 
tiie  pleasant  moments  to  come.  I  remember  one  afternoon  that 
I  was  sittmg  by  the  fire-place  reading  a  review,  whilst  Albert  was 
upstairs.  When  he  came  back  with  Monta!  I  hastened  to  tell 
them  that  there  was  an  abominable  infidel  article  in  that  review 
(by  Heine,  I  think),  ending  with  infamous  jokes  about  the  bell 
which  gives  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  I 
told  Albert  that  when  I  read  that  passage  I  was  so  horrified  that 
I  had  fallen  on  my  knees.  When  I  said  this  I  saw  in  his  face 
joy,  emotion,  and  a  little  surprise.  Oh,  I  shall  never  forget  his 
look,  nor  the  feeling  with  which  he  uttered  some  words  of  ten- 
derness, I  can,  indeed,  say  that  we  .never  loved  each  other  so 
much  as  when  we  saw  how  we  both  loved  God.  But  to  return 
to  that  last  evening  in  Mental's  room.  He  was  bewildered  in 
the  midst  of  his  parcels,  books,  and  papers.  I  looked  at  his 
books  a  little.  They  were  all  more  or  less  religious.  There 
were  amongst  them  legends  and  stories,  I  helped  him  to  pack 
up,  and  we  talked  meanwhile  a  Httle  about  religion.  He  read 
to  me  in  a  triumphant  manner  a  fine  passage  of  Alphonsus  Li- 
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guori  on  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  -whicli  I  had  still 
some  difficulty  in  admitting,  and  he  recommended  me  to  bum 
'  Father  Ckment,'  a  book  lent  to  me  by  my  Protestant  friends  as 
an  antidote  against  Catholicism,  but  had  rather  had  the  contrary 
eiFect.  Then  we  went  down  again  to  our  sitting-room,  and  spent 
a  merry  evening,  Montal  made  me  sing  a  number  of  ballads 
and  national  airs  which  he  had  collected  during  his  travels. 
There  was  among  them  a  beautiful  German  hymn.  The  words 
were  translated  from  St  Bernard  {'  yesu,  wie  sitss  wer  Dein  ge- 
de/tii'),  saying  that  there  is  nothing  so  sweet  as  to  think  of  Jesus, 
nothing  so  sweet  as  to  feel  His  Presence.  Montal  was  always 
getting  me  to  sing  it,  though  at  first  he  thought  It  almost  a  scan- 
dal to  let  me  do  so.  He  was  surprised  afterwards  to  find  that  I 
sang  it  with  almost  as  much  expression  as  the  pious  young  girls 
at  Ratisbon,  who  used  to  sing  it  at  their  work." 


ALEXANDRINE  TO   I 

"Dear  Love — Our  dear  Montalerabert  is  gone.  We  could 
not  get  him  to  stay  longer.  We  sat  up  with  him  last  night  till 
half-past  t^vo,  and  then  he  started  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  ,  He 
regrets  so  much  this  comfortable  family  life,  as  he  calls  it,  which 
we  lead,  and  which  he  had  become  quite  accustomed  to.  There 
is  one  comfort,  and  that  is,  that  we  are  friends  with  him  for  life. 
Tell  Pauline  that  I  have  received  her  letter,  and  am  going  to 
write  to  her,  but  we  have  not  got  a  man-servant  yet,  and  we  are 
quite  at  a  loss,  now  Montalembert  is  gone,  who  used,  in  a  friendly 
and  good-humored  way,  to  do  all  sorts  of  little  things  for  us,  such 
as  carrying  all  our  letters  to  the  post,  buying  us  chestnuts,  &c. 
Our  little  maid  servant  will  not  go  to  the  post  after  dark,  and  at 
any  time  I  am  afraid  of  her  making  mistakes  about  prepaying  or 
not  prepaying  letters,  so  that  this  want  of  a  servant  prevents  my 
writing," 

ALBERT  TO  THE  COMTE  DE  MONTALEMBERT. 

"'Derision  and  contempt!'  Dear  Friend — What  horrible 
weather  you  must  have  had  I  It  has  not  left  off  raining  since 
you  went,  '  //  is  disgusting  to  think  of.'*  We  are  longing  to 
hear  from  you,  and  to  know  whether  the  journey  did  not  increase 
the  pain  in  your  face.  We  are  feeling  quite  unsettled  since  your 
departure.     Our  life  was  so  comfortable.     When  shall  we  enjoy 
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the  like  again  ?  Even  in  France  will  the  evenings  of  Pisa  be 
ever  renewed  ?  Alexandrine  has  been,  ailing  these  two  days. 
It  is  nothing  to  signify.  The  greatest  inconvenience  this  indis- 
position entailed  was  three  visits  in  two  days  from  Punta  (the 
doctor).  We  have  heard  nothing,  as  yet,  of  tlie  conjectures 
which  our  mysterious  mode  of  life  during  your  stay  must  have 
excited.  Our  plan  of  a  journey  to  Odessa  seems  likely  to  be 
carried  out.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Naples,  and  I  see 
my  parents  are  beginning  to  look  upon  it  as  a  simple  and  even 
natural  idea.  Your  suggestion  of  taking  Fernand  with  ns  meets 
with  great  success.  Dear  good  friend,  would  you,  could  you, 
come  too?  How  pleasant  it  would  be  !  But  if,  after  all,  this 
journey  does  not  take  place,  I  shall  try  to  go  to  the  Pyrenees. 
There  you  would  be  obliged  to  come,  for  you  must  really  do 
something  for  your  health.  You  can  hardly  imagine  how  much 
we  miss  you  in  our  litde  house.  We  want  you  every  moment  of 
tlie  day.  My  morning  visits  to  you,  our  walks,  your  errands  to  the 
post-office,  and,  above  all,  our  treasured  evenings  !  Every  instant 
of  the  day  was  sweetened  by  the  pleasure  of  the  most  thorough 
friendship.  Alexandrine's  indisposition,  which  prevents  her 
from  singing,  makes  the  contrast  still  more  striking.  She  insists, 
however,  on  finishing  this  letter,  and  has  already  bespoken  the 
last  page.  So  I  leave  you  together,  and  shall  fancy  I  am  follow- 
ing you  in  one  of  your  walks  to  the  Argini.  Good-bye,  my  best 
friend.  Write  to  me  often,  though  your  letters  are  but  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  your  society." 
Alexandrine  wrote  in  the  same  letter  : — 
"  Dear  good  Friend — Albert  has  written  to  you  a  great  deal 
about  our  regret  but  I  must  ilso  tell  you  how  very  much  we  miss 
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me  ;  I  want  you  so  much  to  believe  that  you  are  one  day 
to  be  very  prosperous.  When  life  begins  without  happiness 
it  comes  later.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  whole  life  spent 
in  sorrow  f  Think  that  you  have  two  devoted  friends  who 
pray  for  you  every  day,  and  that  the  prayers  we  offer  up  for 
others  are  the  most  sure  to  be  heard.  Let  us  hear  constantly 
how  our  dear  St.  Elizabeth  is  going  on  —  you  know  how 
very  much  it  interests  us — and  give  us  every  kind  of  detail 
about  yourself.  You  may  write  as  fast  and  as  illegibly  as 
you  please,  we  shall  manage  to  make  it  out.  I  have  only 
sung  your  favorite  airs  once,  for  since  that  day  I  have  been 
too  unwell.  By  the  way,  do  not  be  uneasy  about  a  little 
manuscript-book  you  left  on  Albert's  writing  table  —  the  one 
which  contains  the  pretty  passage  out  of  '  Corinne,'  and  an- 
other by  the  Comte  de  Maistre.  It  is  in  safe  hands— in  ours, 
I  mean—and  we  will  take  some  opportunity  of  sending  it  back 
to  you,  unless  you  will  let  us  keep  it.  I  wish  you  had  left  the 
little  black  book  behind, 

"  Madame  de  C called  the  day  after  you  left,  and  was 

most  gracious.  Modesty  will  not  allow  me  to  repeat  all  she 
said  about  my  apparition  at  the  ball.  Our  servant  has  not  yet 
arrived,  I  care  less  about  it  now,  for  what  I  had  looked  for- 
ward to  was  the  fun  of  laughing  at  Iiis  installation  with  you. 
Maria  carries  the  letters  to  the  post  now.  The  day  after  you 
left  we  took  the  same  drive  as  we  all  did  the  last  day  you  were 
here  ;  that  is,  by  the  Florence  road  and  the  Capuchins  ;  and  on 
our  way  back  we  left  one  of  your  cards,  with  '  P.P.C  on  it,  at 
the  Countess  Mastiani's,  We  met  Therfese*  as  we  came  home, 
who  made  a  mourivful  gesture  in  speaking  of  you.  She  raised 
her  arm  and  struck  her  forehead  in  quite  a  despairing  manner. 
These  are  aU  the  little  souvenirs  of  Pisa,  dear  Montal,  which 
you  wished  us  to  write.  They  are  still  present  to  your  mind, 
but  you  will  not  be  long  in  Paris  before  your  great  interests 
throw  them  into  the  shade.  You  know  the  state  of  our  writ- 
ing-table, so  I  will  not  make  any  apologies  for  this  scrawl. 
How  I  do  hope  we  shall  meet  again  this  year.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  kindness  of  your  last  words.  May  God  bless  you ! 
Pray  for  us,  and  remember  me  to  the  Rios," 

The  2ist  of  January  had  been  Albert's  twenty-third  birthday. 

«  A  Ecrvant  who  had  wailed  on  M.  de  MonLalembert  while  he  wiis  ai  Piii. 
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My  mother  had  written  a  letter  to  him  that  day,  in  which  I  find 
tliese  words : — "  It  is  twenty-three  years  ago  that  I  gave  you 
my  first  kiss.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  it  was  only  yesterday  ;  and 
since  that  day  there  has  not  been  a  single  one  in  which  my 
heart  has  not  been  full  of  you.  You  have  always  been  so 
good  that  not  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  has  saddened  that  ten- 
derness, or  the  least  irritation  existed  between  us.  I  cannot, 
tlierefore,  express,  my  beloved  child,  how  dear  you  are  to  me, 
aiid  how  intensely  anxious  I  am  to  know  you  well  and  happy." 
Albert  wrote  in  answer  : — 

"  I  begin  on  this  large  sheet  of  paper  witliout  knowing  whe- 
ther I  shall  fill  it.  At  this  moment  it  seems  to  me  too  small  to 
hold  all  the  love  and  tenderness  my  heart  pours  out  to  you,  my 
dearest  mother.  You  did  not  forget  the  aist  of  January,  and  I 
never  felt  on  my  part  such  deep  affection  for  you,  and  tiie  happi- 
ness of  being  so  loved  by  you  and  my  dear  father.  Is  it  because 
I  so  wish  to  have  a  child  myself  that  I  feel  deeply  touched  by 
what  you  say  about  the  twenty-tliree  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  I  received  your  first  kiss,  or  is  it  only  the  remembrance  of 
your  uninterrupted  tenderness  which  so  moves  me  ?  This  last 
reason  would  be  enough  to  account  for  it,  and  that  other  feeling 
would  only  be  its  natural  conseijuence.  I  must  long  to  bestow 
on  a  child  of  my  own  all  that  tender  affection  which  you  have 
lavished  on  me.  You  say  that  never  has  the  least  irritation 
existed  between  us.  Oh,  I  thank  God  for  it  1  Notliing,  my 
beloved  mother,  could  have  made  me  happier  than  to  hear 
this.  I  have  often  been  afraid  that  I  had,  on  tlie  contrary, 
been  guilty  of  ingratitude  by  my  want  of  gentleness  and  do- 
cility to  your  and  my  dear  father's  advice." 

It  was  in  the  month  of  February  of  that  year  that  Albert  be- 
gan to  keep  a  regular  Journal,  in  Hie  form  of  letters  addressed  to 
(I  think)  the  Abbe'  Martin  de  Noirlieu,  but  without  any  intention 
of  sending  them. 

Albert's  journal. 

"Ksa,  Pebi™iy,  1B35. 

"You  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  have  often  accused  me 
of  trying  to  appear  worse  than  I  am.  If  you  knew  the  whole  of 
my  life  you  would,  I  am  sure,  view  the  matter  differently,  and 
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come  to  the  contrary  conclusion  that  my  good  reputation  is  sadly 
undeserved.  So  much  so  thai  I  am  sometimes  tormented  by  tlie 
fear  tliat  there  must  be  something  false  in  my  character.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  I  have  never  been  really  wicked,  or  altogether 
stifled  the  bright  but  transient  lights  which  have  flashed  through 
my  soul.  But  perhaps  this  only  increases  my  blame.  Dante 
describes  these  hesitating  souls  as  shut  out  from  both  Heaven 
and  hell.  I  take  up  everything  at  first  with  ardor,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  I  feel  indifferent  and  disgusted  with  the 
very  tiling  I  had  been  most  keenly  anxious  for.  Ofl:en  before 
my  marriage,  even  when  at  the  height  of  my  passionate  love,  I 
felt  a  sort  of  despondency  come  over  me,  I  could  almost  have 
wished  to  put  off  the  moment  which  I  yet  felt  was  the  only  one 
which  could  secure  my  happiness.  I  did  not  know  what  I  wished 
except  to  get  away.  The  only  thing  that  seemed  to  do  me  good, 
was  to  ride  very  fast  on  tlie  sea-shore.  It  gave  me  a  sense  of 
relief  and  freedom.  Once  I  went  alone  to  Amalfi  for  some  days, 
and  felt  almost  unwilling  to  return  to  Naples.  I  ascribe  this 
wa3nivardness  in  a  great  measure  to  tlie  weakness  of  my  health 
and  the  irritability  which  it  produces,  and  also  partly  to  a  desul- 
tory kind  of  education.  My  father  made  every  possible  sacrifice 
for  my  advantage  in  that  respect,  but  the  people  with  whom  he 
placed  me  did  not  fulfil  their  trust.  I  was  naturally  gentle  and 
diligent,  and  if  I  had  been  treated  differently  1  might  perhaps 
have  committed  more  faults,  but  I  should  have  grown  up  with 
greater  energy  of  character.  When  I  left  their  care  I  had  lost 
that  youthfalness  of  soul  which  some  happy  natures  retain  long 
after  their  entrance  into  the  world,  and  yet  I  was  as  shy  as  a 
child.  Then  I  came  to  Italy,  which  on  Uie  whole  has  done  me 
more  harm  than  good,  for  its  climate  increased  the  irritability  of 
my  constitution,  and  over-excited  my  imagination.  Ever  since  I 
have  been  a  prey  to  the  inward  strife  of  the  two  natures  we  carry 
within  us;  sometimes  feeling  good  and  aiming  at  the  highest  de- 
gree of  virtue  I  could  hope  to  reach,  .and  at  others  letting  myself 
go  wherever  the  inferior  part  of  my  nature  chooses  to  lead  me. 
I  cannot  master  these  conflicting  influences  so  as  to  make  them 
minister  to  my  physical  and  moral  improvement.  This  prolonged 
struggle  brought  on  the  inflammatory  illness  which  carried  me  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  Ought  I  to  regret  that  it  did  not  do  so? 
"  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  three  past  years  of  that  love  which 
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has  secured  my  happiness,  for  you  know  God  has  blessed  it. 
Henceforward  I  Jiave  only  to  speak  of  the  present  and  tiie  future, 
and  day  by  day  I  intend  to  do  so,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
conversing  with  you  as  to  see  whether  by  analysing  them  I  can 
succeed  in  mastering  my  contradictory  impulses." 

"  Though  I  had  resolved  to  write  in  this  book  how  every  day 
had  been  spent,  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to  me,  and  the  re- 
solutions made,  I  have  not  done  so  for  three  days.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  the  fault  of  the  weather  or  of  my  weakness,  but  I 
have  been  in  a  state  of  nervous  irritation  which  precluded  all 
regular  tliinldng.  To-day  I  am  better,  and  I  have  scarcely 
coughed  at  all.  My  poor  Alexandrine  has  been  ill  also  for  two 
days.  She  is  very  delicate,  and  I  get  frightened  when  the  least 
thing  is  the  matter  with  her.  She  so  easily  looks  ill.  I  have 
sent  for  the  doctor,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  nothing,  I  have  little 
to  record.  Nearly  the  whole  day  has  been  spent  in  struggling 
against  that  unaccountable,  indescribable  nervous  suffering.  It  is 
twelve  o'clock,     God  be  with  us  !" 

"  Tliursday,  February  lilh. 

"  I  make  fresh  strides  every  day  towards  health  and  strength, 
and  trust  by  God's  mercy  to  be  soon  delivered  from  the  need  of 
taking  these  tiresome  precautions.  I  think  it  is  the  coming  of 
spring,  which  gives  me  such  a  desire  for  fresh  air,  movement  and 
life.  You  know,  I  am  sure,  the  feeling  which  causes  both  body 
and  soul  to  long  for  activity,  the  heart  to  spring  up,  as  it  were, 
with  faith  and  liope,  which  makes  us  hunger  and  thirst  after  God, 
and  cry  out—prostrate  in  adoration — for  the  Bread  of  life.  Our 
plans  for  a  sea-voyage  are  being  matured,  but  we  shall  meet  with 
some  difficulties  in  bringing  them  to  bear.  This  evening  I 
finished  'Les  Souvenirs,'  by  Nodier.  They  have  interested  me 
very  much.  I  admire  the  youthful  enthusiasm  and  boldness  of 
this  writer.  His  earnestness  reconciles  us  with  mankind,  and  we 
feel  the  need  of  it  after  wading  through  all  the  miseries  described 
in  his  journal.  It  has  renewed  my  regi'et  tliat  during  his  best 
years  my  father  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  public  service  in 
France  ;  for  Nodier  truly  says  in  his  epilogue,  '  It  is  indispensa- 
ble to  society  that  honest  men  should  coalesce,  whatever  be  the 
political  creed  which  chance  or  circumstances  have  assigned 
them.'     But  the  oath  of  allegiance  is  an  insuperable  barrier  for 
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sensitive  consciences.     If  once  that  mockery  of  an  oatli  were 
abolished,  my  father  could  resume  his  place  in  the  Chambers." 

"Fritky,  February  I3tli. 

"  I  am  quite  proud  of  being  able  to  read  and  understand 
Shakespeare.  I  am  reading  Hamlet,  and  thrill  with  delight  as  I 
xead.  I  had  no  idea  of  this  sort  of  writing,  and  I  look  forward 
to  much  enjoyment  from  it.  My  quiet  life  alone  with  my  angelic 
wife  is  indeed  enviable.  Last  night  the  thought  of  Sorrento 
brought  tears  into  my  eyes.  What  a  charm  clings  to  all  the  re- 
miniscences of  the  last  three  years  I  I  am  not  blasL  My  heart 
is  still  alive  to  all  the  beauty  and  value  of  life  and  poetry.  Yes, 
you  may  envy  me,  for  I  fully  feel  the  value  of  all  that  God  has 
given  me.  I  am  reading  '  Ayesha,'  which  interests  me ;  and  then 
it  is  the  East  ag^,  and  I  do  love  the  East." 

■'  Saturday,  February  r4th. 

"  My  passion  for  travelling  increases  daily.  There  are  mo 
ments  when  the  soul  seems  to  pant  after  unknowir  lands,  where 
it  appears  as  if  everything  must  be  more  beautiful  than  what  we 
see  about  us.  Is  not  this  desire  of  change,  of  progress,  the  wish 
— so  to  speak — of  getting  rid  of  one's  self,  this  yearning  after 
boundless  space  and  freedom,  a  sort  of  iirdication  of  our  eternal 
destiny  ?     Eyron  says  : — * 

" '  Though  sluggards  deom  it  but  a  foolish  chase, 


"You  blame,  I  know,  these  sort  of  fits  of  enthusiasm,  my 
dear  friend,  and  you  have  told  me  more  tlian  once  that  the  soul 
is  indeed  called  to  an  immortal  destiny  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
infinite,  but  only  when  stripped  of  its  earthly  shroud.  But  can 
we  hinder  the  soul,  unable  to  cast  off  at  will  this  miserable  body, 
from  sometimes  striving  to  drag  it  upwards  towards  its  Heavenly 
home  ?  It  is  very  long  since  I  have  been  in  so  steady  a  state  of 
activity  and  fervor,  as  at  present.  My  wealc  and  slothful  nature 
has  been  more  thoroughly  mastered  than  usual,  and  I  suppose 
this  comes  from  my  improved  health.  My  friends  used  to  find 
fault  with  my  taste  for  solitude.  But  how  will  it  now  be  in- 
creased ?      How  shall  I  ever  endure  tlie  noise  of  crowded  draw- 
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iiig-rooms,  after  learning  by  experience  the  unspeakable  sweet- 
ness and  fulness  of  life's  best  joys?  Is  there  anything  in  the 
world  to  be  compared  to  Alexandrine's  beloved  face,  seen  by  the 
dim  light  of  our  dear  old  lamp  ?" 

•' Monday,  February  iSlh. 

"A  melancholy  sight  met  my  eyes  this  morning.  Eight  galley 
slaves  were  sweeping  the  street  bi.f(jre  onr  door  The}  were 
fastened  to  each  other  by  a  heavy  chain,  and  dressed  m  led,  a 
sign  that  they  are  condemned  for  a  limited  numbei  of  jeirs 
Two  only  were  in  yellow,  which  means  thit  they  were  sen 
tenced  to  the  galleys  for  life  These  wore  a  badge  on  the 
breast,  on  which  was  written  '  Jiobbcry  wttk  iiolena  '  Judging 
from  the  newness  of  their  clothes,  they  must  have  been  re- 
cently condemned,  and  are  probably  the  same  men  who  were 
publicly  exposed  and  sentenced  the  otiaer  day  for  that  crime.  It 
is  a  dreadful  thing  to  look  at  these  men,  banished  from  society, 
and  never  more  to  meet  with  anything  at  its  hands,  but  contempt 
and  dread,  or,  at  the  best,  pity.  What  bitter  feelings  must  fill 
their  souls.  O !  most  just  and  merciful  God,  grant  them  submis- 
sion and  the  hope  of  another  life  !  May  the  example  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  thought  of  His  passion,  His  patience,  His 
strength,  and  His  love,  make  them  accept  their  bitter  chalice. 
O  I  my  Lord  Jesus,  when  Thou  wert  forsaken  by  men.  Angels 
came  to  strengthen  Thee,  their  Divine  Master,  and  to  shed  tears 
over  Thy  sufferings.  Unworthy  as  these  poor  creatures  are,  let 
them  also  be  comforted  by  Angels  noiv  they  are  scorned  by  men. 
They  have  none  to  help  them  but  Thyself.  Have  mercy  on 
them.  Blessed  Lord.  Soften  their  hearts  before  they  die !  It  is 
not  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  awarded  either  justly  or  unjustly 
by  society,  which  I  most  apprehend,  in  their  cases,  but  the 
misery  entailed  by  the  ill-usage  of  the  gaolers,  who  are  too  often 
themselves  tlie  refuse  of  society.  In  such  an  office  the  most  sub- 
lime charity  ought  to  be  exercised,  and  hope,  patience,  and  love 
infused  into  hearts  which  have  nothing  to  look  to  on  earth,  but 
the  hatred  and  execration  of  their  fellow-men.  O  1  God,  increase 
the  number  of  Thy  sacred  ministers,  the  true  shepherds  of  Thy 
poor  sheep  1" 

"  I  found  an  article  yesterday  in  a  number  of  the  Fresse  Bri- 
tanniqus  on  railways.    How  remarkable  it  is,  that  just  at  the 
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time  when  vague  but  new  and  important  ideas  of  fusion  are  occu- 
pying the  minds  of  men,  industry  and  fresti  discoveries  second 
them  so  admiribly       It  would  be  presumptuous  I  think  not  to 
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wllbjdoresgi  31am  It         ptf 

wl    h      U        b  11  CI     t  t  B      tl 

h£,llbm  t  d  dtftl 

t       1      t       t      f  fi    1         t        1       1       t 

d     bt    Uy    bt         I  by  th  t  bl        l    I  tj     f         m 

tl       wlhlis       tby      y  Idthprfti       t 

wbit  Ilbn^tBt  aij       tnsbfmd 

t  NId         tlkt         dtti  t  f 

mgl  t  1     kingd  m      Th  ty  I         t 

lit  Id  t    f       h  t      t     aa        t        b  tw 

d  ft        t       t  !      Id       t   fj    th  u:  m      1   ai  1         t       1 

t       M  t       t        11  I      tl  d      t     d  tl 

trutl       Y  t  I  1     k  b    k   I     wi     w  tl  t    f     OT  t  t    tl 

1   t      t       t        It  1     i  <T  d     lly     b     t  t     d     PI 

nd  th     t  t  I     h  n       I  h  pi  f     an  of  course    only 

dmplf        f  thh  whicli   we    dimly 

dis  t    1     b  bl  It       \'\     1  age  of  transition. 

W  m  t  b  1  g  tl  t  d  p  t  r  the  future.  We 
tai  d,         t  t      p      t      I  n    1     one  hand  we  iook 

w  tdlly   ttl     b     Ithu       f  th       tt  n,  and  on  the  other 

at  tl      d  w  b      ty    f  w  d  j      I      metimes  feel  quite 

1    t    n  th       1 1     b      b  d    n  tl  t     p!  t  on  of  this  strange 

d      n    1       h  1)  f    Img      m  me  as  I  meditate 

n      t  bl    f  11 1    th  t  p     t     past,  whose  monuments 

bear  such  glorious  witness  of  generosity,  enthusiasm,  and  faith; 
— that  past  whose  treasures  are  about  to  vanish,  and  give  place 
to  a  new  society,  over  which  union,  simplicity,  and  equality,  will 
reign," 

"  WcJuisday,  Fcliniaiy  iSlh. 

"  Do  you  happen  to  remember  that  poor  child  whom  I  once 
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mentioned  to  you?  Alexandrine  and  I  went  this  morning  to 
buy  some  string  of  hJs  mother,  and  found  the  boy  dying.  He 
was  almost  speechless.  I  sent  our  physician  to  see  Iiim.  The 
poor  parents  are  miserable  ;  their  little  home  is  in  confusion, 
their  work  is  interrupted,  and  all  their  happiness  at  an  end." 

"  The  poor  child  was  still  alive  this  morning  ;  he  was  even  a 
shade  better.  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  well  cared  for,  and  his  poor 
parents  keep  talking  incessantly  before  him  of  their  fears.  They 
were  to  have  fetched  Maria  (Alexandrine's  maid)  this  morning, 
but  nobody  came.  I  shall  send  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to 
inquire.  May  God  spare  him  to  his  parents.  My  Alexandrine 
was  looking  too  beautiful  this  evening.  She  little  knew  it,  or 
what  I  feel  when  I  look  at  her.  She  is  always  lovely,  but  there 
are  moments  when  the  expression  of  her  face  and  countenance 
quite  astonislies  me.  Dear  angel  I  how  gentle  and  patient  she 
is  !  And  yet  you  would  not  believe  it,  but  even  from  her  I  can- 
not bear  the  least  opposition,  the  least  contradiction.  If  this 
irritability  does  not  altogether  proceed  from  ill-health,  and  does 
not  disappear  when  I  get  well,  I  shall  be  a  perfect  brute. 

"  The  chapter  we  read  to-night,  in  the  'Imitation  of  Christy 
was  on  the  test  of  real  love.  It  is  admirable,  but  describes  too 
exacdy  our  misery  and  weakness,  '  O  !  my  Lord,  without  Thee, 
without  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  can  do  nothing.  Strong  as  we  may 
be,  when  Thy  grace  sust^ns  us,  we  are  utterly  undone  and  help- 
less when  Thou  dost  withdraw  it.  Strengthen  our  poor  weak 
nature,  my  Lord  and  ray  God,  and  let  me  hope  to  receive  Thee 
into  my  soul.  For  without  Thee,  what  am  1  ?  And  with  Thee 
I  can  do  all  things.'" 

"  Sunday,  F=bmaiy  ijnd, 

"  That  poor  child  died  last  night  At  ten  o'clock  they  came 
to  tell  us  he  was  still  alive.  About  midnight  his  soul  went  to 
God.  The  father  left  die  house  with  a  little  girl  they  have,  to 
get  away  from  the  sight  of  the  corpse.  The  mother  remained 
with  it.  We  went  theie  after  Mass.  The  funeral  will  take  place 
this  evening.  Poor  little  angel,  his  face  was  looking  quite  calm 
again.  He  was  dressed  in  white,  covered  with  pink  libbons,  and 
surrounded  by  a  garland  of  flowers." 

"Monday,  February 53rd. 

"We  have  been  to  the  cemetery  to  see  the  poor  child's  grave. 
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Part  of  the  burial-place  is  set  apart  for  children.  The  custodi 
said  to  us :  '  Here,  they  are  all  Angels.'  How  many  little 
Angels  have  thus  flown  away,  leaving  their  mortal  remains 
behind  them.  There  seemed  to  me  something  especially  holy  in 
that  spot.  In  another  part  of  the  enclosure,  separated  by  a  low 
wall  from  the  children's  burial-place,  is  the  portion  set  apart  for 
persons  who  have  died  without  the  Sacraments.  I  can  scarcely 
say  why  this  touched  me.  Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  that  all 
those  innocent  souls  might  possibly  be  pleading  for  the  guilty  ot 
wretched  ones,  whose  ri 


Albert  received,  about  tliis  time,  a  letter  from  my  father,  which 
must  have  expressed  some  uneasiness  on  a  subject  wliich  often 
made  him  anxious.     Albert  answered  it  in  these  words  : — 

"  My  beloved  Father — I  am  quite  grieved  at  your  uneasi- 
ness about  the  smallness  of  our  fortune.  I  know  we  are  not 
immensely  rich — neither  Ales  nor  I  Uiought  of  marrying  for 
the  sake  of  weaWi ;  but  I  must  say  I  have  not  found  out  that 
we  are  so  very  badly  olE  Tliere  are  not  many  young  people,  I 
fancy,  who  manage  to  put  by  a  little,  as  we  have  done,  during 
the  first  year  of  our  marriage.  Whatever  be  the  amount  of  for- 
tune they  start  with,  is  it  not  generally  the  case  that  the  income 
of  the  second  yeii  goes  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  hrst ' 
You  my  deaiest  father  who  know  how  simple  our  taste;,  and 
habits  ire  should  not  be  so  anxious  on  this  subject  Eien 
here  we  lead  a  kmd  of  lite  wlui,h  does  not  at  all  look  like 
pool  Theie  are  very  few  people,  for  instance  who  have  a 
carnage  every  day,  and  we  hate  no  difficulty  m  meeting  the 
expense  of  two  doctors,  one  of  them  a  hist  rate  physician 
Goodbye,  my  dear  father  Love  alwajs  your  Albert, 
and  rely  upon  it  that  nothing  can  u\ceed  our  happiness 

On  the  same  day,  Alexandrine  wrote  to  Eugenie  : — "  Fancy 
your  dear  father  writing  to  Albert,  that  he  really  sheds  tears  when 
ke  thinks  how  badly  off  we  are  /  .  .  .  And  that  when  we  shall 
actually  have  saved  4000  or  5000  francs  at  the  end  of  this  first 
year.*  And  yet  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  outlay, — physicians, 
travelling  expenses  for  ourselves  and  the  servants  we  have  sent 
for.  Indeed,  I  am  very  glad  that  1  have  seen  your  father  get 
into  these   fidgets  about  others,  without  reason,  for   I  slionld 
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otherwise  be  so  vexed  that  he  should  torment  himself  about  us. 
Montaiembert  positively  thought  us  rich,  and,  indeed,  we  have 
everything  we  can  possibly  want,  especially  for  two  people  on  a 
journey." 

It  is  touching  to  see  how  perfectly  satisfied  they  were  with  an 
income  which  would  have  been  considered  very  insufficient  by 
most  persons  in  their  condition  of  life.  This  shows  with  what 
method  and  economy  they  regulated  their  little  household  affairs, 
and  proves  that  matter-of-fact  people,  who  have  no  imagination 
and  are  incapable  of  enthusiasm,  do  not  possess  that  monopoly 
of  good  sense  which  they  are  so  ready  to  claim,  as  a  set-off,  pro- 
bably, against  all  their  other  deficiencies  I 

Albert's  journal  (continued). 

"Weduesdjy.  February  ajdi. 

"We  have  quite  a  spring  morning  to-day.  What  a  climate  it 
is !  We  went  out  in  the  open  carriage,  and  drove  through  the 
woods  and  fields.  There  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  one  of 
these  first  days  of  sprint  We  could  hardly  bring  ourselves  to 
come  in.     We  p  th        ver  to  travel,  and  soon,  I  hope, 

shall  leave  Pisa.  I  h  !1  h  w  ver,  always  preserve  a  grateful 
recoOection  of  th     pi  hi  have  spent  so  many  pleasant 

hours  and  enjoy  d        h  d  happiness.     But  I  carry  away 

widi  me  the  sou  f  11  tl  joyment,  and  you  know  what  a 
perfect  delight  it  wl  t  p  ople  who  sympathise  in  the  most 
complete  manne  t  It  1  r.  You  will  not,  therefore,  look 
upon  my  passio  ft  11  g  s  a  proof  of  inconstancy.  How 
often,  in  former  d  y  ,  I  us  It  nvy  a  young  couple  travelling  in 
a  comfortable  caliche,  and  lost  in  a  paradise  of  youth,  hope,  and 
love !  Well,  I  now  possess  that  happiness,  and  I  find  I  was  not 
mistaken,  and  that  tlie  joy  I  used  to  see  in  the  countenances  of 
those  I  so  much  envied,  was  but  a  feeble  expression  of  the 
ecstacy  wHch  filled  their  hearts  !  The  father  and  mother  of  the 
poor  child  came  to  see  us  this  evening;  but  just  imagine  how 
superficial  and  transient  are  the  feelings  of  these  Italians! 
When  they  left  us,  they  were  actually  going  to  the  play  !" 


Alexandrine  relates  that  Albert  had  reproached  his  servant 
Julien,  because  he  seemed  to  doubt  the  extent  of  these  poor 
parents'  grief.     She  also  mentions  their  having  had  a  visit  from 
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Father  Luigi  Galligani,  Albert's  Confessor,  who  in  the  course  of 
conversation  spoke  of  a  young  Englishwoman  who  had  become  a 
Catholic,  and  who  said  she  felt  in  Paradise.  Alexandrine  re- 
marks :— "  1  was  very  much  surprised  at  this,  for  I  was  so  earth- 
ly that  it  seemed  to  me  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  find 
one's  happiness  in  invisible  things.  I  could  not  at  all  understand 
it,  and  it  used  to  astonish  me  also  when  Albert  said,  '  Oh,  if  you 
only  knew  whathappinessitisto  receiveabsolution !'  But  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  when  he  said  it,  is  still  imprinted  on 
my  mind  !"  A  few  days  afterwards  they  went  to  the  Franciscan 
Convent  at  Santa  Croce,  Albert  wanting  to  speak  to  Father  Luigi. 
Whilst  he  was  inside  the  house,  a  good  lay  brother,  Fra  Clemen- 
tine, brought  Alexandrine  some  coffee,  who  swallowed  it  with 
mingled  feelings  of  gratitude  and  disgust.  The  good  brother 
was  advising  her  all  the  time  to  become  a  Catholic,  and  promised 
to  give  her  his  Jerusalem  beads,  if  ever  he  saw  lier  one.* 

Albert's  journal  (continued). 
"  We  may,  perhaps,  go  to  Russia  by  Vienna,  and  in  that  case 

we  shall  possibly  see -,  whom  Alexandrine  has  never  met 

since  she  gave  me  her  love,  the  joy  of  my  life.  This  evening  we 
talked  of  him,  and  these  reminiscences  seemed  to  interest  her. 
Dear  angel  I  she  did  not  know  how  eagerly  I  listened.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  fii"st  time  she  has  thus  revealed  her  inmost  soul  to 
me.  It  is  so  with  her  father's  death.  The  least  word  which  re- 
minds her  of  tliat  great  trial  leads  her  to  describe  the  various 
emotions  which  she  went  through  at  that  time.  Oh,  how  I  feel 
with  and  for  her!  She  need  not  be  afraid  of  tiring  me.  The 
tears  which  rush  to  her  eyes  will  always  be  sure  to  call  forth 
mine.  Nor  need  she  fear  to  dwell  on  that  other  period  of  her 
life  which  she  remembers  so  well,  for  in  it  I  find  that  same  heart 
which  Tias  so  entirely  given  and  opened  itself  to  me  for  time  and 
for  eternity.  God  bless  her  for  never  thinking  I  could  be  troubled 
at  her  saying  that  she  once  thought  she  had  loved  tliat  man.    Oh, 

*  "Five  years  afLenrards,"  Aleiandrine  says,  "alone,  and  in  a  widow's  weeds,  I  went  to 
tiie  same  convent.  Meeting  a  brather  cairyiDE  his  l)a&  I  asked  him  if  Father  Luigi  Galligani 
was  at  home.  He  told  me  he  was  absent.  I  then  inquired  after  Fia  Clementmo.  I  was 
ipaakiEE  10  himself  I  He  iKognised  me,  and  hisjoy  at  seeuig  meBKun,  was  asirsat,  he  said. 
'  aa  if  Ss  tKnthtr  had  ristti  fivm  til  lUad.'  He  hastened  to  fetchhis  Jemaalem  beads,  and 
gave  them  to  me  as  he  had.  proimaed.  He  too  had  grieved  for  Albert,  and  tears  of  comp^sion 
and  tenderness  fell  ftomhii  eyesaswe  spoke  of  him,    Joy  was,  however,  the  pievailine:  feeling 

deslrovs  sin,"  And  yer  ^ve^ars  before,  Alexandrine  couLd  not  even  understand  Ihal  it  was 
possible  la  find  happiness  in  mvlsiblc  tlibigs  I 
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no  !  I  feel  at  those  moments  a  sort  of  fatherly  protecting  tender- 
ness which  makes  me  only  love  her  the  more,  and  I  also  have  a 
few  little  cherished  tears  lying  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  And 
.she,  too,  listens  when  I  tell  her  all  that  has  occupied  my  thoughts 
before  I  knew  her.  She  knows  there  are  recollections  which  one 
would  not  for  the  world  discard,  by  rubbing  out,  as  she  says  her- 
self, the  landmarks  of  the  past,  and  thus  forestalling  the  work  of 
death.  Oh,  she  is  right !  As  long  as  the  heart  is  full  of  love, 
let  us  believe  and  hope  in  God." 

ALEXANDRINE  TO   COUNT  DE  MONTALEMBERT. 

"  Dear  Montal — It  is  several  days  since  Albert  received 
your  dear  letter  from  Alessandria  and  Geneva,  and  we  wanted 
to  answer  it  much  sooner.  We  are  impatient  to  hear  of  your 
having  arrived  in  Paris.  (Oh,  what  dreadful  paper,  pen,  and 
ink  I)  I  write  to  you  to-night  instead  of  to-movrow,  because  to- 
morrow I  must  work.  You  cannot  imagine  what  a  passion  I 
have  taken  for  needlework,  I  am  very  sorry  it  did  not  begin 
when  you  were  here  ;  first,  because  there  is  nothing  so  pleasant 
as  to  work  while  somebody  reads  to  you  ;  and  then  because  you 
would  have  admired  the  really  enchanting  things  I  make ;  and 
finally,  because  you  would  have  conceived  a  more  favorable 
opinion  of  me  had  you  seen  me  so  feminiTtely  employed,  and  it 
would  have  convinced  you  that  it  was  not  out  of  pedantry  that 
I  used  to  read  instead  of  sewing.  You  think  of  me,  however, 
only  too  favorably.  I  suppose  you  did  not  expect  I  should  read 
your  letters  to  Albert.  I  did  read  every  word  of  the  last,  and 
felt  pleasantly  ashamed  of  the  praise  you  give  me.  Still,  whether 
'  out  of  vanity  or  only  fi-om  a  real  knowledge  of  my  own  character, 
I  do  maintain  that  though  I  am  not  nearly  so  good  as  you  think, 
I  reflect  a  great  deal  more  than  you  suppose.  Then,  I  must  add, 
that  I  was  a  little  shocked  at  the  words  dissipated  and  dangerous 
which  you  use  in  reference  to  the  life  I  led  before  my  marriage. 
I  feel  it  on  account  of  my  parents.  My  dear  friend,  I  always 
think  you  too  severe  on  the  poor  world.  It  has  many  dangers,  I 
grant,  but  also  more  virtues  than  you  seem  inclined  to  think ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  iS  not  the  merit  greater  than  when 
they  are  practised  in  a  quiet  life  ?  Mine  has  been  the  usual 
existence  of  all  the  young  girls  of  our  time.  You  will  perhaps 
reply  that  this  is  no  excuse,  but,  after  all,  many  a  one  far  better 
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than  I  am  has  led  it.  And  to  return  to  my  parents.  They  are 
not  responsible  for  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  admirers, 
or  any  other  name  you  may  choose  to  give  them,  which  you  sup- 
pose me  to  have  had.  If  it  were  anybody's  fault  it  was  my  own ; 
but  tliat  simplicity  of  affection  which  you  say  belongs  to  my  cha- 
racter, that  I  inherit  from  my  parents.  It  has  often  and  often 
touched  and  delighted  me  in  my  father,  who  up  to  the  very  end 
of  his  life  liked  what  chOdren  like,  and  enjoyed  all  that  children 
enjoy.  And  my  mother !  what  tenderness  of  heart  she  possesses, 
what  a  sweet,  open,  unaffected  character !  Oh !  I  assure  you 
that  if  tliere  is  any  tenderness,  any  gentleness,  any  simplicity 
of  heart  in  my  disposition,  it  is  to  them  I  owe  it. 

"  Dear  friend,  I  like  to  think  you  pray  for  me.  I  have  great 
need  of  it ;  but  do  at  the  same  time  pray  for  my  father's  departed 
soul,  and  for  those  1  love  on  earth.  Those  are  tlie  prayers  I  like 
the  best,  and  as  I  have  a  great  reliance  on  yours,  I  earnestly  beg 
for  them,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  grant  my  request  You  are  too 
true  a  friend  not  to  do  so, 

"Albert  has  given  me  the  beautiful  Spina  in  alabaster.  I 
should  like  to  leave  it  with  you  whilst  I  travel,  I  must  work 
something  for  you  whilst  I  am  in  tlie  humor,  but  you  are  so  hard 
to  please  that  I  am  sure  you  wiU  think  it  ugly.  Write  to  us  as 
often  and  as  much  at  length  as  possible.  By-the-way,  our  yo- 
crisse  has  arrived.  His  name  is  Julien,  He  is  tolerably  civil- 
ized. He  certainly  says,  '  M'sieu,'  as  you  predicted ;  but  then 
he  says,  'Madame's  dinner  is  served,'  which  is  rather  elegant, 
and  '  Madame '  is  still  an  amusing  novelty  to  my  ears.  He  can- 
not read  or  write,  but  he  gets  on  pretty  well  without  it.  He  is 
very  ugly.  Albert  says  he  is  humpbacked.  It  is  your  own  fault 
that  I  send  you  all  these  particulars.  You  would  have  them. 
Adieu.  I  have  no  more  room.  May  God  give  you  all  the  hap- 
piness I  wish  you." 

The  journey  to  Odessa,  which  had  been  for  some  time  con- 
templated, was  at  last  resolved  upon.  Alexandrine  was  by  tiiis 
means  to  visit  her  mother,  and  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  with 
her  at  Prince  Lapoukhyn's  magnificent  estate,  between  Odessa 
and  Kiev.  The  doctors  approved  of  tliis  plan  for  Albert,  be- 
cause of  die  long  sea  voyage,  and  after  some  discussion  it  was 
settled  tlrat  they  should  come  to  us  at  Naples,  and  embark 
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iJience  for  Malta,  then  go  on  to  Constantinople,  and  so  on  to 
Odessa.  It  was  a  great  undertaking,  and  involved  a  long  sepa- 
ration from  us,  but  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  would  greatly 
benefit  Albert's  health,  and  Alexandrine  was  of  course  delighted 
to  pay  a  visit  to  her  mother.  They  neither  of  them  the  least 
dreaded  the  length  of  the  journey.  Count  Putbus,  with  that  de- 
voted friendship  which  he  on  every  occasion  evinced,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  their  plan,  offered  himself  as  their  companion  and 
protector  for  the  journey.  He  was  to  meet  them  at  Naples, 
where  we  were  all  looking  forward  with  joy  to  their  arrival,  and 
with  sadness  to  the  parting  which  was  so  soon  to  follow  it 

A  day  or  two  before  leaving  Pisa,  Albert  wrote  a  long  letter  in 
Italian  to  Father  Luigi  Galligani,  who  kept  it,  and  five  years  af- 
terwards gave  it  back  into  Alexandrine's  hands.  The  first  part 
of  it  was  lost,  but  here  is  what  remains  :  "  I  feel  it  impossible  to 
doubt  that  GJod  looks  on  my  beloved  wife  witli  those  eyes  of 
mercy  and  love  which  He  fixes  on  all  upright  and  sincere  souls 
really  seeking  the  truth.  You  have  seen  enough  of  Alexandrine,, 
my  dear  Father,  to  be  convinced  that  such  is  the  case  with  her, 
and  you  notice  how  full  she  is  of  tenderness  and  charity.  It  is 
God's  infinite  goodness  which  has  made  her  what  she  is,  and 
granted  me  the  blessing  of  meeting  with  her  and  making  her  my 
wife,  the  treasure  and  joy  of  my  existence.  I  shall  never  cease 
to  thank  Our  Blessed  Lord,  and  to  hope  everything  from  His 
mercy.  I  shall  carry  away  from  Pisa  very  precious  recollections, 
and  can  never  foi^et  your  affectionate  and  fatherly  kindness  to 
us.  I  beg  your  blessing,  my  dear  Father ;  I  assure  you  that  we 
are  both  your  grateful  children,  and  that  as  long  as  we  live  we 
shall  preserve  that  respectful  attachment  which  on  so  many  ac- 
counts we  owe  to  you.  Albert  de  la  Feeronnays," 

Alexandrine,  on  reading  this  letter  five  years  afterwards,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Oh,  my  Albert,  with  what  partial  eyes  you  looked 
upon  me !  but  your  faith  and  that  certainty  you  felt  that  God 
would  have  mercy  upon  me  have  met  with  their  reward.  O  !  my 
God,  my  God  1  Finish  the  work  Thou  hast  begun.  I  am  not  yet 
safe.  My  angel,  plead  for  me  !"  No,  she  was  not  yet  safe,  for 
she  was  still  on  earth.  But  now  that  I  am  copying  her  words,  I 
feel  a  joyful  confidence  that  she  has  attained  the  final,  unalter- 
able blessedness  of  endless  peace  and  light. 
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On  the  Z3rd  of  March  tliey  embarked  on  hoard  the  S/il/f  for 
Leghorn ;  and  on  the  26th  Eugenie  wrote  in  large  letters  in  the 
"  youmal  of  Family  Events"  which  she  began  to  keep  on  the 
clay  of  Alexandrine's  marriage  : — "Arrival  of  the  Alberts  !  At 
eight  o'clock  my  father  gave  us  notice  that  the  ship  was  in  sight, 
and  that  they  were  coming.  Emma,  Mamma,  my  father,  and  I 
rushed  to  the  port.  Great  joy  at  meeting,  and  bringing  them 
home  with  us.     Albert  is  much  better  !'' 

ALEXANDRINE    TO    COUNT    DE    MONTALEMBERT. 

"Napka,  March  28th. 

"  My  dear  Montal — Here  we  are  happily  arrived  at  Naples. 
The  Sully  bronght  us  from  Leghorn,  and  Albert  is  well,  thank 
God  !  We  are  neither  of  us  sick,  and  it  evidently  agrees  with 
him.  We  shall  probably  make  our  great  start  from  Malta,  but 
we  wait  for  Putbus,  who  has  given  up  his  Paris  journey.  You 
may  imagine  how  delighted  I  am  at  seeing  my  sisters  again.  I 
have  Just  time  enough  to  think  of  you,  but  not  enough  to  write. 
I  am  very  liSgaiite ;  it  is  a  pity  you  cannot  see  me.  I  have  not 
made  any  blunders  yet.  Good  bye,  my  dear  good  friend.  I 
have,  and  always  shall  have,  a  great  affection  for  you.  Yonr 
friend,  Alex." 

Albert  ivrote  in  the  same  letter — 

"  My  dear  Friend — We  have  been  so  unsettled  Jately  that  I 
could  not  answer  your  last  letter,  and  indeed  1  cannot  do  so 
now,  so  near  the  time  when  the  boat  leaves.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
shall  be  ordered  to  spend  next  winter  also  in  Italy.  My  father  is, 
however,  going  to  France  at  the  end  of  this  month,  to  see  about 
a  place  in  the  country,  which  will,  I  hope,  hold  us  all.  I  long  to 
get  there,  for  my  home-sickness  increases  every  day.  Remember 
me  to  the  Abb^  Lacordaire,  What  would  I  not  give  to  hear  his 
conferences,  and  to  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  those  wholesome 
excitements  of  the  heart  and  mind  which  are  so  little  known 
in  Italy  I  Dear,  good  friend,  we  are  going  to  be  again  a  long 
time  parted,  but  you  must  always  look  on  Alex  and  me  as  your 
most  devoted  friends.  Write  to  us  often.  In  my  next  letter 
I  will  tell  you  where  to  direct  to  us.  Shake  hands  with  Rio  for 
me,  and  remember  me  to  his  wife.  If  you  see  the  Abbe'  Mar- 
tin, speak  to  him  of  my  unalterable  attachment." 
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"Napiss,  March  59111,1835. 

"  The  last  days  of  our  stay  at  Pisa  were  so  full  of  bustle  and 
business,  that  It  is  only  now  I  have  resumed  my  journal.  We 
had  a  most  excellent  passage,  and  very  few  passengers  on  board. 
My  wife  was  alone  in  the  ladies'  cabin.  Neither  of  us  were  ill.  It 
was  the  first  time  we  had  travelled  quite  alone  together.  We 
stopped  at  Civita  Vecchia.  How  full  of  recollections  are  all 
these  places  !  When  we  reached  Naples  I  could  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes.  The  sight  of  that  coast,  where  every  spot  is  associated 
with  the  most  vivid  remembrances,  that  perfume  which  is  like 
the  soul  of  Naples,  and  exists  nowhere  else,  all  those  charming 
outward  impressions  tallied  with  those  equally  charming  remi- 
niscences which  seemed  to  meet  and  welcome  me,  as  if  seek- 
ing to  efface  the  recent  emotions  awakened  amidst  other  scenes. 
You  know  my  weakness ;  I  gave  myself  up  at  once  to  those  dear 
delights.  Oh,  Naples !  Naples  1  no  place  on  earth  has  ever 
made  my  heart  beat  with  such  joy  as  thou  ! 

"  How  many  different  shades  there  are  in  enjoyment.  I  en- 
joyed Pisa,  and  that  sort  of  pleasure  must  have  been  more  grate- 
ful to  God  than  what  I  feel  here.  The  tliought  of  God  was  min- 
gled there  with  all  I  saw,  and  I  was  not  so  feverishly  excited. 
Why  did  everything  at  Pisa  make  me  think  of  God  ?  I  enjoyed 
nothing  without  Him.  At  Naples  the  natural  beauties  which 
surround  me,  bewitch  the  senses,  and  my  soul  seems  lost  in  the 
loveliness  of  creation.  Still,  I  do  not  think  that  God  condemns 
this  sort  of  enjoyment.  It  is  more  earthly,  no  doubt,  but  after 
many  a  struggle,  after  wading  through  many  obstacles,  the  cry 
of  the  soul  is  still  directed  to  Him ;  and  may  He  not  make  it 
pure,  in  spite  of  all  it  has  passed  through?  This  too  fair,  too 
bewitching  scenery,  is  a  stumbling  block  here.  The  poor  weak 
heart  loses  itself  amidst  all  tliis  ecstatic  beauty.  It  ceases  to 
seek  God,  for  it  seems  already  to  have  found  Him." 

alexandrine's  story  (continued), 

*'  Friday,  April  3rd. 

"  I  went  out  with  Albert.  We  found  that  good,  excellent  Mon- 
signor  Porta  in  bed,  and  ill.  He  thanked  me  so  much  for  my 
visit,  and  repeated  very  often  his  favorite  saying  about  Albert's 
family:  'Son  hdti  SanW  (they  are  all  Saints),  and  he  told  me 
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that  I  too  am  to  be  a  Saint.  Then  we  went  to  M.  Valettt,  the 
Protestant  clergyman.  He  received  us  very  civilly,  and  talked 
of  some  poor  Trappists  whom  he  assists. 

"  Sunday,  April  5th. — Albert  and  I  went  to  sec  a  doctor  who 
is  staying  at  the  Comtesse  de  Maistre's ;  then  I  breakfasted  with 
Pauline,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  the  difference  between 
various  kinds  of  affection.  It  soon  became  an  argument  Al- 
bert called  for  mo  just  when  the  dispute  was  at  its  height,  and 
carried  me  off  to  the  Villa  Reale,  where  we  took  a  little  walk. 
He  scolded  me,  said  that  he  hated  disputes,  and  in  everything 
loved  peace.  In  the  evening  we  had  music  and  company.  I 
liked  then  to  be  well-dressed,  and  to  move  about  from  one  comer 
to  another  of  that  great  drawing-room  of  the  Palazzo  Gallo.  Al- 
bert, on  the  contrary,  used  to  go  to  his  room  when  people  came, 
and  often  regretted  Pisa. 

"  Monday,  April  6th. — I  was  with  Pauline  at  a  party  at  the 
Duchess  of  San  Teodoro's,  and  that  was  the  last  time  we  went 
out  together.  This  made  Pauline  always  remember  tlie  dress  I 
wore  that  night ;  she  has  often  reminded  me  of  it,  I  had  on  a 
black  velvet  gown,  and  in  my  hair,  round  my  neck,  and  on  the 
front  of  my  dress,  pink  rubies  set  in  black  enamel.  I  am  not 
sure  which  day  it  was,  but  about  that  rime  Albert  complained 
once  quite  seriously,  that  I  had  left  him  for  five  hours.  I  had 
been  out  on  some  necessary  business,  and  I  exclaimed,  '  How 
could  I  help  it?  Was  it  to  amuse  myself?'  And  provoked  at 
Albert's  injustice,  1  scratched  his  finger,  as  a  little  cat  might 
have  done.  He  laughed,  and  looked  at  his  finger  in  such  a 
funny  manner,  that  I  saw  the  quarrel  was  made  up.  But  I  was 
very  much  ashamed  of  my  bad  temper,  and  I  went  and  accused 
myself  of  it  to  Pauline,  who  burst  out  laughing, 

"  Satui'day,  April  nth. — I  was  very  sad  on  account  of  a  letter 
Albert  wrote  to  Montal.     This  is  it  ;— 

ALBERT  TO   COUNT  DE   MONT ALEM BERT. 

"'Dear  Good  Friend — You  say  in  your  last  letter  that  you 
are  ashamed  not  to  have  answered  ours  of  the  8th  of  February, 
How  much  more  ought  I  to  reproach  myself  for  my  unpardonable 
silence.  How  is  your  brother  ?  Wliat  is  he  going  to  do  ?  And 
you  ?  Are  you  still  so  out  of  spirits  ?  When  shall  we  lead  again 
our  dear  Pisa  life  ?    I  am  threatened  with  the  necessity  of  spead- 
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ing  another  winter  in  Italy,  but  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  think 
of  it,  for  I"  have  an  intense  desire  to  go  back  to  France.  Tlie 
longer  this  sort  of  exile  lasts,  the  more  I  fear  it  will  prove  fatal 
to  me.  There  is  at  this  moment  a  spirit  stirring  among  the 
young  men  in  France,  which  I  am  always  regretting  does  not 
influence  me.  This  new  life  ;  this  craving  for  faith ;  this  bright 
dawn  of  awakening  religion,  which  iniidelity  had  for  a  while 
obscured.  Nothing  can  equal  the  beauty  of  all  this,  and  in  con- 
trast with  it,  Italy  resembles  some  fair  corpse !  In  the  mean- 
time, we  sail  for  Constantinople  the  end  of  the  montli.  It  is  a 
beautifiil  journey,  and  I  shall  long  for  you  at  every  step.  We 
shall  put  in  at  Palermo,  Girgente,  Malta,  Smyrna,  &c.,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  August  we  shall  return  the  same  way,  and  then 
God  knows  where  we  shall  spend  the  winter  I  Do  pray  that  this 
journey  may  prevent  the  necessity  of  my  being  longer  away  from 
France.  Dear  friend,  you  can  understand  better  than  any  one 
how  intensely  I  desire  to  return,  for  it  can  only  be  at  the  close 
of  our  intenninable  wanderings  that  I  can  hope  to  see  that  act 
accomplished,  without  which  my  happiness  can  never  be  com- 
plete. At  this  Easter  time  I  suffer  in  a  way  which  you,  to  whom 
alone  I  say  it,  will  well  understand,  in  seeing  my  Alex  unite  her- 
self in  spirit  only  with  the  feelings  which  fill  every  heart,  in  these 
blessed  days.  That  state  of  mind  which  is  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other,  that  feeling  of  uncertainty,  doubt,  and  transition,  is 
dreadful.  She  ought  to  see  one  of  such  priests  as  are  to  be 
found  in  France,  but  are  not  to  be  met  with  here.  What  I  sutler 
from  the  thought  of  spending  another  year  in  this  state,  you  can 
easily  fancy ;  and  again  I  say  it,  I  look  to  France  alone  for  the 
person  who  will  make  her  feel  the  necessity  of  a  fixed  belief,  the 
absence  of  which,  if  prolonged,  must  exercise  a  disastrous  effect 
in  the  long  run,  upon  her  religious  feelings. 

" '  Remember  me  to  the  Abbe'  Lacordaire.  Tell  him  how  I 
envy  all  who  are  present  at  liis  conferences.  There  is  no  place 
like  Paris  for  satisfying  those  inner  wants  of  the  soul,  without 
wliich  it  vegetates,  but  cannot  be  said  to  live.  The  strong  emo- 
tion wh  ch  1  fts  it  up  to  God,  can  only  be  felt,  ordinarily  speak- 
mg  wl  e  e  love  is  an  active  principle.  Here,  indolence  and 
d  ea  ness  prevail  on  every  side.  Italy  certainly  suggests  loving 
thought  b  t  t  is  love  of  an  enervating  kind.  Even  in  the  inter- 
CO    se  of  tl  e  soul  with  God,  there  is  something  weak,  cowardly, 
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and  vague.  Notiiing  is  clear  or  positive.  How  is  it  possible 
that  this  general  tendency  should  not  affect  the  very  ground-work 
of  all  ideas  ?  The  whole  country  exhales  a  perfume  which  none 
but  vigorous  souls  can  resist,  and  even  these  must  be  soon  over- 
come by  it,  if  they  breathed  it  too  long,  and  did  not  at  times  re- 
nerve  their  energy  amidst  the  labors  of  more  active  charity,  and 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  sterner  love.  What  you  tell  me  of  the 
Abb^  de  Lamennais  must  break  the  hearts  of  his  friends.  But 
what  really  are  his  ideas  at  this  moment  ?  Every  one  construes 
the  state  of  his  mind  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  his  ene- 
mies, availing  themselves  of  the  uncertainty  in  which  he  leaves 
us  as  to  the  exact  form  he  would  give  his  Utopia,  ascribe  to  him 
the  most  disastrous  views.  Tell  me  also  what  is  the  work  Eio  is 
engaged  in.  Vou  can  easily  suppose  that  I  take  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  it.  I  must  bid  you  good-bye,  m.y  very  dear  friend.  Pray 
for  my  Alex — pray  for  us  !     Albert.' 

"This  letter  made  me  very  sorrowful.  I  could  not  think  of  it 
without  tears.  As  I  had  never  even  thought  of  going  to  a  Pro- 
testant Church  at  Pisa,  Albert  naturally  enough  could  not  under- 
stand why  I  acted  differently  at  Naples.  I  knew  very  well  that 
I  went  because  I  was  afraid  my  mother  might  hear  I  had  not 
done  so,  and  out  of  human  respect  on  account  of  M.  Valetti 
and  the  Protestants  at  Naples.  I  felt  resdess  and  miserable, 
and  sat  up  till  three  o'clock  with  Eugenie,  who  kept  comforting 
me  to  the  best  of  her  power,  and  assuring  me,  in  spite  of  my 
tears,  that  it  would  all  end  well.  We  opened  together  a  little 
voliune  of  texts,  which  my  mother  had  given  me  when  I  married, 
and  I  was  glad  when  my  eyes  fell  upon  this  passage  r  '  Surely 
Ephraim  is  an  honorable  son  to  me ;  surely  he  is  a  tender  child; 
for  since  I  spoke  of  him,  I  will  still  remember  him.  Therefore  are 
my  bones  troubled  for  him ;  pitying,  I  will  pity  him,  saith  the 
Lord.' 

"  Monday,  April  I3di. — I  went  to  the  Protestant  Chapel ;  Al- 
bert walked  there  widi  me,  and  left  me  at  the  door.  It  pained 
me  very  much  to  part,  as  it  were,  with  my  husband,  in  order  to 
draw  near  to  God,  and  it  seemed  quite  a  relief  when  I  found  my- 
self with  him  again.  That  was  the  last  time  of  my  life,  thank 
God,  that  I  attended  any  Protestant  service. 

"Thursday,  i6th. — Albert  went  to  Communion  with  all  his 
family.  I  was  not  well,  and  the  pain  which  our  religious  sepa- 
ration gave  me,  increased  my  discomfort." 
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"  Dear  Friend — We  start  on  Monday,  and  to-day  is  Friday. 
My  fatlier,  who  is  going  to  Paris,  will  take  you  this  letter.  We 
shall  return  from  Odessa  in  August,  and  settle  again  for  the  win- 
ter in  poor  old  Pisa.  I  pine  for  France,  and  am  in  despair  at 
being  obliged  to  spend  another  year  away  fram  home.  The  re- 
action which  is  now  going  on  is  so  important  and  interesting.  I 
only  hope  that  enthusiasm  will  not  carry  anybody  too  far,  and 
also  that  those  to  whom  it  belongs  to  keep  us  in  check,  will  un- 
derstand the  greatness  of  tlie  move  we  are  making,  and  tliat  in- 
stead of  arresting  it,  they  will  become  our  leaders  in  the  paths 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  I  am  reading  at  this  moment  the 
Abb^  Beautain's  work,  'The  Philosophy  of  Christianity.'  It  in- 
terests me  very  much.  I  think  he  exhibits  admirably  the  history 
of  true  religion ;  the  plain  series  of  promises  and  their  accom- 
plishment. What  is  the  fault  found  with  him  f  All  I  have  read 
of  his  writings  seemed  to  me  strictly  orthodox  ;  yet  my  brother 
Fernand,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  his,  writes  to  us  that  the 
Bishop  of  Sd-'asburg  has  forbidden  him  to  preach.  The  most 
painful  thing  now-a-days,  is  the  opposition  of  the  heads  of  the 
Church.  Wei! !  Providence  never  permits  anything  to  happen 
but  for  some  wise  end,  and  it  may  be  that  these  checks  from  the 
ruiers  of  the  Church  are  ordained  by  a  still  higher  power,  in 
order  to  moderate  the  impetuosity  of  so  many  young  and  fervent 
souls,  who,  with  their  thirst  for  changes,  and  passionate  desire  for 
improvement,  might  easily  press  forward  beyond  the  proj>er  limits. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  thankful  to  have  been  bora  at  this  time, 
for  we  sliall  witness  many  wonderful  changes," 


On  the  3otli  of  April,  1835,  at  about  three  o'clock  in  tlie  after- 
noon, Albert  and  Alexandrine  went  on  board  the  English  vessel 
which  was  to  take  them  to  Malta.  At  the  same  moment  my 
father  and  Albertine,  who  were  going  to  France,  embarked  in  the 
Sully  for  Marseilles,  and  we  who  remained  behind  were  going  in 
a  little  boat  from  one  vessel  to  another,  taking  a  sorrowful  leave 
of  the  travellers,  and  particularly  of  those  who  were  to  go  fur- 
thest, and  to  stay  away  the  longest.  It  was  that  day,  and  on 
board  die  English  ship  from  which  he  spoke  to  us  for  awhile, 
that  I  saw  Albert  for  the  last  time  up  and  in  health.     I  seem  to 
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see  him  still,  looking  at  us  with  his  animated  countenance,  and 
the  tender,  sad  expression  of  his  beautiful  eyes.  The  next  time 
we  met  was  when  I  went  to  bid  him  another  and  final  farewell. 
But  no  such  fear  crossed  ray  mind  at  the  period  I  am  speaking 
of.  This  may  appear  strange,  and  the  state  of  blindness  in  which 
we  lived  on  this  point,  will  perhaps  surprise  those  who  ire  hippy 
or  ca  n     g     n  kn     n  wha 

dear       dp  Twh  p  dh 

guish       n         h       b    h      p  p  d 

us ;  and  lb  h      God  al  th 

peace  nybp        ^dp  dywhn        fid 

face  h  tl  h  H     p  g  b 

then        m  h  h  kn  d 

besid      hd  ddh  %>""?  ft". 

clous     ndy       Ab         T  p      nj      tid        hp,d 

indeed,  as  will  be  seen,  they  seemed  at  first  likely  to  be  realized. 
Therefore,  our  cliief  sorrow  in  parting  with  them,  was  the  great 
distance  about  to  separate  us,  and  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
as  to  tidings  during  their  long  absence.  But  now,  thanks  to 
their  letters  and  the  journals  they  both  kept  during  the  long  voy- 
age, we  can  easily  follow  them  sailing  to  the  East,  and  relating 
as  they  go,  the  incidents  and  impressions  of  each  successive  day. 
This  kind  of  narrative  is  necessarily  brief  and  incomplete,  but  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  substitute  any  other  account. 

alexandrine's  journal. 
"At  tliree  o'clock  we  all  went  on  board  the  Suily  to  take 
leave  of  my  father-in-law  and  Albertine,  The  rest  of  the  family 
then  accompanied  us  to  our  vessel.  Hector  de  Bearn  came  to 
wish  us  good-bye.  They  all  stayed  a  few  minutes,  and  then  left 
us.  0  I  my  God,  protect  and  bless  every  one  of  us,  and  all  those 
we  both  love.  My  mother-in-law,  Pauline,  Eugenie,  and  Olga 
stayed  for  a  long  wlule  in  tlieir  little  boat  between  the  two  ves- 
sels, one  of  which  was  carrying  away  M.  de  la  i'erronnays  and 
Albertine,  and  the  other  Albert  and  me.  There  was  a  band  on 
board  our  ship,  and  the  sea  was  calm." 

Albert's  journal. 

"  Here  I  am  writing  in  the  cabin  of  the  ship  which  is  taking 

us  to  the  East.     All  things  considered,  this  is  rather  an  absurd 
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expedition,  and  to  make  it  at  all  reasonable,  I  ought  to  be  as 
strong  as  a  Turk  when  I  come  back.  We  sailed  from  Naples 
three  hours  ago.  There  is  nothing  so  sad  as  leave-takings.  It 
would  be  better  to  have  the  courage  to  do  without  them.  The 
beginning  of  our  voyage  has  been  very  promising.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  good-nature  of  the  ofScers.  The  captain  does  not 
speak  French,  I  speak  to  him  in  English,  so  I  leave  you  to 
imagine  how  fluently  we  get  on.  .  .  .  We  coasted  the  much 
loved  shores  of  Sorrento,  discerned  Amalfi,  doubled  Capri,  and 
have  since  seen  nothing  at  all," 

"  Malta,  May  a,  1835. — ^The  day  after  the  last  noted,  we  passed 
Stromboli  at  daybreak.  It  was  smoking  as  usual,  but  as  it  was 
broad  daylight  we  did  not  see  any  fire.  The  weather  was  very 
cloudy  when  we  went  through  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The  coast 
of  Calabria  must  be  beautiful,  as  well  as  Sicily,  but  to  travel  by 
land  must  be  exceedingly  difficult,  on  account  of  the  ravines 
which  intersect  the  shore,  and  along  which  the  mountain  torrents 
come  rushing  down.  When  we  came  in  sight  of  Etna  the  clouds 
which  veiled  its  summit  disappeared,  and  we  saw  it  quite  plainly. 
The  following  morning  we  neared  Malta,  and  landed  there  at 
about  twelve  o'clock.  We  had  some  trouble  to  find  apartments ; 
at  last,  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  took  possession  of  a  very  nice 
set  of  rooms.  Yesterday,  Sunday,  we  went  to  high  Mass  at  tlie 
Cathedral,  which  is  a  very  fine  and  interesting  Church.  The 
pavement  is  covered  with  the  tombs  of  the  knights,  incrusted 
with  their  shields.  I  shall  have  to  leave  this  place,  I  expect, 
without  seeing  much  of  it,  for  the  heat  is  intense,  and  my  cough 
very  troublesome,  which  does  not  serve  to  raise  my  spirits.  No- 
body enjoys  travelling  more  than  I  do,  but  to  leave  one  hotel  for 
another,  and  have  no  pleasure  but  that  of  saying  to  myself, '  I  am 
at  Malta,  Smyrna,  or  Constantinople,'  and  know  tliem  all  only 
by  hearsay,  is,  you  will  admit,  a  way  of  travelling,  hardly  prefer- 
able to  a  quiet  and  monotonous,  but  comfortable  home  life.  We 
are  making  our  preparations  for  the  voyage  to  Smyrna  ;  that  is 
to  say,  dear  Count  Putbus  bustles  about  for  us,  for  I  do  not 
leave  the  house.  He  has  engaged  a  vessel  for  ourselves  alone. 
It  takes  us  to  Smyrna  for  one  hundred  piastres.  We  have  to 
buy  beds,  linen,  plates,  candlesticks,  blankets,  glasses,  &c,,  and 
then  also  to  lay  in  provisions.  There  is  a  shop  here  well  pro- 
vided with  every  kind  of  portable  food,  and  we  take  with  us  be- 
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sides  a  good  number  of  live  chickens  and  plenty  of  macaroni,  &c. 
This  town  seems  to  me  charming,  but  if  I  cannot  walk  about 
more  than  I  have  hitherto  done,  I  shall  carry  away  a  very  vague 
idea  of  it.  The  houses  are  handsome— the  streets  clean — every- 
body speaks  English,  As  to  the  native  dialect,  it  is  a  mixture  of 
Arabic  and  incomprehensible  Italian." 

ALBERT   TO    HIS    MOTHER. 

"Malts,  May  Mill. 

"  My  Beloved  Mother— I  will  not  leave  Malta  without  once 
more  begging  for  your  dear  blessing.  Write  o  u  of  en  I  be- 
seech you,  and  send  us  every  little  detail.  Re  ne  be  1  o  v  ve 
pine  for  the  sight  of  your  handwriting.  We  a  e  well  a  1  leave 
Malta  to-morrow.  May  God  watch  over  us !  The  os  er- 
esting  part  of  our  journey  is  to  come,  and  I  look  fo  a  d  o  he 
great  enjoyment  of  coasting  the  islands  of  Gree  e  and  of  ee  ig 
Smyrna,  Gallipoli,  the  Dardanelles,  and  Constantinople,  But  I 
have  so  great  a  yearning  for  France  and  for  all  of  you,  that  my 
eyes  are  too  often  turned  homeward,  and  what  lies  before  them 
loses  a  part  of  its  charm.  Malta  has  interested  me  very  much. 
We  have  been  twice  to  the  beautiful  Cathedral  and  the  tombs  of 
the  old  knights.  The  women  here  are  lovely.  Good-bye,  my 
dearest  mother.  With  God's  blessing  we  shall  spend  in  a  year's 
time  happy  days  together  in  France.  Kiss  for  me  our  Jane, 
Paule,  Olgette,  and  Augustus.  It  is  twelve  o'clock.  We  sail 
to-morrow  at  eleven.  Your  affectionate  Albert." 

Alexandrine  adds  ; 

"  Mv  Dear  Mother — Your  Alexandrine  kisses  you  most 
fondly.  Do  all  be  happy,  as  happy  as  we  ask  God  every  day  to 
make  you ;  and  let  us  hope  to  be  one  day  together  again,  and 
that  soon." 

ALBERT  TO  H 


"  We  are  stdl  i  en  neir  Naples,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  those 
we  left  there,  whereas  jou  who  are  so  much  further  off  have 
already  had  tidings  of  them.  May  we  all  soon  meet  again. 
What  is  dear  \  ernand  about  ?  What  a  pleasant  travelling  com- 
panion he  would  ha\  c  made  !  On  the  other  hand,  how  I  envy 
him  and  you  also  being  in  France.  If  you  see  our  dear  Montal, 
tell  him  about  us,  and  how  many  affectionate  remembrances  we 
send  him.     I  regret  so  much  that  he  is  not  travelling  with  us. 
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"  It  is  an  Austrian,  steamboat— the  Mary  Dorothea — which 
will  take  us  from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople.  So  far  from  you  ! 
1  tlo  declare  my  home  sickness  grows  worse  than  ever.  Well, 
God  bless  us  all.  At  the  end  of  August  we  shall  steer  towards 
you.  My  Ales  is  quite  well,  and  I  love  her  if  it  is  possible  a  thou- 
sand times  more  than  at  home.  Putbus  begs  to  be  remembered 
to  you.  He  is  kindness  itself,  and  arranges  everything  for  us  in 
the  most  perfect  manner.  Like  an  idiot,  I  managed  to  let  my- 
self be  robbed  of  a  purse  containing  fifteen  of  the  louh  you  gave 
me.  You  know  I  did  not  wish  you  to  be  so  generous,  my  dear- 
est father.  May  God  bless  you  a  thousand  times  for  this  and  all 
your  other  kindnesses.  The  further  I  go,  the  more  I  think  of 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  France.  Bless  us  also  from  the  far  end 
of  our  own  dear  country." 

ALEXANDRINE  TO  PAULINE  AND   EUGENIE. 

•■Malta,  May  loUi. 

"  Dear  Sisters — One  little  hurried  line  for  you  both.  Do  not 
be  vexed  with  rae  if  I  do  not  write  all  the  little  details  of  our 
voyage.  It  bewilders  me  too  much.  We  are  channingly  lodged 
here.  Large,  lofty,  pretty,  cheerful  rooms,  with  every  kind  of  com- 
fort in  them.  I  hope  you  like  your  new  home.  You  are  not  many 
there  just  now,  but  it  is  the  best  of  a  large  family  that  there  are 
always  some  of  them  together.  Fernand  is  the  only  one  alone  at 
this  moment.  Your  father  is  going  to  be  with  Charles  and  Em- 
ma, I  suppose  ?  What  is  my  little  Eugenie  doing  ?  Oh  !  pray 
very  much  for  us.  I  wonder  where  we  shall  be  when  you  receive 
this  letter.  Oh !  that  Albert  may  be  the  better  for  this  long 
voyage! 

"  My  dearest  sisters — my  little  Eugenie,  my  little  Paule,  I  kiss 
you  most  affectionately." 

Albert's  journal. 

"  Monday,  May  SLh,  i  o'clock. 

"  I  write  from  the  port  of  Malta.  We  are  on  board  the  Eng- 
lish ship,  which  takes  us  to  Smyrna,  and  are  waiting  for  the 
papers  witliout  which  we  cannot  start.  The  French  party  who 
were  to  have  sailed  with  us  are  going  in  a  man-of-war,  but  we 
have  plenty  of  fellow  passengers — the  deck  is  crowded  with 
extraordinary  looking  women,  Turks,  and  all  sorts  of  individuals, 
not  of  the  most  cleanly  description.     Fortunately  we  are  below 
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and  aione.  Three  deaf  and  two  blind  men  are  making  dreadful 
music,  or  rather  noise,  alongside  the  ship  in  honor  of  our  depar- 
ture. Edwardes*  is  here.  His  yacht,  which  is  lying  alongside 
of  us,  came  in  eighty  hours  from  Marseilles.  The  thought  that  I 
was  only  at  that  distance  from  France  renewed  my  home  sick- 
ness, but  I  shook  off  the  feeling,  and  here  I  am  making  for  other 
shores  with  all  the  eagerness  and  curiosity  of  an  enthusiastic  tra- 

"  We  are  out  of  port,  and  a  fine  breeze,  which  we  have  been 
partly  wasting  by  these  delays,  is  filling  our  sails.  An  hour  after 
our  departure  the  deck  began  gradually  to  clear,  and  we  are  now 
almost  alone,  making  our  five  knots  an  hour,  and  fast  losing  sight 
of  Malta. 

"Tuesday  12th. — We  are  going  on  slowly  this  morning,  and  if 
the  wind  does  not  favor  us  our  voyage  may  last  us  twelve  days, 
during  which  time  I  shall  not  write,  for  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
so  monotonous  as  this  ship  life,  unless  we  happen  to  encounter 
pirates  or  tempests." 

alexandrine's  journal. 

"Thomas  (Count  Putbus's  servant)  brought  two  rose  trees 
into  our  cabin.  Last  night  1  went  on  deck  with  Putbus  to  look  at 
the  moon.  It  was  beautiful  seen  through  the  sails,  and  so  was 
its  light  reflected  in  the  sea.  I  enjoyed  it  immensely,  for  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it  My  dearest  Albert,  who  would  have 
been  so  worthy  of  the  sight,  could  not  venture  out  in  the  night 
air.  But  he  is  better,  thank  God  I  He  coughs  much  less  than 
at  Malta,  and  his  pulse  is  good. 

"  Wednesday,  May  i3th,^Julian  cooks  for  us,  and  a  goat  we 
have  on  board  helps  to  feed  us,  Albert  especially.  Ah,  I  won- 
der what  all  those  who  love  us  are  thinking  about  now  ! 

"Thursday,  May  14th. — ^To-day  tlie  ship  rolled  very  much. 
Everything  was  crashing  and  rolling  about.  Albert  was  sea- 
sick. I  was  very  glad  of  it,  for  consumptive  people  are  not 
considered  to  be  liable  to  that  suffering.  They  say  a  dove  is 
following  the  boat.  To-night,  whilst  I  was  lying  down  in  my 
horrid  cabin,  some  of  the  women  near  me  and  one  of  their 
husbands  said  and  sang  some  prayers  for  a  long  time. 

"  Friday,  May  15th. — I  felt  keenly  at  the  sight  of  the  shores 
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of  Greece.  I  was  glad,  too,  to  see  land  again.  I  was  a  little 
frightened  last  night.  A  dove,  perhaps  the  same  which  was 
following  us  yesterday,  was  catight  this  morning.  I  have  been 
on  deck.  There  is  lightning,  and  I  saw  luminous  fishes  (pa- 
iamidffi)  in  the  sea.     It  was  very  pretty." 

Albert's  journal. 

"  Saturday,  May  1 6 tli.— Yesterday,  for  the  first  time  since 
Tuesday,  we  saw  land.  The  coasts  of  Greece  have  been  grow- 
ing more  visible,  and  towards  evening  we  were  opposite  the 
shores  of  Laconia.  Cape  Matapan  rose  in  beautiful  relief 
against  the  sky,  gorgeously  shining  at  that  moment  with  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  There  was  a  fresh  breeze,  and 
the  Captain,  afraid  of  nearing  the  island  of  Cerigo  (Cythera), 
hemmed  in  as  it  is  with  low  rocks,  kept  clear  of  the  coast ;  but 
this  morning,  going  on  deck,  I  saw  Cerigo  behind  us  We  had 
just  sailed  p^st  it    Now  the  wind  his  fillen     Vv&  are  becalmed 

"Sundi),  May  17th — Not  much  more  wind  than  jesteidaj 
After  dinner  a  htde  breeze  sprang  up,  and  we  p-issed  the  islands 
of  Falionara  and  CaraM  The  sun  sank  magnihcentlj  behmd 
the  mountains  of  Napoh  Its  last  rays  threw  o\ei  all  the'ie 
coasts  a  hue  of  bmnished  gold,  still  moic  beautiful  perhaps 
than  the  color  of  the  mountains  of  Italy  in  July  The  he  it 
has  been  oppressive  to  day,  and  although  I  feel  infinitely  better 
than  at  Naples,  I  cannot  overcome  a  sort  of  impatience  at  the 
precautions  which  shackle  all  my  actions,  and  may  peihaps  con 
tinue  to  do  so  for  years  to  come  This  prospect  depresses  me 
I  feel  a  burtlien  to  mjself  and  to  others  It  I  get  accustomed 
to  this  mode  of  life,  shall  I  e\er  be  able  to  lead  anotlici '  My 
temper  is  soured  by  these  thoughts,  and  I  get  irritable  My 
poor  Alex,  whom  the  least  thing  makes  anxious,  takes  it  into 
her  head  that  I  am  ■rtoise  than  I  seem  Poor  dear  lo\e,  I  am 
afraid  she  will  ha\e  many  a  sad  daj  to  go  tlirough  on  mj  ac 
count !  Putbus  is  an  excellent  man  and  a  leal  fuend,  whom  I 
sincerely  regard ;  but  the  entire  want  of  sympathy  in  our  feel- 
ings and  hopes  will  always  stand  in  the  way  of  a  close  intimacy. 
Oh,  I  like  to  find  myself  with  those  who  abound  in  faith  and 
love  1  I  long  then  to  pour  forth  all  I  think  and  feel.  But  in 
presence  of  anything  like  scepticism,  I  shrink  into  silence  and 
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reserve,  like  a  snaU  who  comes  forth  when  the  sim  shines,  and 
withdraws  into  its  shell  when  the  sky  is  overcast." 

alexandrine's  journal. 

"  Syra,  Wedne5-!ay,  May  Mlh. 

"  So  dreadfully  noisy  that  I  was  quite  frightened  last  night. 
The  weather  was  really  stormy,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
up,  Albert  was  sick.  But  he  is  really  getting  quite  well  now. 
There  is  a  balmy  air  blowing  from  the  land  which  does  one  good. 

"Thursday,  May  21st,-— There  was  a  terrible  storm  last  night, 
but  I  did  not  hear  it.  Albert  and  Putbus  went  on  deck.  An- 
other anchor  had  to  be  cast  I  slept  part  of  the  day.  At  one 
o'clock  Albert  woke  me  to  give  me  some  flowers  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  town.  Ah  1  dear  Mamma,  would  not  you  have 
been  frightened  about  us  last  night !  And  Alexander  and  F^dor, 
and  the  Naples  people  too  !    What  are  they  all  about,  I  wonder  ? 

"  Friday,  May  22nd.^I  have  been  very  cross.  It  is  this  vio- 
lent wind  whicli  irritates  me  ;  but  I  am  ashamed  to  be  so  un- 
grateful. What  would  it  be  if  we  had  had  an  accident  at  sea,  or 
if  Albert  had  been  ill  ?  and  I  might  have  been  sea-sick,  and  poor 
Putbus  too.     Oh  dear  I     How  ungrateful  one  is  !" 


;  JOURNAL. 

"  Friday,  M.iy  !!nd.    Ten  o'cluck  at  night. 

"  The  hurricane  blowing  incessantly  since  Tuesday  has  at  last 
subsided.  We  hoped  to  sail  yesterday,  but  the  wind  was  still  too 
strong.  To-day  it  has  changed,  but  fallen  also,  and  we  are  now 
delayed  by  a  calm.  It  is  very  unlucky,  for  now  it  would  be  fa- 
vorable. What  shall  1  say  of  Syra  ?  I  only  went  on  shore  once 
in  four  days,  and  felt  no  inclination  to  repeat  the  visit.  There  is 
but  one  principal  street  full  of  shops — provision  dealers,  bakers, 
tailors,  linendrapers,  and  cap-i     1  Al         d         b      ght  n 

a  Greek  cap.   We  looked  into     Ch     1       d         I     tty         b  t 
wonderfully  fragile ;  like  a  sort    fit  d      th  i     tur 

with  benches  below  for  the  me         d  I  t      [  t        f 

the  women.     I  did  not  see  the  C  t!    1     Ch      h      h    I         t  th 
entrance  of  the  town.     A  very  w  11  d         d  G      k  it 

us,  who  said  he  was  a  prince,      d      d  i  1 )  b  g      V\ 

him  a  five-franc  piece,  and  he         t        j  h  gl  Ij  d  1    1 1  d     1  h 
scent  of  land  reaches  our  ves    1        1  h  1      t      ll    1  1    1 1 
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It  is  reported  here  that  King  Otho's  coronation  is  put  off  till 
August.  I  saw  a  specimen  of  the  new  geiis-d'annes  in  the 
streets  of  Syra,  and  they  look  strange  figures.  I  think  it  is 
the  Bavarian  uniform  they  wear,  with  the  Greek  colors,  white 
and  blue.  They  have  little  caps  like  the  German  students',  blue 
coats,  with  white  facings,  and  white  metal  buttons.  The  unifomi 
is  hideous  beside  the  picturesque  Greek  costume.  You  see  I 
have  nothing  to  say,  and  therefore  am  dreadfully  prosy.  The 
sailors  are  working  on  deck,  I  trust  this  is  a  sign  that  we  are 
going  to  start ;  that  to-morrow  we  shall  coast  Tino  and  Myconi, 
and  tlie  day  after  to-moixow  be  at  Smyrna." 

alexandrine's  journal  (same  day). 

"  To-flay,  while  reading  in  St.  Augustine's  Confessions,  how  his 
conversion  was  brought  about  by  the  words :  '  Take  up  and  read,' 
[^Ihile,  kge\  which  he  thought  he  heard,  and  which  made  liim 
open  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  I  resolved  to  do  the  same  thing, 
and  after  a  short  prayer  I  opened  at  this  verse  :  '  Do  not  there- 
fore lose  your  confidence,  which  hath  a  great  reward.'*  This 
struck  me  very  much,  and  when  I  showed  it  to  Albert  he  was 
quite  pleased." 

Albert's  journal. 

"  Sunday,  May  24th,  6  o'clock  in  tlie  morning. — We  left  Syra. 
The  wind  did  not  cease  to  be  contrary.  We  tacked  all  day  be- 
tween Delos  and  Tino,  and  came  near  enough  to  the  latter  to 
discern  the  town,  which  has  a  marvellously  beautiful  appearance 
from  the  sea.  We  could  perfectly  well  distinguish  a  magnificent 
Church,  built  in  the  Saracenic-Pointed  style.  I  wish  we  had 
been  there  instead  of  losing  our  time  at  that  horrible  Syra  I 
After  sailing  all  day  backwards  and  forwards  between  Tino  and 
Myconi,  we  passed  between  the  two  islands  during  the  night. 

"Wednesday,  May  27th. — God  be  praised  I  Here  we  are  at 
last  at  Smyrna !  We  arrived  just  at  half-past  four.  Sixteen 
long  days  and  nights  at  sea ! 

"Smyrna,  May  27th,  1835. — The  nearer  we  drew  to  the  shore 
this  morning  the  higher  our  spirits  rose.  A  favorable  wind  filled 
the  sails,  and  drove  us  with  rapidity  along  the  coast,  so  rich  in 
its  abundant  vegetation.  We  shot  quickly  past  the  fortress  with 
its  white  walls.     A  Turk  rowed  up  to  our  vessel,  and  inquired  if 
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■wo  were  from  Alexandria,  whence  no  passengers  ai-e  allowed  to 
land,  owing  to  the  plague  raging  there.  We  soon  discovered 
Smyrna ;  the  lofty  citadel  of  Mount  Pagus,  the  minarets,  the 
cypresses  of  the  cemeteries,  and  the  Mahometans'  town.  There 
are  a  great  many  vessels  in  the  harbor.  Two  French  ships  of 
war,  an  English  brig,  and  a  little  Austrian  schooner  enlivened 
the  view.  The  consuls  inhabit  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and 
their  different  flags,  together  with  the  minarets  which  are  every- 
where to  be  seen,  break  the  sameness  of  aspect  which  would 
otherwise  belong  to  the  streets  of  Smyrna,  The  town  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  upper  and  lower.  The  former  is  inhabited  by  the 
Turks  and  Jews  ;  the  latter  by  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Franks, 
Our  hotel  is  on  the  sea-shore,  and  our  vessel  has  cast  anchor  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  port.  The  inns  at  Smyrna  are  any- 
thing but  good,  but  we  were  very  glad  to  get  in  here.  Tliink  of 
our  surprise  when,  as  we  were  looking  at  the  rooms,  I  saw,  in  a 

little  drawing-room  I  coveted,  M,  de  M .     I  did  not  know 

him  again  at  first,  but  when  he  heard  my  name  he  introduced 
himself.  He  was  just  come  from  Aleppo,  and  was  going  to  Con- 
stantinople. He  insisted  on  giving  up  the  drawing-room  to  me, 
which  he  had  very  naturally  taken  possession  of,  I  had  scruples 
in  depriving  him,  tired  as  he  was,  of  the  best  sitting-room,  but  at 
last  I  agreed  to  accept  the  offer,  on  condition  that  he  shared  it 
with  us, 

"  May  28th,  Ascension  Day, — Alexandrine  and  I  went  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  I  had  a  feeling  of  being  at  home  when  I  en- 
tered it.  In  a  country  where  one  sees  so  many  divisions  on  the 
point  which  ought  of  all  otliers  to  unite  men  together,  it  is  a  real 
comfort  to  find  one's  self  amongst  brethren  in  the  faith," 

alexandrine's  jouknal. 
"May  28th. — We  have  been  in  the  street  of  roses,  and  we 
saw,  sitting  at  their  doors  or  on  their  balconies,  a  number  of 
really  lovely  women.  Their  faces  are  uncovered,  and  tliey  have 
very  delicate,  regular  features,  and  a  sweet  expression.  They 
wear  the  most  channing  Greek  caps  (sactikos),  surrounded  by 
beautiful  plaits  of  hair,  with  flowers  on  one  side,  and  generally 
on  the  other  a  long  blue  tassel.     After  dinner  we  went  on  the 

sea,  and  enjoyed  the  beautiful  sunset,     M.  de  M amuses 

me,  for  he  is  very  droll.     He  pays  me  compliments,  which  is 
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perhaps  what  amuses  me;  and  I  like  to  be  called  'Madame' 
and  '  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays?  I  am  not  quite  used  to  it  yet, 
though  I  have  been  married  more  than  a  year, 

"  Friday,  May  29th. — I  read  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine 
with  Albert,  and  admired  it  so  much.     Then  we  went  to  see  M. 

de  V ,  the  Dutch  consul,  who  is  our  banker,  and  afterwards 

into  a  ctuque  to  Bournabat,  the  fashionable  promenade  at  Smyrna. 
The  view  from  it  is  charming.  We  also  visited  M.  Tricon's 
country  house.  He  is  the  French  physician  here.  We  awoke 
him  from  his  siesta,  but  he  received  us  nevertheless  very  politely, 
offered  us  coffee,  and  gave  me  some  lovely  flowers. 

"Sunday,  May  31st.— Albert  and  I  went  to  the  Austrian  Ca- 
tholic Church.  I  read  there  the  Epistle  of  St.  John,  in  which 
Smyrna  is  mentioned.  We  saw  afterwards  the  exterior  of  the 
Pacha's  seraglio  and  the  barracks,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  a  Turk- 
ish cemetery,  and  then  of  the  slave  market,  where  some  black 
women  were  waiting  to  be  sold,  dressed  in  rags,  but  with  such 
pretty  little  feet.  This  painful  sight  made  my  heart  ache.  There 
was  a  lo^el}  joung  Jewess  with  waving  golden  hair  looking  at 
them.  There  are  immense  numbers  of  pretty  women  here. 
Many  of  them  weir  enormous  gauze  turbans,  which  match 
strangely  with  then  hnen  gowns. 

"  Monday,  June  lat  — On  board  the  Mary  Dorothea.  I  was 
delighted  this  morning  to  think  we  were  going  away,  particularly 

after  M.  V ,  who  carae  to  see  ns,  had  said  that  a  man  had 

just  been  seized  with  the  plague,  as  he  opened  a  trunk  which 
happened  to  be  overlooked  at  Syra,  where  he  had  performed 
quarantine  on  his  way  from  Alexandria.  This  increased  my  im- 
patience to  leave  Smyrna.  We  started  at  half-past  two.  The 
heat  was  intense.  Our  crew  of  the  New  Fame  made  us  no  end 
of  farewell  signals. 

"  Tuesday,  June  2nd. — They  awoke  me  this  morning  to  see  the 
plain  of  Troy,  and  the  Island  of  Tenedos.  I  looked  with  great 
interest  at  these  places  of  ancient  fame.  We  sailed  all  day  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.  At  Iialf-past  eleven  we  stopped  before 
Gallipoli  to  take  up  passengers.  We  had  already  done  the  same 
at  the  Dardanelles.  Some  of  them  were  women.  I  found  it 
amusing  to  talk  with  them  through  an  interpreter.  There  was  a 
darling  little  girl,  the  niece  of  a  slave  merchant,  who  thought  me 
pretty,  and  said  I  should  fetch  a  high  price  1    The  merchant  was 
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talkative  and  jocose,  which  is  not  at  all  like  the  Turks.  They  were 
wonderfully  quiet  and  motionless  on  board.  It  is  said  that  they 
are  frightened  at  sea,  but  they  never  give  any  signs  of  fear.  Last 
night  at  sunset  I  saw  them  spread  their  carpets  on  the  deck,  and 
take  oiF  their  slippers.  They  prayed  a  long  time,  and  with  great 
earnestness.  We  have  also  a  Greek  priest  in  the  patriarchal 
dress.  The  other  passengers  are  Jews,  Armenians,  Turks,  Ne- 
groes, Greeks,  Abyssinians,  English,  French,  Russians  and  Ita- 
lians, I  was  glad  to  find  that  I  was  not  so  afraid  of  the  plague 
as  1  had  supposed.  I  sat  with  these  women,  to  whom  I  lent  my 
spy-glass,  and  stood  near  the  Abyssinian  merchant,  without  a 
thought  on  the  subject,  till  the  Abyssinian  who  travels  with  M. 
de  M — —  came  to  warn  him  not  to  touch  those  people,  who  were 
just  come  out  of  the  balh.  After  that  I  was  more  careful.  Most 
of  the  Turkish  women  I  have  hitherto  seen  are  covered  with  a 
veil,  much  in  the  same  way  as  nuns  ;  only  their  white  veils  hide 
their  faces  more  completely,  an  1  ki  1  f  bl  k  m  ti 
over  the  veil.      Some  of  those  1  b      d  f 

Mecca.     Their  black  mantles  a  d      f     Ik       d  I 

the  Italian  women  wear.    Their  d         tl  Id 

by  a  white  band.    I  saw  this  ei  tittl  tkgff 

their  veils  for  a  short  time  to  br     tl         1  ttl    f     h  \ 

the  Turks  there  is  die  handsom    t  I  M    t    t  th 

Turks  and  Greeks  are  fine  looki 

"  Constantinople,  June  3rd,  1835  —VI  1    t  th 

day  is  only  beginning  to  break,      d   t      t  t    f  I  h 

nite  idea  of  the  city.     We  ca      h  d  th     S 

Towers,  the  suburbs,  the  peak  of  th    S        1       t  th        t  f 

the  Bosphorus,  and  the  barrack      t  fe     t  n  j     t     p[      t     ( 
Asia).     We  can  well  imagine  th  t     h      tl  h  th 

spectacle  it  must  be  most  beaut  ft  1     W     d  St  b  p!  d 

the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet      N  o      a      ^    P    *' 

and  are  casting  anchor  at  half-past  four  o'clock." 

ALBERT  TO   HIS  MOTHER. 

"Coiisiirafinople,  June  3rd. 

"We  arrived  here  this  morning  in  excellent  health,  and  de- 
lighted widi  our  journey.  The  best  steamer  I  ever  knew  brought 
us  from  Smyrna.  The  Dardanelles  exceeded  all  my  expecta- 
tions ;  nothing  I  have  seen  can  be  compared  to  that  lovely  shore 
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on  the  left  side  of  us,  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  right.  We  were 
surrounded  by  the  most  picturesque  figures ;  Greeks,  Turks,  and 
Arabs,  and  at  last  tlie  Eastern  element  prevails.  Unfortunately 
we  steamed  in  so  swiftly  that  we  did  not  see  Constantinople  for 
die  first  time  by  broad  daylight.  But  afterwards  the  sun  illumi- 
nated for  us  the  wonders  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  is  beautiful,  very 
beautiful  indeed.  I  cannot  compare  it  with  Naples,  for  the  two 
scenes  are  totally  unlike.  Naples  is  lovely,  this  is  magnificent. 
How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  for  this  prosperous  voyage.  We 
found  here  a  letter  from  my  mother-in-law  of  the  asth,  very 
anxious  about  our  voyage.  As  the  boat  sailed  four  days  ago  we 
cannot  write  to  her,  and  she  will  not  hear  of  us  till  she  sees  us 
arrive.  Good-bye,  my  own  beloved  mother.  Your  Alexandrine 
sends  you  a  thousand  affectionate  kisses.  When  sliaLl  we  meet 
again  f" 

ALBERT  TO   HIS   FATHER. 

"  I  was  greatly  delighted  with  Smyrna,  but  since  I  have  seen 
the  Dardanelles  and  Constantinople,  all  my  admiration  for  other 
places  has  vanished.  ...  M,  de  Boutenieff  has  been  most  kind ; 
although  he  is  at  Therapia,  he  has  written  to  offer  us  his  house 
at  Pera.  I  have  declined  with  a  thousand  grateful  thanks.  I 
shall  call  on  Admiral  Roussin.  I  have  made  his  acquaintance 
since  Femand  sailed  under  his  orders.  Good-bye,  my  dear 
father.  Love  your  children  and  pray  for  them.  God  grant  that 
you  may  come  and  join  us  at  Pisa  in  the  autumn  I  If  you  see 
Montal,  tell  him  I  shall  very  soon  write  to  him,  and  that  we  talk 
of  him  continually.  Putbus  begs  to  be  remembered  to  you-  He 
is  so  kind,  and  the  pleasantest  travelling  companion  in  the 
world.  My  Alexandrine  is  in  great  beauty,  in  excellent  health, 
and  she  loves  you  with  all  her  heart." 


S  JOURNAL. 

"Thursday,  June  4th. — M.  de  Sabouroff  arrived  here  this 
morning,  looking  exactly  like  a  Turk.  Soon  afterwards  the 
Prussian  minister,  the  Comte  de  Koenigsmark,  came  to  fetch  us, 
and  we  went  out  accompanied  by  his  dragoman  and  ours,  by  a 
janissajy  in  a  semi-European  dress,  whose  business  it  was  to 
walk  before  us,  stick  in  hand,  driving  away  the  Greeks,  with 
whom  contact  might  be  dangerous,  and  then  by  the  chasseur  of 
the  Comte  de  Koenigsmark.    We  embarked  in  the  smart  caique  of 
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the  Prussian  Legation,  visited  several  bazaars,  bought  perfumes 
and  bargained  for  shawls,  which  I  handled  rather  imprudently, 
according  to'ivhat  M.  de  Boutanieff  told  me.  There  are  always 
cases  of  plague  at  Constantinople,  but  fortunately  not  at  Pera. 
We  saw  the  Hippodrome,  the  magnificent  Mosque  of  Sultan 
Achmet,  and  had  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  interior,  which  look- 
ed like  the  nave  of  a  Christian  Church.  They  showed  us  after- 
ward the  serpent  (in  olden  days  the  tripod  of  Delphi),  whose 
three  heads  have  been  cut  off  by  the  Turks,  and  then  the  lovely 
Court  of  the  Sultan  Bajazet,  and  the  tower  of  Seraskier,  to  the 
top  of  which  we  ascended.  I  had  implored  Albert  to  remain  be- 
low, but  no  sooner  had  I  reached  the  top  than  I  saw  him  stand- 
ing by  me.  It  was  so  imprudent,  the  wind  was  very  high  up 
there.  I  trust  it  may  not  have  hurt  him.  The  view  was  perfect 
from  that  height,  and  had  it  not  been  for  my  anxiety  I  should 
have  enjoyed  it  very  much." 

"Friday,  June  5th. — To-day  being  Friday,  the  Mussulman's 
Sunday,  we  started  at  eleven  o'clock  to  see  the  Sultan  going  to  a 
Mosque.  We  were  close  to  his  pretty  palace  in  Asia,  whence  we 
saw  him  sally  forth,  and  we  followed  him  at  some  distance.  He 
was  saluted  by  the  ships,  and  the  cannons  along  the  shore  fired. 
The  Eosphorus  was  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever.  The 
palace  is  large,  richly  gilt,  and  well  situated.  We  had  glimpses 
of  the  most  delicious  gardens  beyond  it.  As  the  SuUan  was 
coming  out,  there  were  sounds  of  music,  and  at  his  return  we 
were  near  enough  to  enjoy  the  perfume  of  the  pastilles  which  are 
burnt  before  him.  Three  horses  with  embroidered  saddles,  stud- 
ded with  emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls,  were  standing  in  the 
court.  The  Sultan  rode  one  of  them.  He  had  a  handsome 
face,  grave,  sad,  and  striking-looking,  in  spite  of  the  hideous  red 
fez  he  wears.  We  saw  him  go  by,  and  then  went  round  to  the 
Sweet  Waters  of  Asia,  where  we  found  the  most  magnificent 
trees,  the  loveliest  verdure,  and  a  variety  of  people  strolling 
about  in  every  kind  of  costume,  amusing  themselves  and  swallow- 
ing all  sorts  of  refreshments,  in  which  we  also  indulged.  I  saw 
at  a  little  distance  a  young  Turkish  lady  sitting  on  cushions,  with 
some  other  women,  I  went  towards  her,  and  with  a  graceful  cor- 
diality she  made  me  a  sign  to  sit  down.  Our  interpreter  helped 
us  a  little,  and  then  withdrew  with  Albert.  She  lifted  up  the 
lower  part  of  her  veil,  and  showed  me  her  whole  face  ;  one  of 
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the  loveliest  I  have  ever  seen.  She  is  eighteen  years  of  age. 
After  she  had  shown  me  her  dress  she  examined  mine  with  curi- 
osity. My  waist  seemed  to  surprise  her.  These  ladies  have  no 
figure  at  all.  A  cashmere  shawl  was  wrapt  round  her  form.  Af- 
ter a  little  time  she  called  my  dragoman,  and  with  much  courtesy 
and  graceful  eagerness  of  manner,  toid  him  she  invited  me  to  go 
to  her  home  the  next  day  before  twelve  o'clock,  or  if  later,  to 
one  of  her  friends  at  Bujukde'r^.  The  way  in  which  the  I'urks 
bow  is  very  graceful.  They  touch  the  breast,  the  lips  and  then 
the  forehead." 

"  Saturday,  June  6th. — At  half-past  eleven  we  set  oiF  with  our 
dragoman  in  search  of  my  pretty  little  Turkish  lady.  We  found 
her  already  gone  to  Bujukd^r^.  Then  we  drove  to  Therapia, 
where  Albert  wanted  to  call  on  Admiral  Roussin.  We  paid  a 
visit  there  to  a  relative  of  our  dragoman,  which  interested  me 
very  much,  and  then  went  on  to  the  Russian  embassy,  at  Bujuk- 
d^r^,  where  they  said  that  nobody  was  at  home  until  the  evening. 
It  was  four  o'clock,  and  I  determined  to  make  another  trial  to  find 
my  Turkish  friend.  We  were  close  to  the  house  she  had  men- 
tioned, when  a  servant  of  the  Russian  Minister  came  running 
after  us,  to  say  we  were  expected  at  dinner.  Putbus  advised  me, 
nevertheless,  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  those  women  whom  I  felt 
very  curious  to  see.  I  resolved  to  do  so,  fancying  the  house  was 
two  steps  from  where  we  were,  but  instead  of  that,  I  had  to  climb 
a  steep  hill,  and  arrived  at  the  door  breathless  and  in  a  flurry, 
thinking  I  should  be  too  late  for  dinner.  I  saw  a  most  beautiful 
view,  but  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  enjoy  it.  At  last  I  was 
conducted  to  a  kiosk  (summer  house),  where  my  Turkish  friend 
was  sitting  with  her  friend  and  some  other  women,  all  with  their 
faces  uncovered,  and  roses  in  their  hair.  Some  European  sugar 
plums  were  brought  in,  which  I  meant  to  give  them  in  return  for 
the  preserves  I  knew  tliey  would  offer  me.  But  I  did  not  leave 
them  time  to  do  so.  I  was  so  agitated  by  the  hurry  I  was  in, 
and  also  by  the  embarrassment  of  not  being  able  to  speak,  that 
I  did  not  do  much  more  than  sit  down  and  rise  up  again.  My 
little  beauty,  looking  more  lovely  than  ever,  rose  also,  and  ac- 
companied me  to  the  door,  where  she  kept  me  a  little  while  longer, 
whilst  she  was  talking  to  my  dragoman  (without  thinking  of  draw- 
ing down  her  veil  again),  and  giving  him  all  sorts  of  civil  messa- 
ges for  me.     At  last  we  both  arrived  at  the  Boutenieffs',  who  re- 
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ceived  us  with  the  greatest  kindness.  They  sent  for  Putbus,  who 
was  hidhig,  but  was  found  at  last,  and  dined  with  us.  After  din- 
ner we  had  coffee  in  the  garden,  and  M.  de  Fahrmann,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  showed  us  a  charming  Isiosk,  which  belonged 
to  him,  and  which  he  had  offered  us.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to 
meet  young  Gregoire  Gagarin  again.  It  was  late  before  we 
came  away.  The  moon  had  risen  by  that  time,  the  weather  was 
beautiful,  and  that  evening  ended  a  very  enjoyable  day  in  an 
agreeable  manner." 

"  Sunday,  June  7th.— At  itn  o'clock  Albert  and  1  heard  Mass 
at  St.  Mary's  (of  the  Franks).  They  took  me  to  a  gallery  set 
apart  for  women.  The  sound  of  the  organ,  the  High  Mass,  and 
the  thought  of  Christians  assembling  to  pray  in  the  Sultan's  do- 
minions, affected  me  more  than  I  can  quite  account  for.*  At 
one  o'clock  we  went  with  the  Count  de  Koenigsmark  to  the 
Sweet  Waters  of  Asia,  where,  thanks  to  his  diplomatic  privileges, 
I  saw  the  Sultan's  palace,  which  is  well  situated,  built  of  wood 
like  all  the  houses  here,  fancifully  painted,  and  not  in  good 
taste ;  still  on  tlie  wliole,  picturesque,  and  out  of  the  innumerable 
windows  there  are  most  lovely  views.  We  saw  in  the  distance  a 
magnificent  large  green  tent,  and  numbers  of  people  who  come 
there  to  amuse  themselves.  We  stopped  to  look  at  some  Greeks, 
who  were  performing  the  most  inconceivably  ridiculous  dance. 
We  also  visited  Ayoub  and  the  Coronation  Mosque,  which  it  is  ab- 
solutely forbidden  to  enter.  But  the  court,  with  its  tvro  beauti- 
ful plane  trees,  is  charming,  and  so  are  the  tombs  around  the 
mosque.  They  are  surrounded  with  gilt  railings,  which  enclose 
magnificent  trees,  and  rose  bushes  in  flower.  The  mortuary 
chapel  of  the  Sultan  is  particularly  beautiful.  Tlie  tombs  were 
ornamented  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  over  some  of  them  were 
thrown  cashmere  shawls." 

"  Tuesday,  June  9th, — ^To-day  we  began  our  sight-seeing  with 
M.  Tester,  by  visiting  the  Jenigan^  Mosque,  built  by  the  Sultana 
Validfe.  I  was  charmed  with  the  interior,  as  well  as  with  the 
grand  and  solemn  Saracenic  architecture  of  the  exterior.  The 
pavement  was  covered  with  matting,  which  serves  for  carpets 
in  the  winter.     I   had  taken  off  my  galoshes,    and   some   of 
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our  companions  took  off  their  shoes.  All  that  tlie  Turks  re- 
quire is,  that  no  one  should  enter  their  temples  with  soiled 
feet.  A  number  of  strange  shaped  colored  glasses  are  hmig 
around  the  mosque.  There  were  Turks  there  chanting  the 
Koran  in  a  half-speaking,  half-singing  tone.  Between  them 
they  have  to  read  the  whole  of  the  Koran  every  day,  each, 
of  course,  a  different  part.  We  went  tip  to  a  gallery  to  ob- 
tain a  general  view  of  the  place.  The  large  cupolas  of  the 
mosques  have  a  wonderful  effect.  Thence  we  proceeded  to  the 
mosque  built  by  the  great  Solyman,  and  began  by  visiting  the 
mortuary  chapel.  The  coffin  which  holds  his  remains  is  im- 
mense, for  the  size  of  a  tomb  indicates  the  rank  of  the  pei-son  it 
contains.  Other  coffins  surround  it,  and  are  covered  with  the 
usual  quantity  of  mother-of-pearl  and  shawls.  The  roof  of  thi.s 
chapel  is  gorgeous,  and  studded  with  real  diamonds,  which  gra- 
dually disappear  as  the  repairs  of  this  immense  building  neces- 
sitate an  increased  outlay.  We  examined  the  inside  of  this 
mosque,  which  is,  if  possible,  still  more  beautiful  than  the  other, 
went  to  some  bazaars,  and  then  came  home,  tired  to  death.  As 
I  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  very  cross,  the  third  dragoman  of  the 
French  embassy,  M.  de  Tranequeville,  came  and  begged  me  to 
come  and  look  at  some  sliawls.  He  and  the  merchant  began  by 
conversing  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  the  hand- 
some majestic-looking  Persian  asked  me  in  a  solemn  manner,  if 
I  would  accept  ilowers,  fi-uils,  or  preserves.  It  is  the  custom  not 
to  begin  to  talk  of  buying  at  first,  but  to  behave  as  if  it  were  an 
ordinary  visit.  Some  delicious  cakes  and  excellent  coffee  were 
set  before  me,  and  at  last  M.  de  Tranequeville  began  gently  to 
speak  about  shawls,  and  the  Persian  showed  us  some  beautiful 
ones — black,  green,  and  red.  Afterwards  we  drove  round  the 
walls,  that  is  to  say,  we  went  as  far  as  the  Seven  Towers.  The 
walls,  which  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  Constantine,  are  well  pre- 
served, and  covered  with  ivy  and  creepers.  From  one  of  the 
towers  there  is  a  still  finer  view  than  the  one  from  Seraskier,  which 
made  me  at  last  exclaim  that  Constantinople  was  really  the  most 
beautiful  place  in  the  world.  I  had  never  said  so  before,  for  up 
to  that  moment  I  had  given  the  preference  to  Naples. 

"Thursday,  June  nth. — M.  Texier  took  us  to  St.  Sophia.  On 
the  way  to  it,  we  admired  the  fountains,  which  are  very  numerous 
and  beautiful  at  Constantinople  ;  and  we  stopped  a  moment  be- 
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fore  the  '  Sublime  Porte.'  When  we  arrived  at  St.  Sophia,  that 
dear,  excellent  M.  Texier  had  a  long  conference  with  a  softa.,  to 
try  aiid  obtain  entrance  for  us.  We  were  anxiously  waiting  tiie 
result.  At  last  the  softa  came  and  said  that  two  persons,  Albert 
and  I,  could  go  in.  They  allowed  us,  indeed,  to  enter,  but  we 
could  only  just  get  a  glimpse  through  one  of  the  three  doors 
which  lead  to  the  interior  of  tliis  celebrated  Church  and  mosque. 
I  could  not,  therefore,  see  the  famous  cupola,  but  I  did  obtain  a 
sight  of  one  of  the  four  Angels  which  are  painted  in  it,  and  which 
the  Turks  have  allowed  to  remain,  destroying,  however,  the  faces, 
in  consequence  of  their  horror  of  ail  likenesses  of  living  things. 
At  the  seraglio,  tlianks  to  M.  Texier,  we  were  more  fortunate, 
and  we  saw  the  greatest  part  of  those  lovely  porticoes  and  gar- 
dens, the  verdure  of  wliich  is  beautiful,  though  they  have  no 
fiowers,  and  thence  ascended  the  long  enchanting  terrace,  which 
overlooks  the  sea.  We  got  into  a  boat,  and  went  to  Scutari,  in 
Asia,  and  rode  to  the  burial-place,  which  is  filled  with  a  multi- 
tude of  tombs,  surrounded  by  cypresses  of  the  most  incomparable 
beauty.  The  view  all  die  way  was  lovely  beyond  description. 
The  sea  was  rough  when  we  returned.  In  the  evening  we  rested, 
and  several  people  came  to  see  us,  amongst  others  M,  de  Trane- 
queville  and  Doctor  Maroncelli,  the  brother  of  Silvio  Pelllco's 
famous  fellow  prisoner. 

"  Friday,  June  latli. — We  left  Constantinople  this  morning. 
M.  de  Boutenieff,  M.  de  Falirmann,  and  Prince  Gagarin,  saw  us 
on  board  tlie  steamer,  the  Newa,  and  gave  us  flowers  and  fruit. 
Then,  immediately  on  entering  the  Black  Sea,  we  began  to  roll 
dreadfully,  and  to  be  sea-sick, 

"Saturday,  June  13th.— I  awoke,  crying  bitterly.  This  day 
four  years  ray  father  died.  All  to-day  we  have  seen  nothing  but 
sea  and  sky, 

"Odessa,  Sunday,  June  14th. — Oh,  what  a  happy  moment  it 
was  when  I  saw  Odessa,  and  a  letter  from  Mamma,  written  on 
the  very  same  day  it  was  brought  me  I  Oh  I  my  God,  how  good 
art  Thou  I  I  got  into  a  boat  with  Albert  and  M.  Sabouroff.  We 
approached  the  shore,  and  then  they  both  exclaimed  that  they 
could  see  Mamma.  My  short  sight  prevented  me  from  doing  so, 
but  soon  afterwards  I  saw  her — actually  saw  her  coming  towards 
us.  Oh,  that  blessed  moment !  How  happy  I  was  !  I  did  not 
even  care  for  not  being  able  to  kiss  her.     My  heart  overflowed 
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with  gratitude  and  joy  I  After  such  a  long  separation,  to  see  her, 
to  hear  her,  to  look  at  that  dear  beautiful  face  looking  at  me, 
aiid  speaking  to  me,  was  it  not  immense  happiness  ?  They  threw 
me  some  flowers  and  a  ring,  which  Mamma  had  brought  me. 
We  were  near  enough  to  look  and  talk,  but  an  agent  of  the 
board  of  health  was  watching  to  prevent  our  touching  one  an- 
other. At  sunset  we  paiied,  for  we  have  to  sleep  on  board  to- 
night." 

ALBERT  TO   HIS   MOTHER. 

"My  most  Beloved  Mother— Here  we  are  in  quarantine, 
our  journey  as  good  as  ended,  and  in  perfect  health.  We  ar- 
rived at  Odessa  yesterday  morning.  My  mother-in-law  was  al- 
ready there.  An  hour  after  our  arrival  she  came  to  the  Laza- 
retto, with  Lapoukhyn  and  Catiche.  They  were  only  four  steps 
from  us,  we  could  talk  together,  but  not  approach  any  nearer. 
As  soon  as  Alex  and  her  modier  caught  sight  of  each  olJier,  both 
of  them  burst  into  tears  (you  know  Alex's  big  beautiful  tears), 
and  the  daughter  cried  out:  ^Lkbe,  Hebe  Mama!'*  and  the  mo- 
ther, 'Sacha,  Sacka!'  but  at  last  they  became  more  composed, 
and  for  an  hour  we  conversed  quietly  together.  This  morning 
we  have  begun  our  quarantine,  and  are  established  in  the  Laza- 
retto, which  is  a  magnificent  building.  We  have  a  house  to  our- 
selves, another  for  Putbus,  and  a  large  space  to  walk  in."  (The 
rest  of  this  letter  is  illegible,  on  account  of  the  fumigations  it 
went  through.) 

alexandrine's  journal. 

"Odessa,  Monday,  June  15th. — ^We  are  to  stay  here  a  fort- 
night, and  during  that  time  we  can  see  my  mother  for  a  great 
part  of  the  day. 

Tuesday,  i6di. — To-day  Count  Woronzoff,  llie  governor  of 
Odessa,  came  to  see  us. 

"June  2oth. — The  days  are  slipping  by,  and  meanwhile  we 
lead  a  pleasant  sort  of  life.  What  an  agreeable  quarantine  1 
Not  only  do  my  mother  and  Prince  Lapoukhyn  spend  the  day 
with  us,  but  quantities  of  friends  and  acquaintances  pay  us  visits. 
Count  Opraxin  and  Count  Woronzoff  to-day;  then  Madame 
Karishkin,  Madame  de  Choiseul,  and  many  otiiers.  Yesterday 
we  kept  Mamma  waiting  wliilst  we  were  preparing  a  iunny  sur- 
prise for  her,  which  Sabouroff  had  planned.     He  had  dressed 
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himself  in  a  magnificent  Turkish  dress,  and  lent  Albert  an 
equally  splendid  one.  I  arranged  my  hair  as  the  Smyrna  women 
wear  it,  and  putting  on  a  sort  of  dressing-gown,  I  tied  a  shaw! 
round  my  waist,  and  stuck  a  dagger  into  it.  Thus  equipped,  I 
sat  down  by  Sabouroff  in  a  fine  tent  he  has ;  the  carpet  M.  de 
Boutenieff  had  given  me  serving  as  a  seat,  Albert  stood  near 
us,  the  little  negro  boy*  behind,  Mn  Tchefhine  as  a  Circassian, 
and  Putbus  as  a  Bedouin,  at  the  enti-ance  of  the  tent  We  then 
sent  for  Mamma  and  the  Prince,  who  laughed  very  much,  and 
enjoyed  the  joke." 

ALBERT  TO   HIS   FATHER. 

'■  Odessii,  al  the  LazarBllo,  June  jjnil,  1335. 

"  You  can  hardly  imagine,  my  dear  Father,  how  kind  every- 
body has  been  to  us  at  Constantinople.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
more  obliging  and  gracious  than  all  those  with  whom  we  have 
had  to  do  have  been.  To  begin  with,  M.  de  Boutenieff,  die 
Russian  Minister,  showed  us  every  kindness.  He  had  known 
Alexandrine  since  her  childhood,  and  the  affection  he  seemed  to 
feel  for  her  touched  me  very  much.  Admiral  Roussin  was  also 
very  kind,  and  spoke  to  me  of  Fernand  with  great  interest.  And 
the  good,  excellent  M,  d'Eyragues,  who  is  devotedly  attached  to 
you  and  to  all  our  family,  was  more  hospitable  and  amiable  than 
I  can  describe.  He  speaks  of  you  with  the  deepest  gratitude. 
M.  de  Tran que vi lie's  interpreter,  a  particularly  pleasing  young 
man,  attached  to  the  Legation,  did  everything  in  his  power  to  be 
of  use  to  us,  In  short,  I  shall  never  forget  the  reception  we  met 
with  at  Constantinople.  Perhaps  the  better  to  account  for  tliis 
unanimous  good-will,  I  may  as  well  mention  that  my  Alex  has 
something  about  her  which  wins  everybody's  heart.  I  know,  by 
experience,  the  irresistible  power  of  this  attraction.  We  are 
here  in  tlie  Lazaretto,  exactly  as  in  a  pretty  country  house.  My 
mother-in-law  comes  and  spends  the  morning  with  us,  goes  home 
to  dine,  and  returns  in  the  evening.  We  spend  the  time  in  chat- 
ting together,  and  after  a  few  more  days'  patience  we  shall  rush 
into  one  another's  arms.  Lapoukhyn  had  thought  beforehand 
of  engaging  for  us  an  excellent  cook,  who  is  shut  up  with  us. 
So  you  see  we  are  by  no  means  to  be  pitied.  We  meet  with  all 
sorts  of  attention,  and  Count  Woronzoff  provides  us  with  every 
comfort,  even  with  French  newspapers,  which  he  sends  us  every 
day.     But  for  the  confinement,  it  is  like  being  at  home." 
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ALUERT  TO  M.  DE  MONTALEMBERT. 

';  The  La2areno  of  Odesaa,  June  15th. 

[This  letter  describes  their  journey,  tlieir  residence  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  their  life  in  the  Lazaretto,  and  then  Albert  goes 
on  to  say]— 

"  In  four  days  we  shall  be  released,  and  after  spending  two 
days  at  Odessa,  we  start  for  Warsaw.  In  tlie  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember we  shall  direct  our  steps  towards  Italy,  and  next  summer, 
I  trust,  join  my  father  in  France.  My  longing  for  home  quite 
oppresses  me.  I  read  in  the  'Journal  of  Frankfort,'  that  M.  de 
Lamennais  had  arrived  in  Paris  to  defend  the  accused  in  the 
April  business.  Good  Heavens !  what  a  strange  idea  !  how  did 
it  ever  come  into  his  head  ?  Thank  M.  Lacordaire  for  his  kind 
message.  I  hope  his  conferences  will  be  published,  for  a  poor 
exile  like  me  cannot  forego  his  interest  in  what  so  powerfully  ex- 
cites the  youth  of  Paris.  Alex  is  very  grateful,  dear  friend,  for 
your  constant  friendship,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  be  very  angry 
with  me  for  leaving  her  so  little  space  in  this  letter.  I  must  con- 
fide to  you,  as  to  a  friend  who  takes  a  lively  interest  in  my  fate, 
that  she  makes  conquests  wherever  she  goes.  At  Smyrna  one; 
at  Constantinople  three;  one  of  them  reciprocal!  Here  in  qua- 
rantine, declarations  come  in  showers.  I  am  obliged  to  implore 
her  to  encourage  only  her  amusing  admirers." 

Alexandrine  in  the  same  letter : — "  He  has,  indeed,  left  me 
very  little  space.  I  must  add,  that  the  four  individuals  he  al- 
ludes to  are  all  French,  which  supports  Pauline's  assertion  that  I 
have  a  special  power  of  pleasing  them.  What  will  become  of  poor 
France  when  I  live  fAere?  I  have  too  many  things  to  tell  you,  so  I 
will  not  write  at  all,  and,  moreover,  there  is  no  room.  Do  let  us  hear 
from  you.  Dear  friend — dear  brother — I  have  always  prayed  for 
you,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  I  hope  God  will  make  you  hap- 
py, and  that  we  shall  all  meet  again.  We  have  got  hold  here  of  one 
ofSwedenborg's  books,  which  has  puzzled  and  interested  us.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  man?  What  a  singular  life!  always  con- 
versing with  spirits,  and  talking  of  them  as  we  do  of  people.  And 
then  all  he  relates  about  the  Angels !  His  life  seems  to  have 
been  very  virtaous  and  peaceful.  But  for  all  that,  I  have  no 
doubt  you  anathematize  him  in  the  most  unsparing  fashion,  or 
perhaps  for  the  sake  of  contradicting  me,  and  because  I  had  said 
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so,  you  will  take  his  part!  I  do  not  speak  of  the  ecstatic  happi- 
ness of  seeing  my  mother  again,  I  have  found  her,  thank  God  t 
better  than  I  expected.  My  Albert  is  also  well.  Dear,  good 
fiiend,  come  and  spend  the  winter  with  us.     What  could  you  do 

alexandrine's  journal. 

"Monday,  June  29th. — At  last  I  was  able  to-day  to  kiss  my 
dearest  mother.  It  was  like  meeting  her  again  a  second  time, 
and  a  most  delightful  moment.  And  my  good  Catiche  and  the 
dear  Prince  too.  What  a  nice  day  it  has  been !  When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Hotel  de  Richelieu,  it  was  so  pleasant  to  look  at  all 
the  things  which  spoke  of  Mamma's  being  there.  Then  our 
good  Kruger  came  to  kiss  me,  and  made  acquaintance  with  two 
little  maids  {and  slaves)  of  Mamma's,  We  dined  all  together. 
Everything  seemed  to  me  so  strange  and  so  pleasant  Dear 
Catiche  made  tea,  I  am  sailing  back  into  my  old  laziness,  and 
letting  everybody  help  me. 

"  Thursday,  July  znd. — At  seven  o'clock  we  left  Odessa,  Mam- 
ma, Putbus,  Albert,  and  I.  The  Prince  had  gone  the  day  before. 
The  heat  was  terrible.  The  steppes  are  regular  deserts  without 
trees,  fields,  or  inhabitants,  Nicolaieff,  where  we  slept,  is  well 
situated.  The  Churches  even  in  the  smallest  villages  are  hand- 
some.    Their  architecture  reminds  one  of  tlie  Turkish  Mosques." 

ALKF.RT  TO   HIS   MOTHER  AND  SISTERS. 

"  Koraen,  July  !,\\i.  1835. 

"One  hurried  line  to  tell  you  that  we  arrived  this  evening  at 
this  enchanting  Korsen.  I  am  so  bewildered  with  wonder  that 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  describe  it.  A  beautiful  situation,  a 
magnificent  house,  comforts  of  every  sort  and  kind.  An  apart- 
ment for  Alex  and  me  such  as  I  should  desire  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  Alex's  room  is  lovely.  Our  drawing-room  a  perfect  gem. 
My  room  charming,  and  furnished  with  a  hi^e  silver  toilet  ser- 
vice; and  never  saw  anything  like  my  mother-in-law  and  the 
Prince's  apartments.  The  drawing-rooms  and  Immense  ball- 
room are  full  of  copies  of  the  most  famous  statues  in  the  Italian 
galleries.  All  this  is  magnificent.  I  am  forgetting  to  mention 
the  orangery  tiirough  which  we  pass  to  our  room.  The  house  is 
on  a  rocky  eminence,  with  several  waterfalls  running  from  it, 
and  from  the  windows  we   see  boats  with  floating  pennons. 
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Everj'thing  is  perfect,  and  so  is  our  health,  barring  a  Httle  fatigue. 
Oh,  if  I  could  but  transport  you  here  if  only  for  one  day!  When 
shall  we  hear  from  you?  I  pine  for  letters.  What  are  you  do- 
ing? What  have  you  decided?  Where  shall  you  spend  the 
winter?  No  news  at  all,  and  we  have  been  gone  so  long  !  You 
never  knew  anything  so  kind  as  my  mother-in-law.  If  I  were 
her  own  son  she  could  not  take  greater  care  of  me,  and  the  good 
Prince  does  not  know  how  to  do  enough  to  make  us  comfortable. 
They  both  beg  to  be  remembered  to  you.  My  mother-in-law 
says  yoi  are  to  lepen  1  ipon  he '  to  watch  over  my  health,  for 
she  loves  me  as  a  son  and  I  can  assure  you  that  tliis  is  true. 
Nothing  can  exceed  her  goodness.  Oh,  if  we  only  had  you 
here!  What  a  happ)  country  house  life  we  should  then  lead! 
By  the  waj  tell  us  when  jou  write  if  my  father  has  bought  or 
rented  a  country  house  ?  Kiss  my  dearest  sisters,  and  let  me, 
dearest  mother  kass  jou  >Mth  all  my  heart" 

Alexandrine  m  the  same  letter: — "Here  we  are,  thank  God! 
and  everythmg  surpasses  our  e\pectations.  It  is  all  so  bright, 
so  comfortable  -md  in  such  perfect  taste  I  Only  fancy,  darling 
sisters,  that  mj  room  is  all  pmk  the  bed,  the  curtains,  the  blinds, 
all  rose-colored  silk  a  lonely  folding-screen,  which  surrounds 
the  bed,  is  of  the  same  silk ;  and  the  rest  of  the  furniture  of  pink 
velvet.  In  our  sitting-room  there  are  two  beautiful  statues  of 
white  marble ;  the  hangings,  chairs,  and  sofas  are  of  red  silk, 
and  from  the  charming  table  where  I  am  writing,  I  see  from  each 
window  the  most  lovely  views.  Parterres  of  flowers  surround  the 
house  on  all  sides.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  it  all  to-night, 
and  this  is  only  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  the  place,  and  make 
you  enjoy  it  with  me.  The  best  news  of  all  is  that  Albert  has 
perfectly  well  borne  all  the  fatigue.  I  am  quite  astonished  at  it, 
and  am  now  convinced  that  travelling,  whether  by  sea  or  other- 
^vise,  is  good  for  him. 

"  I  feel  the  want  of  rest,  and  I  must  perform  long  ablutions  be- 
fore lying  down  in  my  luxurious  bed,  so  good  night.  Dearest 
mother,  I  will  write  to  you  soon,  and  more  sensibly.  May  God 
bless  us  all  1" 

For  a  fortnight  nothing  interfered  with  the  pleasure  and  repose 
of  theh  residence  at  Korsen.  It  was  a  rapturous  delight  to 
Alexandrine  to  be  with  her  mother  in  tiiat  beautiful  spot,  and 
Albert,  better  in  health  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time,  was 
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able  to  share  all  her  enjoyments.  They  were  satisfied  with 
the  success  of  their  long  journey,  and  were  already  planning  fu- 
ture ones.  These  days  were  among  the  happiest  of  their  brief 
union.     But  they  proved  brief  indeed,  f  tl       4th    f  J  Ij 

slight  spitting  of  blood  obliged  Albert  t  ml      if     fp 

tion  and  restrictions,  and  proved  a  fr    h     <m  I    t  t! 
which  awaited  them.     Alexandrine  rel  tcs  th  t    b    t  th  1 1 
as  she  was  writing  one  evening  inhptytg  h 

was  frightened  by  a  bat  which  flew  ac  t      t    1       b  d 

and,  sitting  on  tlie  top  of  her  bed,  b  in      t  m  w  y 

which  made  her  shudder.     Not  wish   g  t    w  k        y  h 

found  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of  tlie  ill-om       d        t  d  th 

cumstance,  in  spite  of  herself,  left  on  h  1      p      fill      1 

stitious  fear.    A  few  days  afterwards,  Alb    t  I  fr       h 

mother  a  letter  which  gave  him  the  gr    t    t  pi  isur        It 
tained  the  news  that  his  father  had  ju  t  p      1        1  th    CI  it 
de  Eoury.     He  was  overjoyed  at  this,  f     th      h        d     t  w   1  t 
have  some  home  in  France,  a  meeting  [1       f     d     wh  !    f      ly 
was  carried  out.     He  laughed,  sang,  ad  n  w  Id    p    t    th 

whole  morning,  Alexandrine  said,  but    h  pit 

diat  in  the  evening  he  suddenly  becam         y  =t  W  h      th  y 

were  alone  in  their  room,  he  told  her  that  he  did  not  feel  so  well, 
and  that  he  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  spit  blood  agaiu.  He 
did  not  choose  to  tell  her  yet  that  it  had  already  begun.  He 
walked  about  part  of  the  night  in  a  state  of  nervous  agitation  he 
could  not  control.  At  last,  at  his  wife's  entreaty,  he  went  to  bed, 
and  was  much  quieter  for  some  hours.  But  the  next  day,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  spitting  of  blood  returned  and  increased.  He  was 
bled,  and  the  doctor  thought  the  danger  over  for  that  time.  To- 
wards evening  Alexandrine  had  gone  to  her  room  to  undress, 
but  soon  after,  as  she  was  going  up  to  his  bed  thinking  he  was 
asleep,  she  heard  him  cough,  hurried  to  his  side,  and  arrived  just 
in  time  to  find  him  in  the  midst  of  a  fresh  bleeding  from  the 
lungs,  and  that  so  violent,  that  she  was  struck  with  a  terrible 
fear  of  seeing  him  die  in  her  arms,  yet  dared  not  leave  him  to 
call  for  help.  She  did  rush  to  the  door  for  one  minute,  and 
cried  out,  "Julian  !  Cleophile  !"  Albert  told  her  not  to  make  a 
noise,  and  Alexandrine,  knowing  that  to  speak  at  such  a  moment 
might  be  fatal,  ran  hurriedly  back  to  him.  But  this  terrible 
bleeding  going  on,  and  nobody  coming,  she  rushed  out  a  second 
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time  quite  distracted  into  the  orangery,  and  meeting  Cleophile, 
cried,  "  Ice  !  bring  some  ice,  and  a  doctor  !"  Albert's  bed  was 
soon  surrounded  with  people,  and  ice  and  bleeding  in  the  arm  at 
last  stopped  the  frightful  hemorrhage,  but  during  three  days  the 
doctor  declared  tliat  he  could  not  answer  for  his  life,  and  insisted 
on  his  remaining  perfectly  silent  and  motionless. 

Alexandrine  writes :  "  On  one  of  those  days  I  had  got  up  very 
early  and  had  just  been  with  him,  going  back  into  my  own  room 
in  a  state  of  silent  anguish,  and  scarcely  daring  to  glance  in 
thought  at  the  future ;  I  looked  about  me,  and  my  pretty  room 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  its  rosy  beauty.  I  stood  at  the  window, 
and  the  hues  of  tl>e  morning  sky  had  no  brightness  in  them.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  to  open  the  New  Testament,  and  to 
seek  in  its  pages  a  solace  of  my  lot.  I  did  so,  and  my  eyes  fell 
on  these  words,  'Honor  widows  that  are  widows  indeed.^  I  ffelt  as 
if  some  spectre  had  risen  up  before  me  and  uttered  its  cry.  Even 
in  thought  that  horrible  word  'widow,'  had  never  yet  presented 
itself  to  my  mind." 

Albert  rallied  quickly  from  this  severe  attack,  and  Alexandrine 
was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  more  secure,  when  on  the  13th  of 
August,  Caliche  told  her  she  thought  there  was  blood  in  the  sil- 
ver basin  by  his  side,  but  that  it  was,  perhaps,  some  of  the  juice 
of  the  fruit  which  had  been  his  only  sustenance  since  the  morn- 
ing, Alexandrine  was  perfectly  aware  that  so  prompt  a  recur- 
rence of  the  fatal  symptom  would  leave  no  hope  of  his  life,  and 
tlie  excess  of  her  love  and  her  anxiety,  led  her  to  perform  one 
of  those  actions  which  might  disgust  certain  minds,  but  which  I 
record  in  this  story  as  a  proof  of  self-forgetfulness  and  affection 
equal  to  any  that  have  been  given  by  those  who  sucked  a  poi- 
soned wound  to  save  the  life  of  one  they  lovedi  As  soon  as  she 
was  alone,  she  took  up  the  basin  and  raised  it  to  her  lips,  to 
prove  whether  or  not  it  was  Albert's  blood,  and  if  the  fatal  in- 
ward wound  had  opened  again.  A  month  of  nursing  and  medi- 
cal treatment  ensued,  and  was  followed  by  a  decided  improve- 
ment ;  so  that  the  usual  habits  of  life  were  gradually  resumed, 
and  the  last  weeks  of  their  residence  at  Korsen  were  spent  in  a 
still  anxious,  but,  on  the  whole,  happy  manner.  As  soon  as  he 
was  at  all  better,  Albert's  character  recovered  all  its  sweet  cheer- 
fiilness.  He  thought  so  little  about  himself,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  mention  made  in  his  Journal  of  the  dangerous  illness  he  had 
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gone  through,  and  nothing  appears  in  it  but  his  natural  gaiety 
and  devoted  affection  for  his  family.  One  day,  when  he  was  still 
very  unwell,  he  wrote  as  follows  ;— 

"In  the  night  from  the  isth  to  i6tli  of  August,  I  dreamed 
that  my  beloved  brother  Charles  had  fought  a  duel,  had  fired 
first  and  from  a  distance,  and  that  his  adversaiy  had  advanced 
four  paces  and  shot  him  dead  I     Foitunately  that  adversary  was 

poor  C ,  who  was  killed  himself  in  a  duel  three  months  ago. 

Still,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  letter 
from  France  dated  on  or  after  the  i6£h  of  August,  1835."  And 
then,  after  writing  to  Eugenie  some  grave,  earnest  words  about 
them  both,  he  goes  on  in  another  strain  :  "  As  regards  matters 
of  taste,  I  am  quite  easy  about  you.  I  know  you  have  the  sort 
of  taste  I  like,  and  tliat  you  know  exactly  what  I  mean.  That 
universal  good  taste,  which  belongs  to  all  nations,  but  to  none  in 
particular,  which  is  neither  altogether  German,  French,  English, 
Italian,  or  Spanish,  but  a  little  of  all,  which  has  its  own  style 
in  dress,  manners,  and  even  as  it  were,  its  own  special  fragrance. 
I  am  sure  you  understand  this.  I  want  you,  my  dear  sisters,  not 
to  be  French  or  English,  for  that  would  only  spoil  you.  Here  I 
am  at  the  fountain-head  of  this  sort  of  universal  refinement,  of 
which  my  mother-in-law  is  a  special  instance,  and  I  now  know 
that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  the  secret  of  Alex's  attractiveness. 
Good-bye,  my  dear,  dear  sister.  You  must  henceforth  direct 
your  letters  to  Pisa,  for  we  are  soon  going  to  Italy  by  a  delight- 
ful route.  Let  me  know  something  about  Charles.  I  had  a  stu- 
pid dream  about  him,  which  worries  me.  How  I  do  long  to  see 
you  all !" 

This  letter  shows  tliat  Albert  had  recovered  his  spirits  ;  but  it 
was  not  so  with  Alexandrine.  In  spite  of  the  undefined  anxiety 
which  had  more  or  less  disturbed  her  since  their  marriage,  she 
had  never  till  now,  really  looked  forward  to  the  future  with  seri- 
ous misgivings.  She  had  always  expected  that  Albert  would 
grow  strong  some  day,  and  that  all  the  privations  he  was  under- 
going must  insure  him  long  years  of  health  and  happiness.  But 
after  his  illness  at  Korsen,  though  she  did  not  give  up  hope,  all 
her  confidence  had  vanished.  Her  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
future  which  awaited  her ;  and  though  she  resolutely  closed 
them  again,  as  far  as  possible,  she  never  again  recovered  her 
child-like  gaiety.     The  follov/ing  letter  will  show  what  deep  sad- 
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ness  had  taken  possession  of  Iier,  in  spite  of  tlie  efforts  she  made 
to  believe  herself  mistaken. 


)   PAULINE. 

"  KoTaeii,  Aufiusl  ^fSEh,  1535. 

"  Mv  DEAR  Pauline — -I  must  write  you  a  long  letter,  to  case 
my  heart  a  little.  It  is  full  to  bursting,  and  my  nerves  are  in  a 
sad  state,  I  could  shed  such  bitter  tears  when  I  think  of  Al- 
bert's illness,  and  of  what  he  has  already  gone  through.  I  left 
off  here,  for  I  was  tired  to  death.  I  am  now  a  little  quieter  and 
less  unhappy,  because,  God  be  praised !  Albert  is  better,  and 
(which  we  ihink  a  very  good  sign)  not  much  pulled  down  or 
changed  by  his  last  attack.  I  will  not  talk  about  that  now ; 
the  very  thought  of  it  frightens  me.  Oh,  Pauline.  I  am  a  little 
comforted  now,  but  what  an  anxious  life  I  lead,  and  how  many 
terrors  I  go  through.  Even  when  I  hope  for  the  best,  and  think 
of  the  time  when  Albert  will  reach  the  blessed  ag  f  th  rt) 
which  I  look  forward  to  with  such  intense  impatiei  th  y 

do  not  allow  me  to  hope  for  his  complete  cure  till  the     I  t 

help  remembering  that  in  that  case  he  will  be  strong,  1     d 
charming,  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  that  I  shaU  1  w 

old,  aged  by  care  even  more  than  by  years,  and  my  h  1  h 
destroyed  by  incessant  anxiety.  Even  that  is  the  very  best  I 
can  look  for,  and  would  to  God  we  had  reached  the  nioment 
when  my  only  sorrow  would  be  that  I  was  not  young  and  pretty 
enough  for  him  !  Well,  let  it  all  be  as  God  wills.  I  unload  my 
heart  of  these  painful  thoughts  by  imparting  them  to  you.  It  is 
a  relief  sometimes  to  complain,  but  God  forbid  1  should  mur- 
mur. I  acknowledge  that  I  am  not  patient,  but  I  hope  I  am  not 
envious  when  I  compare,  for  instance,  your  lot  with  mine.  You 
married,  as  I  did,  the  husband  of  your  choice,  and  you  have 
never  had  one  day's  anxiety  about  him.  You  are  of  the  same 
religion,  and  to  obtain  your  wishes  you  had  only  to  encounter  a 
transient  opposition.  You  had  not  to  break  a  mother's  heart. 
Oh,  my  Pauline,  make  the  most  of  yom'  happiness,  and  do  not, 
through  discouragement,  create  imaginary  sorrows  for  yourself. 
Excuse  this  sermon  from  your  poor  old  sister,  but  remember  at 
the  same  time,  tliat  [  would  not  for  the  world  change  places  with 
any  one  on  earth.  It  is  because  I  feel  this  that  I  venture  to 
speak  as  I  do.     You  can  guess  what  I  felt  when  I  read  those 
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words  of  your  letter  ; — '  This  is  the  reward  for  all  your  troubles 
of  the  past  year  !  Who  would  have  thought,  when  you  were  so 
anxious  at  Sant'  Aniello,  that  this  year  you  would  be  enjoying 
such  a  charming  and  successful  expedition  ? '  Oh,  Pauline  !  you 
thought  and  wrote  this,  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  charming  jour- 
ney, in  spite  of  the  happiness  of  seeing  my  mother  again,  I  am 
more  sad  than  at  Sant"  Aniello ;  not  that  Albert  is  worse  (I  hope 
he  is  really  better),  but  I  am  now  conscious  of  the  danger  which 
then  1  was  not  aware  of." 

This  letter  was  written  just  before  they  left  Korsen.  It  was 
essential  for  them  not  to  be  overtaken  by  the  winter  season,  and 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1835,  they  began  their  long  journey.* 

alexandrine's  journal. 

"  Kmsm,  Tuesday,  Stplembsi  isU 

"  This  morning  my  dearest  mother  came  to  my  room  before  I 
was  ready.  We  were  to  start  at  eight  o'clock.  I  went  down  to 
have  tea  with  her  for  the  last  time  in  her  dear  little  drawing- 
room.  And  then  came  the  terrible  good-byes.  Mamma  and  I 
remained  elapsed  in  each  other's  arms,  and  so  absorbed  that  we 
did  not  hear  the  clamor  that  was  going  on  outside.  Putbus's  ca- 
ifeche  had  been  overturned,  and  it  was  at  first  thought  that  the 
coachman  was  dead.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  he  was  not 
even  hurt.  We  waited  a  little  while  to  make  sure  of  this,  and 
then  after  my  poor  mother  had  kissed  and  blessed  me  a  thousand 
times  over,  I  had  the  courage  to  get  into  the  carriage  and  leave 
her  behind,  crying  as  if  my  heart  would  break." 


TS  JOURNAL. 

"  Bieloteerkoff,  September  ist. 

"We  !cft  that  dear  Korsen  this  morning.  How  sad  these 
partings  are  ;  they  set  one  against  travelling.  My  poor  mother- 
in-law  was  in  a  terrible  state  at  our  going  away.  These  two 
montlis  have  passed  too  quickly  away.  I  cannot  describe  to  you 
with  what  affectionate  kindness  the  good  prince  and  Alex's  mo- 
ther treated  me.  If  I  had  been  their  own  son  it  could  not  have 
been  greater,  and  I  love  them  as  I  do  my  own  parents.  Oh ! 
why  is  not  that  place  on  tJie  banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  in  Italy  ? 
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How  different  it  would  be  then,  and  what  happiness  we  should 
find  in  dividing  our  time  between  our  two  families.  That  good 
excellent  Catiche  ;  she  too  was  quite  like  a  sister  to  us.  There 
are  persons  whose  lot  seems  self-devotion,  and  slie  is  one  of 
them.  At  the  moment  of  starting  a  terrible  accident  happened 
to  Putbus's  carriage.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  how  the  coachman 
escaped.  Tiic  calbche  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  we  started 
without  him.  He  will  overtake  us  to-morrow,  we  hope,  by  tra- 
velling all  night.  We  are  going  to  bed  immediately  after  supper. 
The  day  has  been  beautiful,  and  I  do  not  feel  the  least  tired.  I 
think  travelling,  as  usual,  does  me  good.  I  have  just  driven 
away  a  whole  flight  of  Jews,  who  are  the  pest  of  tliis  country. 
Just  as  I  was  going  to  bed,  who  should  arrive  but  Putbus  !  He 
must  have  half  killed  his  horses.  He  brouglit  us  a  letter  from 
Korsen,  written  an  hour  after  we  left." 

"  EsrdJtscliBff,  (toaoliii),  SsptembEt  3rd. 

"After  a  lovely  day  and  journey  through  a  pretty  country,  we 
arrived  last  night  at  Eerditscheff,  a  small  town  swarming  with 
Jews.  They  positively  assault  one,  and  are  the  most  infamous 
set  of  people  imaginable.  They  carry  on  all  the  chief  business 
here.  When  we  drove  in,  the  town  was  full  of  carriages,  horses, 
people,  Polish  noblemen,  &c.  We  lodged  in  a  private  house, 
kept  by  a  good  German,  but  destitute  of  all  accommodation.  We 
shall  start  in  a  moment,  but  not  with  post  horses,  as  before.  We 
trust  ourselves  to  the  Jews,  which  shortens  the  distance  by  a 
hundred  versts,  but  I  fancy  we  shall  go  dreadfully  slow." 

"  Novogorod,  September  4*. 

"  Those  Jews,  wretched  robbers  that  they  are,  made  so  many 
difficulties  at  the  moment  of  starting,  that  we  sent  them  about 
their  business,  and  had  post  horses.  We  travelled  all  yesterday 
through  a  well  wooded  country,  and  slept  at  Novogorod,  which 
seems  rather  a  large  town.  But  what  miserable  inns  !  There  is 
nothing  of  any  sort  to  be  got,  and  of  course  nothing  fit  to  eat. 
Fortunately,  our  provisions  are  not  yet  exhausted.  The  abomi- 
nable Jews  who  kept  this  inn,  sent  out  last  night  for  some  plates 
for  our  supper,  though  they  had  some  at  home,  because  forsooth 
they  could  not  eat  off  plates  which  had  been  used  by  Christians. 
It  is  bitterly  cold.     At  ten  o'clock  we  start." 
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"We  arrived  here  yesterda      t  f  Ik        \  \       It  1    iii 

kept  by  Jews.     However,  o  t        d  t  yti     g. 

and  we  made  ourselves  tol      biy       mf    t  bl  tl       k  n  ei, 

Ostrag  is  a  small  town,  with    Id  wall  u  nd    n  th    prin- 

cipal square  a  large  dilapidat  d  Ch  h  wh  I  d  t  b  1  to 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  expell  d  I  th  En  p  o  AI  nder. 
The  architecture  of  the  Chu    1        d     1      t  Ital    n      The 

Jewish  country  women  all  w  p      mb      1       1      tl    pe    Is ; 

sometimes  very  beautiful  one        Th  t  f  th    1  o    e  here 

has  even  diamonds  in  her  h     d  d  V\       1    11    t    t    n  an 

hour,  and  cross  the  frontier  to  d  j  1  tl  }  d  t  n  u  t  R  d- 
zivilofF  for  our  passports,  and  th  p    t      tl  g     d  I  c- 

tor  (Heinrich  Trutschel,  of  Westphalia),  who  returns  to  Korsen." 

"RadELvlloft  Wednesday,  Seplember  glh. 

"We  are  just  on  the  point  of  quitting  Russia.  We  arrived 
here  yesterday  rather  early  ;  but  what  a  place  1  In  two  hours  we 
shall  start  for  Brody,  which  is  about  one  hour's  distance  from 
here,  and  where  we  shall  probably  have  to  remain  two  or  three 
days  for  our  passports.  The  Russian  and  Austrian  frontiers 
meet  here.  After  having  gone  through  at  great  length  all  the  re- 
quired formalities  of  the  former,  we  stepped  over  to  the  latter, 
and  the  Austrians  tried  our  patience  a  little  also.  They  did  not, 
however,  retain  us  long  at  the  custom-house.  Soon  afterwards  we 
arrived  at  Brody,  where  we  are  at  length  in  something  like  a  Eu- 
ropean town.  The  postboys  wanted  to  carry  us  to  an  inn  wliich 
they  patronize,  but  we  insisted  on  coming  to  the  Hotel  de  Rus- 
sie,  which  is  really  comfortable.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to 
stay  here  some  time  waiting  for  our  passports,  which  were  sent 
on  to  Lemberg.  The  country  we  have  travelled  through  for  some 
days  past  is  almost  wholly  Catholic.  It  is  the  predominant  reli- 
gion in  Podolia,  and  here  ahnost  the  only  one."* 

"Lcmbetg.  Monday,  September 9II1. 

"  After  a  very  tiresome  sojourn  of  a  day  and  a  half  at  Brody, 
we  came  on  to  Lembei^.  The  country  seemed  pretty ;  the  hills 
well  wooded,  the  villages  clean,  the  roads  good.  We  arrived 
here  late,  the  Hotel  de  Russie  was  full,  and  we  were  obliged  to 

•Itmu5ti10tbelosttaght  of  thai  these  notes  were  wrilfen  in  1S3;,     Everythmg  has  since 
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put  up  at  a  miserable  inn.  A  bad  supper,  b«t  I  went  to  bed 
immediately,  feeling  tired  and  ill.  After  a  good  night  I  awoke 
much  refreshed.  I  heard  Mass  in  a  fine  Church,  a  little  spoilt 
by  a  multiplicity  of  ornaments  in  wretched  taste,  with  which  the 
devotion  of  the  inhabitants  has  encumbered  the  altars  and  walls. 
A  great  number  of  men,  almost  all  of  them  young,  were  hearing 
Mass  or  praying  without  any  affectation  or  human  respect  at  the 
different  altars.  I  was  struck  with  the  expression  of  all  their 
faces,  both  of  the  raeh  and  women.  Most  of  them  were  good- 
looking,  especially  the  young  girls.  Their  eyes,  here  and  there, 
reminded  me  of  Hedwig,  but  there  were  quantities  of  hideous 
old  women  in  the  style  of  good  Madame  ■ — — .  1  was  so  happy 
to  be  in  a  Catholic  Church  again,  and  to  hear  Mass.  I  have 
been  in  a  sadly  tepid  state  for  some  time  past.  What  has  be- 
come of  that  fervor  I  used  to  feel  ?  Have  I  lost  it  by  my  care- 
lessness .''  Has  God  withdrawn  from  rae,  because  I  no  longer 
thought  of  Him,  still  less  felt  devotion  in  His  service  ?  Oh,  how 
tlie  soul  loses  all  its  light  when  it  no  longer  draws  it  from  Him  I 
How  it  creeps  when  it  does  not  lift  itself  up  to  God !  Oh, 
shame,  shame  upon  me !  But  yet  have  mercy  upon  me,  0 !  my 
God  I  Return  again  to  Thy  servant,  who  has  so  often  and  so 
basely  forsaken  Thee  I" 

"  Landflmt,  Friday,  Septcmbar  .itli. 

"We  arrived  here  yesterday  after  a  pouring  wet  day.  The 
rain  did  not  cease  for  a  single  instant.  This  whole  country  is 
in  the  hands  of  Polish  noblemen.  Yesterday  we  passed  by 
Przeworsk,  the  property  of  Prince  Henri  Lubomtrsky.  How 
wonderfully  things  turn  out !  Wlio  could  have  imagined  when 
I  saw  so  much  of  them  at  Naples  two  years  ago,  that  this  year 
I  should  see  their  home  in  this  distant  country?  The  house 
seemed  charming,  and  prettily  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beauti- 
M  park.  But  they  told  us  that  the  family  were  not  at  home, 
and  indeed  they  are  all  at  Prague.  This  place  belongs  to  Count 
Alfred  Potocki.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  way  of  travelling  does  not 
allow  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  something  of  these  fine  country 
houses,  and  of  enjoying  that  Polish  hospitality  which  has  so  great 
a  reputation." 

"Tamow,  Saturday,  Sepleaibar  lalh. 

"Tarnow  belongs  to  the  Sangusko  family.  It  is  a  tolerably 
large  town,  and  the  Hotel  de  Cracovie,  where  we  are  staying,  is 
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kepi;  by  a  valet  of  Prince  Lubomirslty's  who  was  with  him  at 
Naples  two  years  before.  I  heard  here  that  Prince  Henri  was 
after  all  at  home  when  we  passed  through  his  estates.  I  am 
very  sorry  not  to  have  seen  him.  It  was  his  wife  and  daughter 
who  were  absent.  We  m^y  perhaps  meet  them  at  Vienna.  The 
papers  say  that  the  cholera  is  decidedly  at  Leghorn.  What  shall 
we  do  in  that  case,  and  where  shall  we  go  ?" 

"Cracow,  Monday,  Seplsinbcr  i4lh. 

"We  have  been  here  since  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
lodged  in  a  dog-kennel,  for  all  the  good  hotels  were  full.  Yes- 
terday morning,  Baron  Sternberg  came  in,  and  there  was  a  most 
affectionate  meeting  between  him  and  Alex.  He  is  an  old  friend 
of  Count  d'Alopeus  j  and  she  looks  upon  him  and  all  them  whom 
she  knew  at  the  time  of  her  father's  death  as  real  friends.  He 
took  my  fancy  at  once,  and  seems  an  excellent  man.  We  drove 
with  him  to  see  the  town,  and  were  deeply  interested  with  the 
Castle,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  the  Cathe- 
dral, a  beautiful  Church  dedicated  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  contain- 
ing the  tombs  of  many  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  Poland.  The 
town  is  charming  ;  it  abounds  in  magnificent  Chm-ches,  and  on 
every  side  extend  tlie  most  varied  and  lovely  views.  The  Cra-. 
pach  Mountains  separate  us  from  Hungary.  This  city,  sole 
remnant  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  is  curious  enough.  It  is  a 
free  town,  and  has  its  own  president,  senate,  and  little  army.  It 
is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 
The  Austrian  territory  comes  up  actually  to  the  city-gates.  It 
is  really  a  curious  thing  this  little  remnant  of  the  poor  kingdom 
of  Poland,  which  has  been  suffered  to  exist  by  the  three  powers 
lately,  because  none  of  them  would  consent  to  cede  it  to  the 
others.  It  is  perhaps  destined  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
Poland,  or  will  more  probably  fall  a  prey  before  long  to  the 
rapacity  of  one  or  the  other  of  its  great  and  jealous  neighbors. 
The  famous  salt  mines,  which  are  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  are  two  miles  from  here.  .  .  .  Alex  is  gone  to  see  them 
with  Putbus  and  M.  de  Sternberg.  I  could  not  venture  on  this 
expedition  on  account  of  the  cold  and  damp  of  the  mines.  An- 
other of  the  privations  inflicted  upon  me  by  my  precious  health  ! 
Yesterday,  we  dined  with  M.  de  Sternberg,  who  showed  me  a 
charming  portrait  of  Alexandrine,  which  I  should  like  to  steal. 
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The  eyes  and  mantle  are  perfect  Nothing  can  be  uglier  to  be 
sure,  than  the  arrangement  of  the  dress  and  hair ;  but  if  I  had 
it,  those  defects  should  be  quickly  removed.  We  are  to  dine 
with  Putbus  when  they  come  back,  and  to-morrow  we  start  for 
Vienna." 

alexandrine's  journal. 

"  Monday,  SepKmbsr  Hih. 

"  This  morning  before  nine  o'clock,  I  left  my  poor  Albert,  and 
drove  to  Williczka  with  Putbus  and  Sternberg,  We  were  taken 
into  a  large  shed  j  wlien  some  planks  were  removed,  and  then 
we  plnnged  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  At  the  sight  of  the 
depths,  and  the  ropes  by  wliich  we  were  to  descend,  I  felt  fright- 
ened, but  made  up  my  mind  to  sit  down  on  one  of  the  five  seats 
upon  wliich  sight-seers  descend  into  the  abyss.  They  made  each 
of  us  put  on  a  kind  of  wliite  dressing  gown,  to  prevent  oiu:  clothes 
from  being  spoiled.  The  descent  lasted  about  five  minutes.  It 
was  a  very  new  and  strange  sensation.  Fortunately  we  did  not 
go  down  fast.  Other  lifts  below  ours,  were  filled  with  men  car- 
rying lighted  torches.  At  first  the  earth  was  very  damp,  but  as 
we  went  lower,  it  became  quite  dry.  The  first  thing  we  saw  on 
reaching  the  bottom  was  a  vast  space  closed  in  with  walls  of 
salt.  There  were  several  machines  worked  by  horses,  but  no 
human  beings  remain  long  in  this  part  of  the  mine.  We  went 
and  got  a  little  further  down,  and  all  at  once  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  a  fantastically  beautifiil  scene.  An  immense  lustre 
of  salt  illuminated  the  wide  sparkling  roof  in  every  direction,  and 
lit  up  numberless  grottoes  and  caves  of  the  same  material.  Oh, 
what  wonders  exist  under  the  earth  as  well  as  on  it  and  above 
it  I  The  further  we  advanced  the  more  picturesque  and  dazzling 
became  the  effects  of  light  produced  by  the  light  of  our  guide's 
torches.  After  walking  for  some  time  we  came  to  the  brink  of  a 
lalie,  the  water  of  which  was  as  black  as  ink.  We  crossed  this 
Jake  in  a  boat,  and  on  the  other  side  came  upon  the  gigantic  salt 
statue  of  St,  John  Nepomucene,  which  is  placed  here,  and  in  all 
parts  of  this  country,  by  the  waterside,  to  commemorate  his  hero- 
ism in  submitting  to  be  drowned,  rather  tlian  reveal  the  confes- 
sion of  his  murderer's  wife.  Further  on  we  descended  by  torch- 
light into  marvellous  depths,  at  the  further  extremity  of  which  is 
a  beautiful  Chapel,  excavated  in  the  salt,  and  full  of  statues  of 
the  same  material.    The  effect  is  singularly  fine.    Afterwards 
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we  saw  a  ball-room  illuminated  with  lustres  also  of  salt.  They 
told  us  that  Souwaroff  had  given  a  ball  here,  and  that  a  Russian 
officer  had  been  married  in  tlie  same  place.  After  spending  at 
least  two  hours  in  the  midst  of  these  splendid  marvels,  we  re- 
turned to  the  surface  in  the  same  way  as  we  had  gone  down.  I 
had  grown  more  bold,  and  could  bear  then  to  look  below  and 
about  me.  The  whole  time  it  seems  as  if  one  must  be  dashed 
against  the  walls,  but  thanks  to  the  skill  of  the  guides,  who 
direct  the  machine  with  a  small  hatchet,  no  collision.,  took  place, 
Sternberg  made  us  eat  something  at  Williczka,  and  then  I  re- 
turned to  my  dear  Albert.  After  I  had  slept  a  little  while  we 
both  dined  with  Putbus,  and  they  came  to  tea  with  us  in  our 

"  September  i5tli.— Slept  comfortably  at  Wadowice. 

"  i6th. — At  Teschen,  where  we  heard  a  military  band,  which 
enchanted  me. 

"  17th. — We  passed  through  Friedcck,  a  place  delightfully  situ- 
ated in  a  picturesque,  pretty,  cheerful  country,  I  hope  Boury 
will  be  like  it.     We  slept  at  Wcisskirch, 

"  September  18th. — I  had  a  painful  dream  last  night,  that  Al- 
bert was  spitting  blood  again.  Our  calfeche  broke  down  to-day, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  get  out  in  the  most  dreadful  wind,  and 
to  get  into  Putbus's  carriage.  This  accident  forced  us  also  to 
sleep  at  Rosnitz,  and  to  stay  there  the  whole  day, 

"  September  zoth.  Vienna. — We  got  up  at  4  o'clock  a.m.  It 
was  a  beautiful  morning.  To-day  the  most  trying  part  of  our 
journey  is  ended,  which  nevertheless  has  had  its  pleasant  mo- 
ments. At  last  we  saw  Vienna,  (the  Church  of  St,  Stephen  is 
discernible  from,  a  distance),  and  soon  we  were  driving  through 
that  most  beautiful  approach  to  the  Archduke  Charles's  hotel, 
where  we  shall  stay  some  days," 


"  Mv  EELOVED  Mother — Here  we  are  at  Vienna,  after  a  jour- 
ney of  twenty  days,  which  I  have  borne  very  well.  On  the  whole, 
travelling  seems  to  do  me  more  good  than  anything  else.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  finding  your  letter  of  the  1st  of  September 
here,  and  like  yourselves  we  are  in  the  greatest  uncertainty  as  to 
our  plans.  The  terrible  cholera  is  in  Italy ;  very  bad  at  Leg- 
horn, and  two  cases  already  at  Pisa.    Wliat  are  we  to  do  f    What 
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I  should  most  like  would  be  to  follow  your  suggestion,  and  at 
once  join  you.  We  are  thinking  very  much  of  this,  but  the  doc- 
tors must  be  consulted  before  we  decide.  This  morning  I  went 
to  see  the  celebrated  physician,  Malfati,  who  asked  me  if  I  was 
file  son  of  the  Ambassador  and  Minister,  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Fer- 
ronnays,  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  regard  ?  '  Esactiy  so,'  I 
answered.  He  is  to  come  to-morrow,  Alex  will  shew  him  all 
the  prescriptions  for  my  case,  make  all  the  explanations,  and 
after  having  read,  listened,  thought,  and  considered,  he  will  feel 
my  pulse,  and  give  his  opinion  as  to  where  we  are  to  spend  the 

"  September  23rd, — I  end  this  horrid  scrawl  with  Malfati's  de- 
cision as  to  our  winter  quarters.  He  sends  us  to  Venice,  which, 
as  he  says,  being  nothing  but  one  great  ship,  will  suit  me  better 
than  any  other  place,  as  the  sea  is  just  what  I  want.  It  seems 
to  me  rather  absurd  to  go  to  Italy  when  every  body  else  is  flying 
from  it,  but  Malfati  insists  that  the  cholera  will  not  touch  Venice, 
and  if  it  does,  that  we  can  take  refuge  either  in  Trieste  or  An- 
cona,  if  it  does  not  break  out  in  the  Roman  States.  I  think 
with  him  that  it  is  not  likely  to  spread  all  over  Italy  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  if  it  advances  from  Leghorn  towards  poor  Naples, 
Venice  will  be  preserved,  at  least  for  some  time.  Do  not  be  un- 
easy, and  rely  upon  my  caution  in  this  matter,  I  need  not  tell 
you  anytliing  about  Vienna,  for  you  know  it  well.  The  life  we 
lead  here  makes  us  long  to  get  to  our  winter  qnartere.  All  day 
long  we  are  running  about,  as  there  are  so  many  people  and 
things  to  see.  Princess  Lubomirska  is  here,  and  Count  Zichy. 
You  complain  of  the  cold,  while  here  everybody  is  wondering  at 
the  beauty  of  die  weather.  It  is  now  like  Italy-^but  this  will  not 
in  all  probability  last  long," 

ALBERT  TO  HIS   MOTHER. 

"  Visniia,  September  sjlli. 

"My  dearest  Mother — We  positively  start  to-morrow  for 
Vienna,  where  we  establish  ourselves  for  the  winter,  provided  the 
cholera  does  not  drive  us  away  ;  but  before  I  go  on  to  tell  you 
about  that,  I  must  speak  of  a  provoking  thing  that  has  happened 
to  us  here.  Some  days  after  our  arrival,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
me  that  as  Louis  de  Blacas  was  in  the  Austrian  service,  he  might 
very  well  happen  to  be  here.    I  enquired,  and  found  that  he 
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generally  stays  at  the  Hotel  de  Londres.  I  rushed  to  the  said 
hotel,  and  was  told  that  the  duke,  the  duchess,  and  the  little 
dukes,  had  been  there  for  the  last  six  days !  We  made  great 
exclamations,  and  desired  to  be  at  once  shown  up  to  my  aunt's 
room,*  but  every  body  was  oat.  In  the  evening  we  called  again, 
and  were  sent  away  by  a  goose  of  a  porter,  though  my  aunt  was 
at  home  and  expecting  us.  At  last,  this  morning,  at  nine  o'clock, 
she  came  with  three  of  her  sons  to  our  hotel,  and  found  Alexan- 
drine only  just  out  of  bed.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  my 
uncle  arrived,  £i.nd  then  hurried  back  again,  for  they  were  to 
start  at  eleven  o'clock.  Alex  dressed  as  quickly  as  possible 
(wonderful  to  relate,  in  half-an-hour !)  and  we  went  off,  post 
haste  to  the  Hotel  de  Londres,  to  spend  a  few  minutes  more 
with  them.  At  eleven  they  left  for  Prague,  and  we  went  with 
Louis  to  his  barracks.  He  dines  with  us  to-day.  We  find  him 
very  much  grown,  drill  and  military  carriage  have  greatly  im- 
proved his  figure.  My  aunt  was  as  usual  most  perfect  and  kind ; 
my  uncle  as  amiable  and  gracious  as  possible  to  Alexandrine.  I 
hope  they  were  pleased  with  her.  You  will  tell  me  what  they 
say.  But  was  it  not  strange  and  provoking  to  be  for  seven  days 
in  the  same  place  without  meeting.'  Stanislaus  is  like  Fernand; 
Xavier  still  keeps  his  pretty  childish  face.  Malfati  prophesies 
wonders  from  the  climate  of  Venice.  He  has  prescribed  a 
course  of  gold  dust,  which  he  says  will  work  a  perfect  cure.  I 
am  to  swallow  every  morning  a  few  particles  of  it    This  sounds 

like  a  joke— but  we  shall  see.    We  found here,  who  is  very 

kind  to  us.     He  dines  with  us  to-day,  and,  without  thinking  of 

it,  I  also  asked  Louis  de  Blacas  !    What  would  M.  de have 

said  of  this  acquaintanceship,  and  of  our  intimacy  with  Mr. 
O'Sullivan,  the  Belgian  minister  ?  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
manage  to  trouble  myself  about  these  little  political  squabbles  ; 
and,  if  some  of  my  relations  are  to  disown  me  for  associating 
with  such  people,  I  must  e'en  resign  myself  to  it." 

On  the  rst  of  October,  1835,  Alexandrine  appeared  in  evening 
dress _^r  the  last  time  0/  her  life.  It  was  the  eve  of  tlieir  depar- 
ture from  Vienna,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Comte  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, the  French  charg^  d'affaires.  She  was  in  white,  with  a 
set  of  medieval  jewels,  which  she  was  fond  of  wearing.  Little 
did  she  think  that  it  was  for  the  last  time.     After  dinner  they 

*  The  Ducliesse  S.a  Blacas  was  Mm.  de  ki  f  eiroDnays'  sister. 
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went  to  the  opera,  which  was  " Norma"  and  this  was  also  the 
last  time  she  ever  entered  a  theatre  or  went  to  a  public  amuse- 
ment. The  following  day,  the  and  of  October,  they  left  Vienna, 
and,  travelling  slowly,  reached,  on  tlie  8th,  the  Itahan  frontier. 
Count  Putbus  had  left  for  Paris  on  the  same  day  they  started 
for  Venice  ;  he  was  to  join  them  there  afterwards. 

At  Ponteba  Alexandrine  wrote  : — "  This  entrance  to  Italy  is 
like  all  the  others,  very  beautiful  and  grand,  but  to  my  mind  not 
so  striking.  As  we  advance,  however,  we  see  fig-trees  again,  and 
all  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  South,  Oh !  beloved  Italy,  this  is 
the  fifth  time  I  approach  thee,  and  always  with  fresh  delights  ! 
Oh  !  may  Albert  find  health  in  thee  !  It  does  one  good  to  feel 
tlie  climate  softening,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  the  houses, 
so  unlike  those  of  Germany.  Yet  when  I  wished  Albert  good- 
night at  Ospedaletto,  he  told  me  he  had  a  foreboding  that  Italy 
would  work  him  woe.     .     .     .     O  !  my  God,  my  God  I" 

As  Alexandrine  was  copying  this  part  of  her  journal  in  1843, 
seven  years  afterwards,  at  Brussels,  she  broke  off"  her  narrative, 
and  wrote  the  following  words: — "And  now,  after  so  many 
afflictions,  my  passion  for  Italy  still  remains  the  same,  or  rather 
it  has  strengtiiened,  for  I  know  now  why  I  love  it.  I  know  tlie 
secret  of  that  fragrance  which  exhales  from  Italy.  Ah,  yes,  I 
love,  and  shall  always  love  it,  for  its  people  believe  in  an  eternal 
Home,  and  possess  unseen  friends  whom  they  invoke  in  their 
joys  and  sorrows.  I  love  it  because  in  ail  its  cities  an  ever- 
present  God  is  worshipped  on  His  altars  by  adoring  crowds ; 
because  it  has  been  foremost  in  every  thing  which  exalts  man- 
kind, and  has  laid  its  renown  at  the  feet  of  God ;  because  its 
people  have  excelled  in  every  frmfb       tjjtl  t 

sought  ambition  and  their  own  gl  ry 

"  I  love  this  country,  where  botl    1       t        d  fl  t 

a  sweeter  perftime  than  elsewhere    wlhg        btit      tF 
cis  of  Assisi,  and  to  that  other  m    L  t  b     n       tl 

name,  and  to  so  many  men   and  w  t         tl         1     t 

loving  hearts,  where,  at  every  st  p    w     m     t  tl  f  St 

Benedict,  St.  Dominic,  St.  Franci         d  St  I       t  1  y 

whose  names  are  written  beside  th  u-  th     B     k     f  L  t 

Where  in  the  depths  of  the  cloister,  and  the  obscurity  of  many 
a  poor  village,  holy  and  hidden  lives  are  closed  by  saintly  deaths, 
I  love  this  country,  for  in  it  is  the  city  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
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the  holy  city  Rome,  where  so  much  virtue  has  been  practised 
through  all  ages,  and  where  all  the  great  benefactors  of  human- 
ity have  come  to  gather  strength  and  light.  Ah!  yes,  I  love 
this  land  of  com  and  wine,  which  spring  up  and  overflow  as  if 
they  hastened  to  abound  for  the  great  Mysteries  of  the  Altar. 
This  land  so  dear  to  the  heart,  so  fair  to  the  eye,  that  it  seems 
as  if  one's  last  dying  thoughts  might  be  : — '  Now,  I  am  about  to 
see  something  more  glorious  than  Italy  !'  " 

After  this  out-pouring,  Alexandrine  went  on  witli  her  record, 
inserting  the  passages  and  letters  she  bad  written  at  the  time. 


S   TO   PAULINE, 

P  nkiiote,Ootobsr9tb,  iSjs. 

"  My  dear  little  Sister— S  e  }  ester  lay  we  are  in  Italy. 
I  bless  God  for  it,  and  I  do  hope  t  wdl  be  the  means  of  restor- 
ing Albert's  health.  I  feel  more  piss  o  iteiy  fond  of  this  country 
than  ever.  I  am  always  so  e  chi  ted  to  return  to  it.  There  is 
music  in  tlie  street  at  this  i  lome  t  such  fine  voices,  singing 
familiar  iurs  I  Albert  is  as  delighted  to  be  here  as  I  am.  I  like 
to  be  writing  to  you  whilst  listening  to  tliis  singing.  There  is  a 
charm,  a  perfume,  an  indescribable  attraction  about  Italy,  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  there  is  so  much  that  one  hears  con- 
tinually found  fault  with.  Do  you  not  also  fee!  this  smania  for 
Italy?  Ail  other  countries  seem  to  me  so  cold  and  common- 
place in  comparison.  It  is  only  the  East  and  Spain  I  fancy, 
which  possess  the  same  kind  of  poetical  charm.  What  will  you 
say  to  this  burst  of  enthusiasm  ?  My  letters  have  been  more 
than  common-place  lately.  Well,  you  see  we  have  come  safely 
so  far,  and  to-morrow,  please  God,  we  shall  be  at  Venice.  Only 
think,  tliose  singers — to  whom  we  sent  down  a  zwanziger — came 
up-stairs,  and  have  been  singing  and  acting  for  us,  'Uh  Segreto 
d'Impotianza'  whilst  I  was  writing  alt  this.  They  act  admirably, 
and  I  wish  that  you  and  Eugenie  could  have  heard  the  prima 
donna  sing  ^ Le  Jiomeo.' "  They  did  arrive  at  Venice  the  next 
day,  Saturday,  the  loth  of  October,  and  the  following  letter  from 
Alexandrine  to  M.  de  Montalembert,  is  dated  the  15th  October, 
1833.  At  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  this  letter,  these  words 
were  written :  ("  Albert  does  not  like  the  first  page  of  my  letter, 
but  I  do  hope,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me 
for  what  I  say,  nor  think  it  comes  from  any  bad  feeling.") 
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"My  dear  Montal — I  am  going  to  write  you  a  volume, 
though  I  have  not  much  time,  because  ever  since  Albert  received 
at  Vienna  your  letter  of  the  31st,  I  have  been  composing  the  said 
volume  in  my  head.  Whether  you  have  time  to  read  it  or  not, 
■write  it  I  must.  ...  If  you  knew  Albert's  life  better,  you 
would  not  think  him  so  much  happier  than  yourself.  What  man 
of  his  age  would  not  feel  it  a  great  trial  to  be  shackled  during  his 
best  years,  by  a  multiplicity  of  restraints,  aud  to  be  condemned 
with  a  singularly  quiet  and  active  disposition,  to  complete 
quiescence  ;  to  suffer  more  or  less  every  day,  causing  anxiety  to 
a  wife  that  he  loves  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  in  any 
great  inequality  of  happiness,  I  believe  in  compensation.  They 
seem  to  me  to  consist  with  our  ideas  of  God's  justice,  and  I  have 
so  often  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  erroneous  nature  of 
men's  judgments  with  regard  to  the  happiness  or  the  unhappiness 
of  others,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think — generally  speaking — 
that  the  beggar  is  no  worse  off  than  the  person  from  whom  he 
begs,  and  if  the  latter  has  troubles  of  conscience,  then  without 
doubt  he  is  the  most  miserable  of  the  two. 

"  I  have  been  married  eighteen  months,  and  without  any  exag- 
geration, there  have  not  been  fifteen  days  in  which  I  have  been 
free  from  anxiety  about  Albert's  health.  Ever  since  I  have 
known  him,  how  much  suffering  and  trouble  have  always  been 
mixed  up  with  my  happiness !  What  did  not  I  go  through  when 
I  thought  he  was  dying  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and  I  was  not  allowed 
to  see  him  1  Do  you  not  think  that  these  continual  terrors,  and 
that  obstinate  disease,  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  great  a  trial 
to  me  as  is  for  you  the  one  you  speak  of?     .     .     . 

"October  23rd. — I  have  left  this  letter  unfinished  for  the  last 
week,  but  I  will  go  on  with  it  now,  for  I  feel  I  must  unburden 
myself  thoroughly.  Let  me  speak  to  you  with  the  greatest  open- 
ness. I  should  deal  as  freely  as  a  sister  with  you,  for  a  sister 
could  not  love  you  better  than  I.  I  have  also  a  sorrow  akin  to 
yours,  which  is  continually  on  my  mind.  There  is  nothii^  that 
would  make  me  so  happy  as  to  be  of  the  same  religion  as  Albert ; 
but  besides  the  doubts  I  still  have,  I  am  kept  back  by  the  feel- 
ings that  I  should  break  my  beloved  mother's  heart;  tliat  mother 
to  whom  I  owe  the  happiness  of  being  Albert's  wife.  I  should 
break  her  heart  iitwardly,  and  perhaps  bodily,  too.  I  know  she 
will  never  believe  that  Catholics  think  it  possible  that  those  of 
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another  faith  can  be  saved.  And  how  could  a  mother  bear  such 
a  thought?  Indeed,  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  believe  that  my 
poor  fiitlier  was  excluded  from  salvation,  and  that  by  making 
my  choice  between  two  religions,  I  was  separating  myself  from 
him  for  ever,  I  believe  I  should  forsake  Albert,  who  is  sure  of 
Heaven,  and  cleave  to  my  poor  father,  like  the  Pagan  prince." 
(Here  she  relates  at  length,  the  story  already  quoted,  of  which 
she  was  so  fond,  of  an  unbaptized  heathen  king.)  "  I  fear  tliat 
with  your  usual  severity  you  will  stigmatise  this  as  weakness. 
But  I  remember  that  you  were  very  much  touched  by  what  is 
said  of  the  mother  of  Tobias,  who  would  not  he  comforted  for  her 
son's  departure,  though  it  was  Almighty  God  who  commanded 
him  to  go.  Well,  it  was  weakness,  but  nobody  thinks  of  blaming 
her.  My  position  is  a  panful  one,  and  I  cannot  help  rejoicing 
that  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind,  and  I  do  not  wish  for  in- 
struction, or  to  be  convinced  that  it  would  be  my  duty  to  go 
against  my  mother  on  tltis  point  Dear  friend,  if  you  have  any 
charity  you  wUl  pity,  and  not  condemn  me,  I  try  as  much  as  I 
can  to  cast  this,  my  heavy  burthen,  on  Oiu"  Blessed  Lord,  I 
also  ask  tlie  Virgin  and  Saints  to  pray  for  me,  for  I  believe  in 
their  intercession  in  some  sort  of  way,  more  tlian  I  do  in  some 
others  of  your  doctrines.  It  is  your  Pope  whom  I  cannot  yet 
believe  in."  (Alexandrine  wrote  afterwards  on  the  margin  of 
this  page,  "And  non'  if  I  did  not  believe  in  the  Popfe,  I  should 
not  feel  that  I  was  a  Christian.")  "  Well,  I  hope  God's  good- 
ness will  deliver  me  from  this  torture  and  difficulty  which  embit- 
ter my  life.  /  hope,  for  I  have  that  blessing  which  the  Divine 
Mercy  has  made  a  virtue.  Who  is  it  that  said  :  '  That  must  be  a 
Divine  religion  which  makes  a  virtue  of  hope.'  Dear  friend,  I 
wanted  to  say  it  You  do  not  hope  enough.  It  is  a  fault  as 
well  as  a  misfortune.  You  see  that  Albert  and  I,  whom  you 
envy,  have  also  sorrows,  though  God  forbid  we  should  not  grate- 
fully acknowledge  our  happiness  too.  And  do  you  think  that 
there  are  not  many  people  who  envy  you  ?  You  have  religion, 
learning,  and  poetry,  for  your  friends,  and  good  friends  they  are. 
Then,  how  many  mterests  there  are  in  your  life ;  and  does  our 
friendship  go  quite  for  nothing  ?  You  always  forget  us,  Albert 
and  me !  When  I  remember  that  after  the  first  days  of  awe  and 
reverence  you  inspired  me  with,  I  grew  so  bold  as  to  throw  eau- 
de-Cologne  and  orris  powder  at  you,  and  got  you  to  order  me  a 
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bonnet,  I  feel  you  must  forgive  everything  1  .  .  .  .  But,  dear 
friend,  I  must  really  now  leave  off,  for  you  must  be  bored  to 
death  with  this  long  scribble.  Who  knows  if  you  will  even  read 
it  ?  Please  write  to  me  very  soon.  We  have  heard  of  your 
speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  ;  how  I  should  like  to  read  it ; 
and  how  I  wish  we  may  see  you  soon  1  Were  you  ever  at  Ve- 
nice ?     It  is  so  interesting.     Always  your  sister  and  friend, 

"  Alex." 

alexandrine  to  pauline  and  eugenie. 

'■Venics,  Octol)crJ7lti,  1835. 

"  Good-night,  my  dear  sisters,  I  am  not  the  least  inclined  to 
write.  The  sirocco  is  dreadful.  It  is  quite  as  oppressive  at 
Venice  as  at  Naples,  and  I  feel  for  the  first  time  tliat  nervous 
effect  of  it  wliich  my  mother  and  Albert  used  to  complain  of, 
viz.,  a  difBculty  in  forming  the  letters  in  writing,  so  read  tliis  let- 
ter if  you  can.  I  have  a  great  smania  to  see  you  again,  my  dar- 
ling sisters.  We  certainly  see  very  little  of  each  other  since  we 
have  been  sisters,  and  were  much  oftener  together  when  we  were 
only  friends.  Have  you — any  of  you — I  want  to  know,  had  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  what  we  should  have  chosen,  had  it  been 
a  matter  Gi  pleasure,  between  spending  die  winter  here,  or  at 
Eoury,  with  that  dear  family  party  where  we  are  the  Only  missing 
ones  ?  I  must  say,  it  would  vex  me  to  think  that  your  father  had 
such  a  doubt,  and  for  his  own  satisfaction  I  should  Hke  him  to 
be  convinced  that  Eoury  could  not  be  so  good  for  Albert's  health 
as  Venice  or  Pisa,  As  to  the  moral  good  and  comfort  it  would 
have  given  him  to  spend  tliis  winter  with  you  all,  there  can  be 
no  two  opinions  about  it ;  and  you  know  well  enough  how  I  like 
and  enjoy  our  large  gatherings.  Eut  as  I  am  quite  aware  that 
this  place  is  far  better  for  his  health,  I  am  glad  we  are  here.  It 
is  also  impossible  not  to  love  Italy ;  and  Venice  is  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting,  so  I  cheerfully  make  up  my  mind  to  what  the 
doctors,  not  ourselves,  decided.  And  now,  Madame,  and  Made- 
moiselle, how  comes  it  that  you  do  not  write  a  line  to  your  poor 
sister-in-law  Alex,  who  sends  you  whole  volumes,  to  which  you 
do  not  vouchsafe  the  least  bit  of  an  answer  ?  And  she  who  holds 
so  much  to  getting  answers  to  what  she  says.  Mademoiselle 
Eugenie,  on  the  day  of  her  arrival  at  Paris,  scribbles  very  deceit- 
fully to  that  poor  Alexandrine,  '  How  can  I  hke  Paris  when  I 
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have  not  time  to  write  to  you  ?'  Oh,  what  an  untruth  1  and  now 
that  she  has  left  Paris  not  one  hne  does  slie  send  me ;  not  one 
poor  little  description  of  Boiiry,  which  I  am  dying  to  be  able  to 
picture  to  myself  As  to  Madame  Pauline,  she  writes  a  letter 
certainly  on  the  12th  of  September,  which  perfectly  satisfies  me 
{I  beg  to  say  this  is  not  always  the  case) ;  but  in  that  letter  she 
promises  another,  which  was  to  folbw  immediately,  and  now  a 
month  has  passed,  and  no  such  letter  has  appeared  !  Your  pa- 
rents write  much  oftener  than  you  ;  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourselves,  young  ladies !  Another  family  defect  is  to  write 
without  answering,  and  to  repeat  questions  which  have  already 
been  answered.  Still,  on  the  whole,  you  are  not  a  bad  set  of 
correspondents.  My  father-in-law  in  his  last  letter  praises  our 
dear  Eugenie  immensely ;  and  Albert  (rather  uncivil  to  his  wife, 
I  think !)  says  that  she  is  more  delightful  and  captivating  than 
either  you,  Pauline,  or  I !  Good-bye,  Eugenie ;  love  me,  and 
write  to  me.  I  love  you  dearly.  God  bless  you !  Tell  Fernand, 
when  he  comes,  to  bring  me  some  songs,  and  all  the  music  he 
can  steal  from  the  pianoforte  at  Boury,  without  creating  too 
much  notice ;  I  have  left  all  mine  at  Leghorn,  and  do  not  want 
to  send  for  it." 

EUGENIE  TO   ALEXANDRINE. 

"  Boiiif,  November  5th,  1S55. 

"  Did  anybody  ever  write  that  it  had  entered  into  anybody's 
head  to  imagine  that  you  were  spending  the  winter  out  of  choice 
at  Venice  instead  of  with  us  ?  When  we  talk  of  nothing  else 
here  than  of  your  taste  for  family  parties  and  a  country  life,  and 
tliat  we  are  ill  longing  foi  your  return,  because  we  know  how 
you  will  malie  us  enjoy  om  home  i  It  is  true  that  we  had  for  a 
moment  been  foolish  enou,;h  to  thmk  you  might  have  spent  the 
winter  at  Bours,  and  our  heids  bemg  full  of  that  notion,  we 
were  a  little  disappomted  when  we  heard  of  Venice.  But  now, 
if  you  only  knew  how  sorrj  we  should  be  that  you  were  here!  It 
is  only  November  yet,  and  we  are  suffering  so  much  from  the 
cold,  that  we  do  not  know  where  to  sit,  or  how  to  light  fires 
enough.  The  wind  is  piercing,  and  the  idea  of  Albert  crossing 
these  cold  passages,  and  going  up  and  down  these  icy  staircases, 
makes  one  quite  shiver.  Oh,  no,  dear  friends,  God  keep  you 
safely  in  Italy,  for  if  we  feel  the  difference  of  climate  so  much, 
wliat  would  it  be  for  him  ?     Oh,  Alex,  how  often  I  long  to  be 
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with  you,  and  to  begin  again  at  Venice,  not  the  anxieties,  but  the 
Sorrento  sort  of  life,  and  to  help  you,  dear,  dearest  sister,  in  ah 
your  minute  daily  cares.  You  are  so  loveable  in  that  sort  of  in- 
timacy." 

Fernand  in  the  same  letter :  "  How  do  you  do,  dear  little 
friends  ?  Whilst  Eugenie  writes  a  note  to  Emma,  'which  I  am 
to  take,  I  have  seized  on  a  pen,  and  beg  to  announce  that  you 
will  soon  see  me.  Dear  people,  I  wish  I  could  write  something 
that  would  amnse  yoii,  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot;  I  have  no 
funny  ideas.  Eugenie's  note  is  finished,  and  I  must  go.  Good- 
bye, dear  little  people.  Tell  dear  old  Albert,  with  my  love,  that 
r  shall  bring  with  me  lots  of  music,  novels,  plays,  scraps,  and 
chit-chat  to  amuse  you  witli  this  winter.    Good-bye." 

Eugenie  goes  on ;  "  What  a  man  that  Fernand  is  I  he  writes  such 
a  large  hand,  and  wastes  no  end  of  paper.  I  must  tell  you  that 
my  throat  is  in  a  very  bad  state  since  my  return  to  France.  It 
has  been  so  painful  lately  that  I  am  not  allowed  to  sing  or  to 
read  aloud,  and  I  may  soon  be  forbidden  even  to  speak !  My 
voice  is  almost  gone,  and  if  I  sing  for  a  minute,  I  am  quite  ex- 
hausted. I  am  taking  a  sort  of  syrup,  which  is  to  do  me  good, 
I  am  told,  but  hitherto  it  seems  rather  to  hurt  me.  My  poor 
singing  is  what  I  most  regret.  The  doctor  says  that  if  I  want  to 
get  well  I  must  be  a  whole  year  without  using  my  voice.  It  is 
the  sharp,  sudden  cold  which  has  seized  me  by  the  throat  like  a 
robber.  Olga's  eyes  are  worse  too  ;  the  cold  does  not  suit  her 
either.  Think,  then,  how  happy  I  must  be  that  your  dear  hus- 
band is  not  exposed  to  it.  Albertine  is  at  the  convent,  very 
well,  very  good,  gaining  prizes,  and  preparing  for  her  First  Com- 
munion My  deal  friends,  here  la  another  letter  from  you  !  Dear 
Alex,  it  IS  like  jourself  to  be  always  doing  everything  to  keep  up 
your  own  spirits  and  those  of  others  I  am  sure  you  dote  on 
that  Englishman  who  h*s  been  worse  than  Albert,  and  who  is 
now  quite  wdl  again,  thanks  to  Venice  air  I  Well,  now  I  must 
have  done  I  hope  my  letter  is  long  enough,  and  that  I  have 
made  «p  for  past  deficiencies  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  you  a  mi- 
nute, and  henceforward  I  shall  alwajs  wiite  with  your  last  letter 
open  before  me  I  shall  in  that  w  av  be  certain  to  answer  ex- 
actly. Good  b)c,  my  dear  fuend,  whom  I  love  with  all  my  heart, 
and  admuc  with  all  my  mind  God  bless  you  both,  for  two  such 
little  people  are  not  eisil}  found  on  earth  1" 
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ALBERT  TO   HIS   FARENTS. 

■'Vsn{ce,  November  I7tb, 

"  My  dear  Father  and  sweet  Mother  —  I  answer  your 
dear  letters  of  the  30th  and  31st  at  the  same  time.  I  see  you 
have  evidently  given  up  for  the  present  all  idea  of  coming  to 
Italy.  We  are  very  sorry  for  it,  but  understand  all  the  difficulties 
in  the  way.  Yet  all  you  say  about  your  health,  my  dear  father, 
maltes  me  afraid  of  the  winter  for  you  either  at  Paris  or  Botiry. 

"  Dearest  mother,  perhaps  you  don't  know  that  you  have  writ- 
ten me  the  most  enchanting  letter.  But  I  cannot  yet  answer  all 
your  questions,  for  I  have  only  been  twice  to  St.  Mark's,  and  am, 
indeed,  delighted  with  its  wonderful  and  mysterious  architecture, 
which  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  Venice  cannot  be  under- 
stood in'our  day ;  but  the  more  I  see  that  magnificent  Piazza, 
the  dome  of  St.  Marli,  and  the  Campanile,  the  more  I  ara  in  love 
with  them.  Our  apartment  is  charming,  and  the  view  from  it 
lovely,  which,  besides  all  the  other  reasons,  make  us  prefer  Ve- 
nice a  thousand  times  to  Pisa.  You  ask  me  how  we  came  into 
Italy  this  time  j  we  passed,  as  you  did,  through  Ponteba, 
Though  this  entrance  is  less  beautiful  than  any  of  the  others,  we 
had  a  feeling  like  that  of  love  for  one's  native  land  when  we 
heard  tlie  'Si  Sigiwre^  instead  of  the  tongue  of  our  heavy,  tire- 
some, German  post  boys.  We  passed  through  Klagenfurth,  and 
thought,  dearest  Father  and  Mother,  of  your  having  been  mar- 
ried there.  We  can  form  no  plans  as  yet,  but  towards  the  spring 
we  fully  intend  to  make  our  way  to  France.  I  am  dying  to  get 
there.  We  love  you  with  our  whole  hearts.  We  live  with  you  in 
thought,  and  long  for  the  time  when  we  shall  share  your  dear  fa- 
mily life.  Fecnand's  arrival  is  what  we  are  now  impatiently  look- 
ing forward  to,  and  we  talk  of  nothing  but  what  we  shall  do  when 
he  comes.  According  to  my  usual  habit,  I  do  not  mention  my 
health,  for  the  good  reason  that  it  is  capital.     .     .     ,     ." 

In  spite  of  the  confidence  these  letters  seem  to  imply,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  one  of  Alexandrine's,  shows  the  sad  anxiety 
she  was  feeling.  She  used  to  conquer  it,  and  to  force  herself  to 
trust.  Nevertheless,  that  time  was  one  of  deeper  melancholy  to 
her,  than  any  other  of  her  Hfe.  Earthly  joys  were  vanishing 
from  her  grasp,  and  she  had  not  yet  found  the  happiness  which 
God  alone  can  give.     "  Oh,  if  in  the  grave  there  is  a  sense  of 
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being  asleep,  a  quiet  awaiting  of  God's  judgment,  with  a  con- 
science unburthened  with  any  great  crime,  a  repose  not  without 
thought,  but  free  from  the  puzzling  troubles  of  earth,  then  there 
may  be  something  sweeter  in  the  feeling  that  one's  lot  is  ful- 
filled, than  all  in  this  world  can  oiFer :  for  whatever  joys  are  to 
be  found  in  it,  they  are  always  mingled  with  anxiety  or  shame — 
both  intolerable  drawbacks.  I  do  not,  perhaps,  express  what  I 
mean,  but  the  real  truth  is  that  I  pine  for  repose,  and  if  old  age 
or  death  itself  can  give  it  me,  I  shall  welcome  them  both.  If 
this  seems  to  you  very  sad,  do  not  attach  importance  to  it.  I 
have  a  headache ;  but  I  am  In  good  spirits  in  spite  of  these 
thoughts."  Seven  years  afterwards,  by  the  side  of  those  words, 
"  I  pine  for  repose;  if  old  age  or  death  can  give  it  me,  I  shall  wet- 
come  t/tem  both"  she  wrote  on  the  margin,  "  Be/ore  old  age  and 
death.  Faith  has  given  me  this  repose." 

EUGENIE  TO  ALEXANDRINE. 

"Boury,  November  13th. — Friday  evening  in  my  room,  by 
such  a  good  fire  I  Only  I  wish  it  was  not  Friday,  and  the 
13th !  My  poor  dear  Fernand  is  sitting  talking  to  me  for  the 
last  time.  He  starts  to-morrow,  and  though  I  am  very  glad  he 
goes  to  you,  it  makes  me  not  a  little  sad  to  part  with  him.  We 
are  so  happy,  and  get  on  so  beautifully  together !  I  had  a  quar- 
rel with  Pauline  the  other  day.  It  arose  from  a  sentence  in  her 
letter  to  you,  which  I  chanced  to  read.  We  both  cried,  and  then 
we  kissed  each  other,  and  finally  we  agreed  to  tell  you  all  about 
it,  and  said  that  you  were  a  charming  judge,  before  whom  every- 
thing may  be  laid.  But  do  you  not  know  what  we  said  besides  ? 
We  agreed  that  nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  time  between 
iifteen  and  twenty,  and  that  however  happy  one  may  be  later, 
those  years  are  the  most  perfect  in  life,  it  may  be,  because  one 
is  less  conscious  of  it.  There  is  then  an  instinctive  want  of  joy, 
affection,  and  amusement,  and  not  the  least  misgiving  as  to  at- 
taining them.  The  path  which  leads  to  them  seems  so  bright 
and  fair.  The  scent  of  flowers  is  ecstacy  in  those  days,  and  fine 
weather  makes  one  jump  for  joy.  The  mind  is  full  of  everything 
and  nothing.  I  have  entered  upon  a  wide  subject.  I  have  not 
time  to  go  on  with  it.  Here  is  poor  Fernand  wishing  me  good- 
bye.    He  goes  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Oh,  I  am  very 
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Horry  for  it.     Poor  dear  brother  !    So  there  must  be  always  part- 
ings !" 

The  quarrel  of  which  Eugenie  speaks  in  this  letter  arose  from 
my  having  fancied  that  in  a  circumstance  wliich  had  lately  oc- 
curred, she  had  not  spoken  to  me  with  her  usual  frankness,  and 
I  had  expressed  this  doubt  and  fear  in  a  letter  which  happened 
to  fall  into  her  hands.  This  grieved  her,  for  it  was  the  first  time 
I  had  said  anything  to  our  sister-in-law  which  I  had  not  said  to 
her.  We  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  Alexandrine,  who  decided 
that  I  was  quite  in  the  wrong,  I  received  her  letter  at  Paris, 
where  I  was  spending  a  few  days,  and  sent  it  on  to  Eugenie,  at 
Eoury.  But  dear  Eugenie  was  never  inclined  to  assent  to  a 
judgment  favorable  to  hei*self,  and  unfavorable  to  me  ;  and  she 
was  very  ill-pleased  with  Alexandrine's  verdict.  She  wrote  me  a 
dear  letter  on 


"  My  DEAR  LITTLE  Darling  Pauline — You  are  quite  right 
to  forbid  my  writing  to  Alex,  for  I  am  very  angry  with  her. 
You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  accusing  you.  I  Accuse  you/ 
Why  the  very  thought  of  it  makes  me  cry  !  especially  when  I 
was  the  one  really  to  blame  1  Did  I  not  go  and  complain  to 
her,  and  was  not  all  this  trouble  my  own  fault  ?  It  was  wrong, 
wrong,  and  all  my  fault  Forgive  me,  for  it  was  my  doing.  No- 
thing, nothing  on  earth  can  create  the  least  coldness  between  us 
— our  souls  are  linked  together  like  the  bodies  of  the  Siamese 
twins.  What  hurts  one  hurts  the  other.  We  may  live  and  act 
separately,  but  we  must  always  feel  and  love  alike.  My  darling 
Pauline,  forgive  me  for  having  been  the  cause  of  the  harsh  words 
which  our  mutual  friend  has  written.  Would  1  had  been  there  to 
kiss  away  the  tears  from  your  dear  eyes  !  Promise  me  that  you 
will  write  to  Alexandrine,  and  tell  her  what  I  say.  All  this  only 
serves  to  show  how  Impossible  it  would  be  for  anything  to  alter 
our  friendship  in  the  least." 

ALBERT  TO   HIS   I'ATHER. 

"  My  dearest  Father — I  have  received  your  dear  letter  of 
the  30th  of  October  ;  such  a  kind  and  delightful  one.  Oh  !  my 
dear  father,  how  very  much  I  love,  and  how  touched  Alexandrine 
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is  by  all  you  say !  I  am  so  afraid  of  your  suffering  from  this 
winter  in  France.  Do  come  as  soon  as  possible,  and  warm 
yourself  in  Italy,  where  the  sun  is  never  long  without  shining. 
Poor  Fernand  will  be  frozen  on  the  road.  It  :s  very  good  of 
him  to  come  to  us.  1  feel  it  very  much,  but  have  almost  a  scru- 
ple about  his  doing  it.  I  shall  keep  him  in  exercise  by  getting 
him  to  walk  with  Alexandrine,  who,  if  left  alone,  would  very 
willingly  stay  in  the  house  the  whole  winter.  She  thinks  mov- 
ing about  the  room  sufficient  exercise,  and  she  certainly  takes  a 
great  deal  in  that  way,  I  wish  you  could  see  her  busy  about  her 
household  affairs ;  with  her  provisions  of  rice,  candles,  coffee, 
sugar,  &c.,  and  giving  out  these  things  every  day.  We  have  a 
kitchen-maid,  whom  she  directs,  and  all  goes  on  with  order, 
regularity,  and  economy.  Is  not  that  creditable  for  a  person 
who  was  considered  capable  of  everything  except  tlie  manage- 
ment of  a  house  ?  Are  you  afraid  that  the  poetry  of  life  may 
suffer  ?  Well,  perhaps  a  little  at  the  moments  of  actual  over- 
looking and  work,  but  in  the  salon  you  will  find  her  again  the 
same  cliarming,  refined,  captivating  Alexandrine  of  other  days. 
In  short,  my  dear  father,  God  seems  to  have  created  my  home 
on  purpose  to  make  me  happy,  for  a  mere  housewife  would  have 
destroyed  me,  and  I  should  also  have  been  bored  with  a  fine 
lady  who  would  have  been  good  for  nothing  in  one's  home.  We 
have  already  made  a  number  of  acquaintances  here.  As  nobody 
expects  me  to  return  visits,  I  am  much  pleased  with  their  civili- 
ties. Good-bye,  my  dear  father.  Alex  and  I  love  you  more 
than  we  can  express." 

At  the  end  of  one  of  my  letters,  at  this  time,  Eugenie  wrote  to 
Alexandrine  as  follows  ; — "When  I  pray  to  become  good,  I  see 
you  far,  far  in  advance  of- me  on  the  long  road  of  perfection.  I 
admire  your  character  so  much ;  it  has  so  much  force,  so  much 
sweetness,  courage,  tenderness,  and  fidelity.  You  do  not  give 
way  to  discouragement ;  you  rise  so  quickly  again.  Oh !  God 
has  been  very  good  to  our  Albert,  and  He  will  complete  his  hap- 
piness. I  have  no  fear  about  the  one  great  thought.  God  wdl 
lead  you.  You  are  His  own  gende  sheep,  which  He  calls,  with- 
out frightening.  He  will  grant  us  a  peaceful  consent,  and  will 
bring  it  all  about  without  wounding  your  mother's  heart.  My 
Alex,  I  shall  pray  so  ardently  for  you  !" 
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ALBERT  TO  PAULINE. 

"  Dear  Pauline— Alex  has  received  your  letter,  which,  on 
account  of  the  postage  not  being  paid,  did  not  reach  hcve  for 
so  long.  You  are  great  darlings,  both  you  and  Eugenie,  and  all 
the  pretty  things  you  say  to  Alex  make  me  love  you  ten  times 
more  than  ever,  if  that  were  possible.  She  deserves  all  your  love, 
for  there  are  not  many  women  like  her.  One  ought  to  be,  as  I 
am,  the  object  of  her  solicitude,  to  understand  the  sweetness  and 
tenderness  of  her  incessant  self-devotion,  God  bless  and  reward 
her!  You  give  us  an  immense  wish  to  read  Montal's  speech, 
and  I  am  certain  beforehand  that  I  shall  like  it,  for  wheUier  it  is 
enthusiastic  or  not,  it  comes  at  any  rate  from  the  heart  of  my 
dear  friend,  and  nothing  but  what  is  good  can  flow  from  such  a 

source.     You  say  that tliinks  it  a  singular  speech.     What 

does  he  mean  by  that  ?  It  is  a  mean  term  which  expresses  no- 
thing, praise  or  blame.  Others,  you  tell  me,  are  of  opinion  that 
religion  and  politics  should  be  kept  apart.  Those  good  people 
do  not  perceive  tiiat,  in  these  days,  everything  turns  on  religious 
questions,  and  that  religion,  which  they  affect  to  speak  of  in  a 
patronizing  or  contemptuous  manner,  is  in  fact  the  tone  of  every- 
thing, and  even  of  those  politics  which  they  would  fain  separate 
from  it,  poor  freethinkers  that  they  are  I" 

ALEXANDRINE  TO   M.   DE   MONTALEMBERT, 

"  Venice,  December  3rd,  1B3S, 

"  Do  you  recognise  this  paper  ?  You  bought  it  for  me  your- 
self at  Leghorn  !  How  comes  it  that  I  have  delayed,  not  for  a 
week,  but  for  a  single  day,  answering  your  letter,  which  has  given 
me  so  much  pleasure?  I  was  afraid  of  what  you  might  say  in 
reply  to  mine,  and  now  you  write  more  kindly  to  me  than  ever. 
I  am  so  grateful,  and  you  have  made  me  so  happy !  Dear  friend, 
when  I  spoke  of  your  sensitiveness,  it  was  not  from  our  experi- 
ence of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  we  always  think  and  say  that  few 
fiiends,  even  the  most  intimate  ones,  would  be  so  unceremonious 
and  50  like  a  brother  in  every  way,  as  you  are  with  us  j  but  it  is 
your  austerity  of  character  in  other  cases  which  makes  us  a  little 
afraid  for  ourselves.  You  would  pity  and  laugh  at  me  at  tlie 
same  time,  my  dear  Montal,  if  you  knew  how  I  am  given  up 
body  and  sou!  to  household  cares.  There  is  not  a  trace  left  of 
'  the  poetical  Alexandrine.'     The  present  one  is  surrounded  with 
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stores  of  oil  pftatici  rice  candles  &.c  and  is  perfectly  well 
acqua  nted  is  I  beg  jou  tc  believe  Tilth  the  prices  of  every- 
thing tggs  mdndei  \ou  would  be  charmed  with  om  lo  Iging. 
It  IS  ten  times  as  comfortable  a'^  the  house  at  Pisa  in  the  best 
Situation  and  with  the  best  vie\\  n  Venice  I  am  quite  en- 
glossed  by  domestc  duties  seeing  that  I  hwe  a  kitcl  en-maid 
seventy  four  years  old  and  that  our  poor  Julian  has  been  ill  for 
the  last  four  weeks  Oh  '  what  absurd  things  I  write  to  you. 
My  pen  as  usual  draws  me  on  to  chatter  awaj  most  ui  warrant- 
ably.  The  inamense  time  I  waste  with  my  kitclien-maid  has 
proved  to  me  that  our  Antonlnl  {at  Pisa),  in  spite  of  the  ap- 
parent moderation  of  his  prices,  used  to  take  me  in  a  little.  But 
if  our  purse  suffered, /(Js/rj  fared  better.  We  are  living  in  the 
same  house  as  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  an  Englishman,  who  lends 
us  books,  amongst  others  the  Koran,  which  interests  us  very 
much,  and  Byron,  and  numbers  of  others  about  Venice.  But 
he  hates  Moore,  and  will  not  admit  that  he  has  written  a  single 
good  line  of  poetry, 

"  Dear  friend,  my  mother  writes  that  she  hopes  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  with  me  next  year,  and  entreats  me  to  remain  always 
finn  in  our  faith.  Oh,  when  shall  I  be  calm  and  at  peace  ?  I 
have  had  all  through  life  less  of  that  blessing  than  of  any  other ! 
Venice  continues,  thank  God,  to  agree  with  Albert,  though  the 
weather  has  been  too  cold  and  damp  for  him  to  go  out.  Are 
you  yourself  quite  well?  Please  answer  this  question.  Albert 
thinks  the  first  sheet  of  my  letter  savors  dreadfully  of  the 
kitchen.  It  is  quite  true.  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  and  beg  your 
pardon;  but  the  fact  is  that  our  poor  little  old  woman  has  so  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  cooking,  that  it  is  I  who  teach  her,  and  this  is 
such  a  new  talent,  that  I  cannot  help  boasting  of  it.  And  then 
I  was  encouraged  by  your  kind  request  for  household  details. 

"There  is  a  sentence  in  your  letter  to  Albert  which  made  us 
laugh  the  whole  of  the  day.  Who  would  ever  fancy  that  you 
wrote  such  things  to  us  from  a  convent?  Dear  friend,  with  all 
your  gravity  you  manage  to  be  very  amusing.  You  will  never 
have  so  affectionate  a  friend  as  Albert.  Even  I  see  some  defects 
in  you,  but  in  his  eyes  you  are  perfection,  and  he  would  take  any 
treatment  from  you  without  a  complaint.  Farewell.  May  God 
bless  and  make  you  happy.  Your  Sister  (I  may  say  that;  you  do 
not  object  to  it?)     Pray  for  me,  and  write  to  me," 
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ALDERT   IN  THE  SAME   LETTER. 

"  Dear  Friend— I  am  not  in  the  mood  for  waiting  to-day,  and 
as  Alex  has  answered  at  length  your  kind  letter  of  the  loth  of 
November,  I  shall  put  off  doing  so  till  another  day.  I  want  to 
say  only  that  as  time  goes  on,  I  find  more  and  more  comfort  in 
your  friendship,  and  that  I  thank  God  with  all  my  heart  for  our 
intimacy.  It  is  inexpressibly  sweet  to  me  that  my  wife  is  in- 
cluded in  it.  Be  always  her  friend.*  Affections  of  this  sort  only 
increase  as  lime  goes  on.  Your  letters,  are  looked  forward  to 
and  welcomed  as  if  they  were  a  brother's!  Write  to  us  often, 
but  to  her  rather  than  me.  You  can  do  her  so  much  good. 
There  is  asubjectwhichcannotbe  touched  upon  except  by  afriend, 
and  a  friend  whose  heart  and  mind  are  as  well  known  to  us  as 
yours,  and  who  is  more  likely  than  others  to  succeed  in  broach- 
ing it  Such  subjects  of  conversation  will  be  moreover  very  use- 
ful to  me,  for  I  am  in  a  sad  state  of  tepidity.  What  pains  me 
most  is  the  fear  that  this  apathy  which  has  taken  hold  of  me 
must  arise  from  self-indulgence  and  neglect  This  invalid  exis- 
tence and  minute  precautions  take  all  energy  out  of  me.  I  never 
had  much,  but  now  there  is  none.  If  my  body  could  recover 
strength  and  elasticity,  perhaps  my  tone  would  get  stronger. 
You  can  therefore  understand  how  little  I  am  likely  to  influence 
the  mind  of  my  angel  wife  beneficially.  Far  from  being  her 
guide  in  anything,  I  owe  it  to  her  that  I  am  not  utterly  pros- 
trate." 

ALEXANDRINE  TO   PAULINE  AND   KUGENIE. 

"  It  is  foolish  of  me,  dear  little  sisters,  to  sit  down  at  past 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  to  write  to  you ;  but  I  have  a  strange 
passion  for  writing  at  night,  and  the  post  goes  out  at  two  in  the 
day  time.  My  household  duties,  which  increase  every  day,  the 
journeys  backwards  and  forwards,  the  time  spent  in  Albert's 
room,  all  this  (and  not  my  poor  toilet,  as  I  dare  say  you  think)  fill 
up  a  good  part  of  the  morning.  Alas  I  I  am  much  less  well  got  up 
than  I  used  to  be,  I  have  given  up  not  onlymany  of  the  things 
which  you  considered  exaggerated,  but  some  which  you  thought 
essential.  I  am  becoming  matter-of-fact,  common-place,  unre- 
fined, a  regular  house-wife,  a  cook,  anything  you  please  to  ima- 
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giue,  and  it  is  terrible  to  think  how  it  suits  me !  Not  that  I  am 
pleased  with  myself.  The  way  in  which  I  nurse  Albert,  which 
you  praise  me  for,  has  no  merit  in  it  whatever.  If  you  ask  Put- 
bus,  he  wiil  tel!  you,  as  he  has  told  me,  that  I  have  a  natural 
taste  for  all  the  little  details  of  a  sick-room ;  that  I  shall  miss  tliis 
sort  of  thing  when  Albert  gets  well;  that  there  is  nothing  which 
amuses  me  more  than  to  measure,  arrange,  contrive,  Src.  What 
have  you  to  answer  to  that,  and  when  I  know  it  myself  to  be  the 
truth?  No,  I  have  no  merit,  bat  perhaps  I  am  blessed  with  a 
happy  disposition,  for  when  I  have  it  to  do,  I  like  attending  to 
household  matters,  and  when  it  is  otherwise,  I  like  just  as  much 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them.  I  like  travelling,  and 
I  like  staying  in  the  same  place.  I  am  glad  both  of  excitement 
and  repose.  I  like  to  be  idle  and  to  be  busy,  to  nurse  the  sick, 
finding  all  sorts  of  little  pleasures  in  the  occupation,  and  when 
my  sick  people  get  well,  I  think  it  is  pleasanter  still.  My  dear 
friends,  how  foolish  you  are  to  apologise  for  talking  of  yourselves, 
for  here  am  I,  writing  a  whole  letter  about  myself,  for  which  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon.  Oh!  my  dear  sisters,  what 
a  blessing  it  is  for  you  to  have  no  worries  about  religion.  When 
shall  I  see  my  way  out  of  my  present  state?  My  poor  mother 
writes  me  such  touching  letters.  Oh !  may  God  never  forsake 
me,  and  make  Albert  well  again !  I  cannot  break  my  mother's 
heart.  She  has  been  the  happiness  of  my  life  ;  she  has  allowed 
mc  to  marry  a  Catholic;  and  I  am  all  that  she  lias.  If  I  could 
act  truly,  I  would  examine,  study — and  trv  to  become  a  Catholic. 
The  Pope  is  my  difficulty.  I  think  I  am  convinced,  quasi  all 
the  rest. 

[Alexandrine  wrote  afterwards  on  the  margin : — "God  has  been 
very  patient  with  me."] 

"  Thanks,  my  dear  little  Eugenic,  foryour  comforting  words  on 
this  subject.  Farewell.  May  we  soon  meet  again.  If  you  knew 
how  1  love  you !" 

ALEXANDRINE  TO  PAULINE   AND   EUGENIE. 

"The  same  day 

"  Dear  Sisters — I  wish  you  could  see  us  with  Fernand.  We 
lead  such  a  pleasant  kind  of  dawdling  life— doing  nothing  at  all ; 
not  tliat  that  is  the  beauty  of  it,  but  we  are  so  happy,  so  snug. 
We  chat  so  comfortably  together.    It  is  charming,  and  dear  Fer- 
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nand  is  in  such  spirits.    He  does  not  seem  at  all  sorry  to  be  shut 
up  with  us  here." 

ALDERT  TO    HIS   MOTHER. 

"  My  Poor  dear  beloved  Mother — How  I  do  Jong  to  clasp 
you  to  my  breast  I  The  spring  is  still  so  far  off.  Seeing  dear 
Femand,  increases  if  possible  my  smania  to  be  with  you.  His 
arrival  has  been  a  great  joy  to  us.  He  was  fresh  from  home — 
coming  straight  to  us  from  you  all.  It  seemed  as  if  seeing  him 
we  saw  you  all  again.  And  then,  you  know,  dearest  mother,  I 
have  always  had  a  peculiar  fondness  for  Femand,  the  brother  of 
ray  childhood,  the  companion  of  its  sorrows  and  joys.  We  have 
grown  up  together,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that.  He  is  in 
very  good  looks,  and  I  feel  quite  proud  every  time  I  introduce 
him  to  a  new  acquaintance.  You  know  how  fond  Alex  is  of  him. 
He  was  the  great  protector  of  our  love  affairs,  and  we  can  never 
be  too  grateful  to  him.  In  those  sort  of  things  adverse  acts  and 
friendly  ones  remain  deeply  engraved  in  the  mind,  but  especially 
the  latter.  I  therefore  hope  we  shall  spend  a  pleasant  winter, 
full  of  affection  and  comfort  in  each  other ;  and  in  the  spring  I 
shall  at  last  see  every  one  of  you  again.  I  am  charmed  with 
what  he  tells  me  of  Boury.  We  never  tire  of  hearing  him  talk 
of  it,  and  describe  tlie  place  and  the  country  about  it.  What  a 
charming  summer  we  shall  spend  with  you !  I  do  so  enjoy  the 
life  of  a  chateati,  and  so  does  Alex.  We  make  all  kinds  of  plans 
about  the  furnishing  of  our  rooms.  As  we  have  now  a  home,  and 
a  most  comfortable  one,  and  that  our  own  particular  one  con- 
sists of  two  rooms,  we  think  it  will  be  easy  to  make  it  pretty,  and 
we  intend  to  make  it  so.  Our  present  idea  is  to  bring  back  with 
us  from  Italy  enough  pieces  of  old  silk,  if  our  means  allow,  for 
hanging  the  whole  walls.  What  do  you  say  to  this  ?  If  it  was 
only  for  the  curtains,  would  not  it  set  us  off?  Alexandrine  and 
Fernand  are  hurrying  me  to  send  the  letters  to  the  post.  I  have 
written  nothing  but  nonsense,  but  this  is  not  to  count  for  a  regu- 
lar letter.  Let  us  hear  from  you  by  each  courier.  Good-bye, 
beloved  mother.     Alex  loves  you  like  your  own  children. 

"  Your  Albert." 

ALBERT  TO  PAULINE. 

"Venice,  December  19th,  1835. 

"  My  Dearest — You  must  see  Constantinople  !     It  is  more 
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beautiful  than  anything  you  have  yet  beheld.  My  love  for  the 
East  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  we  have  serious  thouglits  of  spend- 
ing some  part  of  next  winter  in  the  Holy  Land.  Jerusalem 
is  my  dream.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  equal  to  the  interest 
of  following  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  footsteps,  with  the  Gospels 
as  one's  guide.  Every  Christian  ought,  I  think,  once  in  his  life 
to  enliven  his  faith  by  resorting  to  its  fountain-head.  I  feel  as  if 
mine,  tepid  as  it  is,  would  be  for  ever  kindled  into  fervor.  For 
where  are  there  interests  comparable  to  those  bound  up  with  re- 
ligion ?  How  dry  and  cold  all  others  seem  hy  the  side  of  that 
one  which  is  unchangeable,  inexhaustible  and  Divine.  There  is 
to  me  something  very  peculiar  about  Constantinople.  It  strikes 
one  as  a  place  of  passage,  an  encampment  where  aD  is  pretty 
and  brilliant ;  but  nothing  gives  the  idea  of  a  people  iirraly  es- 
tablished, with  a  future  to  look  to,  and  a  work  of  self-improve- 
ment to  fulfil  and  hand  down  to  posterity.  It  looks  as  if  each 
individual  had  built  for  himself  a  tent  for  the  momentary  enjoy- 
ment of  that  beautiful  sight.  Does  this  arise  from  a  natural 
apathy,  or  are  they  under  the  influence  of  an  inevitable  fatality 
which  hides  the  Russian  fleet  from  them,  ready  to  rush  in  through 
the  narrow  gateways  of  the  Black  Sea  ?  It  was  thus  that  Ma- 
homet the  Second  was  attacking  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 
whilst  Priests  and  learned  men  were  absorbed  in  vain  theologi- 
cal controversies.  When  a  people  reaches  the  last  stage  of  "dis- 
solution. Providence,  perhaps,  permits  this  sort  of  apathy  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  final  moments.  ...  I  begin  this 
letter  again  at  the  end  of  two  days.  Our  dear  Count  Putbus  is 
arrived,  and  has  brought  Alex  and  me  all  sorts  of  pretty  tilings ; 
but  not,  as  we  had  hoped  letters  from  jou.  It  is  one  of  those 
beautiful  Italian  days  which  make  one  forget  all  the  previous 
bad  weather,  Venice  is  m  all  its  glorj  The  air  so  pure — the 
palaces,  the  sea,  the  gondolis  and  everything  gay  as  for  a  festi- 
val. Dear  Pauline  do  you  not  del  ght  n  Venice?  After  Rome, 
it  is  the  thing  I  like  best  in  Italy  and  it  has  the  advantage  over 
Rome  of  not  being  inundated  by  crowds  of  foreigners.  My  wife 
is  becoming  every  day  more  captivating.  She  is  the  only  woman 
who  could  have  made  me  happy.  Everything  is  charming  about 
Alex ;  her  simplicity,  her  tenderness,  which  you  know  so  well ; 
her  unutterable  sweetness.  No  happiness  on  earth  can  equal 
mine.     With  my  dislike  of  the  world,  it  would  have  driven  me 
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wild  to  have  had  a  wife  who  did  not  like  her  hoine  better  than 
anything  else.  Oh,  my  dearest,  how  real  life  becomes  when  every- 
thing is  concentrated  in  the  same  circle  of  interests,  affections, 
tastes,  and  sympathies  I  There  is  something  so  genuine  in  all 
Alex's  feelings — not  a  grain  of  affectation  about  her,  I  do  not 
know  if  my  sufferings  increase  her  attachment ;  all  I  am  sure  of 
is  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  sweetness  of  our  mutual  love.  It 
really  seems  as  if  this  letter  could  never  get  itself  done.  This  is 
the  third  time  I  have  left  it  unfinished.  I  continue  what  I  was 
writing  on  the  last  page  ;  and  say  that  for  my  part  I  cannot  un- 
understand  marriages  without  affection,  or  conceive  that  married 
happiness  can  exist  without  that  precious  attachment  which  gua- 
rantees a  real  union  of  heart  and  mind.  I  own  I  admire  those 
who  marry  from  prudential  reasons,  without  inclination.  It  would 
require  less  courage,  in  my  opinion,  to  stand  by  a  mine  about  to 
explode.  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  undertake  it ;  and 
had  I  not  met  my  Alex  amidst  those  enchanting  scenes  at  Rome, 
and  the  secluded,  almost  cloistered  life  she  was  leading  there,  I 
should,  perhaps,  never  have  fallen  in  love,  and  then  certainly 
never  married.  The  word  marriage  alone  is  to  my  mind  an 
alarming  one.  Good-bye,  my  dear  sister,  my  best  love  to  my 
dearest  father,  my  beloved  mother,  Eugenie,  (God  bless  her  !) 
Olgette,  Chariot,  Emmy,  and  her  dear  httle  Alfred." 

ALBERT  TO  THE  PRINCESS   LAPOUKHYN. 

-    ■    .    .  "Venice,  Jaaiiaiy  ist,  1S36. 

"  My  Dear  Mother — Let  me  begin  this  year  by  speaking  to 
you  of  Alex,  and  of  all  the  happiness  which  I  owe  to  you.  Time  as 
it  goes  on,  only  increases  its  amount  and  intensity.  How  can  I 
ever  thank  you  enough  for  having  entrusted  to  me  the  happiness 
of  your  daughter  ?  You  who  knew  what  an  angel  she  is  !  God 
grant  that  I  may  never  disappoint  you  in  that  respect.  But  if  I 
do  make  her  happy,  it  is  not  owing  to  anything  in  myself,  but  to 
her  own  sweet  disposition.  Besides  being  the  only  woman  who 
could  make  me  happy,  she  is  the  only  woman,  I  believe,  who 
could  be  happy  with  me.  She  has  serenity  of  temper,  indispen- 
sable to  ray  peace.  A  capricious  and  uncertain  person  would 
have  driven  me  wild.  Her  greatest  charm  of  all,  perhaps,  is  her 
perfect  simplicity,  and  endre  freedom  from  affectation.  If  you 
could  only  see  her  busying  herself  with  household  matters^  and 
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all  their  weajisome  details,  with  such  gaiety,  and  such  perseve- 
rance !  Where  did  the  ilSgante  Mademoiselle  d'Alopeus  acquire 
this  patent  ?  How  has  she  learnt  to  be  a  perfect  housekeeper  in 
her  kitchen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  all  the  captivation 
and  charms  which  makes  everybody  fall  in  love  with  her  ?  And 
these  are  the  smallest  of  her  merits.  Everything  about  her  is  ad- 
mirable. Perhaps  the  whole  of  her  qualities  would  have  been 
less  conspicuous  in  another  kind  of  marriage,  but  in  such  a  tie  as 
the  one  that  binds  us,  the  daily  monotony  of  life  increases  rather 
than  lessens  its  strength.  I  have  the  consciousness  that  ours  is 
an  everlasting  happiness,  and  have  always  dreaded  the  disen- 
chanting effect  of  habits ;  having  been  so  often  carried  away  by 
enthusiasm  and  then  saddened  by  disappointment.  And  shall  I 
confess  it?  at  the  very  moment  of  my  marriage,  I  had  for  a  few 
days  a  sort  of  uneasy  feeling  which  might  have  made  you  anxious 
for  your  daughter's  happiness.  I  felt  a  kind  of  longing  to  es- 
cape. I  thank  God  I  did  not,  but  the  longer  I  live  the  better  I 
can  understand  in  others  the  vague  dread  I  then  felt,  and  I  am 
more  convinced  that  it  requires  courage  to  marry  in  the  way 
most  people  do.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  see  how  perfect 
Alexandrine  is,  it  makes  me  shudder  to  think  how  easily  I  might 
have  missed  having  her  for  my  wife  ;  and  I  feel  to  love  you — you 
to  whom  I  owe  this  blessing,  more  than  ever.  And  that  good 
Count  Putbus  too,  to  whom  I  am  also  so  indebted.  What  a  charm- 
ing character  that  man  has,  so  modest  and  unaffected,  and  so 
simple!  But  do  you  know  that  I  never  venture  to  speak  to  him 
of  my  attachment  and  my  gratitude,  from  a  feeling  that  it  would 
put  him  out,  besides  not  liking  to  make  speeches,  so  I  say  no- 
thing. But  I  do  hope  he  knows  how  I  like  him,  that  is,  if  he  has 
ever  given  it  a  thought  This  dear  friend  arrived  here  five  days 
ago,  and  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  winter  with  us,  and  so  will  our 
good  Fernand,  who  has  given  up  Paris  and  its  delights  to  give 
us  his  company  here,  and  I  assure  you  that  our  life  is  really  quite 
a  merry  one.  I  only  wish  you  were  here  too,  my  dear  mother. 
We  should  enjoy  it  all  then  twice  as  much.  But  you  will  come, 
shall  you  not,  to  Paris  next  summer?  It  will  be  so  pleasant  to 
meet  you  there.  Alex  looked  into  her  accounts  yesterday  with 
Pittbus,  and  they  were  delighted  to  find  her  so  well  off.  This  is 
fortunate  for  our  journey  to  Paris,  where  I  am  bent  on  her  being 
very  well-dressed.     She  is  always  charming,  if  ever  so  simply 
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dressed.  She  inherits  tliis  from  you,  dear  mother.  There  is  a 
special  perfume  of  refinement,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which  I  have 
never  known  in  anybody  but  you  and  your  daughter.  It  is  that 
which  at  once  struck  me  at  Rome ;  tliat  and  a  kind  of  mysterious 
charm  belonging  to  yourselves,  your  rooms,  and  everything  about 
you.  How  I  must  have  bored  you  with  my  long  disquisitions, 
but  I  will  stop  now.  High  time  I  should,  you  will  say,  but  I 
wished  so  much  to  talk  to  you  a  little,  and  more  even  than  I  have 
done.  I  converse  more  easily  by  letter  than  vivA  voce,  for  I  am 
absurdly  shy,  and  particularly  so  with  you,  dear  mother,  who 
have  always  been  so  good  and  kind  to  me.  But  this  does  not 
prevent  me  from  loving  you  beyond  measure,  and  I  entreat  you 
to  continue  your  kindness  to  me. 

"Your  devoted  and  respectful  son.  A,  F," 

This  letter,  dated  the  first  day  of  the  year,  the  close  of  which 
he  was  not  to  see,  was  the  last  he  ever  wrote  to  his  mother-in- 
law.  Would  it  not  seem  as  if  both  It  and  the  preceding  one 
were  a  sort  of  farewell  to  his  vanishing  happiness,  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  affectionate  gratitude  for  all  he  had  been  permitted 
to  enjoy,  and  was  now  about  to  leave  ? 

The  17th  of  January,  a  date  which  was  afterwards  a  very  sad 
one  for  us  all,*  was  also  a  painfully  memorable  one  to  Albert 
and  Alexandrine.  On  that  day,  in  1836,  they  took  a  walk  to- 
gether on  the  Lido,  and  for  the  last  time  in  this  world,  tasted 
one  of  those  happy  hours — never  to  return  again — ^which  up  till 
now  had  flashed  across  their  sweet  though  chequered  life,  like 
gleams  from  a  better  world.  Albert  had  seemed  better  than 
usual,  and  Alexandrine  thus  writes  : — 

"  When  we  landed  on  the  Lido,  I  said  that  my  poor  Albert 
was  like  a  bird  escaped  from  a  cage,  and  I  was  also  in  the  high- 
est spirits  at  finding  ourselves  once  more  together  in  the  open 
air.  The  weather  was  very  beautiftil,  and  the  island  gay  and 
bright,  in  spite  of  being  covered  with  tombstones.  Ah !  that 
was  my  last  walk  on  earth  gilded  with  earthly  joy.  Since  then 
there  have  been  others,  bright  with  golden  and  rosy  hues,  but 
their  brightness  came  from  another  world.  Albert  and  I  came 
back  in  a  gondola  by  ourselves.  He  was  afraid  that  Putbus 
would  not  like  to  be  alone  with  Femand  in  the  other,  but  I 
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could  not  trouble  myself  about  that,  for  a  whole  hour  seemed 
to  me  too  long  a  time  to  be  away  from  him.  We  had  that  deli- 
cious hour  together,  and  that  lovely  sea,  turning  over  the  pages 
of  a  book  Putbus  had  lent  us,  and  applying  to  our  own  love  the 
beautiful  passages  we  found  in  it,  amongst  others,  this  sentence 
which  delighted  us  :  'Would  there  not  be  suffering  in  loving  only 
for  a  life-time  ?  Have  you  not  felt  the  desire  of  an  eternal  affec- 
tion ?'  Ah  ! — one  of  us  was  soon  to  become  acquainted  with 
that  kind  of  love  1  The  only  thing  which  disturbed  tlie  perfect 
enjoyment  of  that  hour  was  the  anxiety  I  felt  because  Albert 
had  wetted  his  feet  on  the  sands  of  the  Lido,  I  should  have 
liked  to  dry  them  with  my  hands." 

Alexandrine's  anxiety  proved  not  to  be  without  foundation. 
On  the  following  day  Albert  was  worse,  and  by  degrees  all  tlie 
symptoms  of  his  fatal  malady  returned  and  increased.  The  end 
of  January  and  all  Pebruary  passed  without  any  improvement, 
but  at  the  same  time,  without  any  attack  which  could  open  Alex- 
andrine's eyes  to  the  extent  of  the  impending  danger.  During 
the  latter  melancholy  month,  she  still  cherished  delusive  hopes. 
I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  the  course  of  this  painful  narrative,  but 
the  following  passages  of  the  letters  they  both  wrote,  and  some 
extracts  from  Alexandrine's  writings,  are  too  indicative  of  her 
state  of  mind  during  the  days,  which  preceded  the  great  trial  of 
her  life,  to  be  omitted. 


"  I  have  narrowly  escaped  an  attack  of  inflammation.  Had  it 
not  been  warded  off,  it  might  have  fallen  on  the  lungs,  or  been  a 
brain  fever.  Thank  God,  it  was  taken  in  time,  and  all  is  right 
for  the  present.  Fiai  voluntas  Dei!  But  it  is  not  cheering  at 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  when,  but  for  health,  life  would  be 
unspeakably  happy.  Forgive  my  grumbling,  but  illness  make  me 
feel  so  old,  I  lose  patience  and  courage,  and  should  give  way  en- 
tirely if  ifrwere  not  for  my  sweet  angel  Alex,  who  keeps  up  my 
spirits  and  makes  me  feel  ashamed  of  my  cowardice.  Love  her 
very,  very  dearly.     There  is  no  one  like  her  in  the  world." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Alexandrine  wrote  these  words  in  her 
locked  book  : — "  My  God,  Thou  hast  granted  me  some  keen  en- 
joyment during  my  life,  but  Thou  hast  denied  me  repose.    .    ,    . 
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I  hope  tliat  I  do  not  murmur  at  this.  Thy  will  be  done.  Oh ! 
yes,  I  hope  that  I  am  convirued  that  all  I  have  done  is  well  done. 
But  Almighty  Father  (for  Thou  hast  permitted  us  to  ask),  I  ask 
in  the  name  of  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  Thou  hast  prom- 
ised to  grant  all  things,  I  ask  Thee  that  I  may  live  and  die  and 
rise  again  wjth  my  cherished  Albert  I  love  him,  0  \  my  God,  I 
love  him  much  in  Thee,  I  love  him  much  because  he  loves 
Thee.  Oh  I  keep  us  ever  together  in  Thy  love  ;  never  separate 
us  I  Tray  for  me,  ye  saints,  and  love  me,  dear  Jesus ;  let  my 
voice  reach  Thee  as  that  of  the  poor  woman  reached  Thee,  as 
of  the  centurion,  and  so  many  others  !  Like  one  of  them  I  cry, 
'  Lord,  I  believe,  help  Thou  mine  unbelief.'  Dejgn  Thyself  to 
enlighten  me ;  make  Thyself  Thy  truth  to  shine  in  my  heart. 
But  let  me,  sweet  Jesus — Thou  who  hadst  pity  on  Thy  mother — 
let  me  deal  tenderly  with  the  heart  of  mine.  My  soul  was  very 
sad  and  troubled  yesterday./  The  sky  was  beautiful,  the  sea  so 
fair  and  calm.  /  Such  sights  have  often  of  themselves  led  me  to 
believe  in  an  eternal  happiness  extended  to  each  and  every  one. 
Well,  yesterday  I  felt  nothing  but  the  sorrow  and  the  danger 
which  grow  up  side  by  side  with  all  that  is  sweet  and  joyful.y  I 
thought  that  the  glorious  sun  often  causes  many  deaths  and 
great  sufferings ;  and  the  sea,  so  calm,  so  unbroken,  and  so 
deeply  blue,  are  not  multitudes  drowned  in  it  for  all  its  beauty?/ 
Danger  and  suffering  are  all  around  us.  , '  Our  life,  the  life  of  all 
those  we  love,  hangs  oti  a  thread,  and  even  that  thread  is  not 
broken  without  frightful  sufferings.,;  Oh,  is  not  one  sometimes 
tempted  to  ponder  upon  the  truth  that  God,  immense,  incompre- 
hensible, and  almighty,  has  certainly  the  right  to  make  His  crea- 
tures for  different  uses  ;  some  for  misery,  others  for  happiness  ; 
and  what  can  we  do  in  the  matter  ?  As  to  murmuring — it  would 
be  absurd,  for  compared  with  God  we  are  less  than  the  clay 
which  the  potter  fashions  into  different  vessels,  or  the  wax 
which  the  artist  moulds  at  will.  I  am  less  before  God  than 
the  grain  of  dust  which  whirls  before  me.  May  I  not  then  be 
as  indifferent  to  Him  ?  .  .  ,  I  had  some  such  thoughts  yes- 
terday as  I  sat  in  the  window  looking  at  the  lovely  view,  and 
then,  wafted  to  me  perhaps  by  one  of  the  Angels  who  care  for 
me,  there  came  into  my  mind  those  words  so  full  of  comfort, 
'  The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  numbered.'  Thus,  then,  our 
troubles  have  all  a  purpose.     Oh,  I  know  it  is  good  for  me  to 
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be  tried.  It  makes  me  think  of  God  ;  it  makes  me,  I  hope, 
somewhat  better.  And  then  another  Heavenly  word  came  into 
my  mind :  '  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  com- 

ALEXANDRINE  TO  PAULINE. 

"  Febraary  iS*. 

"  My  beloved  Pauline — Does  it  not  seem  very  strange  to  you 
all  that.  I  have  been  so  many  weeks  without  writing  f  It  would 
have  been  a  torture  to  me,  and  you  can  look  upon  it  as  a  good 
sign  that  to-day  I  feel  able  to  write.  Yesterday  Albert  got  up 
for  the  first  time.  But  I  am  still  terribly  afraid  that  this  violent 
attack  must  have  done  his  poor  chest  a  great  harm.  Oh!  Paul- 
ine, how  the  roses  that  bloomed  in  my  future  are  turned  into 
thorns  ;  my  flowers  are  withered  or  drooping.  Will  the  dew  of 
a  brighter  day  never  revive  them  again  ?  I  was  surprised  at 
something  Eugenie  wrote,  but  it  was  a  listless  sort  of  surprise, 
and  perhaps  in  my  present  state  of  mind  I  was  not  sorry  to  hear 
her  say,  '  Why  should  I  ■wish  to  find  anything  sweeter  than  deaths' 
Oh !  happy,  happy  are  those  who  can  love  that  terrible  thing 
death,  and  wbpse  faith  is  so  strong  that  it  makes  them  look  upon 
it  as  the  greatest  of  blessings  1  All  the  joys  of  earth  could  not 
give  Euge'nie  as  much  happiness  as  these  foretastes  of  Heaven," 

ALEXANDRINE  TO   PAULINE. 

"Maichist. 

"Dearest  Pauline — He  is  better,  still  better,  I  venture  to 
trust  than  when  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago.  I  am  very 
grateful,  but  still  very  anxious.  These  poor  human  hearts  of 
ours  t,-"'!  hope  I  have  never  dared  to  think  that  God  need  not 
have  created  sufferings ;  but  I  own  that  I  have  often  asked  my- 
self how  it  could  do  good  to  the  soul  to  be  so  tortured  ;  and  why 
God  with  all  His  power  and  love,  can  look  on  at  such  agonies 
and  allow  them  to  exist./  And  yet,  even  as  I  write  the  words, 
I  feel  that,  if  such  questions  did  cross  my  mind,  they  were  most 
absurd.  For  I  myself  find  that  it  is  good  for  my  soul  thus  to 
suffer,  that  it  weans  it  from  the  earth  wliich  it  loves  so  much, 
and  makes  it  pray  with  greater  fervor  to  that  merciful  God  whom 
in  the  midst  of  happiness  I  forget.  Oh,  we  are  base  and  un- 
grateful beings,  to  be  so  much  more  occupied  with  God  when 
we  feel  our  great  need  of  Him  than  when  He  showers  upon  us 
blessings  !     I  rely  on  your  prayers,  my  dear  sisters.     I  feel  for 
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tJie  anguish  which  you  and  your  parents  are  enduring,  while  we, 
comparatively  speaking,  arc  more  easy/  But  dearest,  I  too  want 
pity.  I  want  comfort ;  and  to  be  folded  in  the  arms  of  some 
one  I  love,  and  weep  and  sob  there  without  restraint,,/  My  too 
ful!  heart  needs  the  relief  of  tears  to  calm  the  agitation  which  I 
am  perpetually  concealing.  Fernand  and  Putbus  are  both  most 
kind,  but  they  are  not  enough  for  me  now.  I  want  to  feel  my 
mother's  arms  about  my  neck,  and  yours,  beloved  sisters.  I  am 
sitting  writing  to  you  ]oneiy  and  sad  in  my  Albert's  room.  He 
is  asleep.  I  should  like  to  have  somebody  watching  with  me. 
You  will  understand  this.  Fernand  is  writing  in  the  drawing- 
room,  a  good  way  off.  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  have  him 
here.  But  he  is  not  quite  as  noiseless  as  I  am,  and  for  our  dear 
patient  it  is  better  that  everything  should  be  perfectly  quiet 
Oh,  I  hate  being  alone  !  During  this  terrible  month,  when  Fer- 
nand and  I  have  been  together  nursing  our  beloved  one,  we 
sometimes  have  laughed.  It  was  to  be  sure  only  a  transient 
gleam  of  merriment,  but  my  poor  weak  soul  requires  sympathy 
and  companionsliip.  Well,  it  does  not  signify  whether  I  suffer 
more  or  less,  so  that  he  is  better;  and  he  is  better.  I  trust  it  is 
God  who  allows  me  to  think  so." 

FKOM  alexandrine's  JOURNAL  AND  NOTES. 

"  On  the  3rd  or  4th  of  March  Albert  saw  that  I  was  in  tears. 
He  called  me  and  said  softly  a  few  words,  I  could  only  catch 
this  sentence  :  '  fVe/^,  dear  love,  and  suppose  U  pleased  God  to  call 
me  to  Himself  i'  Another  time  I  forgot  what  I  wanted  to  say, 
but  I  made  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  and  said  by  mistake,  'I  shall 
feed  on  the  good  God,'  and  stopped  and  smiled  at  my  own  mis- 
take ;  but  he  said  with  a  grave  sweetness,  and  an  expression  in 
bis  countenance  which  I  shall  never  forget,  '  And  when  will  you 
feed  on  the  good  God  ?'     I  remained  speechless." 

"  March  5th. — Oh,  my  God !  that  sharp  pain,  that  stitch  in  his 
side,  has  returned.  It  is  three  o'clock.  He  is  gone  to  bed 
again.  What  a  miserable  thing  is  life,  and  men  dress  it  up  in 
luxury  and  pleasure !  Such  were  the  words  (words  of  despond- 
ency) which  ended  one  phase  of  my  life,  for  from  that  time  for- 
ward a  new  existence  began  for  me.  Out  of  the  very  midst  of 
the  shadows  of  death,  light  was  about  to  dawn !"  I  had  nof 
courage  to  resume  my  journal  till  the  z8th  of  March,  but  this 
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was  what  happened.  On  the  sHi,  Albert's  cruel  pains  in  the 
chest  terribly  increased.  What  would  have  become  of  me  if  be 
had  died  then,  ignorant  and  undisciplined  as  I  was  then,  I  trem- 
ble to  think,  and  it  might  so  easily  have  happened  !" 

"  March  the  6th. — Albert  slept  during  the  night,  but  on  wak- 
ing, he  began  to  cough,  and  toward  morning  his  p^ns  had  passed 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  centre  of  the  chest,  and  he  sometimes 
felt  as  if  he  should  be  choked  to  death.  At  half-past  five  I  went 
to  wake  Fernand,  who  went  to  fetch  Erera  "  (the  physician.)  I 
sat  anxiously  watching  by  Albert's  side,  waiting  for  Fcrnand's 
return.  He  came  back  with  his  lips  white,  and  scarcely  able  to 
speak.  He  said :  '  We  must  get  a  confessor.' — '  Have  we  come 
to  that  ?  Have  we,  indeed,  come  to  that  ?'  I  cried  to  myself 
Then  I  added,  almost  instantaneously, '  Now  I  am  a  Catholic  ! ' 
When  these  words  had  been  uttered,  courage  at  least,  if  not  joy, 
came  back  to  my  soul.  I  asked  with  a  sort  of  impatience  what 
this  dreadful  malady  was  called:  'Pulmonary  consumption,'  re- 
plied Fernand  at  last.  Then  I  lost  all  hope.  This  passed  in 
another  room,  close  to  Albert's,  and  we  had  to  go  back  to  his. 
Fernand  opened  the  shutters,  and  I  looked  out  on  the  morning. 
I  saw  the  palaces  gilded  by  the  sun  just  as  usual,  but  I  no  longer 
seemed  to  take  note  of  what  I  saw.  The  light  fell  on  Albert's 
face,  and  it  looked  perfectly  white.  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  stupor, 
but  controlled  myself,  for  I  had  now  been  for  many  days  practis- 
ing how  to  conceal  my  fears.  My  dear  Albert,  looking  on  this 
new  day,  whose  importance  he  was  unconscious  of,  began  to  say 
sadly  and  sweetly,  '  Ok,  Iwish  they  were  all  Jtere  I  lam  afraid  I 
shall  never  see  them  again  /  France — if  I  could  hut  reach  France,  I 
■would  bow  my  head  /'  Some  nuns  of  the  Visitation,  to  whom  he 
had  a  letter  of  introduction,  which  Fernand  had  delivered,  sent 
him  a  relic  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  by  Padre  Catullo,  theh  confes- 
sor. When  Albert  saw  the  good  Father,  he  was  very  glad  ;  he 
asked  him  at  once  to  hear  his  confession.  He  then  turned  to  me 
with  a  sweet  expression,  and  bade  me  leave  the  room.  I  gave 
the  good  Father  a  host  of  injunctions  to  be  careful  before  I  left, 
and  I  remained  outside  near  t!ie  door,  full  of  anxiety,  and  trying 
to  hear  what  passed,  without  thinking  it  the  least  harm.  Padre 
Catullo  remained  a  long  time  with  us.  He  told  me  with  great 
earnestness  that  Albert  was  '  a  most  Christian  man.'  He  did 
both  him  and  myself  the  greatest  possible  good  ;    and  notwith- 
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standing  the  misery  of  that  day,  there  was  a  germ  of  joy  in  the 
irredeemable  resolution  I  had  taken,  which  I  felt  by  anticipation 
to  be  good.  Soon  after  Fernand  had  uttered  those  terrible 
words,  I  opened  the  little  book  of  texts  I  have  already  mentioned 
with  a  superstitious  feeling,  and  I  found  these  words  for  the  6th 
of  March  ;  '  He  hatk  not  despised  or  contemned  the  affliction  of  the 
afflicted'  Fernand  went  off  on  horseback  in  the  afternoon  to 
fetch  his  parents  and  Eugenie.  After  his  departure,  which  agita- 
ted me,  I  felt  a  surprising  peace.  To  be  sure,  Albert  began  then 
to  amend  a  little.  Since  that  day  I  left  off'reading  novels,  and  did 
not  even  finish  the  one  we  had  before.  To  occupy  ray  thoughts 
I  read  the  Bible,  or  some  spiritual  book,  Albert  made  me  dine 
in  his  room,  and  what  a  dinner  it  was !  The  evening  was,  how- 
ever, calmer  than  I  could  have  ventured  to  hope.  I  said  to  Al- 
bert that  Brera's  medicine  was  doing  him  good.  With  a  beauti- 
ful smile  he  kissed  the  relic  of  St.  Francis,  and  replied,  '  No,  it  is 
this  which  has  done  me  good.' " 

ALEXANDRINE   TO   PAULINE. 

"Venice,  Maicli  i7t1i,  1836. 

"  He  lives,  Pauline  !  Mother,  sisters,  all  of  you,  he  lives,  and 
there  is  fresh  hope  ;  much  more  hope,  perhaps,  if  I  can  venture 
to  believe  it,  but  I  have  been  so  often  disappointed.  Fernand 
will  have  arrived,  I  think,  before  you  receive  this  letter,  and  I  am 
afraid  you  will  be  much  alarmed.  And  then,  if  anything  has  de- 
layed him  on  the  road,  what  teiTor  this  letter  will  cause  you  ! 
My  own  Eugenie,  I  wonder  if  .you  will  have  set  out  before  you 
get  it  Oh  1  if  only  you  were  all  here  !  My  heart  feels  so  sore, 
yet  it  is  wonderful  how  God  supports  one  when  no  human  help  is 
at  hand  ;  and  last  night,  after  that  dteadful  day,  I  feit  an  extra- 
ordinary peace.  Our  dear,  kind  Putbus  did  me  good  also,  for  it 
is  txtraordinary  what  a  need  I  have  of  some  one  to  share  jny 
cruel  anxiety.  We  spent  the  evening  In  Albert's  room,  who  was 
only  too  much  inclined  to  be  sociable  and  to  talk.  I  am  sure 
you  could  not  but  hope,  if  you  saw  him  so  cheerful.  But,  alas  1 
in  his  disease,  this  does  not  show  anything.  I  am  obliged  to  re- 
peat this  to  myself,  that  I  may  not  be  too  hopeful,  which  has  al- 
ways been  my  disposition;  still  I  must  add,  that  yesterday  even- 
ing, and  again  diis  morning,  the  doctor  said  it  was  a  miracle  to 
see  him  as  well  as  he  is.     Oh,  if  tliis  were  indeed  from  God's 
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win  !  Fernand  will  tell  you  about  the  relic  of  St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  whicli  the  nuns  of  the  Visitation  sent  him.  He  holds  it 
constantly  in  his  hand,  and  I  believe  I  have  as  much  faith  in  it 
as  he  has.  Ah  1  what  will  happen  to  us !  Oh,  Eug6iiie,  my  dear 
father  and  mother,  come  quickly  to  us,  and  I  need  not  say  'pray 
for  us.' "  The  next  letter  was  also  written  during  that  time  of 
painful  suspense.  Tears  had  blotted  it  so  as  to  make  it  almost 
illegible.  Many  years  and  other  saddest  days  have  passed  away 
since  I  received  it,  but  nothing  can  ever  eiface  the  remembrance 
of  the  place,  or  the  hour  when  it  came,  or  the  feelings  with  which 

ALEXANDRINE  TO   PAULINE. 

"Venice,  March  jih,  1E36,  Iwclveo'clockal  night 

"  He  is  alive,  dearest  Pauline,  but  I  can  hope  no  more.  It  is 
very  hard  quite  to  lose  it,  and  it  is  only  to-night  that  I  give  it  up, 
though  I  have  been  told  innumerable  times  that  he  may  die  from 
one  m  ne  it  to  another,  ,  .  .  .  It  is  so  hard,  even  when  one 
1  as  ^o  e  thro  igh  it  once,  really  to  believe  that  our  beloved  ones 
can  1  e  I  an  here  alone  in  his  room,  he  sleeping  and  I  watch- 
g  1  n — k  0  ing  that  he  is  dying,  but  without  father,  mother, . 
s  s  ers  o  brothers  into  whose  arms  I  could  for  a  while  give  way 
to  y  1  ea  If  1  anguish,  and  who  all  through  my  life  have  felt 
s  ch  ntense  eed  of  sympathy.  I  must  write  to  relieve  this 
ntolerible  burthen. 

This,  then,  is  the  end  of  our  love.  Ten  days  of  happiness 
out  of  less  than  two  years  of  married  life,  and  this  for  us  who 
love  one  another  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  iove.  Ten  days !  for 
it  was  not  longer  that  I  was  entirely  free  from  anxiety  about  his 
health.  God  in-  His  mercy  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  pre- 
pared me  for  my  lot ;  yet,  in  mercy,  for  I  have  always  chosen 
some  long  sorrow  to  any  sudden  shock.  I  am  tlien  calmly  look- 
ing my  future  in  the  face.  First,  0  Lord  !  grant  me  that  this 
blessed  angel  may  not  suffer  again  as  he  has  done,  and  that  all 
the  joys  of  Heaven  may  be  his  for  ever.  As  to  me,  whose  life 
will,  as  I  feel,  be  prolonged,  I  shall  have  no  other  happiness  on 
earth  but  the  love  of  my  God.  May  I  only  have  courage  to  give 
myself  up  entirely  to  this !  It  ought  to  be  the  strongest  of  all 
love,  but  I  have  always  been  so  weak.  I  have  always  felt  such 
need  of  tenderness,  that  it  frightens  me  to  think  that  at  my  age, 
I  must  give  up  every  help  of  this  kind  for  ever.     And  yet  my  only 
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rest  will  be  in  knowing  that  nothing  on  earth  can  ever  comfort 
me ;  for  I  should .  detest  myself  if  I  could  set  my  foot  again  in 
any  worldly  scene,  or  take  the  least  interest  in  worldly  things. 
But  still  I  shall  crave  to  see  those  I  love.  For  one  moment  I 
thought  I  might  be  a  nun,  but  I  felt  again  tiiat  I  should  not  have 
courage  for  it,  and  that  the  desire  to  see  my  mother,  and  all  of 
you,  and  my  brothers,  would  disturb  me ;  and  if  I  could,  I  should 
seek  to  be  calm  and  at  peace  with  God.  I  must  therefore  lead 
a  lonely  life,  but  with  some  one  I  love  and  who  will  love  me  as 
much  as  my  mothen  Perhaps  I  may  go  to  her.  But  in  tliat 
case,  or  in  any  case,  I  must  profess  Albert's  faith,  I  will  not  and 
cannot  believe  anything  he  does  not  believe.  .  .  .  Do  you 
remember,  Pauline,  my  telling  you  that  nothing  but  a  birth  or  om 
of  three  deaths  would  make  me  a  Catholic?  This  was  a  forebod- 
ing which  it  has  been  God's  will  soon  to  realize,  and  alas  I  not  in 
the  one  only  happy  way  in  which  itcouldbefiilfiUed.  Then,  who 
knows,  perhaps  after  some  years,  I  might  have  the  courage  to  re- 
turn to  France,  and  to  become  a  Sister  of  Charity ;  to  look  upon 
suffering,  sorrow  and  death;  perhaps  to  save  by  careful  nursing 
some  consumptive  patient,  and  bless  God  that  others  were  hap- 
pier than  myself.  ...  I  should  like  that !  But,  no,  I  am 
not  good  enough — I  shall  never  practise  any  great  virtues.  That 
I  may  not  commit  too  great  sins,  it  would  be  well  for  me  soon  to 
die.  O!  God,  grant  that  I  may  soou  be  with  Albert,  and  my 
father!  Does  not  the  certainty  of  seeing  those  we  love  again 
prove  that  we  shall  do  so  ?  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
greater,  more  beautiful,  or  sweeter  than  what  must  really  exist 
somewhere,  in  a  better  life  than  this  earthly  one,  from  which  I  do 
not  look  for  one  single  day  of  happiness  again.  God  help  my 
weakness,  and  keep  me  from  doubts  or  murmurs.  May  He  give 
me  a  taste  for  heavenly  joys  !  I  hate  this  world  and  its  deceit- 
ful happiness,  and  yet  ray  soul  does  not  rise  towards  Heaven.  I 
wish  I  had  Eugenie's  feeling  about  death,  both  for  myself  and 
every  one  I  love.  But  1  could  not  bear  to  be  alone  at  last,  when 
I  shall  have  to  close  his  eyes.  I  cannot  reckon  on  my  own  cou- 
rage. Those  beautiful — always  so  beautiful  eyes,  with  their  lov- 
ing, sweet,  beaming  expression  1  The  brightness  of  that  glance 
I  have  not  seen  for  a  long  time,  but  its  sweetness  and  beauty  stiU 
remain,  and  sometimes  with  it  a  look  of  sorrow  which  breaks  my 
heart.    And  yet  I  must  be  cheerful  before  him.     ,    ,    ,     Ah  1 
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that  reserve  between  us  kills  me,  and  heart-rending  as  it  would 
be,  I  often  think  I  would  rather  speak  to  him  of  his  death,  and 
endeavor  to  comfort  ourselves  by  thoughts  of  faith,  hope,  and 
love.  The  doctor  was  tolerably  well  satisfied  to-day,  but  this 
does  not  raise  my  hopes,  and  ten  days  must  yet  elapse  before 
they  can  all  be  here. 

"0  !  God,  Thou  God  of  love  and  mercy,  if  to  such  anguish  as 
this  eternal  happiness  and  re-union  succeed,  we  shall  bless  Thee 
for  these  sufferings,  the  remembrance  of  which  will  but  add  to 
the  blessedness  of  everlasting  joy  1  Pray  for  me  more  than  ever, 
my  dearest  Pauline,  for  indeed  I  pray  very  badly  for  myself.  Do 
you  know  a  very  sad  thought  mingles  with  my  grief?  I  some- 
times tliink  that  I  did  Albert  harm  by  vexing  and  contradicting 
hira ;  for  the  least  irritation  increased  the  agony  of  his  chest. 
Perhaps  I  brought  on  this  terrible  crisis — perhaps  he  would  have 
recovered  if  I  had  been  more  what  I  ought  to  have  been.  O  ! 
Kiy  God,  is  there  any  happiness  to  be  found  ?" 

"Thursday,  March  10th, — I  send  you  this  letter,  dear  Pauline, 
just  as  it  is.  I  have  seen  a  new  doctor  this  morning,  who  does 
not  think  the  danger  is  immediate,  though  he  does  not  hide  from 
me  how  serious  it  is.  This  was,  alas  !  no  news  to  me.  The  day 
after  to-morrow,  Albert  will  receive  the  Last  Sacraments.  He 
said  to  me ;  '  If  they  knew  it  at  Eoury  how  finely  frightened  they 
would  be !'  May  God  comfort  you  all,  and  make  everybody 
happy  some  day !  Since  I  have  been  so  miserable,  I  want  more 
than  ever  to  think  that  suffering  will  at  last  end  for  everybody. 
"  Alex." 
alexandrine's  journal. 

"March  12th. — To-day  Albert  got  up  at  six  o'clock,  partly 
dressed,  and  then  lay  down.  At  eight  o'clock  his  confessor 
came,  and  at  nine  the  cur^  brought  him  the  Viaticum.  In  the 
afternoon  we  got  a  number  of  L'  University  Catholique,  which  con- 
tains 'iA.fivAa^is.mb^tC  5  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth,  zxi&. 
to  satisfy  Albert's  impatience,  I  read  it  aloud  to  him.  We  ad- 
mired it  very  much,  and  even  Putbus  was  struck  with  its  beauty. 
That  same  day  he  called  me  to  his  bed-side.  I  knelt  down  as  I 
used  so  often  to  do  by  that  beloved  one.  He  spoke  to  me.  I 
cannot  remember  exactly  the  words  he  used  about  my  marrying 
again  after  his  death  ;  and  as  I  began  to  weep  bitterly,  and  to 
assure  him  I  never  should  do  so,  he  said,  in  a  gentle,  melancholy 
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way,  '  Oh  !  you  arc  too  young,  ,  .  .  You  will  marry  again.' 
He  also  added,  '  Jf  I  <iie,bea  Frenchwoman  still.  Do  not  forsake 
my  people.    Do  not  go  hack  to  your  mother' 

"  Since  the  moment  when  I  said,  'New  lam  a  Catholic^  I  never 
for  a  single  second  had  the  idea  that  any  other  religion  can  be 
the  true  one.  On  the  14th  of  March  I  wrote  in  my  journal,  'A 
moment  of  inspiration^  and  I  marked  the  day  in  that  way  because 
as  I  was  writing  to  my  mother  for  the  first  time  since  Albert's 
danger,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  tcU  her  the  whole  truth.  I  knelt 
down,  therefore,  before  I  began  my  letter,  and  asked  all  my 
Catholic  ancestors  in  Heaven  to  help  me.  I  felt  delightfully 
encouraged  by  a  briglit  sunbeam  which  just  then  shone  out  across 
the  room,  and  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  state  of  my  mind. 
As  Albert  lay  in  bed  he  had  no  idea  of  what  was  to  make  both 
him  and  me  so  happy." 

This  is  the  letter  which  Alexandrine  wrote  in  that  solemn  mo- 
ment to  her  mother.  She  was  not  mistaken  when  she  called  it 
"a  moineni  of  inspiration." 

AI.EXANnnINE  TO   HKR  MOTHER. 

"Thank  God  he  is  alive  !  Dearest  Mamma,  I  can  now  begin 
to  write  to  you  again.  What  a  wonderfnl  feeling  it  is,  and  how 
you  would  pity  me  if  you  were  here  !  .  .  ,  I  cannot  express  what 
I  have  gone  through,  or  what  I  still  suffer.  It  is  extraordinary 
how  I  can  keep  up,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  be  calm.  Putbus  has 
no  doubt  written  to  you.  I  always  begged  him  to  do  so,  that  you 
need  have  no  fears  about  my  health.  I  am  not  at  all  ill.  But, 
oh !  tlirough  what  anguish  has  the  mind  to  pass  1  For  the  mo- 
ment Albert  is  better.  The  doctor  says  it  is  a  miracle.  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  danger  is  less  imminent,  bu,t  it  always  more  or, 
less  exists.  What  becomes  of  me  is  still  uncertain,  but  every- 
thing seems  to  indicate  that  it  will  soon  be  detennined  by  the 
sorrow  hanging  over  us.  ,  .  .  It  is  not  for  us  to  question  tlie 
ways  of  God,  or  to  murmur  at  them.  There  is  no  real  happiness 
in  this  world,  and  I  am  convinced  that  nobody  is  really  happy." 

•■March  Hfli- 

" Every  morning  calls  for  gratitude  when  I  can  say,  'He  is 
alive.  God  be  praised  ! '  I  have  suffered  so  much.  When  Fer- 
nand  left  us  the  anguish  was  tereible,  and  afterwards,  too,  when  it 
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came  to  praying  that  he  might  live  just  long  enough  to  see  his 
father  again.  Oh  !  how  hard  it  is  to  accustom  oneself  to  think 
that  love,  happiness,  youth,  and  all  hope  for  this  world,  are  at  an 
end ;  that  all  one's  dreams  of  earthly  joy  are  vanished  for  ever ! 
In  one  of  your  last  letters  you  say,  '  I  have  now  to  go  through 
life  without  you.'  You  little  thought  that  Providence  was  about, 
perhaps,  to  bring  us  together  again  by  a  terrible  sorrow.  But 
now,  my  own  beloved  mother,  I  mnst  open  my  whole  heart  to 
you.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  a  single  thought,  a  single  wish. 
I  have  an  irresistible  desire  to  belong  to  the  same  cliurcli  as  my 
poor  Albert,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  it  is  only 
during  these  last  dreadful  days  that  I  have  felt  this  wish  take 
complete  possession  of  my  mind.  But  I  must  also  add,  thai 
up  to  this  moment  it  is  my  love  and  respect  for  you  which 
has  prevented  my  seeking  instruction  upon  the  Catholic  faith, 
dreading  to  find  out  that  it  was  the  true  one,  and  of  being  then 
obliged  to  embrace  it.  For  when  we  find  out  something  to  be 
more  evidently  true  than  what  we  have  hitherto  believed,  it  is 
certain  that  we  are  bound  in  duty  to  receive  it.  If  people  were 
never  to  change  their  faith  merely  because  they  happen  to  be 
bom  ui  a  particular  religion,  neither  Jews  nor  Pagans  could  ever 
become  Christians.  My  love  and  respect  for  you  are  in  no  way 
diminished,  but  I  now  feel  myself  irresistibly  impelled  towards  a 
decisive  step,  and  also  fully  persuaded  tliat  you  will  forgive  me, 
and  even  feel  that  in  my  position  you  would  think  and  act  as  I 
wish  to  do.  You  would  never,  dearest  mother,  I  am  sure,  refuse 
to  make  a  dying  husband — who  may  possibly  linger  a  few  months, 
but  whose  days  are  numbered — exceedingly  happy  by  receiving 
Communion  for  the  first  and  perhaps  for  the  last  time  together  I 
.  .  .  You  would  never,  I  repeat,  refuse  him  this,  provided  always 
that  conscience  did  not  forbid  it;  for  on  no  account,  not  even  to 
gladden  the  dying  hours  of  my  husband,  would  I  act  unfaithfully 
towards  God,  and  it  would  be  acting  unfaithfully  to  embrace  a  re- 
ligion without  being  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  for  the  sake  of 
human  affection.  You  need  not  fear  that,  for  I  assure  you  I 
shall  only  act  from  conviction ;  but  let  me  examine,  learn,  and 
then  resolve.  You  know  me  well  enough,  my  dearest  mother,  to 
be  certain  that  I  could  not  think  of  becoming  a  Catholic,  if  I 
were  in  consequence  obUged  to  believe  that  the  souls  of  my  Pro- 
testant parents,  brothers,  and  friends,  can  never  be  saved.     But 
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I  have  taken  great  pains  to  read  and  convince  myself  that  Ca- 
tholics do  not  hold  this  belief.  They  do  not  believe  that  those 
■who  are  in  good  faith  in  their  creed  will  be  condemned;  but 
.  they  consider  their  own  to  be  the  best  religion  of  all,*  and  this,  I 
must  confess  is  what  I  have  been,  ever  since  my  childhood,  in- 
clined to  tliink  too.  It  is  the  oldest  faith ;  it  seems  to  me  the 
most  likely  to  have  handed  down  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles, 
and  from  the  Catholic  Church  we  have  received  the  gospels 
themselves.  I  can  never  admit  that  my  change  of  religion  could 
grieve  my  father,  for  where  he  is  all  things  must  appear  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  than  here  on  earth.  He  now  sees  more  clearly  than 
any  living  person,  be  he  Protestant  or  Catiiolic,  and  if  in  the 
light  of  that  Heavenly  wisdom  he  perceives  the  Catholic  Church 
to  be  the  true  Church,  will  he  not  rejoice  to  see  his  daughter  re- 
ceived into  it  on  earth  ?  Besides,  dearest  Mamma,  I  am  embrac- 
ing no  new  faith.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  ancient  creed,  the 
creed  of  our  ancestors,  to  which  I  return.  My  father's  grand- 
father was  a  Catholic,  and  your  family,  which  is  so  old,  must 
have  had  a  far  greater  number  of  Catholic  than  Protestant  an- 
cestors. These  might,  indeed,  more  justly  grieve  in  another 
world  to  behold  their  descendants  professing  a  new  and  different 
religion,  and  not  their  own  ancient  faith  1 

"  Ah  !  my  sweet  mother  I  permit  me  then  to  be  instructed  in 
die  Catholic  religion  ;  and  if  your  poor  child  returns  to  you  a  wi- 
dow, you  will  not  mind,  will  you,  if  she  comes  to  you  a  Catholic  ? 
You  will  not  banish  her  from  your  heart?  She  will  love  yon  and 
cherish  you  more  than  ever.  Her  religion  will  never  be  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  you.  That  little  Chapel  which  Lapoukhyn  so 
kindly  arranged  for  Albert,  will  be  the  sanctuary  of  my  grief, 
where  I  shall  pray  for  my  beloved  one,  and  all  those  who  are 
dear  to  me.  O  !  dearest  mother,  if  the  Catholic  religion  had  but 
that  one  advantage  over  ours,  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  I  should 
choose  it,  and  in  so  many  other  ways  it  Is  so  full  of  consolation. 
Henceforth  I  will  devote  ray  life  to  you.  If  you  wish  it,  we  will 
live  and  die  together  at  Korsen,  for  I  shall  need  quiet  and  re- 
pose." 

While  this  great  change  was  taking  place  in  Alexandrine's 
mind,  Femand  had  reached  Boury  (on  the  17th  of  March),  and 
left  it  again  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  with  my  parents  and 

*  This  vn,  undersUliiig  the  truth,  but  Aleiaiidimc  was  not  a  CallicUc  at  lliat  time. 
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Eugenie.  The  following  letter  from  Eugenie  to  myself,  gives  the 
account  of  all  that  took  place  from  the  day  when  Alexandrine 
wrote  the  preceding  letter : — 

EUGENIE  TO  PAULINE. 

"Venice,  March  !4lh,  .836, 

"We  got  here  yesterday  morning,  but  how  shall  I  collect  my 
senses  to  tell  you  all  about  it?  My  dearest  Pauline,  I  hardly 
know  where  I  am,  or  how  I  feel !  There  are  emotions  too  strong 
to  be  contained  either  by  the  heart  or  brain.  They  bring  about 
a  kind  of  dulness  which  looks  like  indifference,  and  all  the  time 
the  poor  heart  is  bursting,  and  cannot  express  what  it  feels. 
Well,  yesterday  at  two  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Mestre.  What  an- 
guish it  was,  for  at  that  decisive  moment  all  our  fears  seemed  to 
return  !  With  beating  hearts  we  asked  at  the  post  office  whether 
there  is  a  letter  for  us.  None.  Then  was  it  a  good  or  bad  sign  ? 
Without  speaking  a  word,  trembling,  but  trying  to  hope,  we  got 
into  the  boat,  and  drew  near  that  sorrowful  Venice. 

"  Pauline,  how  good  God  is !  We  were  soon  released  from  our 
cruel  suspense.  Halfway  up  the  canal,  at  the  place  where  the 
passports  are  given  up,  it  occurred  to  us  to  ask  if  by  any  chance 
there  was  a  letter  for  us  ;  '  Si  Signore  i^i  una  leltera.'  ['Yes,  sir, 
there  is  a  letter.']  What  worlds  one  has  time  to  think  and  feel 
in  one  single  second  I  It  can  never  be  described.  There  it  was, 
that  dear  letter,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  was  opened  and 
read  1  He  was  better,  he  was  getting  better  every  day.  We 
might  even  find  him  out  on  the  balcony.  Pauline,  my  dearest,  I 
write  incoherently,  just  what  I  felt  and  thought  at  the  moment, 
and  even  describing  it  renews  ray  agitation.  I  almost  wished  to 
make  you  share  the  anguish,  in  order  that  you  might  enter  into 
the  joy  and  surprise  that  succeeded.  Alexandrine  insisted  in  her 
letter  on  the  extraordinary  precautions  which  were  to  be  observ- 
ed, for  Albert  could  not  bear  the  least  excitement,  or  even  to  see 
us,  till  he  had  been  gradually  prepared  for  it.  After  many  com- 
ings and  goings  from  their  lodging  to  the  hotel,  and  calculations 
between  us,  he  was  told  of  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  travellers,  and 
then  Alex  came  in  and  said  we  were  tlie  travellers,  and  upon 
that  my  father  went  to  him,  and  afterwards  each  of  us  in  turn. 
And  God  blessed  it  all,  so  that  he  was  quite  composed,  and  the 
terrible  danger  of  any  shock  was  got  over.    O !  Pauline,  had  we 
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not  great  reason  to  be  grateful  ?  At  the  end  of  the  evening  Papa 
and  Mamma  returned  to  the  hotel,  I  helped  Mamma  to  undress, 
and  then  went  back  to  sleep  at  Alex's  house.  Then,  dear  Pauline, 
I  heard  the  details  of  that  unspeakable  grief,  and  then  I  thought 
how  God  must  love  our  Alex,  for  He  alone  could  give  such 
strength  and  sweetness,  and  mix  such  immense  consolation  with 
Such  bitter  trials.  She  has  spent  hours  of  agony  by  his  side,  but 
always  remained  calm  and  tearless,  that  he  might  not  be  trou- 
bled. She  used  sometimes  to  feel  her  hand  growing  coid  and 
her  knees  trembling,  as  the  thought  came  into  her  mind: 
"  Perhaps  he  will  die  now~perkaps  this  t's  the  moment P  For  two 
days,  having  given  up  hope,  she  made  no  prayer  but  this:  'C/  my 
God,  let  him  not  die  without  Communion  ! '  and  when  that  prayer 
had  been  heard  came  another :  '  0!  my  God,  grant  that  he  may 
not  die  without  seeing  his  father  and  mother  once  more!' 

"  When  these  two  hopes  had  been  realised,  she  felt  resigned. 
But  how  strange  it  is,  dear  Pauline,  to  be  able  to  scan  every- 
tliing,  speak  of  everything,  and  look  sorrow  so  closely  in  the 
face.  I  believe  Jt  is  the  thought  of  another  world  which  makes 
it"  possible ;  the  conviction  that  there  alone  will  ■  be  happiness, 
and  that  this  life  is  only  a  journey,  the  end  of  which  we  long  for, 
because  tlien  the  weary  will  be  at  rest,  darkness  will  vanish,  and 
the  great  yearning  for  love  and  happiness  be  for  ever  filled. 
Alex  and  I  were  talking  quietly  yesterday  of  the  great  sorrow 
which  is  hanging  over  us,  and  supposing  it  to  have  happened, 
we  could  understand,  not  indeed  the  possibility  of  being  in  one' 
sense  comforted,  but  that  of  living  so  entirely  in  sight  of  a  future 
happiness  already  enjoyed  by  some  one  beloved,  that  earthly  sor- 
row would  be  lightened.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  detach  one- 
self from  this  world,  and  when  tliat  is  once  effected,  death  is  no 
loTiger  terrible. ;  Poor  Alex !  I  must  speak  to  you  now  of  the 
important  step  she  is  about  to  take.  It  is  not  yet  done,  but  it 
is,  thank  God !  as  good  as  done.  During  those  terrible  days, 
when  Albert  was  so  ill,  her  great  anxiety  was  that  he  should  not 
die  without  the  consolation  of  receiving  Communion  with  her ; 
she  has  written  to  her  mother.  1  do  not  know  whether  her  let- 
ter will  strike  you  as  it  did  me.  I  think  there  is  something  about 
it  that  shows  her  mind  to  be  irrevocably  made  up.  She  is  so  Ca- 
tholic 1  It  is  easy  to  see  that  she  thirsts  for  our  religion.  In  her 
letter  to-day  to  M.  de  Montalembert,  there  is  this  strange  expres- 
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sion :  '/  should  be  happier  as  a  widow  and  a  Catholic,  than  as  J 
am  now,  a  Protestant.'  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  nothing  could  go  beyond  it.  But  now  having  given  you 
a  little  hope,  which  I  myself  cherished,  I  am  going  to  discourage 
you  again.  It  is  perhaps  cruel ;  and  forgive  me,  but  I  want  you 
to  go  through  all  the  alternations  we  ourselves  experience,  Al- 
bert's terrible  illness  keeps  us  continually  fluctuating  between 
hope  and  fear.  Sometimes  we  hope — sometiraes  we  despair.  It 
is  thought  that  he  may  be  able  to  travel  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  But,  dearest  Paulme,  what  a  journey  it  will  be  1  For  it 
is  easy  to  perceive,  from  the  doctor's  anxiety  for  it  to  be  over, 
how  much  he  dreads  the  possibility  of  a  fresh  attack  on  tlie  way, 
and  he  does  not  conceal  from  us  that  such  an  attack  would  be 
fatal.  He  speaks  without  the  least  reserve.  Yesterday  he  said 
to  my  father :  '  Sir,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say ;  I  have  seen 
one  miracle,  and  God  may  work  a  second.  It  is  a  miracle  that 
your  son  is  still  living,  and  another  miracle  may  still  cure  him. 
Humanly  speaking,  I  can  give  no  opinion,  but  God  can  do  all 
things.' 

"  Pauline,  this  seems  so  sad !  So  sad  that  it  would  make  one 
giddy  and  sick,  if  one  looked  upon  it  from  an  earthly  point  of 
view.  I  can  only  bear  it  by  thinking  continually  of  God,  and  of 
that  life  where  at  last  there  will  be  rest,  Alexandrine  and  I  were 
talking  just  now  of  this  to  one  another.  It  is  this  only  which 
prevents  her  from  going  out  of  her  mind,  and  will  save  her  from 
it,  if  she  is  to  lose  him. 

"  Good-bye,  my  beloved  Pauline.  When  shall  I  have  a  letter 
from  you,  and  when  shall  we  get  back  again  ?  Oh,  that  we  had 
wings  and  could  fly  with  him  to  France.  Whenever  we  start  you 
must  pray,  and  get  everybody  to  pray  for  us.  God's  wilt  be  done 
in  all  things !" 

FROM  ALEXAKBRINe's  JOURNAL. 

"Long  and  cruel  suspense  is  often  followed  by  great  joys. 
Through  the  God  of  goodness,  of  love,  I  have  had  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  Albert  in  the  arms  of  his  parents  once  more.  I 
knelt  down  in  silence  behind  them  to  thank  God  for  this  great 
mercy.  Eugenie  spent  the  night  in  my  room.  Oh,  what  sweet 
hours  we  spent  in  talking  and  weeping  together !  She  brought 
me  a  rosary  and  a  letter  from  Montal,  which  at  first  she  did  not 
like  to  give  me,  because  he  had  written  it  under  the  impression 
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that  Albert  was  at  the  worst.  I  guessed,  however,  that  he  had 
not  sent  me  the  rosary  without  writing,  and  she  saw  that  it  was 
useless  to  hide  anything  from  me.  So  she  gave  me  the  letter, 
and  this  is  it : — 

(count  de  montalembert  to  alexandrine.) 
" '  My  dear  unhappy  Friend — I  have  no  idea  what  state 
these  few  lines  will  find  you  in,  and  which  I  send  by  your  mo- 
ther-in-law; but  I  know  too  well  that  you  are  suffering  froip  the 
most  cruel  anxiety,  if  not  from  the  most  heartrending  grief.  I 
know  also  that  you  have  often  called  me  your  brother,  and  have 
been  a  true  sister  to  me,  and  this  gives  me  a  right  to  approach 
you  at  this  terrible  moment,  and  to  unite  my  sufferings  with 
yours.  Not  having  heard  from  you  at  all  since  the  3rd  of  De- 
cember, I  knew  nothing  of  our  dearest  Albert's  relapse,  of  your 
fresh  anxiety,  and  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  had  remained  under 
the  favorable  impression  produced  by  your  letters  from  Venice, 
And  now  I  suddenly  hear  of  that  dreadful  attack  and  its  alarm- 
ing results.  And,  alas  I  in  what  state  are  you  now,  whilst  I 
write  ?  Is  he  still  with  you  ?  and  are  you  still  in  possession  of 
that  noble  energy  and  admirable  courage  which  I  have  observed 
in  your  cliaracter?  This  mournful  uncertainty — this  terrible 
doubt  paralyses  me ;  I  have  not  courage  to  write ;  still  loss  to 
speak  to  you  of  that  ray  of  hope  which  I  cherish  in  spite  of  the 
most  hopeless  evidence.  I  am  afraid  of  each  of  my  words  sound- 
ing like  an  involuntary  mockery,  a  cruel  contradiction  of  what 
you  may  be  feeling  at  this  moment.  I  know  them  well,  those 
horrible  fluctuations,  those  sudden  transitions  from  trust  to  de- 
spair, those  instinctive  clingings  to  hope,  that  belief  that  the 
Divine  mercy  will  intervene,  which  nothing  can  root  out  of  our 
hearts,  till  the  moment  when  it  has  no  longer  any  place  !  I,  too, 
have  watched  for  six  months  by  the  side  of  a  beloved  one  wrest- 
ling as  it  were  with  death,  that  she  might  remain  with  me~ my 
poor  sister,  whose  lot  was  so  sad.  I  have  therefore  recollections 
which  help  me  to  enter  into  all  your  sufferings,  besides  that  pow- 
erful sympathy  which  affection  produces.  Even  at  this  sad  mo- 
ment I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  what  comfort  it  gave  me  to 
hear  that  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  complete  your  union 
with  Albert,  by  that  only  tie  which  was  still  wanting  to  make  it 
perfect.    My  dear  sister — for  so  you  are  indeed  become  by  this 
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important  act,  inspired  by  Divine  grace — what  a  consolation 
there  is  in  tliis,  not  only  for  you  but  also  for  him,  as  it  has  been 
doubtless  through  his  means  that  you  have  become  a  child  of  t!ie 
Eternal  Truth,  and  that  your  soul  will  be  the  rich  prize  he  can 
present  to  his  merciful  Judge. 

"  '  You,  too,  dear  Alexandrine,  will  now  quench  your  thirst  for 
consolation  at  that  inexhaustible  source  ;  you  will  be  nourished 
with  the  Bread  of  the  strong,  and  God  will  reward  you  for  the 
sacrifice  you  have  had  to  make,  a  hundredfold  in  this  world,  and 
for  ever  in  the  next.  He  will  show  you  the  immense,  the  un- 
speakable difference  between  suifering  as  a  Catholic,  with  all  the 
sweet  and  abundant  riches  of  the  Church  imparted  to  you,  and 
suffering  with  no  other  support  than  the  cold  and  barren  faith 
poor  Protestants  profess. 

"  '  Farewell.  I  have  not  courage  to  go  on.  I  dare  not  speak 
of  Albert.  You  will  understand  this  terrible  silence.  Pray  ac- 
cept this  poor  little  rosary.  May  it  often  suggest  to  you  the 
thought  of  abandoning  yourself  wholly  to  the  tender  compas- 
sion of  the  Mother  of  sorrows,  the  Comforter  of  the  afflicted, 
the  Health  of  the  sick.  It  is  a  humble  token  of  sympathy  and 
affection.  When  you  feel  able  to  do  so,  write  a  line  to  one  who 
is  not  afraid  to  call  himself  your  brother,  and  who  will  ever  be  so 
by  the  fie  of  a  common  faith,  as  well  as  by  the  most  sincere  at- 
tachment.— M.  March  15th,  1836.' 

(alexandrine's  answer  to  count  de  montalembert.) 

"  Venice,  March  2.[th. 

"  My  dear  Friend— I  hardly  know  how  to  begin  this  letter. 
My  thoughts  of  late  have,  been  so  confused  I  I  must,  however, 
begin  by  thanking  God.  His  goodness  to  me  has  been,  as  it 
always  is,  infinite.  You  have  heard  everything ;  all  that  has 
been  dreadfiil  to  us,  and  all  that  has  been  comforting.  It 
would  be  ungrateful  in  me  not  to  say  that  there  have  been 
moments  of  consolation,  but  always  mingled  with  cruel  fears, 
and  daily  wearisome  apprehensions.  But,  however,  Albert  gets 
up  now  ;  he  walks  about,  and  is  able  to  sit  and  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  on  the  balcony.  He  can  talk  a  good  while  without  cough- 
ing, and  since  yesterday  has  had  the  happiness  he  so  ardently 
desired  of  seeing  his  parents  and  Eugenie  once  more.  For 
many  days  my  only  prayer  was  that  he  might  not  die  without 
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Communion,  and  that  petition  was  heard.  Th  I  pi  1  tl  t 
he  might  live  to  see  his  father  once  more  d  tl  t 
granted.  I  obtained  these  favors  and  still  t  n  k  f 
others,  for  I  was  sure  God  in  His  mercy  wo  11  p  d  n  y 
portunity.  Eugenie  gave  me  your  little  ro  axy  last  m  ht  It 
touched  me  more  deeply  than  I  can  say.  As  a  token  of  sym- 
pathy and  affection,  it  did  not  surprise  me,  but  the  sort  of  regard 
it  implied  astonished  me  very  much.  Afterwards  I  understood 
it  better,  for  having  pressed  Eugenie  to  tell  me  all  you  had  said, 
I  found  out  that  there  was  also  a  letter  for  me,  but  that  you  had 
told  her  it  would  be  cruel  to  let  me  have  it,  if  the  worst  grief  had 
not  befallen  us.  You  may  suppose  that  I  insisted  on  her  giving 
it  to  me,  and  sorry  1  should  indeed  have  been  not  to  have  pos- 
sessed it !  Alas !  dear  friend,  you  may  judge  of  what  I  have 
been  obliged  to  hear  and  say,  and  of  the  words  I  have  become 
forcibly  accustomed  to,  when  I  tell  you  that  your  letter  did  not 
startle  me,  and  that  the  friendship  and  sympathy  it  expresses, 
did  me  good.  May  God  reward  you  for  your  compassionate 
feelings  !  I  am  almost  glad,  however,  that  you  still  have  mis- 
givings as  to  my  courage,  and  that  your  eruel  zeal  makes  you 
say ;  '  If  happily  as  regards  Albert,  but  unhappily  for  her,  he  got 
better,  she  would  draw  back,'  Dear  friend,  ten  days  after  he 
was  in  such  imminent  danger,  I  wrote  my  mother  a  letter  which 
you  must  let  me  copy  for  you.  German  is  as  familiar  to  you  as 
to  me,  and  therefore  I  send  it  just  as  it  is,  I  must  beg  you  be- 
forehand to  remember  that  mine  is  the  best  of  mothers,  and 
that  it  will  certainly  be  better  if  I  can  do  my  duty  towards  God 
without  breaking  her  heart.  The  letter  is  so  long  that  I  am 
afraid  it  will  tire  you  to  read  it ;  but  it  was  written  widi  a  good 
purpose,  and  before  I  began  I  begged  all  my  Catholic  ancestors 
who  are  in  Heaven  to  pray  for  me, 

"  Dear  friend,  I  long  to  be  a  Catholic.  You  think  me  inclined 
to  be  weak,  indifferent,  and  cold,  yet  I  believe  I  have  felt  tliat  / 
should  probably  be  happier  as  a  widow  and  a  Catholic,  than  as  I 
am  and  a  Protestant,  or  neither  the  erne  nor  the  other.  .  .  .  Oh, 
my  God  1*  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  unless  God  strikes  me  dead  I 
will  receive  Communion  with  Albert,  whether  he  is  to  live  or  die. 
This  is  my  firm  resolution,  and  may  God  enable  me  to  fulfil  it ! 

*  When,,  long  aftef,  aJie  read  oyer  this  letler,  AlMMdrina  wote  on  the  nwffn ;— "  How 
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Either  I  believe  in.  nothing  or  I  belie\e  in  tlie  H(  1}  Eucharist  is 
much  as  in  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Then  I  see  m  my  Protestint 
New  Testament  that  St.  Paul's  garments  and  handkerchiefs  hid 
power  to  heal  the  sick,  and  why  should  God  altogether  discon 
tinue  such  manifestations  of  His  grace  ■*  My  faitli  is  not  very 
keen,  but  I  should  be  afraid  of  uttenng  a  blasphemj  if  I  said  it 
was  impossible  that  a  particle  of  the  bones>  of  a  Samt  should 
through  God's  mercy,  heal  the  sick  Oh  '  how  many  things  I 
shall  have  to  say  to  you  I  Pray  that  my  beloved  one,  isith 
whose  life  God  has  linked  my  own,  may  hie,  die  and  hve 
again  in  Heaven  with  me     .     .  and  do  not  30U  judge 

any  body,  my  dear,  good,  sweet  brother,  you  whose  heart  is 
made  to  love.  Do  not  judge  my  mother,  with  whose  pious 
motto  you  were  so  pleased.  'TVu,  was,  und  warm  Gott  mil"* 
You  are  quite  right :  from  a  bvm^  wcakfiess  fni  her  I  delaj  ed 
my  conversion,  and  from  another  Io\ing  weakness  I  hasten  it 
now.     But  I  trust  God  will  foi^ve  it  all  ' 

Ma  ell  JSth  Feasl  of  Ihe  A    u     an 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  prayed  very  much  for  j  ou  at  Mass  I  took 
your  rosary  with  me.  You  will  some  day  teich  me  to  siy  it,  ind 
I  shall  ask  you  too,  for  another  present,  for  I  Tiant  my  fiist  Ca 
tholic  Prayer-book  to  be  your  gift.  You  can  choose  it  at  leisuie, 
for  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  I  really  want  it.  If  it  is  pos 
sible,  let  it  be  in  German,  the  language  that  is  so  full  of  feehng 
and  power,  which  we  are  both  so  fond  of;  the  language  of  my 
childhood  and  my  parents,  which  will  seem  to  form  a  link  be- 
tween them  and  my  new  religion.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  soon 
Pray  for  me  every  day,  Albert  continues  well,  all  things  consi- 
dered.    Thank  God."  Alex." 

The  same  day,  March  ssth,  in  her  journal : — "Eugdnie  dined 
with  me,  and  afterw  ards  we  went  to  Bunedict  on  at  St  Moses  s 
Church,  where  we  heard  Miss  in  thi.  morning  One  e\et)mg 
during  Benediction  I  had  one  of  those  sudden  im^re  ons  of 
faith,  tliose  beams  of  i%ht  i\hn,h  made  mt.  realize  the  existence 
of  God,  religion  the  Blessed  Vug  n  and  the  San  ts  with  th<, 
same  certainty  as  we  ha\c  when  we  look  upon  external  and  ma 
teria!  objects  ;  I  siy  the  same  ccrlaintj  beciuse  m  our  grass 
r  of  considcnn T  things  we  axe  ilviais  templed  ta  think 
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that  there  is  nothing  so  certain  as  what  we  see  and  what  we 
touch.  This  pleased  me  very  much,  and  I  told  Eugenie  of  it  as 
we  walked  home  through  the  narrow  alley." 

TROM   A  LETTER   OF  ALEXANDRINE'S  TO  PAULINE. 

"Von  are  quite  right.  We  must  be  like  Eugenie,  and  try  to 
love  death.  It  is  the  only  love  which  cannot  deceive  us.  As 
regards  myself,  Pauline,  I  ought  never  to  complain  of  anything, 
for  after  my  father's  death,  I  asked  with  all  the  fervor  and  ear- 
nestness in  my  power,  not  to  have  a  single  happy  moment  on 
earth,  if  only  God  would  make  him  eternally  happy,  and  yet  how 
many  happy  hours  I  have  known  since  then !  My  daily  prayer 
used  to  be:  'My  God,  let  me  suffer  in  his  stead!'  During  the 
last  dreadful  months  I  changed  it  to,  '  Accept  iDhat  I  have  stiffered, 
and  do  suffer,  but  spare  my  father  suffering'  My  weakness  shrank 
from  asking  for  more  sorrow." 

EUGENIE  TO  PAULINE, 

"  My  darling  Pauline  ! — How  sad  it  is  for  you,  but  thank 
God  you  know  how  to  pray.  There  is  after  al!  no  sorrow  without 
comfort,  for  we  can  always  pray,  and  in  prayer  there  is  endless 
solace.  I  have  felt  this  so  deeply  during  this  last,  truly  Holy 
Week.  Its  holiness  had  never  struck  me  so  much  before.  If 
the  weather  improves,  we  shall  start  on  Thursday,  and  begin  our 
long,  tedious,  and  anxious  journey.  I  shall  write  to  you  con- 
tinually on  the  road,  for  our  letters  will  precede  us  up  to  the  last 
moment.  My  beloved  Pauline,  how  I  bless  God  that  He  per- 
mits me  to  retain  that  same  strong,  religious  feeling  with  which 
I  started,  I  have  had  moments  of  thorough  happiness,  in  which 
'I  felt  one  absorbing  and  intense  love  of  God.  I  think  I  am  not 
deceived.  It  was  love,  joyful,  earnest  love,  filling  the  heart  so 
fully,  so  enviably,  and  at  the  same  time  a  general  charity  for  all 
mankind.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  were  not  a  single  being 
on  earth  against  whom  I  had  the  least  animosity,  or  for  whom, 
moreover,  I  would  not  have  been  willing  to  pray,  and  even  to 
suffer.  It  was  a  Divine  feeling,  for  it  came  from  God,  and  so 
was,  of  course,  full  of  peace." 
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Easter  Monday,  April  4th, — Fernand  brought  me  two  Httle 
manuscripts  which  he  had  stolen  from  Eugenie.  Albert  was 
asleep,  and  as  I  was  alone  till  late  that  evening,  I  read  them 
from  beginning  to  end.*  What  feelings  rose  up  in  my  poor  un- 
tamed heart  as  I  devoured  those  pages  in  Albert's  silent  room  ! 
I  tore  a  page  out  of  an  account  book,  and  began  to  write  upon 
it  to  Eug<Snie ; 

'"Twelve  o'clock. — Eugenie,  mv  dearest  Sister — I  owe  it 
to  you,  that  twice  while  reading  your  written  thoughts,  I  knelt 
down  and  prayed  most  fervently.  My  good  angel,  I  feel  such 
faith  in  you,  that  if  you  tell  me  you  hope,  I  shall  not  despair.  It 
is  thought  praiseworthy  in  me  because  I  am  careful  of  Albert, 
and  give  him  his  medicines  at  the  proper  times,  and  because  I 
did  not  lose  my  head  when  he  was  in  danger.  But  you— you 
offer  yourself  up  for  him,t  and  God  knows  with  what  ardor  and 
singleness  of  heart,  while  you  think  nothing  of  it  yourself,  and  no 
one  praises  you  !  Oh,  my  angelic  sister,  I  implore  you  to  plead 
for  us.  Ah !  where  will  you  be  in  a  few  years'  time  ?  Happy  ? 
Yes,  happy  in  a  way  which  can  never  know  any  change.  So  be 
it.  Continue  to  give  your  heart  to  G!od  as  you  have  hitherto 
done,  but  stay  with  us  awhile,  to  make  us  happy  and  good  also. 
You  help  me  to  realize  Heaven,  and  if  any  one  could  teach  me 
to  despise  this  life  it  would  be  you,  I  really  believe  that  to 
know  you  would  have  been  enough  to  make  me  embrace  the 
Catholic  religion.  Your  modesty  must  not  take  offence  at  this. 
It  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  give  you  pleasure  to  hear  it, 
and  God  does  not  condemn  that  pleasure.  Reflect  a  little,  and 
you  will  see  that  you  ought  to  rejoice  at  it.  Do  not  be  afraid  that 
the  admiration  I  feel  for  you  will  ever  blind  me.  We  shall  live 
together  a  great  deal,  I  hope,  and  rely  upon  it  I  will  watch  your 
conduct  very  narrowly.  It  is  not  presumption  which  makes  me 
engage  to  perform  this  task.  Those  who  have  a  beam  in  their 
own  eye  see  very  clearly  the  mote  in  another's  eyes,  and  I  shall 
look  very  carefully  to  see  that  nothing  tarnishes  the  purity  of 
God's  beautiful  little  pearl.  Oh  !  what  happiness  undreamt  of  by 
the  world  it  is  to  have  a  sister  like  you,  and  to  love  her  as  I  do.' 

»  The  pages  from  Eoeinie's  journal  hers  alluded  to  will  be  foun^  in  Ihe  appcndiv.    The 
deep  impreaaon  flies'  mi^e  on  ALexandrLne  will  be  easily  uiideislood  by  lliose  who  read  lliem. 
t  See  Appendiic 
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.  .  .  In  the  morning  I  sent  this  note  to  Eugenie,  and  she 
came  to  me  quite  ashamed  and  blushing,  .  .  ,  But  it  was 
only  much  later  that  I  read  the  whole  of  her  manuscripts." 

EUGENIE   TO  PAULINE.* 

"  We  are  still  here,  and  have  spent  the  morning  in  such  uncer- 
tainty I  When  we  got  up  it  was  fine,  and  we  were  to  go.  Albert 
had  had  a  good  night.  He  was  calm,  and  glad  to  be  moving. 
Then  it  began  to  rain.  The  doctor  advised  us  to  put  off  the 
journey,  and  this  excited  Albert  so  much,  that  we  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  Alex  and  I  did  nothing  but  wander  about  like  rest- 
less spirits.  On  the  whole,  we  both  wished  to  start ;  she,  because 
she  has  a  superstitious  idea  that  it  is  unlucky  to  delay  anything 
which  has  been  settled,  and  I  because  of  the  words  a  good  Priest 
had  said  to  me  at  Church  that  morning,  *  Andate,  andats!  non 
importa  la  piove;  ftdaievi  a  Dio  ;  partite.  Iddio  vi  benedka,fidw- 
tevi,  partitel'\  Well,  I  regretted  that  we  did  not  go,  but  what 
could  I  say?  Who  could  have  ventured  to  incur  the  responsi- 
bility of  giving  an  opinion  on  the  subject  ?  My  father  has  just 
decided  to  stay.  Alex  and  I  are  alone  with  Albert,  who  repeats 
over  and  over  again,  '  I  had  always  a  foreboding  that  I  should 
never  leave  Venice.'  You  may  imagine  how  this  depresses  us  ; 
and  you  will  feel  for  a  Uttle  vexation  we  have  just  had.  Whilst 
Albert  was  speaking  to  us  in  that  way,  and  getting  more  and 
more  out  of  spirits,  I  opened  my  desk,  and  found  my  poor 
cornelian  ring,  which  was  not  at  all  a  brittle  one,  with  tlie  stone 
broken,  and  tlie  anchor  split  in  two  !  (It  was  a  red  cornelian, 
with  an  anchor  cut  upon  it).  This  gave  Alex  and  me  a  kind 
of  shock.  Our  poor  shattered  hope  1  Tears  came  into  our  eyes. 
I  cannot  guess  when  and  how  it  can  have  happened,  but  we 
are  quite  out  of  sorts.  Paziema!  to-morrow  will  come,  please 
God,  and  happier  hours  with  it.  Our  forebodings  and  oui  broken 
hope  will  prove  fallacious  omens. 

"  Dearest,  as  we  complained  this  morning,  we  must  hasten  to 
tell  you  that  things  are  looking  better.  Albert  slept  very  well 
after  his  fit  of  despondency.     He  seems  well  now,  and  in  good 

*  We  had  loft  Paris  after  bearing  of  their  safe  arrival  at  Venice,  ana  I  received  lliis  letter  in 
t  "  Go— go— never  mind  the  rain.    Trust  in  God— go.    God  bless  yoii.    Have  confidence, 
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spirits,  and  he  declares  that  the  broken  ring,  which  he,  too,  had 
thought  an  ominous  token,  means  the  anclior  which  fastens  us  to 
Venice,  and  that  it  breaks  to  let  us  go  free  !" 

"  Sunday,  Aiiril  lolh. 

"  Nothing  SO  lucky  as  forebodings,  omens,  and  broken  anchors  I 
The  weather  is  beautiful.  We  are  off.  Albert  is  better,  and 
very  happy.  Good-bye,  dear  little  sister.  May  God  be  with  as. 
Pray  for  us  all."* 

EUGENIE  TO  PAULINE. 

"We  are  here.  Can  it  be  really  true  ?  We  are  actually  here 
with  Albert,  and  bringing  him  home." 

"April  lolh,  1836. 

"  My  darling,  we  are  at  Padua !  If  I  had  written  immediately 
my  letter  would  have  gone  to-day,  but  it  was  right  before  we 
thought  of  you,  to  think  of  God,  and  to  thank  Him,  for  we  have 
started,  and  we  are  here,  and  Albert  is  not  very  tired;  indeed, 
scarcely  tired  at  all.  As  soon  as  we  had  seen  him  comfortably 
in  bed,  we  went  to  the  Cathedral.  Oh,  it  was  just  what  we 
wanted,  to  kneel  there  and  unburthen  our  hearts  by  repeating  a 
thousand  times :  '  My  God,  I  thank  Thee !  my  God,  I  bless 
Thee  1'  That  beautiful  Church  was  lighted  up,  filled  with 
people,  and  the  organ  playing.  We  had  Benediction,  and  it  was, 
indeed,  a  good  token,  this  holy  ending  of  a  day  in  which  we  had 
been  so  mercifully  protected. 

"  Do  you  really  believe  it,  Pauline  ?  Do  you  think  we  shall 
get  home?  Well,  let  us  hope  and  trust  in  God.  Come  what 
may,  God  can  never  ordain  anything  but  what  is  good.  I  am  so 
pleased  to  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  hear  Mass  every  day 
before  we  start.  How  Heavenly  sweet  is  tlie  thought  of  God  ; 
and  when  it  rules  the  soul,  how  easy  everything  becomes  ;  no- 
thing is  then  really  sad.  Mass  every  morning ;  every  evening  a 
blessed  moment  in  Church,  in  which  to  thank  God,  if  the  day 
has  been  a  good  one,  or  to  implore  His  aid  if  it  has  been  trying. 
This  journey  is  a  real  pilgrimage  of  prayer.  Dear  Pauline,  we 
shall  see  you  again,  I  hope,  I  hope.  You  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
a  kind  of  faith  in  opening  upon  passages  of  books  by  chance, 
should  see  what  we  read  in  our  volume  of  texts  as  we  were  leav- 

*That  broken  anchor  sealed  twn  months  later  the  letter  which  told  me  that  all  oar  hopes  for 
Albeit  were  at  aa  end.  Sii  years  afterwards  it  also  scaled  the  one  which  announced  to  me 
mjF  lather's  death ;  and  by  a  really  singular  coinddence,  the  saddest  leltet  I  ever  received,  the 
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ing  Venice  ;  '  Before  they  cry  out  to  me,  I  will  hear  them  ;  and 
•whilst  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  have  heard  them.'  (Isaiah.)  And 
then,  '  £et  us  draw  near  to  Him  ■with  a  sincere  heart,  ■with  a  full 
and  perfect  confidence?  (Hebrews  xi.)  Wbat  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
Good  night,  dearest." 


EUGENIE  TO   I 

"Verona,  April  i3lli,iS3''>. 

"  Dear  Love — It  is  wonderful  how  well  Albert  is  at  present. 
We  are  quite  astonished,  and  so  grateful  to  our  good  and  merci- 
ful God.  Oil,  if  only  this  improvement  might  last  I  He  is  so 
well  and  cheerful,  and  enjoys  feeling  himself  so  much  better  than 
he  had  done  for  a  long  time.  Pauline,  surely  God  protects  and, 
hears  us  .  .  .  but  come  what  may,  we  must  always  be  grate- 
ful. Let  lis  always  pray,  always  love,  even  if  this  unexpected  im- 
provement is  only  a  reprieve  and  comfort  under  the  terrible  sor- 
row which  is  hanging  over  us.  Amidst  such  trying  circumstances, 
if  God  chooses  to  send  us  this  grief,  let  us  not  murmur  at  His 
will,  and  always  gratefully  call  to  mind  the  happiness  of  theso 
present  hours. 


ALEXANDRINE  TO  COUNT  DE   J 

"Genoa,  April  asiid,  1836. 

"  Dear  Friend — Through  the  mercy  of  God  we  are  so  far  safe 

on  our  journey but  I  dare  not  look  beyond  the  present 

moment,  and  I  dread  to  think  even  of  the  next  day.  I  pass  from 
one  anguish  to  another,  and  when  a  little  ray  of  hope  comes 
athwart  me,  ■  I  feel  comparatively  happy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  fatiguing  than  this  existence,  and  yet  it  does  not  affect  my 
health.  It  is  all  so  strange.  Everything  seems  reversed,  I  feel 
at  times  a  singular  insensibility,  and  at  others  such  wonderful 
impressions.  The  coloring  of  my  mind  seems  reflected  in  aJl  I 
see  in  this  sad  life.  What  are  God's  intentions  for  me  ?  I  am 
often  afraid  that  he  punishes  me  for  refusing  to  give  Him  my 
whole  heart,  for  clinging  as  I  do  to  earthly  joy.  Alas  !  it  is  on 
these  I  had  fixed  my  desires,  and  now  I  see  there  is  nothing  but 
a  semblauce  of  happiness  here  below.  I  ought  to  seek  it  else- 
where, but  I  cannot  lift  up  my  soul  as  I  would  ....  I  do  not 
understand  the  bliss  of  Heaven,  and  yet  I  see  that  others  have  a 
foretaste  of  it  which  detaches  them  quite  from  the  world.      But, 
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dear  friend,  notwillistanding  this  thick  mist  whicli  encompasses 
my  soul,  I  have  the  deepest  reverence  for  Heavenly  things,  and 
I  hope  this  reverence  will  gradually  lead  me  to  love  them.  I 
admired  so  much  in  your  Introduction  the  picture  you  draw  of  the 
ties  which  unite  the  Saints  in  Heaven  with  men  on  earth.  I 
have  not,  or  at  least  I  have  lost  the  pride  of  private  judgment ;  for 
I  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  enough  to  think  that  Albert 
and  his  sisters  and  you  are  Catholics,  to  make  me  one.  My 
feeble  intellect  may  therefore  very  well  accept  what  the  Saints 
have  believed,  who  no  doubt  are  a  little  better  still  than  you ! 
Thank  you  for  your  dear  letter,  wliich  I  found  here,  and  the 
counsel  and  advice  it  contains.  I  should  have  so  many  things 
.to  say  to  you,  but  I  am  overcome  with  drowsiness.  .  .  I  showed 
Albert  your  rosary  ;  of  course  not  your  letter;  but  he  does  not 
wonder  at  your  silence.  He  is  too  affectionate,  too  full  of  trust 
to  do  so.  He  looks  up  to  you  as  much  as  ever  ...  Oh  !  shall 
I  soon  be  able  to  talk  to  you  ?  Do  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  keep 
from  you  any  of  my  doubts  and  religious  difficulties.  You  will 
always  know,  if  you  wish  it,  everything  I  think.  The  best  part 
of  my  character  is  perhaps  its  sincerity  and  openness.  Pray 
every  day  for  me,  for  I  pray  badly  myself;  yet  I  feel  to  love  God. 
Eugenie  is  very  grateful  for  your  message.  I  am  delighted  that 
you  were  so  struck  with  her  goodness.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anywhere  on  earth  another  woman  so  like  an  angel, 

"  Dear  Montal,  will  God  allow  us  to  get  to  Paris  ?  I  will 
write  to  you  again  on  the  road.  May  we  alt,  all,  all  meet 
again!" 


"  My  PAtfLiNB — Here  we  are,  and  thank  God  1  But  what  an 
excitement  it  has  been,  for  only  think  of  our  being  here  since  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  of  my  not  having  had  a  moment  to 
write  to  you !  I  am  so  excited,  so  bewildered,  and  only  wish  you 
here.  I  have  so  many  things  to  say,  and  wish  you  could  see  and 
judge  for  yourself.  Now  I  must  try  aijd  collect  my  thoughts.  On 
Wednesday  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Villejuif, 
where  we  found  Madame  de  Lagrange,  Charles,  and  Emma. 
This,  to  begin  with,  was  exciting  for  Albert.  Then  Montal 
came,  and  in  the  evening  a  number  of  people  .  .  .  Halinemann, 
the  discoverer  of  homceopathy,  came  yesterday  at  five  o'clock. 
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He  is  a  kind,  excellent  little  old  man.  He  was  so  much  toucJied 
at  the  sight  of  Alexandrine,  that  he  took  her  by  the  hand  when 
he  went  away,  and  said  : — '  During  the  sixty  years  I  have  been  a 
physician,  I  have  never  seen  a  woman  so  fond  of  her  husband.' 
He  wishes  us  to  leave  this  house  where  the  rooms  are  too  small. 
We  are  going  to  look  out  for  some  apartments  near  the  Luxem- 
bourg." 

alexandrine's  journal. 

"Mayiglli. 

"Yesterday,  while  I  was  dining  with  EugtJnie,  she  told  me 
that  the  idea  of  death  made  her  heart  beat  with  joy.  It  aston- 
ished me,  but  these  things  strengthen  my  faith." 

"  May  aind,  Whil  Sunday.      , 

"  My  God,  Thou  hast  sought  in  so  many  ways  to  detach  me 
from  this  world,  and  still  I  cling  to  it.  Oh  I  why  cannot  I  love 
and  long  for  Heaven  ?  Since  yesterday  (the  3  ist)  we  have  been 
settled  in  the  Rue  de  Madame,  No.  13,  I  shall  be  a  Catholic 
before  Corpus  Christi  I  The  Abb^  Gerbet*  will  be  my  confessor, 
but  the  Abbd  M  t  i  de  Noirlien,  the  first  Catholic  priest  I  ever 
n  ade  a  jua  ta  e  with,  will  receive  me  into  the  Church.  Our 
p  tm  nt  p  etty  and  spacious,  and  our  windows  look  on  the 
hn  tr  s  f  tl  e  Luxembourg.  As  I  was  coming  back  from 
Ma  Sundaj  I    aw  Albert  at  the  window  smiling  at  me,  and 

wl  e    I  came  1  s  room,  I  saw  a  cliarming  little  table  and  a 

carved  chair.  His  father,  who  was  there,  told  me  this  was  a 
present  from  Albert  to  me,  and  that  he  had  wished  them  both  to 
be  covered  with  blue  cloth,  because  he  knew  it  was  my  favorite 
color. 

"  This  afternoon  I  went  with  Eugenie  to  the  service  for  the 
month  of  May  at  St.  Etienne  du  Mont.  Before  going  out  we 
wished  Albert  good-bye,  and  we  saw  that  he  was  writing  in  the 
green  velvet  book  I  had  embroidered  for  him  at  Venice.  Before 
we  went  to  bed,  Eugenie  and  I,  who  were  together  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, took  up  the  book  and  looked  into  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  felt  when  I  read  as  follows  : — '  My  God,  formerly  I  was 
wont  to  make  to  Thee  this  prayer :  "  Let  her  be  mine,  O !  my 

came  a  C^hol'io  tgdioo'^lm  for  her  confessor.    Tha  Abb*  Gsibtt  »raa  not  at  Paris  when 
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God,  grant  me  that  happiness,  if  but  for  one  single  day ! "  Thou 
didst  grant  it,  O  I  Lord,  and  wliy  should  I  now  complain  to 
Thee  ?  My  joy  has  been  short  but  intense,  and  now  my  other 
prayer  is  about  to  be  fulfilled.  Thy  divine  goodness  has  granted 
also  that  my  angel  wife  should  be  received  into  Thy  Church,  and 
I  can  look  forward  with  hope  and  trust  to  our  meeting  before 
long,  where  we  shall  both  be  lost  in  the  immensity  of  Thy  Divine 
love.'*  Albert  had  offered  his  life  to  obtain  his  wife's  conver- 
sion. Oh,  with  what  deep  emotion  I  read  these  lines,  containing 
such  deep  love  of  God,  such  great  tenderness  to  me,  and  so  calm 
an  acceptance  of  death  ;  when  it  still  seemed  to  me  so  horrible 
that  he  should  have  to  look  it  in  the  face  !  and  afterwards,  how 
often  I  kissed  those  words  'before  long.'  " 

EUGENIE  TO   PAULINE. 

"  Paris,  May  aSth. 

"I  begin  my  letter  this  evening,  and  shall  finish  it  to-morrow, 
Pauline,  to-morrow  Alexandrine  will  be  a  Catholic,  and  you, 
alas  !  will  not  be  with  us  !  Shall  we  ever  quite  get  over  this  ? 
If,  at  least,  you  could  come  in  time  for  Thursday,  of  which  I 
have  still  some  hopes,  and  write  this  letter  reckoning  a  little  on 
your  not  receiving  it.  On  Thursday  she  will  make  her  First 
Communion.  These  are  great  joys,  dearest,  in  the  midst  of  our 
sorrow.  How  can  we  murmur  with  such  real  reasons  for  thanks- 
giving ?  1  shall  not  write  any  more  now,  for  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  before  you  get  the  letter.  But  in  case  you  receive  it, 
good-bye,  I  love  you  more,  even  more,  than  in  the  happiest 
days  of  our  loving  childhood.     May  God  bless  our  Alexandrine 


alexandrine's  journal. 

"Ma;  391I1,  Trimty  Sunday. 

"  This  morning  I  went  early  to  Mass,  came  home  and  dressed. 
I  put  on  a  white  gown  and  a  broad  blue  ribbon  across  my  chest, 
the  colors  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  have  always  been  my  own 
favorites.  This  is  her  special  month,  too,  and  I  owe  this  grace 
to  her  intercession,  wliich  the  good  Franciscan  at  Pisa  told  me 
to  ask,  and  to  Albert  who  offered  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  for 
me,  w/io  offered  everything  to  God,  even  the  Joy  of  sensible  devotion, 

•  Th«e  were  Hie  last  words  Albert  ever  wrote..   The  AbW  Geriwt  described  them  later  as 
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for  my  conversion,  only  asking  always  to  love  good  things.  The 
Abb^  Martin  de  Noirlieu  said  Mass  at  an  altar  prepared  in  Al- 
bert's room.  When  Mass  was  over  he  beckoned  to  me  to  come 
and  kneel  down  before  him,  and  told  me  to  make  tlie  sign  of 
the  Cross,  and  then  I  read  the  following  profession  of  faith : — 

'"la  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  tlie  Holy 
Ghost : 

" '  I,  with  a  firm  faith,  believe  and  profess  all  and  every  one  of 
those  things  which  are  contained  in  that  Creed  which  the  Holy 
Roman  Church  makcth  use  of,  viz. ;  I  believe  in  one  God,  the 
Father  Almighty,  Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things, 
visible  and  invisible  ;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God ;  bom  of  the  Father  before  all  ages ;  God  of 
God ;  Light  of  Light ;  true  God  of  true  God ;  begotten  not  made  ; 
consubstantial  to  the  Father,  by  Whom  all  things  were  made. 
Who,  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down  from  Heaven, 
and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
was  made  Man,  Was  crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate; 
He  sulTered  and  was  buried ;  and  tlie  tliird  day  He  rose  again  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures ;  He  ascended  into  Heaven ;  sits  at  the 
right  Hand  of  the  Father,  and  is  to  come  again  with  glory  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  of  Whose  kingdom  there  shall 
Idc  no  end.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Life-giver, 
Who  proceeds  firom  the  Father  and  the  Son,  Who,  together  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  adored  and  glorified.  Who  spoke  by 
the  prophets.  And  I  believe  one  holy,  Catholic,  and  apostolic 
Church  ;  I  confess  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  and  I 
look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to 
come.    Amen. 

"  '  I  most  steadfastly  admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and  eccle- 
siastical tradition,  and  all  other  observances  and  constitutions  of 
the  same  Church. 

" '  I  also  admit  the  holy  Scriptures  according  to  that  sense 
which  our  holy  mother,  the  Church,  has  held,  and  does  hold  j  to 
whom  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures ;  neither  will  I  ever  tajce  and  interpret  them  other- 
wise than  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers. 

" '  I  also  profess  that  there  are  truly  and  properly  seven  Sa- 
craments of  the  new  law,  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
and  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though  not  all  for 
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every  one :  to  wit,  baptism,  confirmation,  holy  Eucharist,  penance, 
extreme  miction,  orders,  and  matrimony;  and  that  they  confer 
grace  ;  and  that  of  these,  baptism,  confirmation,  and  order,  can- 
not be  reiterated  without  sacrilege.  I  also  receive  and  admit  tiie 
received  and  approved  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  used 
in  the  solemn  administration  of  all  the  aforesaid  sacraments. 

" '  I  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  one  of  the  things  which 
have  been  defined  and  declared  in  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  co;i- 
cerning  original  sin  and  justification. 

" '  I  profess,  likewise,  that  in  the  Mass  there  is  offered  to  God 
a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the 
dead..  And  that  in  the  most  holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
there  is  truly,  really,  and  substantially,  the  Eody  and  Blood,  to- 
gether with  the  Soul  and  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
that  there  is  made  a  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
bread  into  the  Body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into 
the  Blood ;  which  conversion  the  Catholic  Church  calls  Transub- 
stantiation.  I  also  confess  tliat  under  either  kind  alone  Christ 
is  received  whole  and  entire,  and  a  true  Sacrament. 

" '  I  constantly  hold  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the 
souls  therein  detained  are  helped  by  the  suffrages  of  tlie  faithful. 

"  '  Likewise  that  the  Saints  reigning  together  with  Christ,  are 
to  be  honored  and  invocated,  and  that  they  offer  prayers  to  God 
for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  had  in  veneration. 

"  '  I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  ever  Virgin,  and  also  of  the  other  Saints,  ought  to  be  had 
and  retained,  and  that  due  honor  and  veneration  is  to  be  given 
to  them. 

"  '  I  also  affirm  that  the  power  of  indulgences  was  left  by  Christ 
in  the  Church,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is  most  wholesome  to 
Christian  people. 

"  '  I  acknowledge  tiie  holy.  Catholic,  apostolic  Roman  Church 
for  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches ;  and  I  promise  true 
obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  successor  to  St.  Peter,  Prince 
of  the  Apostles,  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  '  I  likewise  undoubtedly  receive  and  profess  all  other  things 
delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by  the  sacred  canons  and  gen- 
eral councils,  and  particularly  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent.  And 
I  condemn,  reject,  and  anathematise  all  things  contrary  thereto, 
and  all  heresies  which  the  Church  has  condemned,  rejected  and 
anatliematised. 
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'"I  do  at  this  present  freely  profess  and  sincerely  hold  this 
true  Catholic  faith,  without  which  no  one  can  be  saved ;  and  I 
promise  most  constantly  to  retain  and  confess  the  sajne  entire 
and  unviolated,  with  God's  assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life. 

(Signed) 

■"Paris,  May  S9th,  1836,  Feaal  of  1I1E  Holy  Trimly. 

"  '  Martin  de  Noirlieu. 

'"Alexandrine  d'AIopeus  de  la  Ferronnays. 
" '  In  the  presence  of: — 

"  '  Albert  de  la  Ferronnays. 

"  '  Comte  de  la  Ferronnays. 

"  '  Montsorean,  Comtesse  de  la  Ferronnays. 

"  '  Eugenie  de  la  Ferronnays. 

" '  Fernand  de  la  Ferronnays.' 
"  Montalembert  was  present,  but  I  foi^ot  to  make  him  sign, 
"When  all  was  over  I  kissed  Albert  and  ail  our  other  dear 
ones.  The  Abbe  Martin  came  up  to  me  and  said :  '  Madam, 
you  have  now  brethren  in  every  part  of  the  world.'  I  felt  as  if  a 
new  existence  had  begun  for  me  ;  and  I  was  so  happy,  so  happy  I 
I  was  quite  surprised  at  it  myself,  and  was  almost  afraid  to  have 
been  in  too  high  spirits  the  rest  of  the  day  with  my  poor  Albert 
Euge'nie  ^vrote  the  following  sentences  that  evening  in  her  book, 
and  I  read  them : — '  Oh  I  my  Lord,  what  can  we  say  ?  or  how  can 
we  thank  Thee,  for  the  mercies  of  tliis  day  ?  Thy  little  lamb  has 
been  gathered  into  the  fold.  She  is  now  a  Catholic  !  Fill  her 
goatle  soul  with  joy,  my  God ;  bless  and  comfort  her  for  these 
long  years  of  banishment  from  Thee  ;  let  this  return  to  her  true 
home  be  full  of  happiness.  Pour  down  Thy  gifts  upon  her,  and 
if  out  of  Thy  great  love  for  her  sou!  Thou  sendest  her  trials,  give 
her  that  immense  love  for  Thee  alone  which  will  make  her  bear 
and  love  all  things  Thy  Almighty  Hand  may  inflict.  Ye  blessed 
Angels,  watch  over  her,  that  her  peace  may  be  great,  and  her 
soul  untroubled.'  I  have  since  heard  that  in  that  night,  of  the 
29th,  my  mother  dreamed  that  she  saw  me  sitting  in  a  white  gar- 
ment, looking  like  a  little  child  again,  with  a  crown  of  flowers  on 
my  head  like  rays ;  and  that  all  this  apparel  displeased  her.  But 
I  continually  offered  her  some  of  the  large  flowers  with  which  I 
was  crowned,  and  slie  refused  them.  Ah !  how  long  will  she 
refuse  ? 

"May  3otli. — Montal  came   and  brought  the  Abbe  Cerbet 
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with  him.  Albert  was  in  the  drawing-room  when  they  arrived, 
and  many  years  afterwards  the  Atb^  Gerbet  told  me  tliat  he 
could  never  forget  the  gleam  of  intense  joy  m  Albert's  eyes, 
when  he  saw  him  who  was  to  administer  God's  grace  to  his 
own  Alex.  He  was  the  more  struck  with  that  expression  be- 
cause Albert's  glorious  eyes  were  the  only  feature  lit  up  with  life 
in  his  altered  face. 

"May  3isf.— I  went  with  Eugenie  on  foot  to  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Stanislaus'  College.  When  I  got  there  and  saw  the  Abb<^ 
Gerbet  in  the  confessional,  I  felt  frightened,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  summon  up  courage  to  approach  it.  Euge- 
nie had  told  me  how  to  calm  myself  by  prayer. 

"  June  ist. — O  I  my  good,  good  God,  I  dare  to  think  Thy 
Hand  has  guided  me,  notwithstanding  my  unworthiness  !  I  now 
discern  so  many  threads  woven  together  and  in  one  strand,  so 
many  prayers  heard  and  granted.  Sweetly  and  gently  hast 
Thou  guided  my  footsteps,  even  when  lightning-strokes  seem 
to  have  levelled  my  way.  Heavenly  Father,  give  me  faith, 
then,  if  Thou  wilt,  take  from  me  earthly  joy.  Or  rather,  give 
me  faith,  and  then  I  shall  find  unfailing  joys  both  here  and 
in  Heaven.  Faith,  which  I  have  so  intensely  longed  for,  I 
now  possess,  and  shall  possess  it  more  and  more,  for  I  have 
prayed  for  it,  and  he  that  asketh  receiveth.  I  do  trust  my 
failh  will  be  bright  and  strong  next  Sunday,  I  am  so  glad  to 
be  a  Catholic  ;  so  glad,  that  it  seems  to  me  almost  miraculous, 
and  persuades  me  more  and  more  of  the  truth  of  this  dear  reh-v 
gion.  How  I  thank  God,  and  how  I  thank  all  who  have  helped 
me.  I  like  confession  so  much,  though  it  causes  me  great  pain. 
My  sweet  Jesus,  grant  me  a  new  heart,  but  let  me  keep  all  ray 
deep  affections.  Let  all  I  love  be  saved,  and  let  all  whom  1  and 
Albert  love  be  happy  for  ever  ! 

"  I  have  believed.  I  believed  so  wholly  to-day.  And  I  felt  so 
profoundly  happy  in  spite  of  my  deep  humiliation  and  of  the 
sufferir^  which  awaits  me  on  Saturday,  in  confessing  the  rest  of 
my  sins.  What  a  Priest  has  my  Heavenly  Father  sent  me  I  He 
surpasses  everything  I  had  ever  hoped  to  find  in  a  confessor. 
My  God !  even  in  Thee  let  me  not  forget  my  mother,  my  dear 
brothers,  my  departed  father,  aiid  my  duties  to  my  husband. 
Let  me  ever  remain  by  the  side  of  that  beloved  one  whom 
Thou  Thyself  didst  give  me  to  be  my  husband  ;  let  me  fol- 
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low  Iiim  in  the  midst  of  the  sliadows  of  death,  even  as  in 
the  strength  of  hfe,  and  beside  his  sick  bed  to  the  gates  of 
the  grave.  Let  me  ever  be  close  beside  him,  and  let  a  well- 
known  and  beloved  face  be  before  his  eyes,  a  familiar  cheering 
sound  in  his  ears,  and  give  him  to  the  last  a  friend  and  a  fami- 
liar companion.  Lot  this  be  my  only  desire.  Amen.  Sweet 
Virgm  Marj,  dear  Saints  of  God,  piaj  for  me  ' 

"  Durmg  the  following  night,  June  1st,  I  was  in  lina:^nie  s 
room  at  one  o  clock  in  tlie  morning,  and  I  thought  Albert  wis 
asleep  Suddenly  we  heard  somebody  softly  pUjmg  chords  on 
the  pianoforte,  which  affected  us  painfully  I  felt  sure  it  was 
Albert,  ind  that  he  was  pKjmg  for  the  last  time  It  was  ho 
I  sat  down  beside  him,  but  he  seemed  absorbed  in  a  sad  but 
soothing  reverie  His  faithful  nurse,  the  sister  of  Bon  Secours, 
was  there  with  him  Montalerabert  was  much  delighted  with 
Albert  s  love  of  music  during  his  illness  He  told  mc  that  sick 
persons  generally  take  a  dislike  to  it  But  this  was  in  keep 
ing  with  Alberts  gentle  and  losing  character  He  alwajs  loved 
it ;  but  just  at  last  it  weaned  him  too  much,  unless  the  piano  was 
played  very  softly.  On  the  following  night,  between  one  and 
two,  Albeit  got  up  and  spent  many  hours  in  his  armchair ;  I 
gave  him  my  confession  to  read,  and  his  rectitude  and  clear- 
headedness were  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  examining  my 
conscience.  But  in  the  morning  he  went  to  bed  again,  and  suf- 
fered terribly.  I  could  not  fail  to  see  that  he  was  getting  worse. 
Despair  then  gave  me  courage,  and  I  desired  Eugenie  to  go  to 
Hahnemann  and  ask  him  to  let  me  know  the  truth.  Whilst  she 
was  away,  I  took  a  prayer-book  which  my  mother-in-law  had 
given  me,  and  wrote  in  it  the  following  passages :— '  But  the 
things  that  were  gain  to  me,  the  same  I  have  counted  loss  for 
Christ ;  furthermore  I  count  all  things  to  be  but  loss  for  the 
excellent  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord ;  for  Whom  I 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  count  them  but  as 
dung,  that  I  may  gain  Christ.'  (Philippians  iii,  7,  8.)  '  I 
have  learnt,  in  whatever  state  I  am,  to  be  content  therewith,' 
'  I  can  do  all  tilings  in  Him  who  strengtheneth  me,'  (Phi- 
lippians iv.)  Eugenie  came  back,  and  quietly  answered  my 
pressing  questions,  but  was  alarmed  by  the  shock  I  felt  at 
what  she  told  me.  Till  then  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had 
still  so  much  hope  to  lose.    When  she  added  tliat  Hahne- 
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mann  said  I  was  runnrng  a  great  risk  by  sleeping  in  Albert's 
room,  I  smiled,  and  felt  strangely  glad."* 

EUGENIE  TO   PAULINE. 

"  Paris,  June  3ld,  iSjS. 

"  God  showers  down  His  graces  on  Alexandrine — He  treats  iier 
like  a  favorite  child.  Since  she  has  been  a  Catholic,  her  calm- 
ness, peace,  and  fortitude  are  wonderful.  In  the  midst  of  her 
terrible  grief  she  has  a  peace  of  the  soul,  which  God  only  can 
give.  She,  dear  child,  has  been  twice  to  confession,  and  to-mor- 
row she  will  receive  absolution.  You  can  picture  to  yourself 
what  a  general  confession  must  be  to  her  with  her  merciless  me- 
mory, which  tracks  out  minutely  the  occurrences  of  years  and 
years  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy.  I  went  twice  with  her 
to  the  Chapel  of  St  Stanislaus  College.  She  stayed  so  long 
that  I  fell  fast  asleep,  which  made  us  laugh,  for  we  laugh  some- 
times in  spite  of  everything  and  ourselves.  But  we  feel  there  is 
no  harm  in  it,  for  that  kind  of  gaiety  is  not  like  the  world's.'  It 
springs  from  the  peace  of  prayer.  The  Abb^  Gerbet  thinks  so 
too.  Ah  !  Pauline,  what  an  immense  grace  it  is  that  Alex  should 
have  met  with  him  just  now.  She  says  so  herself,  and  constantly 
declares  that  he  is  everything  she  could  wish.  His  exceeding 
gentleness,  and  the  boundless  charity  which  belongs  to  his  cha- 
racter are  perceptible  in  his  words,  and  very  looks,  as  well  as  in 
his  writings,  Alexandrine  is  to  make  her  First  Communion  on 
Sunday,  if  Albert  can  go  there ;  it  will  be  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Infant  Jesus,  where  you  received  absolution  before  your  First 
Communion.  Oh,  do  come  if  you  can,  beloved  Pauline!  Come 
and  see  her  in  the  strength  of  her  faith,  hope,  and  love.  She  is 
very  calm.  She  speaks  of  their  approaching  separation  as  she 
would  if  Albert  was  only  going  to  leave  her  for  a  long  journey. 
Let  us  pray  and  love  more  and  more.  I  will  write  to  you  every 
day,  if  only  a  line.  Good-bye,  dear  angel.  May  God  be  in  our 
hearts,  and  fashion  them  according  to  His  will !" 

"  June  3rd,  13  o'clock  al  n^ght 

"  Dear  Love — My  letter  went  this  morning,  and  to-night  I  am 

•  At  thai  time  AlEiandrioe  was  possessed  by_  Ihe  absurd  Wea  that  she  hid  nol  loved  Albert 
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beginning  again.  Tlie  Archbishop  has  given  leave  for  Mass  to 
be  said  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  in  Albert's  room,  so  that  he 
may  go  to  Communion  fasting ;  otherwise,  in  order  to  communi- 
cate at  the  same  Mass  as  Alexandrine,  he  would  have  had  to  re- 
ceive as  Viaticum,  as  he  could  not  remain  without  food  till  mor- 
ning, and  this  would  have  been  too  sad  for  them.  But  can  you 
picture  to  yourself  anything  sweeter,  more  solemn,  and  more  sad, 
than  this  Communion  in  his  room  at  midnight,  with  the  little  Al- 
tar dressed  with  lights  and  flowers  f  Alexandrine  will  then 
make  her  First  Communion,  and  Albert — perhaps  his  last  I" 

"June  4th.— We  are  expecting  the  Abbt!  Gerbet.  Alexandrine 
will  confess,  and  receive  absolution.  The  Abb^  Dupanloup*  is 
coming  to  hear  Albert's  confession,  and  we  are  al!  going  to 
Church  for  that  intention.  Then  this  evening,  my  father  and 
mother,  Albert,  Alexandrine,  Olga,  and  I,  shall  all  communicate 
together.  Ah  I  dearest  Pauline,  we  shall  miss  you  too  much ! 
Ob,  if  I  could  make  certain  of  never  being  separated  from  Alexan- 
drine !  People  are  so  foolish,  they  will  say  that  it  was  not  a  suf- 
ficient object  for  life.  I  should  be  told  that  1  must  have  some- 
thing more  definite  to  live  for.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  sufficient  object 
to  devote  one's  self,  one's  time,  one's  care,  and  one's  whole  life,  to 
a  friend,  to  a  beloved  sister  ?  It  is  done  every  day  for  a  husband, 
for  whom  in  very  inany  cases  much  less  love  is  felt." 

alexandrine's  journal. 

"June  4th  (same  day). — Before  going  to  confession  to  the 
Abbe  Gerbet,  I  had  been  reading  to  Albert,  and  in  one  of  the  re- 
flections added  to  each  chapter  of  the  '  Imitation  of  Christ^  I 
found  these  words  :  '  Love  is  stronger  than  Death'  Those  words 
raised  my  courage.  ^ Love  is  stronger  than  Death' — I  tliank 
Thee,  my  God,  for  that  word  1  It  is  a  great  gift,  and  how  can  I 
be  wanting  in  faith,  when  Thou  hast  auswered  my  prayer,  by 
showing  me  the  strength  of  my  love  ?  Those  dreadful  misgivings 
were  mere  temptations,  and  now  filled  with  a  sweet  and  trium- 
phant joy,  I  am  ready  to  go  down  with  him  into  the  valley  of 
death,  which  till  now  I  have  ever  feared.  O !  my  God,  let  me 
never  be  divided  from  him !  Never !  never  I  He  has  need  of 
me,  and  I  can  bear  to  leave  everything  on  eartli, 

"  My  gentle  husband,  who  loved  me  so  much  before  thy  suffer- 
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ings  began,  do  not  be  afraid,  of  my  leaving  you  wlien  your  last 
sufferings  approach.  God  will  not  refuse  me  the  grace  to  be 
with  you  in  that  hour,  and  then  your  agony  will  be  a  little  soften- 
ed by  my  presence.  Oh,  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  move  from  yoiir 
side.  Do  not  look  at  me  with  your  beautiful  eyes,  as  if  you 
tiiought  I  was  going  away,  I  will  hold  you  in  ray  arms,  even  if 
my  heart  should  break  with  the  anguish  of  seeing  you  die.  My 
arms  shall  clasp  you,  my  eyes  will  follow  you,  and  yours  to  the 
very  last  shall  behold  me  there.  And  now,  my  God,  as  Thou 
wilt,  whatever  Tbou  wiliest,  and  when  Thou  wiliest,  I  am 
ready  to  die,  ready  to  live,  so  that  I  am  with  him.  But  if 
I  must  live  on  earth  without  him,  I  will  not  refuse  to  be  com- 
forted. Let  it  be  as  Thou  wiliest,  my  God,  but  save  me  from  sin 
and  remorse.  My  God  1  my  Jesus !  give  me  but  faith — a  true, 
living  faith.  I  ask  for  nothing,  and  I  ask  for  all  things.  Amen 
■  ,  ,  .  When  I  left  Albert  to  go  to  confession,  I  begged 
him  to  forgive  me  for  all  I  bad  ever  done  to  displease  him.  He 
answered  me  so  tenderly,  so  humbly  1  In  the  evening  the  doctor 
came ;  I  was  putting  on  a  white  dress  for  my  First  Communion, 
and  I  told  Eugenie  to  follow  him  down  stairs,  and  ask  if  Albert 
was  in  danger  of  dying  that  very  night.  He  answered  'Yes.' 
But  at  that  moment  I  did  not  feel  anything  as  usual,  for  I  seemed 
to  be  lifted  up  above  this  world,  and  Eugenie  the  same.  I  quietly 
put  on  a  white  muslin  gown,  and  on  my  head  a  veil — even  my 
wedding  veil !  I  had  for  the  iirst  time,  a  true  feeling  of  contrition, 
as  I  sat  all  in  white  in  Albert's  room,  reading  aloud  to  him  and 
Eugenie,  a  chapter  of  the  ^  Imitation  i'  I  told  her  what  I  felt.  She 
bade  me  to  have  no  fears,  and  that  my  soul  was  really  pure  and 
white,  as  I  had  just  received  absolution.  Albert  was  in  bed— he 
had  not  been  able  to  sit  up  at  all.  I  knelt  down  by  him,  and 
held  his  hand,  whilst  the  Abb^  Gerbet  began  his  Mass.  I  did' 
not  know  where  I  was,  or  what  was  passing,  but  soon  Albert 
made  me  let  go  his  hand — that  hand  which  I  bad  looked  upon  as 
something  so  sacred,  that  even  at  the  most  solemn  moment  of  my 
life,  I  could  not  be  offending  God  to  hold  him.  But  he  made  me 
let  him  go,  and  said,  '  Go,  go ;  think  now  only  of  God.'  TJie 
Abb^  Gerbet  addressed  a  few  words  to  me  before  giving  me 
Communion,  and  afterwards  he  gave  it  to  Albert.  I  then  took 
his  beloved  hand  once  more,  for  I  almost  thought  he  was  going 
to  die  that  night." 
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The  next  day  Alexandrine  wrote  in  her  journa!— -"I  was  at 
High  Mass  at  St.  Sulpice.  It  was  Corpus  Christi.  Everything 
was  lovely ;  the  hymns,  the  swinging  thuribles  of  incense,  the 
flowers  scattered  before  the  B.  Sacrament.  Eugenie  whispered 
to  me  to  look  round  the  Church,  but  I  bent  dpwn  my  head,  and 
felt  again  that  deep  contrition  and  sorrow  for  my  sins  which  I 
had  had  the  day  before.  Before  my  conversion,  I  had  so  often 
earnestly  prayed  in  that  Cliurch :  '  O !  grant  me  one  moment  of 
faith,  hope  and  love,  and  then  welcome  death !'  For  I  had  not 
faith  at  that  time,  I  only  longed  for  it. 

"  June  sth. — For  tlie  first  and  last  time  to  receive  Communion 
with  Albert — he  for  the  last,  I  for  the  first  time !  Our  union 
made  perfect  only  then  to  be  broken.  O !  my  God,  it  matters 
not  in  what  way  Thou  givest  us  what  we  both  asked.  We  can 
only  thank  Thee  for  what  Thou  didst  vouchsafe  to  bestow. 
What  does  the  world,  that  condemns  religious  enthusiasm,  and 
looks  upon  it  as  a  misfortune,  give  as  comfort  to  the  suffering, 
and  does  not  prudence  alone  suggest  the  wisdom  of  making 
some  little  provision  against  the  innumerable  sorrows  of  life  ? 
Foolish,  beyond  measure  foolish  world !  It  finds  fault  with  those 
who  love  God  too  much,  and,  alas  1  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
He  is  loved  too  little,  but  to  say  He  can  be  loved  too  much  is  a 
folly  bordering,  on  madness. 

"June  Sth.™ Albert  seemed  to  think  for  one  moment  that  I 
was  not  quite  so  much  occupied  about  him  as  usual,  and  when  he 
saw  that  this  had  made  me  shed  tears,  he  was  so  grieved  that  he 
asked  me  most  tenderly  to  forgive  him,  and  then  said  to  Eugenie 
and  me  :  '  I  have  been  very  wicked — I  was  jealous  of  God !'  O 
my  God — my  God  I  just  now  I  thought  I  should  like  to  yield  up 
life  in  one  deep  sigh,  a  sigh  as  deep  a   mj  P  t  h 

ed  me !  I  did  not  ask  to  be  happy.     All  I  p    y  d  f  f 

dom  from  remorse,  never  to  give  pain  t         y  d       w  my 

husband  causes  me  again  these  two  1     111      e  n  t 

cotirage  to  endure.  I  have  grieved  Alb  t  dip  I  my 
self  for  it.  Alas  !  it  is  utterly  true,  I  mntaf,  dn  — n  t 
to  be  compared  to  Eugenie.     When  1  my  t  t  g 

him  pain,  and,  dearest  love,  he  asked  m  t  f  g  1  m  He 
saidhehadbeen 'jealousof  God.'  Ye.,Ih  le  I  1  t,  cted 
him,  I  have  left  him  too  much  to  Eugenie.  Oh,  to  atone  for 
this  neglect  let  hun  behold  me  when  in  Heaven  dying  of  grief  at 
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his  loss  !  May  he  never  either  here  or  hereafter  have  cause  to 
be  jealous,  no,  not  even  of  Thee,  my  God !  My  head  has  been 
very  weary  of  late,  worn  out  with  thoughts,  and  now  it  positively 
aches  with  them.     O  I  for  light  and  peace !" 

That  day  Alexandrine  sold   her  pearl   necklace*   and   then 
wrote  the  following  lines — 


ALEXANDRINES  JOURNAL. 

["  In  the  niglif]  the  aih  of  Juiie. 

"  Am  I  deceiving  myself?  Do  I  really  wish  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  earthly  joys  and  delights  ?  Do  I  care  for  noth- 
ing but  faith  and  peace  of  conscience  ?  Shall  I  be  able  quite  to 
forget  that  such  a  thing  exists  as  love  and  all  its  delightful  vi- 
sions ?  After  all,  is  not  the  perfection  of  love  to  he  found  in 
God,  and  that  without  any  fear  of  change  or  disappointment  ? 
And  have  I  not  been  thinking  for  a  long  time  past  that  all 
earthly  love  is  but  a  ray  diverging  from  its  true  centre  ?  Will 
not  the  best  and  highest  of  all  love  suffice  me  ?  I  sometimes 
hope  so,  for  though  my  heart  is  not  on  lire  with  that  love  like 
Eugenie's,  I  see  signs  of  it  in  myself,  of  its  beginning.  I  cannot 
endure  to  see  God  insulted,  or  even  neglected.  And  then  I  do 
not  care  now  for  any  books  but  such  as  speak  of  Him.  I  was 
writing  this  when  Pauline,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  we  parted 
at  Naples  in  the  Palazzo  Gallo,  arrived," 

*  The  Bale  of  Ihk  baanliliil  pearl  necklace  wae  the  be^nning  of  that  eotnplele  suircmler  she 
Trte  ^llotidg  l«autifuf^"tranalati™of  Al'eiandrine's  lines,  anpeared  in  thsIUmlk.  and 
has  been  kindly  allowed  by  Ihe  Edilor  to  be  inserted  bere. 
"  Pearls  by  nature  wrought  to  be 
Tej^r'droiK  of  the  mosnmg  sea 

W'ora  with  teus  'mid  worldly  pleasures. 
Darkest  depths  of  human  woe. 


Thi  McHih,  Novi 
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I  shall  never  forget  the  suffering  of  that  moment  of  our  wait- 
ing in  the  street  for  the  gate  to  be  opened,  and  then  for  the  an- 
swer to  my  husband's  question,  which  I  did  not  dare  to  utter 
myself.  Twelve  o'clock  struck  at  that  moment ;  I  counted  the 
strokes  almost  unconsciously.  "Are  we  in  time.''"  I  gasped. 
"  Yes,  and  he  is  a  little  better  since  the  morning,"  was  the  reply. 
I  rushed  upstairs,  and  almost  immediately  into  his  room,  for  he 
was  not  asleep.  Falling  on  his  neck  I  heard  the  sound  of  his 
sweet,  feeble  voice,  saying:  "my  own  Pauline  I"  And  yet — and 
yet— I  was  not  present  at  his  death !  One  of  those  sudden 
treacherous  gleams  of  recovery  which  occur  in  consumption, 
took  place  just  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  and  lasted  during  the 
few  days  we  remained  in  Paris.  It  did  not  of  course  lead  us  to 
hope  for  his  eventual  recovery,  but  it  held  out  a  possibility  of 
removing  him  to  Boury,  where  he  earnestly  wished  to  go.  When 
the  time  had  elapsed  therefore,  which  my  husband  could  spend 
in  France,  we  went  away.  It  is  only  now,  as  I  am  looking  over 
these  letters  and  papers,  that  I  am  able  to  discern  the  consola- 
tion, and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  hidden  meaning  of  that  absence 
which  at  the  time  materially  added  to  my  sorrow.  But  owing  to 
my  not  being  there,  my  sisters  regularly  wrote  a  full  account  of 
all  that  followed,  as  they  had  already  done  before  my  arrival. 
Had  I  been  present,  neither  those  letters  would  have  been  writ- 
ten, nor  the  daily  journal  have  been  so  carefully  kept ;  for  it  was 
for  my  sake  that  everything  was  so  minutely  recorded.  The 
effect  produced  upon  me  hy  all  I  saw  and  heard  at  that  time,  by 
the  change  which  grief  and  faith  had  wrought  in  Alexandrine,  by 
the  manner  in  which  Eugenie  shared  that  grief  and  strengthened 
that  faith,  was  to  me  strange  and  unlooked  for.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  sorrow  and 
death ;  and  though,  humanly  speaking,  it  was  impossible  to  wit- 
ness anything  more  heart-breaking,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
these  things  left  upon  me  an  impression  of  happiness  to  which 
earthly  joys  seemed  the  vainest  dreams, 

Eugenie  and  Alexandrine  were  lifted  above  the  world  during 
those  sorrowful  days,  and,  as  the  Abbe  Gerbet  said,  "  It  seemed 
as  if  the  veil  which  separates  the  visible  from  the  invisible  world 
was  withdrawn,  and  they  were  given  a  momentary  foretaste  of 
the  realities  which  no  human  happiness  can  afford."  And  now, 
in  transcribing  Alexandrine's  toucliing  soliloquies  and  prayers. 
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where  memory  conjures  up  her  image  as  I  beheld  her  at  that 
time,  on  the  eve  of  her  final  trial,  when  she  was  already  begin- 
ning to  practise  that  entire  detachment  which  in  the  end  became 
so  fulfilled ;  when  I  think  that  this  dream  of  earthly  sorrow  is 
past,  that  as  truly  as  I  yet  live,  she  has  reached  the  long  wished- 
for  haven,  that  she  is  with  Albert,  never  to  part  again  ;  that  they 
are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  bliss  of  which  she  speaks,  where 
ail  life's  sufferings,  seen  from  the  heights  of  Eternal  Blessedness, 
are  as  nothing — -now  I  deeply  feel  how  selfish  it  would  be  not  to 
bear  their  loss,  and  all  other  sorrows  of  this  life,  with  the  patience 
which  such  examples  and  lessons  more  enforce  upon  me  than 
upon  those  never  so  marvellously  blessed.  But  I  must  now  re- 
turn to  the  battle  she  liad  yet  to  wage,  and  which,  although 
lightened  by  Divine  grace,  was  one  ofthe  hardest  ever  fought 
on  earth. 

alexandrine's  journal. 

"  Mv  OWN  Albert  !  my  dearest  love !  I  now  may  no  longer- 
say  to  you,  '  Do  you  remember  our  happy  days  ? '  Happy  days  ! 
No,  rather  those  few  joyous  hours,  when  I  used  to  dress  and 
strive  to  look  well  in  order  to  please  you  ;  when,  in  the  middle 
of  a  crowd,  we  felt  so  intimately  united ;  or  those  other  more 
precious  hours  when  we  were  alone,  far  from  the  world.  Light 
of  heart,  and  forgetting  sorrow,  we  have  sometimes  even  danced 
together ;  and  now,  overwhelmed  with  sufferings,  you  lie  on  your 
deathbed.  God  be  praised  that  I  am  here  too ;  and  that  as  1 
have  shared  your  joys,  I  share  your  anguish  as  well.  And  if  I 
had  had  to  choose  between  them,  it  is  tlie  anguish  I  should  have 
claimed.  The  great  love  of  my  life  has  proved  a  virtue,  0  !  my 
God,  for  it  has  led  me  to  Thee ;  and  if  it  has  also  been  the 
source  of  sorrow,  how  can  I  complain  ?  for  perhaps  it  has  opened 
t  tl         jtH  Adtlnhwdl  know  what  is 

k  d      ti  t  1     f  G  d      H  I  be  sure  that 

th       ntpyt        ff  tdfjftl       which  I  have 

talymd      m      hdthh  tb        h  ard,  and  that 

1     m  y  b    tl     h  pp       f       II  I  h  d      d      Oh  1  that  my 

ft  m  y  1  1  d  1  It  w       tt  r  writing  this, 

I  thmk,  that  with  a  full  heart  I  bent  over  Albert  and  murmured, 
'Do  you  remember' — I  was  going  to  say  'our  happy  days:'  he 
stopped  me,  and  said  gently,  ^  Those  ■were  other  times'     Ah  I 
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nothing  less  than  this  affliction  would  have  sunk  deeply  into  my 
heart,  and  given  a  mortal  blow  to  my  inveterate  frivolity." 


THE  A13B15  GERBET  TO   AI.E: 

"Th;i:ux,Ji.iici6lll. 

"  I  am  struck  with  the  two-fold  mark  with  which  God  has 
stamped  this  epoch  of  your  life.  Suffering  and  faith — two  of 
die  most  important  circumstances  of  life — have  influenced  you 
at  the  same  moment  With  the  Cross  in  your  hand,  you  have 
made  your  first  Communion ;  and  there  is  a  holy  and  a  Provi- 
dential mystery  m  this,  of  whose  meaning  and  end  you  will  fully 
discern  by  and  bye.  Meantime,  continue  to  correspond  with 
God's  grace  in  studying  the  lesson  set  before  you,  which  is  how 
to  sanctify  your  sufferings.  Do  not  disturb  yourself,  by  aiming 
at  other  degrees  of  devotion,  which  will  follow  in  due  time.  Do 
not  be  over-anxious  to  change  everything  in  yourself  which  seems 
"to  need  improvement,  all  at  once.  Your  great  perfection  just  now 
lies  in  suffering  well.  Do  that,  and  then  one  day  other  graces 
will  be  given  to  you.  L'AbM  Pii.-Gereet." 


:  JOURNAL. 

"  Oh !  Eternal  Beauty,  Youth  and  Love ;  Thee  only  will  I  love  ; 
by  Thee  alone  will  I  seek  to  be  loved ;  for  in  Thee  is  neither  de- 
cay nor  anytliing  wanting.  Thee  then,  will  I  serve,  for  Tliou 
alone  art  worthy  of  my  service.  Alas  I  I  think  these  things,  but 
my  heart  does  not  feed  on  them.  One  part  of  my  soul  utters 
them,  and  another  disowns  them  again.  There  is  a  voice  within 
me  crying  out  that  it  is  folly  and  baseness  to  seek  anything  but 
God;  and  another  voice  whispers,  'No  matter;  I  do  not  care 
for  holiness  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  Saint,  for  these  things  would 
weary  me.  Perfection  and  eternity  are  too  high,  too  far  away, 
too  incomprehensible  for  me ;  I  have  no  thirst  for  them.  Give 
me  what  is  wanting  still — feed  me  with  change  and  decay.'  O ! 
ye  holy  inhabitants  of  Heaven,  pray  that  I  may  not  be  guilty  of 
the  inconceivable  folly  of  choosing  evil,  knowing  it  to  be  evil, 
and  casting  away  what  is  good,  acknowledging  it  to  be  such  I 
What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who,  seeing  poison  before  him, 
and  dreading  its  baneful  effects,  should  nevertheless  swallow  it  ?" 
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EUGENIE  TO  PAULINE. 

"Pace  sia  con  mi  [Peace  be  with  us].  Poor,  dear,  beloved  dar- 
ling, so  you  are  gone ;  everytliing  passes  away  so  quickly !  It 
was  so  nice  to  have  you.  We  both  miss  you  very  much,  and 
when  we  are  here  together,  it  makes  us  feel  only  tlie  more 
deeply  how  indispensable  aud  precious  is  the  third  member  of 
our  sisterhood.  Nothing  has  happened  since  your  departure. 
Albert  said  to  me  just  now,  '  If  you  are  writing  to  Pauline,  send 
her  a  kiss  for  me,'  " 

Amongst  their  Matters  at  that  sad  lime  wis  one  person  who, 
little  aware  of  the  wonderful  strength  whicli  religion  ittoided  to 
Eugenie  and  Ale\mdnne,  deemed  their  pietj  -in  exccbs  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  which  ought  to  be  combated  This  was  re- 
peated to  them,  ind  Alexandrine  immediatclj  wiote  a  letter, 
which  contained  the  following  passage  . — 

ALEXANDRINE  TO  . 

"Allow  me  to  defend  what  is  now  my  only  source  of  happiness, 
for  although  I  cannot  compare  my  feelings  with  Eugenie's  angelic 
ones,  nevertheless  I  have  enough  of  that  religious  enthusiasm 
which  you  condemn,  to  support  me  in  my  grief,  iWhat  is  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  ?  It  is  something  that  raises  one  above  this 
earth  ;  lifts  us  up  to  Heaven,  and  helps  us  to  realize  true  bless- 
edness, and  eternity  itself  .  My  dear  friend,  can  that  support 
which  makes  me  bear  such  a  sorrow  as  mine,  and  would  make 
me  bear  anything,  which,  as  j'ou  know,  has  helped  men  to  endure 
the  most  dreadful  torments,  not  only  with  courage,  but  with  joy ; 
can  this  be  looked  upon  as  a  pitiable  thing?  And  can  we  feel 
afraid  to  see  them  we  love  armed  with  so  strong  a  shield  against 
every  kind  of  evil !  Really,  those  who  take  such  a  view  must  be 
very  strange  peopl^,  and  when  any  external  evil  falls  upon  those 
who  so  judge,  or  perhaps  at  the  hour  of  deatli,  I  am  sure  they 
will  feel  a  vague,  perhaps  unacknowledged  regret,  that  they  do 
not  possess  this  religious  enthusiasm,  which  makes  all  blows  lights 
and  fills  every  circumstance  with  hope,  f  To  condemn  religious 
enthusiasm,  is,  in  other  words,  to  condemn  a  too  great  love  of 
God.  And  now  only  tell  me  if  you  really  think  one  can  love  God 
too  much  ?  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  it  is  a  kind  of  Insanity,  it  is 
a  beautiful  and  wise  one.^' 
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alexandrine's  journal. 

"One  of  these  latter  days,  Albert  suddenly  threw  his  arm 
round  me,  and  exclaimed;  '  I  am  going  fo  die,  and  lae  might  have 
hem  so  happy!'  O  !  my  Glod,  I  felt  then  as  if  my  heart  would 
really  break." 

"June  aStli, — Before  Mass,  which  was  again  said  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  in  his  room,  Albert  looked  at  me  a  long  time, 
and  then  said  with  deep  feeling,  '  God  bless  you !'  Then  he 
made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  on  my  forehead,  and  added,  '  And 
God  bless  your  mother,  too.'  After  a  while  he  said  ;  '  Good-bye,' 
I  seemed  surprised,  and  perhaps  frightened,  and  then  he  said : 
'  Good-night,'  as  if  to  change  the  sad  meaning  of  the  word  he  had 
used.  And  all  the  while  I  wished  so  much  to  speak  openly  to 
him  of  his  death.  It  was  I,  perhaps,  who  prevented  it,  by  my 
fear  of  exciting  him.  During  that  last  Mass,  every  time  that  I 
looked  at  him,  he  made  me  a  sign  to  look  at  the  Altar.  The 
window  was  open,  but  the  night  was  quite  dark.  At  the 
moment  of  Communion  the  Abb^  Martin  de  Noirlieu  and 
Albert's  father,  who  was  serving  Mass,  came  up  to  him.  The 
Abbe  gave  one  half  of  the  Sacred  Host  to  him,  and  the  other  to 
me.  Even  in  this  solemn  moment  there  was  something  very 
sweet  to  me  in  this,  Albert  could  not  open  his  lips  without 
much  suffering — it  was  for  this  reason  diat  the  Ahhi  Martin  had 
divided  the  Host,  but  even  so,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing, and  they  were  obliged  to  give  him  some  water.  This  dis- 
turbed liim,  but  the  Abb^  Gerbet-— who  was  present — assured 
him  it  did  not  signify.  Then  Albert  exclaimed ;  '  My  God  !  Thy 
will  be  done !'  O  I  my  God,  this  thanksgiving  of  his  must,  I 
think,  have  been  pleasing  to  Thee  1 

"Before  Mass  he  had  said  to  the  Abb^  Martin,  who  was 
speaking  to  him  of  his  sufferings,  'The  only  thing  I  ask  of  God 
now,  is  strength  to  fulfil  my  sacrifice.'  '  You  are  nailed  to  the 
Cross  with  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  the  Abb^  said,  and  Albert 
answered  in  a  very  sweet  and  humble  way :  '  Ah  I  but  I  am  such 
a  miserable  sinner !'  The  Altar  had  a  blue  silk  frontal,  and  was 
dressed  with  flowers.  It  was  Eugenie  who  had  arranged  it.  The 
blue  silk  was  one  of  my  trousseau  dresses  that  had  never  been 
made  up,  and  now  was  applied  to  this  use." 

"June  27th. — Albert  was  light-headed  ;  was  continually  talk- 
ing of  going  into  the  country,  and  pointing  to  me,  cried,  '  She  is 
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coming  with  me !  She  is  coming  with  me !'  [I  was  in  the  habit 
of  writing  down  every  word  he  said  on  these  latter  days  of  his 
life,  and  these  words — 'she  is  coming  with  me' — were  the  last  I 
wrote.]  After  dinner  that  same  day,  we  were  sitting  by  his  side, 
without  sijealdng.  Eugenie  bent  over  him,  and  gently  suggested 
his  receiving  Extreme  Unction.  His  countenance  did  not 
change  in  the  least.  He  said  gently  and  quite  quietly,  '  Will  it 
not  be  taking  advantage  of  the  graces  the  Church  bestows  to  re- 
ceive ityet  ?'  Ha  was  anointed,  however,  that  same  evening,  and 
during  the  whole  time  I  was  standing  near  him,  with  my  hand  on 
his  right  shoulder.  Eugenie  was  on  the  other  side  of  me.  An 
explanation  of  this  sacrament,  which  we  had  read  together  in  our 
happy  days,  made  me  understand  all  that  was  going  on.  The 
thought  flashed  through  me  with  a  wild  feeling  of  grief:  '  What, 
must  his  soul  be  purified  even  of  its  ardent  love  for  me?  Must 
that,  too,  be  destroyed  ?'  But  I  did  not  shed  a  single  tear.  His 
own  wonderful  calm  was  so  holy.  When  it  was  over,  Albert  made  a 
Utile  sign  of  the  Cross  on  the  Abb^  Dupanloup's  forehead,  who  re- 
ceived it  with  respect,  and  affectionately  embraced  hira.  Then  I 
approached,  feeling  that  it  was  my  turn  to  receive  that  dear  sign 
of  the  Cross,  which  was  a  sweet  habit  of  happier  days.  He 
kissed  me,  his  parents,  Eugenie,  Femand,  Montal,  and  then 
Julian  (his  servant),  who  was  weeping  bitterly.  When  it  came  to 
that,  Albert  burst  Into  tears,  and  that  was  more  than  I  could  bear, 
but  he  quickly  recovered  fortitude  when  I  kissed  him  again,  and 
beckoned  to  the  Sister,  whom  he  would  not  leave  out  in  this 
tender  and  general  leave-taking,  but  with  his  delicate  sense  of 
what  was  befitting,  and  in  token  of  gratitude,  he  kissed  the  hand 
which  had  ministered  to  him,  in  spite  of  her  resistance.  M. 
I'Abb^  Dupanloup,  who  gave  him  Extreme  Unction,  had  prepar- 
ed him  for  his  First  Communion,  and  never  forgot  the  edification 
it  had  given  him  at  that  time  to  find  Albert  on  his  knees  praying 
in  the  same  place  where  he  had  left  him  three  hours  before 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice — that  church  in  which  his  beloved 
remains  were  so  soon  to  be  deposited.  I  sat  down  by  his  side. 
He  was  asleep,  and  I  held  his  hand  in  mine,  while  Eugenie  was 
writing  the  following  lines  to  Pauline  : 

"  '  Oh  I  Pauline,  what  a  night  has  this  been !  and  yet  not  terri- 
ble,— no,  a  most  blessed  night.  Albert  has  just  received  Ex- 
treme Unction.    What  wonderful  graces  God  bestows ;  but  why 
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were  you  not  here  to  receive  that  dear  angel's  blessing,  who, 
fitter  for  Heaven  than  ourselves,  is  going  before  us  there  .  .  ,  .' 
After  relating  all  that  has  been  mentioned,  she  adds  ;  '  Pauline,  I 
could  not  have  conceived  anything  more  touching,  more  holy, 
more  soothing,  or  a  more  Heavenly  peace.  I  bless  God  that 
nothing  in  all  this  time  has  troubled  my  notions  of  happiness  in 
deatli.' " 

ALEXANDRINE  TO  THE  ABB^  GERBET. 

"  The  same  day. 

"  I  should  feel  it  a  great  mercy  if  you  could  come,  but  I  am, 
however,  perfectly  composed.  I  entreat  you  continue  your  pray- 
ers for  me,  for  I  can  no  longer  pray  for  myself.  I  can  only  tliink 
of  God,  and  remind  Him  that  I  asked  for  £iith  in  exchange  for 
happiness.  Alexandrine." 

alexandrine's  journal. 

"  June  28th. — To-night  I  called  Albert's  attention  to  the  rising 
moon.  I  thought  it  had  the  lurid  aspect  which  once  before  I  saw 
at  Rome,  when  I  thought  he  was  dying  at  Civita  Vecchia.  The 
wmdow  was  open.  We  looked  on  the  fine  trees  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  perfume  of  the  honeysuckles  and  many  flowers 
was  sometimes  almost  too  powerful  on  the  night  air.  Montal 
came  in  later,  and  brought  me  Albert's  letters  to  him,  which  t 
had  asked  for.  It  was  as  if  a  dagger  had  been  driven  into  my 
heart.  Still  I  immediately  began  to  read  those  pages,  which 
though  heart-rending  were  very  sweet.  The  Abb^  Martin  gave 
Albert  absolution  and  the  plenary  indulgence  for  the  night.  1 
was  kneeling  by  his  side,  and  said  to  him  afterwards,  '  Do  kiss 
me.'  He  raised  his  feeble  head,  put  up  his  lips,  and  kissed  me. 
Then  I  asked  him  to  let  me  kiss  his  eyes.  He  shut  them,  in  to- 
ken of  assent.  Later  still,  feeling  unable  any  longer  to  forbear 
pouring  my  whole  heart  into  his,  and  longing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  few  moments  yet  remaining  to  us  of  life,  I  said  to  him: 
'  Albert,  Montal  has  brought  me  your  letters.  They  comfort  me 
very  much  .  ,  .'  '  Stop  !'  he  cried  feebly.  '  Stop  !  I  cannot 
bear  it — it  troubles  me !' — '  Oh  !  Albert !  I  worship  you  I ' — The 
cry  burst  forth  in  the  anguish  of  not  being  able  to  speak  to  him, 
for  the  fear  of  troubling  his  soul  forced  me  to  be  silent ;  but 
those  were  the  last  words  of  my  love  for  him  that  my  lips  ever 
uttered,  and  he  heard  them,  as  he  had  asked — even  as  he  lay 
dying.    O  !  my  God !  Whom  alone  I  now  worship,  Thou  hast 
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"  At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  mornmg,  the  29th  of  June,  I 
saw  Eugenie  at  my  bedside,  and  was  terrified,  but  she  calmed 
me,  and  said  that  Albert  had  asked  '  Where  is  Alex  ?'  '  Do  you 
want  her  ?'  Eugenie  had  said.  '  Of  course  I  want  her,'  he  re- 
plied, and  then  began  to  wander  again.  I  behaved  as  if  I  had 
lost  my  senses.  I  passed  twice  before  Albert's  bed,  and  then 
went  into  the  next  room,  not  the  least  knowing  what  I  was 
about  Eugenie  came  in  holding  clasped  in  her  hands  the 
Crucifix  indulgenced  for  the  hour  of  death,  which  the  Abb^ 
Dupanloup  had  lent  her.  She  appeared  then  as  a  meek  angel 
of  death,  for  that  Crucifix  was  a  sign  that  the  end  drew  near. 
Albert  saw  it,  seized  it  himself,  kissed  it  fervently,  and  ex-  , 
claimed;  'I  thank  Thee,  my  God!'  After  that  he  became 
quite  calm.  They  changed  his  position,  and  turned  his  head 
towards  the  rising  siln.  He  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  sleep, 
with  his  beloved  head  resting  on  my  left  arm.  I  was  stand- 
ing and  afraid  of  slipping  from  my  place.  The  Sister  wanted 
to  relieve  me,  but  Eugdnie  told  her  not  to  do  so,  and  that  I  was 
glad  to  be  there.  When  Albert  awoke,  he  spake  in  his  usual 
voice,  and  in  quite  a  natural  way,  to  Eernand 

"  At  six  o'clock  he  was  then  lying  in  an  arm-chair  near  the 
window — I  saw  and  knew  that  the  moment  was  come  .  ,  . 
Then  I  felt  so  great  a  strength  pass  into  me,  that  nothing  could 
have  driven  me  from  my  place  as  I  knelt  by  his  side.  My  sister 
Eugenie  was  close  to  me.  His  father  was  kneeling  on  the  other 
side.  His  poor  mother  stood  leaning  over  him  ;  the  Abbd  Mar- 
tin by  her  side.  O  !  my  God  !  No  one  spoke  except  his  father, 
and  each  one  of  his  words  were  words  of  blessing,  the  worthiest 
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that  could  accompany  the  dying  agony  of  a  son.  '  My  child, 
who  hast  never  caused  us  pain — the  very  best  of  sons,  we  bless 
you.  Do  you  hear  me  still,  my  child  ?  You  are  looking  at  your 
Alexandrine'  —  his  dying  eyes  had  turned  towards  me, — 'and 
you  bless  her  also.'  The  Sister  began  to  say  the  Litany  for  the 
Agonizing.  And  I — his  wife — ^felt  what  I  could  never  have  con- 
ceived ;  I  felt  that  death  was  blessed,  and  I  said  in  my  heart : 
'Now,  O!  Lord  yesus,  he  is  in  Paradise!'  The  Abb^  Martin 
began  to  give  the  last  absolution,  and  Albert's  soul  took  flight 
before  it  was  over." 
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ALEXANDRINE  TO  THE  ABBI!   GERBET, 

"Monsieur,  a  few  hours  ago  Albert  left  me.  His  end  was 
very  sweet,  and  he  died  leaning  upon  me.  One  of  my  great- 
est desires  has  been  fulfilled,  the  greatest  of  all  is  not  yet 
accomplished.  Faith  such  as  I  covet  it,  is  at  present  no  more 
than  as  a  vast  hope  in  my  soul,  but  I  have  a  very  sweet  hope  for 
my  Albert,  who  offended  God  very  little  whilst  he  lived,  and 
loved  Him  above  al!  things.  During  that  last  Mass  you  said 
for  him,  whenever  I  looked  at  him,  he  made  a  sign  to  me 
to  look  at  the  Altar,  He  would  not  have  loved  me  as  he 
did,  if  he  had  not  loved  God  a  great  deal  more.  But  cer- 
tainly, after  God,  that  beloved  one  loved  me  best  of  all,  and 
this  was  my  greatest  happiness  on  earth.  And  now  help  me  to 
be  united  with  him  in  the  happiness  of  Heaven,  My  loss  is 
immense — but  not  so  my  grief — for  hope  is  at  the  bottom  of 
that,  and  rises  ever  more  and  more  in  my  soul.  Would  it 
not  be  great  ingratitude  in  me  to  question  God's  boundless 
love,  since   in   the   midst  of  all    these   earthly  sufferings,  tJie 
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necessity  of  which  I  do  not  yet  understand,  He  has  granted 
me  what  I  most  desired.  For  it  was  not  Albert's  life  I  most 
desired,  but  to  be  united  with  him  for  eternity ;  to  love  God, 
and  in  the  same  way  as  lie  did  ;  to  have  been  loved  by  him,  and 
to  have  loved  him  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  love  in  this  imper- 
fect world ;  and  also  that  his  death  should  be  sweet,  his  last 
glance  rest  on  me,  and  that  he  should  discern  in  his  last 
moments  that  I  was  beholding  him  die  without  any  fears  about 
his  eternal  state.  It  would  indeed  have  been  sweet  to  spend  my 
life  with  him  ;  but  when  once  we  believe  in  Heaven  we  cannot 
grieve  so  much  to  see  those  we  love,  sooner  happy  than  our- 
selves. I  need  not  say  how  much  I  long  to  see  yon  ;  I  am  sure 
you  pray,  and  will  continue  to  pray  for  me.  I  believe  it  is  to 
those  prayers  I  partly  owe  tlie  strength  I  have  been  blest 
with.  May  God  reward  you  for  all  the  good  you  have  done 
to  me." 

In  the  night  which  followed  that  day  of  sorrow  and  of  mercy, 
Alexandrine  also  wrote  these  lines  : — "  Albert,  my  Albert !  be- 
loved one,  you  have  left  me.  My  friend,  my  brother,  my  hus- 
band, I  must  now  learn  to  live  without  you.  I  bless  God  tliat  I 
feel  the  full  extent  of  my  loss,  and  that  I  now  know  how  I  love 
and  have  always  loved  you  !  Yes,  I  feel  deeply  that  you  were 
everything  to  me  on  earth,  I  know  well  my  own  unworthiness, 
but  still  I  did  love  and  appreciate  you  well,  and  more  than  ever 
do  I  love  you  now.  Your  noble  character,  your  charming  quali- 
ties, your  loyal,  tender  heart.  O  my  own  dear  and  modest  Al- 
bert, at  last  in  the  Home  of  the  Blessed,  you  will  know  your  own 
worth  and  the  intensity  of  my  love.  If  I  had  not  been  with  you 
when  you  died — always  my  terrible  fear — I  should  have  thought 
God  had  forsaken  me.  But  He  mercifully  granted  that  the  sleep 
which  leads  to  endless  happiness  should  overtake  you  whilst  rest- 
ing upon  h  J  id  lasped  in  mine,  and  with  the  last 
look  of  )  1  y  fi  d  p  n  me.  As  long  as  a  shade  of 
consclou  m  d  j  u  f  1  a  sort  of  sweetness  in  knowing 
that  Iw     th        adflgth     my  arms  were  bearing  you  up. 

"  Oh,  bl  d  d  n  1  u  n  I  My  God,  I  thank  Thee  that 
Thou  h  ]  y    uch  exceeding  happiness  ;  and 

that  my  !  f  h  be  n  1  bl  sed.  Oh,  my  sweet  Jesus  I  I 
have  gi  \         Tl        my  h  ppiness.     Give  me  instead  Thy 

gift  off    1 
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Alexandrine  did  not  leave  off  writing  in  her  Journal  during  the 
heart-breaking  days  which  ensued,  but  for  tlie  present  1  shall 
close  the  record  with  the  following  words,  which  seem  to  sum  up, 
as  it  were,  both  the  love  and  sorrow  of  this  portion  of  her  life, 
together  with  the  immortal  hope  with  which  both  were  crowned. 
They  were  written  a  week  after  Albert  died. 

"  July61h,  .836. 

"O,  my  God  I  Do  not  put  asunder  what  Thou  Thyself  hast 
joined  together.  Pardon  my  boldness,  and  do  Thou,  O,  my  Fa- 
ther !  who  art  in  Heaven,  let  me  bring  before  Thee  that  we  never 
ceased  to  bear  Thee  in  mind.  That  we  never  wrote  to  each  other 
even  a  little  love-letter  without  naming  Thy  Name  and  invoking 
Thy  blessing  upon  us.  Remember  that  we  continually  prayed  to 
Thee  together,  and  that  we  always  besought  Thee  that  our  love 
might  be  eternal  in  Heaven." 
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Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  part  of  this  story,  will 
scarcely  wonder  that  I  could  not  for  a  while  summon  up  courage 
to  continue  my  sweet  but  painful  task.  In  fact,  its  last  pages 
awoke  such  poignant  recollections,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before 
I  could  get  over  their  effects.  And  then  Alexandrine's  manu- 
script had  come  to  an  end,  and  I  felt  disinclined  to  carry  on  a 
record  whicb  had  borrowed  both  light  and  coloring  from  it.  En- 
ergy and  talent  seemed  equally  wanting  for  the  work,  and  for 
some  years  it  remained  untouched.  Yet  Alexandrine's  story  was 
far  from  being  ended.  She  had  herself  related  the  details  of  her 
earthly  happiness  from  the  day  of  her  first  meeting  with  Albert 
up  to  his  death.  But  from  this  time  forward,  a  new  life  began 
for  her,  fruitful  in  merit  as  well  as  in  happiness.  It  was  useful 
and  desirable  to  reveal  the  mystery  of  this  supernatural  happi- 
ness, and  the  latter  part  of  her  life  was  therefore  necessary  to 
complete  the  first. 

There  were  also  two  other  characters  in  this  Sister's  Story, 
which  live  in  my  remembrance  side  by  side  with  those  of  Albert 
and  Alexandrin  TI  e  co  d  of  their  brief  lives  remained  also 
unfinished,  and  tl       f  r  or  later,  it  was  incumbent  upon 

me  to  set  to  wo  k  m  d  the  end  of  four  years  I  made  the 
attempt,  but  it  w  Ij        fid  that  tlie  effort  was  beyond  my 

power,  and  my  h  lib  k  d  vn  under  it.  I  was  forced  to  lay 
down  my  pen  a  d  n  m  n  occupation  which  affected  me  too 
deeply,  and  which,  though  soothing  in  one  sense,  was  too  trying 
to  a  sore  heart  Six  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  though  the 
feelings  I  have  described  are  but  little  altered,  I  will  neverthe- 
less, with  God's  help,  endeavor  to  overcome  them,  and  pursue  my 
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labor  to  the  end.  But  some  will  a  Iv  whj  the  effort  should  be 
made.  Is  this  record  bd  lInport^nt  to  camplete?  1  have  often 
asked  myself  tlie  same  question  and  I  will  humbly  and  simply 
reply  that  I  do  think  it  important  to  finish  what  I  have  begun. 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  those  who  ha\e  followed  Alexandrine  up 
to  the  time  when  her  life  w  as  so  s  ^dly  blighted,  will  like  to  know 
what  God  did  with  that  blighted  life  I  think  that  the  glimpses 
which  have  been  given  of  Eugdnie  ind  of  Olga,  will  excite  in 
some  of  my  readers  a  wish  to  hear  more  about  them.  Above  all, 
I  believe  that  the  latter  part  of  this  story,  though  possessing  none 
of  the  romantic  interest  and  varied  incidents  of  the  former,  will 
contain  even  more  useful  lessons,  deeper  solace,  and  examples 
such  as  are  good  for  every  one  of  us  to  study. 

I  therefore  take  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative  at  the  time  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  days  which  followed  Albert's  death, 
and  I  carry  my  readers  with  me  to  the  Chateau  de  Boury,  where 
Alexandrine  spent  the  autumn  of  1836,  with  the  relations  and 
friends  who  surrounded  her  during  the  early  days  of  her  sorrow. 
It  was  in  that  depressing  place,  in  that  chSteau,  gloomy  at  all 
limes,  that  almost  everything  took  place  which  I  am  about  to 
relate,  for,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  being  purchased  by  my 
family  the  year  of  Alexandrine's  marriage,  it  passed  into  other 
hands  the  year  of  her  death,  my  mother  dying  also  about  the 
same  time.  Indeed,  so  many  sad  events  were  crowded  into  the 
short  space  of  time  when  this  property  belonged  to  us,  that  I 
have  often  thought  the  term  applied  in  Italy  to  places  and  per- 
sons deemed  unlucky — (  Jeitato,  yettaturaf^ — might  have  been 
used  with  regard  to  Boury,  Long  before  half  of  these  sorrows 
had  befallen,  we  find  Eugenie  employing  this  word  in  one  of  her 
letters.  And  later  on,  when,  on  returning  to  France,  I  missed 
another  beloved  face  from  the  home  circle,  and  found  one  more 
tomb  in  the  churchyard,  I  conld  not  help  thinking  and  saying 
that  the  place  was  fatal  to  us.  But  this  was  an  unreasonable 
and  ungrateful  thought,  for  if  that  period  was  marked  by  many 
unhappy  days,  there  were  others  whose  remembrance  must  al- 
ways be  most  dear  to  me.  Since  1836,  sorrow  had  become  in- 
separably united  with  the  lives  of  those  who  retired  to  Boury  as 
to  a  refuge,  but  from  the  earliest  moment  tliis  deep  sorrow  was 
allied  widi  peace,  charity,  and  hours  of  absorbing  study.     It  was 

*  Doomed,  having  an  evil-sye  cast  upon  them. 
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sweetened  by  the  mutual  affection  of  hearts  devoted  to  God  and 
to  one  another,  and  hallowed  by  calm  resignation,  and  joyful 
anticipations.  Nothing  harsh  or  austere  met  the  eyes  of  those 
who  visited  this  retreat ;  that  unaffected  gaiety  which  proceeds 
from  purity  of  heart  and  innocence  of  life,  the  true  sunshine  of 
the  peaceful  soul,  suryived  every  storm,  and  was  always  to  be 
found  there.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  never  forget  tJie  inex- 
pressible comfort  of  arriving  there,  from  those  other  lands  and 
the  busy  world  in  which  I  habitually  lived,  and  of  getting  back 
into  that  pure  atmosphere  of  loving-kindness  and  religion;  of 
resting  in  a  place  where  life  was  so  regular  and  active,  though 
quiet,  and  at  the  same  time  where  the  subjects  and  the  questions 
which  agitated  the  world,  were  freely  admitted  and  discussed  as 
far  as  they  were  really  of  interest.  Even  now,  as  I  write,  the 
shadow  of  the  past  rises  before  me  ;  tlie  pain  I  felt  in  returning 
to  my  tale  van  h  b  f  th  gentle  vision,  and  the  bitterness 
of  regret  gives  y  t  th  e  soothing  feelings  with  which  I 
formerly  began  this  d  I  hope  to  finish  it,  therefore,  with  a 
peaceful  heart,  d  d  t  m  y  be,  by  those  dear  ones,  who,  from 
their  home  in  H  a  n  w  Id  ot  that  I  should  darken  by  gloomy 
thoughts  the  1  ht  f  tl  p  t  lives,  or  the  brightness  of  then- 
present  joys.  

J'er  Crucem  ad  luctm 
When  her  long-dreaded  sorrow  cime  upon  Alexandrine  she 
was  strengthened  to  bear  it  in  a  way  which  seemed  almost 
supernatural,  and  which  lasted  during  the  first  horns  which  fol 
lowed  Albert's  death.  What  she  wrote  on  that  day  has  been 
already  seen.  She  had  courage  to  staj  beside  her  husband  s 
coffin,  and  to  follow  hts  beloved  remains  to  the  Church,  and  the 
grave.  A  powerful  and  Divine  energy  sustamed  her  beyond 
what  could  have  been  hoped  or  expected  beforehand  But  it 
would  be  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  we  can  fly  from  suftermg 
even  under  the  mighty  influence  of  faith  and  the  lo\e  of  God, 
Sorrow  is,  indeed,  tempered  by  these  feelings,  but  they  do  not 
destroy  it;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  grace  which  in  any 
great  affliction  raises  the  soul  at  first  above  itself,  seems  to  be 
afterwards  purposely  withdrawn,  and  we  are  left  to  struggle  alone 
against  the  trial.  Thus,  the  very  day  of  a  great  trouble  is  not 
generally  so  painful  as  those  that  follow  afterwards.     It  was  so 
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with  Alexandrine.  We  have  seen  her  accept  her  cross  with 
wonderful  courage.  Later  on  we  shall  find  her  carrying  it  with 
yet  more  wonderful  joy  and  love.  But  between  these  two  phases 
nature  resumed  for  a  while  her  sway,  and  agonizing  indeed  was 
the  struggle  in  that  warm  and  tender  heart.  Overwhelmed  by 
loneliness  and  grief  she  tells  us  "Thit  her  strength  fails  her, 
and  that  each  day  finds  her  more  beaten  down  than  the  last." 
We  shall  then  see  by  what  efiorts  of  resignation,  by  what  self- 
surrender  she  obtained  peace,  and  entered  upon  that  other  period 
of  her  life  which  she  speaks  of  in  her  story,  and  of  which  she 
once  said  :  "£ven  before  old  a^e  and  death,  faith  gave  me  rest" 
This  rest,  wliich  went  beyond  re'iignation,  even  beyond  peace, 
which  Alexandrine  had  soon  recovered  ,  th^t  rest  which  marked 
the  latter  part  of  her  life  by  a  joyousness  unknown  to  her  young 
days,  she  did  not  attain  till  she  had  gone  through  many  fresh 
sorrows.  It  was  God's  wUI  that  she  should  outlive  most  of  those 
who  had  proved  her  firmest  friends  and  most  tender  comforters 
in  her  widowhood.  Almost  at  one  time  she  lost  her  own  bro- 
ther, my  father,  Euge'nie,  and  Olga,  It  may  be  that  this  was 
allowed,  that  when  after  such  repeated  blows  she  was  still  able 
to  say  she  was  happy,  no  one  might  mistake  the  source  whence 
that  happiness  sprang. 

At  the  opening  of  this  third  part  of  my  narrative  I  have  still 
Alexandrine's  journal  as  a  reference,  for,  as  I  have  already  said, 
she  continued  to  keep  it  during  the  days  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed her  husband's  death.  At  that  time  writing  was  a  consola- 
tion and  a  relief.  This  was  not  always  the  case,  and  a  time  will 
arrive  when  this  resource  will  fail  me,  and  I  can  then  only  depend 
on  God's  assistance  to  help  me  to  convey  to  others  the  lessons 
which  Alexandrine  unconsciously  gave  us.  And  after  having 
been  so  often  delighted  with  the  talent  she  possessed  of  describ- 
ing what  took  place  in  her  own  soul,  may  it  be  given  to  me  to 
feel  and  to  make  known  that  yet  rarer  and  higher  gift  which 
ended  by  destroying  every  desire  to  speak  of  herself,  and  even 
that  craving  to  live  over  again  her  past  life,  which  at  first  so  en- 
tirely engrossed  her.  At  this  moment  her  often-quoted  journal 
lies  before  me.  The  following  pages,  which  I  had  not  courage 
to  add  before,  must  now  be  given,  as  well  as  Alexandrine's  and 
Eugenie's  letters,  so  that  at  present  the  narrative  can  be  carried 
on  without  any  labor  of  my  own.     I  resume  the  journal  at  the 
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point  wliere  I  broke  off,  that  is,  the  30th  of  June,  1836,  t!ie  clay 
after  Albert's  death. 


"Albert,  I  am  writing  to  you  leaning  against  your  coffin.  I 
am  writing,  for  it  is  like  spedsing  to  you.  Albert,  do  you  see  me 
now  ?  Do  you  know  what  I  am  feeling?  Oh  1  this  dreadful  un- 
certainty I  Angel  of  my  life,  who  hast  now  left  me  to  go  on  my 
way  alone,  my  greatest  virtue,  the  best  thing  in  me,  was  my  love 
for  you.  It  is  a  sweet  thought,  that  my  love  for  you,  and  yours 
for  me,  have  made  me  better,  and  that  I  must  not  lose  you  for 
ever,  1  will  now  strive  to  be  as  good  as  possible.  Our  Lord  will 
forgive  me  if  I  go  to  Him  through  you,  tny  Albert,  who  went  so 
straight  to  Him.  I  felt  to-day  that  I  should  like  to  suffer  as  much 
as  Albert  did ;  that  true  love  wishes  to  suffer  as  much  as  the  ob- 
ject of  its  affection ;  and  then  I  thought  that  this  is  the  sort  of 
love  which  the  Saints  have  for  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  I  have  no 
right  to  that  sweet  feeling. 

"  But  O  I  my  compassionate  Lord  Jesus,  Jesus  Who  wept  over 
the  dead,  Jesus  Who  felt  all  our  sorrows,  Thou  knowest  that  the 
more  I  loved  him  the  more  I  loved  Thee,  therefore  forbid  me  not 
to  love  him,  and  that  with  an  immense  love  !  It  is  only  now  that 
my  love  has  become  perfect,  for  now  I  love,  I  am  sure  of  it,  a 
perfect  soul.  My  angel,  Albert,  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  now 
doubt  no  more  about  my  faith ;  pray  for  me  that  I  may  not  sor- 
row as  those  unhappy  ones  who  have  no  hope.  Sweet  Jesus,  I 
pine  more  than  ever  in  this  sorrowful  hour  for  the  day  when  there 
will  be  nothing  but  sinlessness  and  joy !  How  often,  O,  my  God ! 
I  was  wont  to  pray  that  Thou  wouldst  unite  both  Albert  and  me 
in  Thy  love.  But  for  some  time  past  I  ceased  to  make  this  pe- 
tition. I  foresaw,  it  may  be,  that  we  must  be  separated  by  that 
Divine  love,  which  he  being  far  purer  would  attain  much  sooner. 
How  he  loved  me !    Is  it  possible,  such  a  one  as  I  ?" 

EUGENIE  TO  PAULINE. 

■■  July  1st,  .K36. 

"  On  the  29th,  the  day  before  yesterday,  after  my  letter  went, 
Albert  was  laid  upon  his  bed.  His  calm  face  seemed  asleep  and 
at  rest  after  so  much  sulfering  and  so  many  wakeful  uights.  We 
stayed  the  whole  day  in  our  own  room,  or  else  praying  by  his 
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side.  Yesterday  the  body  was  laid  in  the  coffin,  whicii  we  co- 
vered with  flowers,  and  tlie  whole  room  was  scented  witli  them. 
I  send  you  a  rose  and  a  little  bit  of  jessamine  to  put  in  your  Imi- 
lation  of  Christ.  We  were  praying  the  whole  day  in  that  room, 
and  it  was  sweet  to  fee!  he  was  there.  But  at  last,  this  morning, 
they  carried  htm  away,  Alexandrine  and  I  went  to  pray  by  the 
coffin  whilst  it  stood  under  the  archway,  and  afterwards,  hidden 
in  a  corner  of  St.  Sulpice,  we  were  present  at  the  service.  As 
the  day  of  his  death  recedes,  so  the  remembrance  of  our  beloved 
brother's  sufferings  fades  away,  and  that  of  the  joyous  time  when 
they  were  so  happy  together,  becomes  more  and  more  vivid.  At 
times  Alexandrine  feels  quite  broken-hearted.  The  feeling  of 
solitude,  the  thought  of  a.  whole  life  spent  alone,  takes  such 
strong  possession  of  her,  that  I  fear,  my  dear  Pauline,  her  dear 
bereaved  life  will  not  be  a  long  one." 

alexandrine's  journal. 

"Jiilyi5f.i33S. 

"  To-day,  hidden  In  the  Church,  I  was  present  through  it  all. 
I  asked  our  Lord  to  grant  me  in  the  first  place  faith,  because 
that  includes  all ;  then  to  feel  that  Albert  has  forgiven  me  every- 
thing; and  lastly  to  be  convinced  that  I  loved  him  as  much  as  it 
ispossible toloveinthiseartlilyframeof  clay.  I  also  asked eter- 
n^  happiness  for  all  those  I  love  and  those  that  Albert  loves,  and 
again  resumed  my  ardent  prayer,  that  one  day  all  men  may  be 
blessed.  I  ended  by  imploring  to  be  as  pure  and  as  faithful  a  widow 
as  ever  lived,  but  without  the  least  pride,  and  if  I  can  obtain  this,  I 
accept  all  the  torments  of  foolish  fears  and  vain  scruples,  if  only 
I  may  live  without  blame.  My  dear  love,  you  rested  in  my  arms 
during  your  last  earthly  sleep,  and  then  afterwards  in  the  sleep 
of  which  we  know  not  the  end  \  God  grant  that  these  arms,  after 
my  death,  may  open  to  you  again  when  we  meet  in  the  Bosom  of 
God,  in  the  full  joy  of  eternal  union.  O,  my  God!  the  day  before 
yesterday  he  was  still  living — I  still  heard  his  voice  ;  and  yester- 
day I  could  say,  'yesterday  he  was  alive.'  And  now  it  is  further 
away ;  and  to-morrow  I  can  no  longer  say,  '  the  day  before  yester- 
day.' " 

"JuIyS'd.iKsG. 

"  Thank  God !  I  believe,  I  hope,  and  love  also  !  May  God 
bless  with  His  best  blessings  the  Abb^  Gerbet  for  all  the  good 
he  has  done  me !     It  comes  from  Albert,  too,  I  think,  for  I  am 
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sure  he  still  loves  me,  and  prays  a  great  deal  for  me.  When  I 
sink  again  I  will  call  to  mind  those  sweet  moments  of  consola- 
tion, and  await  their  return.  There  is  a  bright  light  behind  that 
dark  veil.  I  may  not  lift  it  up,  but  a  ray  of  that  brightness 
pierces  through  tlie  mournful  folds,  and  Albert  is  in  that  light. 
I  thank  Thee,  O  my  God!  tliat  Thou  hast  made  him  enter  be- 
fore me  into  his  joy.  Abutterfly  before  his  glorious  change  takes 
place,  suffers,  sickens,  and  drags  painfully  along  his  caterpillar- 
skin,  and  the  nearer  draws  its  hour  of  beauty  and  of  light,  the 
more  he  seems  to  suffer,  the  more  painfully  he  languishes.  But 
he  does  not  complain.  He  knows  irfiat  is  before  him,  and  then 
freedom  comes  at  last  His  discolored  skin  remains  behind,  a 
few  grains  of  dust  are  left  to  mingle  with  other  dust,  but  for  him 
captivity  is  at  an  end.  He  flies  where  he  lists  iii  the  fulness  of 
his  joy.  Thus,  my  beloved  one,  is  your  soul  freed.  My  God, 
my  Jesus,  unite  us  in  Thy  love  1" 

"July4lli,  1S36. 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  is  going  on  in  my  soul!  Sometimes  I 
positively  wish  to  die,  but  this  is  so  little  natural  to  me,  that  I 
scarcely  think  the  desire  can  be  real.  But  wliat  is  the  meaning 
then  of  those  yearnings  for  Heaven,  where  I  am  always  thinking 
that  Albert  is.  And  then  I  inwardly  cry  out, '  O !  take  me  also  to 
Thyself  1'  And  why  have  I  become  so  indifferent  to  everything  in 
this  world,  even  to  the  beautiiiil  places  of  earth  to  such  a  degree, 
that  to  go  through  a  lovely  or  an  ugly  country  would  come  exactly 
to  the  same  to  me,  which  is  what  I  never  felt  before.  But  now, 
the  only  thing  I  care  to  look  at  is  the  sky,  lit  by  the  sun,  or 
Spangled  with  stars.  Music  and  perfumes  give  me  stitl  perhaps 
a  little  pleasure,  but  riches,  power,  jewels,  travelling,  and  even 
comforts,  seem  to  me  al!  wearisome  and  stale.  The  only  thing 
I  still  passionately  care  for  is  to  have  fresh  water — cleanliness! 
I  must  afler  all  die  one  day,  all  the  care  in  the  world  will  not 
prevent  this.  Would  it  not  be  then  more  charitable  to  wish  me  to 
die  now,  when  1  think  I  could  go  through  every  kind  of  suffering 
with  courage,  in  order  to  attain  that  glorious  meeting  I  hope  for? 
But  God  b  a  jealous  God,  and  He  will  perhaps  detain  me  here 
till  I  wish  to  die  for  love  of  Him,  and  not  for  love  of  Albert  only. 
But  O !  my  compassionate  Jesus,  who  hast  known  all  our  miseries, 
and  how  much  we  need  a  loving  heart  to  lean  upon,  may  I  not, 
being  much  lower  than  Albert,  look  upon  him  now  as  I  did  while 
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on  earth — as  a  stepping-stone  to  Thee  \  Four  years  ago  at  Roino 
when  he  was  already  beginning  to  lo-re  me,  I  saw  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  a  young  man  and  woman  about 
to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  His  eyes  were  raised  to  Hea- 
ven, while  hers  were  fixed  upon  him.  He  was  drawing  strength 
from  God  and  conveying  it  to  her,  I  liave  oilen  thought  since, 
that  if  Albert  and  I  had  been  martyred,  this  is  what  we  should 
have  done.  Oh !  my  beloved  Albert,  now  an  angel,  draw  me 
towards  you,  for  I  love  you  more  than  I  ever  did  before.  My 
heart  is  cons«mied  with  tiie  desire  to  see  you  again.  Oh !  why 
can  it  not  consume  my  body  also  ?  But  no,  I  am  quite  well. 
There  is  nothing  at  alt  the  matter  with  me." 

"July  sill. 

"My  Godl  myGodI  I  say  as  Albert  did;  'Oh!  for  a  littU 
respilel' — a  little  respite  from  my  great  anguish.  What  a  day  has 
this  been  of  agony,  trouble,  hurry,  and  unrest  throughout !  Of 
impatience  and  growing  regrets  of  all  sorts,  and  above  ail  of 
hopeless  confusion  of  idbas.  My  good  Jesus,  help  me  !  Some- 
times I  do  not  feel  more  wretched  than  when  I  have  parted  from 
him  on  earth  for  six  or  seven  months,  and  at  other  moments  it 
seems  as  if  I  had  lost  him  for  ever,  O  !  my  God,  Thou  who  art 
all-powerful,  let  me  have,  if  only  in  a  dream,  some  word  of  com- 
ibrt  1  There  is  but  one  thing  that  could  make  me  bear  never  to 
see  him  again,  and  that  is  if  I  could  think  it  would  make  him 
happier  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  it ;  on  the  contrary  I  am  sure  he 
wishes  for  his  poor  wife,  all  unworthy  as  she  is,  to  complete  his 
happiness.  This  blessed  thoxight  remains  firmly  fixed  in  my  mind 
through  all  my  grief.  I  shall  never  believe  that  his  love  for  me 
can  vanish,  and  so  I  feel  sure  of  seeing  him  again,  O !  my 
Jesus,  grant  me  a  word,  a  dream,  a  feeling  of  comfort  1  Come 
to  my  aid,  strengthen  my  courage,  increase  my  desire  of  death, 
and  when  this  life  is  ended,  give  me  to  pray  for  my  mother  and 
brother,  more  effectually  than  I  can  do  on  earth.  My  Albert, 
who  was  so  ill-appreciated,  so  often  misjudged  by  a  stupid  world, 
I  would  fain  honor  in  death  even  more  than  I  didduringmy  life. 
1  sometimes  think  it  may  be  sweet  to  live  if  only  to  hear  what  is 
said  of  him  now,  by  the  very  persons  who  once  held  him  cheap ; 
and  to  pay  Mm  the  highest  tribute  in  my  power  by  showing  the 
world  that  there  is  nothing  on  earth  I  care  to  live  for  now  he  is 
gone.     So  be  it,  my  Father  and  my  God,  if  it  be  not  contrary 
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to  Thy  will !     I  like  to  go  to  sleep  with  the  hope  that  I  may  see 
him  in  a  dream,  but  the  hope  is  always  vain." 

ALEXANDRINE    TO    THE   ABBK    GERBET. 

"juiyeiii,  iSja. 
"It  is  now  a  week,  dear  Sir,  since  my  husband  died.  It  seems 
to  me  already  a  very  long  time,  and  I  hate  the  feeling  that  I  am 
Setting  further  and  further  from  the  day  on  which  he  last  spoke 
Ja  me,  and  when  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time,  unless  indeed  it 
*was  to  bring  me  nearer  to  the  moment  of  meeting  hiiri  again. 
Sometimes  I  hope  God  will  show  me  this  mercy.  But  I  do 
not  suffer,  I  am  afraid,  as  a  Christian  ought  to  do.  I  have  not 
enough  faith,  but  if  God  takes  pity  on  those  who  suffer,  He  must 
indeed  have  pity  on  me.  You  cannot  but  think  it  would  be  a 
charily  to  wish  me  to  die,  for  when  could  death  be  a  greater  boon  ? 
And  even  when  by  dint  of  cherishing  and  care,  those  who  love 
me  have  succeeded  in  reconciling  me  to  life,  will  they  then  be 
satisfied  to  see  me  die  ?  How  can  my  fnends  desire  to  see  me 
die  with  regretf  There  is  but  one  reason  in  my  opinion  which 
can  justify  Christian  people  in  wishing  rae  to  live,  which  is  that 
they  may  think  me  unworthy  to  die.  Ah !  dear  sir,  in  pity  teli  me 
thit  I  shall  see  Albert  again  I  If  you  who  are  so  good,  whom 
God  must  love  so  much,  are  convinced  of  this,  then  I  too  shall 
believe  it.  But  oh !  let  me  long  for  death.  Though  in  truth, 
I  am  proof  against  everything,  and  often  think  that  I  have  no 
feeling  either  in  my  soul  or  body  !  Pray  for  me.  I  am  so  afraid 
God  must  be  displeased  with  me  !" 


"  We  started  at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon  for  Boury.  Oh ! 
Pauline,  Alexandrine  breaks  my  heart!  She  looks  calm  and  re- 
signed, but  no  one  sees  her  as  I  do.  With  me  she  gives  way  to 
all  her  misery.  She  looks  dreadfully  altered,  and  longs  only  to 
die.  The  Abb^  Gerbet  is  the  only  person  who  can  comfort  her 
at  all.  I  wish  he  could  be  always  near  her.  Poor  dear  darling, 
— she  never  murmurs — never  says  '  Why  was  this  sorrow  sent  ? ' 
so  I  hope  God  is  not  displeased  with  her  excessive  grief.  And 
as  she  finds  relief  in  indulging  it,  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of 
those  who  try  to  cheer  her — as  they  understand  it — because  they 
cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  see  Alexandrine  sad  for  the  rest 
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of  her  life.  For  my  own  part  I  think,  provided  she  grieves  in  a 
Christian  way,  and  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope,'she  may  well 
be  allowed  a  sadness  which  will  become  a  second  nature  to  her ; 
for,  dear  Pauline,  her  life  can  only  be  a  miserable  one.  Dearest, 
give  itiy  love  to  your  husband,  a  sister's  love — ^-jvho  lo^'es  you 
both  more  than  herself.     And  after  all  that  is  saying  very  little !" 

EUGENIE  TO   PAULINE. 

"  Eoory,  Sundjy. 

"We  are  at  Boury,  Pauline,  at  Bonry  with  Alexandrine,  and 
without  Albert  1  Oh!  it  seems  impossible— and  if  one  loses 
sight  for  a  moment  of  the  world  to  come;  it  is  absolute  despair. 
When  we  arrived  this  evening,  that  poor  darling  made  my  heart 
ache.  She  looked  so  pale,  her  eyes  wandered  over  every  thing 
with  such  indifference,  her  deep  mourning,  which  looks  deeper 
on  her  than  on  any  one  else,  her  drooping  figure,  all  her  attitude 
betokening  a  person  who  has  nothing  more  to  do  or  to  hope  for 
in  life,  who  does  not  care  to  stay  anywhere,  and  is  only  pining  lo 
depart.  We  have  this  great  sorrow  always  before  our  eyes.  Just 
fancy  how  the  thought  of  Albert  must  have  been  present  to  us 
when  we  arrived  to-night-  He  wished  so  much  to  come  lo 
Boury!  It  seemed  at  every  turn  as  if  we  heard  and  saw  him. 
And  there  was  Alexandrine,  so  listless,  so  cast  down,  Witli 
what  shouts  of  laughter  she  would  once  have  arrived  here,  while 
he  would  have  made  such  joyful  exclamations.  Both  of  them 
had  so  much  of  the  frank  gaiety  of  children.  Ah  I  Pauline, 
Eouty  is  certainly  a  doomed  place  [has  the  Jetiaiura.']  Do  you 
remember  what  we  used  to  say  ?  '  Those  dear  Alberts  will  make 
everything  cheerful  here.  They  will  bring  with  them  tlie  sun- 
shine of  their  own  happiness  1 '  But  the  place  does  not  seem 
intended  for  happiness.  It  all  looked  very  nice  to-night ;  so 
clean,  and  well  lit  up,  but  I  had  no  sooner  put  my  foot  into  the 
house,  than  all  my  painful  recollections  came  back.  My  mother's 
accident,*  Fernand's  arrival,  our  dreadful  starting  for  Venice.  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  shake  off  all  these  painful  associations. 
The  die  is  cast,  and  Boury  can  smile  upon  me  again," 
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"Emiry.julyjlh. 

"  At  Boiiry— at  Boury,  which  Albert  so  much  longed  to  see  ! 
Boury,  about  which  we  made  so  many  plans.  And  now  1  am 
here  alone,  without  that  dear  bright  companion  who  made  every 
place  equally  delightful  to  me.  O !  my  God.  Thou  knowest 
how  dearly  we  loved  eacli  other,  like  happy  children,  who  cannot 
be  happy  apart,  and  who  are  amused  with  everything  when  they 
are  together.  It  is  very  foolish  to  think  that  anything  can  be 
wanting  to  the  happiness  of  Heaven,  but  it  always  seems  to  me 
that  if  those  innocent  joys  of  earth  are  not  found  there,  that  I  shall 
miss  them.  Our  love  and  our  happiness  are  too  intense  for 
earth.  His  illness  first  troubled  it,  but  nothing  but  death  could 
destroy  it.  0  God,  my  God !  let  me  love  him  in  Heaven  as  I 
loved  him  on  earth,  as  I  love  him  now,  and  let  him  ever  be  the 
same  to  me.  In  spite  of  the  indescribable  feeling  of  being  here 
without  Albert,  the  quiet  of  this  house,  and  the  idea  that  I  am  in 
the  country,  soothe  me.  Perhaps  too  much,  for  I  dread  every 
thing  that  could  prolong  my  life,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  care  for 
any  place  again.  During  our  short  journey,  however,  I  looked 
at  the  world  with  quite  a  strange  new  feeling,  as  if  I  were  bidding 
it  farewell,  as  if  I  noticed  nothing,  and  scarcely  belonged  to  it. 
Albert  was  indeed  the  light  that  gilded  everything  for  me.  Did 
I  not  find  pleasure  when  with  him,  in  things  which  would  once 
have  seemed  to  me  insurmountably  difficult  and  tiresome?  Did 
I  not  interest  myself  in  the  most  minute  details  of  housekeep- 
ing ?  But  now  all  is  changed.  With  him,  pearls,  jewels,  pretty 
rooms,  and  lovely  scenery,  were  all  beautiful  to  me.  Now  every- 
thing is  dull,  and  cold,  and  worthless.  I  only  pine  to  know 
where  he  is,  if  he  is  still  happy,  if  he  still  loves  me,  and  to  share 
everything  with  him,  as  I  promised  to  do  before  God's  Altar,  I 
do  nothing  well ;  I  am  not  really  resigned ;  I  make  other  people 
unhappy ;  I  am  cold  and  hard  ;  and  then  I  love  God  so  little  ;  I 
am  doing  nothing  to  win  Heaven.  0  !  sweet  Virgin  Mary,  pray 
for  me  !  Dear  Angels,  bear  up  my  prayers  to  the  throne  of  God, 
and  bring  down  again  into  ray  heart  purity  and  a  meek  spirit. 
May  I  grieve  no  one,  and  be  firmly  established  in  faith.  0  ! 
Heavenly  Father,  love  me,  Thy  poor  child,  with  a  very  pitying 
love,  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake  !" 
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"Btiiiry,  JulvSth,  T83G. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  really  wish  that  this  earthly  form  which  Al- 
bert loved  should  be  dissolved,  in  order  that  the  immortal  soul 
which  it  encloses  may  be  Joined  through  Thy  Divine  love,  with 
that  soul  which  God  joined  with  it  on  earth.  My  poor  darling 
love,  how  I  tormented  you  about  your  health!  Alas!  had  I 
known  that  nothing  could  cure  you,  I  would  have  let  you  do 
everything  just  as  you  wished  1" 

ALEXANDKINE  TO  THE  AEE^  GEREET. 

"Same  das'. 

"  I  like  this  place,  and  in  spite  of  the  acute  pain  I  feel  in 
picturing  to  myself  the  happy  days  I  might  have  spent  here  with 
Albert,  who  wished  so  much  to  come  to  Boury  ;  notwithstanding 
the  desolate  feeling  of  being  alone  in  this  pretty  apartment  which 
we  were  to  have  shared,  I  find  it  still  almost  too  sweet  to  be  stay- 
ing here  with  Eugenie,  and  all  the  dear  recollections  of  the  past  1 
It  is  perhaps  in  mercy,  and  to  bring  my  sorrows  more  quickly  to 
an  end,  that  God  will  have  me  leave  this  place ;  or  it  may  be  that 
I  grieve  for  my  Albert  in  too  soothing  a  way  here,  and  that  I 
must  expiate  my  fault  by  other  bitter  and  many  trials.  I  entreat 
you,  dear  Sir,  to  come  here  before  I  go,*  and  to  give  me  once 
more  absolution  and  your  blessing.  Come  and  strengthen  my 
hope  of  seeing  Albert  again  in  Heaven.  Come  and  inspire  me 
with  that  charity  which  forgives  and  hopes  all  things,  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  me  to  wish  to  die,  for  I  think  1  can  declare 
with  truth,  I  would  not  ask  God  to  change  the  least  of  His 
decrees  for  me,  but  only  I  wish  tliat  my  desire  for  death  might 
prove  in  accordance  with  His  will.  Did  I  say  that  I  would  not 
change  the  least  of  His  decrees  ?  Then  I  was  wrong,  for  had 
He  ordained  that  I  was  never  to  see  Albert  again,  I  should  wish 
Him  to  reverse  that  decree.  Do  in  mercy  tell  me  He  does  uot 
will  that.  Tell  me  that  He  intends  to  join  in  Heaven  those  that 
were  joined  on  earth,  in  spite  of  so  many  obstacles.  Ah  I  what 
regrets,  what  sad  regrets  of  all  kinds!  They  are  sometimes  so 
intense,  that  I  am  afraid  they  border  on  murmuring.  Let  me  not 
forfeit  my  place  beside  a  husband  who  died  so  holily.  O  !  my 
Godj  keep  me  from  any  great  sin  !" 
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"  Boary,  July  lolh,  183S. 

"  My  Dear  Pauline — I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  on  the 
agth  of  June.  I  was  busy  in  other  ways,  but  I  could  have  writ- 
ten, for  God  has  given  .me  more  strength  than  I  could  ever  have 
believed  Did  I  not  see  Albert's  eyes  close  in  death '  Did  I 
n  t  f   1  h     h    d  g  Id       m  E  g^  U  h        t  Id 

J       tl   t  I    bt       d  th    f         I  h  d         ft  k  d    f  G  d 

llthdd       tg       myrmhhd       m  dthtl 

d  d       t  g  y  Ih    1      t  whil    th  t  h    f,  h     1    t       I 

d     I       I  th  t  h  h  1  I      1     I  tl      S    t      f 

hwtllffgdl  d     let  /s/ThI 

1th  th     t  t  t  1      t  t  d  t  Oil 

y        tlyk       dl       1  >       nl     1  ghtl  di 

hiwthtflgdlbtldh  1  bll 

^//    //— tl     t     d       t  th       I        Idtl     k    ftl        f 
It        1  d  d         ryth  I  d  d    t    tl    t  th      gl    tl        Id 

h  h  g  th  b  t  th  d  k  11  J  1  d  t  Et  1  L  !  t, 
h  ht    till  h        my  h    1     1  k     my  {.  If        w 

ptdfmh       ntlg       ntl      h  flf         dhh 

ph  hhdlk         m         hd  ynthl 

t  t        y  b     h  m     1  k  1  ttl    by  1  ttl 

hig         tl        1  Ah     PI         Ihd  tdlf 

t         Itthtm  t         I        la.     If       I         djft 

wd       Th       lb       n  k       d        k       d        hdylfl 

m       bt       Iwtl       thdjlf  I  t!  th 

th  dl  tdf  tig  tkU 

W  bt  1—     d  Gdhptdtht 

I  1        Tl  b  th      wh  m  I        Id 

fid        lypth        Id         tbl  m        pft  n 

tl  h         fid  at  d  t     m  k 

tl       h  ppj  k    wn  y       rr   g       N  t 

tl   t    d        1  d    t  t      f  h    1th     t    ]  y  d     1  t 

t    t  t  f  tl  d  tw     y  f        1 

n         t        y  f       hmtll  ddthmu 

f  1   PI  11  tt  d  t  tl  Id 

Alb    t   1    \         tl       9th    f  J         tl  y     f  th 

dywh       f       }  g         dfthlittimlflt      n 

th  t  1  1       11  H        I  nr  tul  t        j     If  n 

ry  p      f    f  1         I  1  I    f       >th    g  m 
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ft  t       tl     tl        ht    f  tl     J  i  !     1     1  J  1  N 

U        I  t        b     1       d  gl  d    t  ] 

bl        dp  g    b        all    tl        tl     q    1 1         h   h       k 

m  tlk  AglH  Ifdttl  d 

f  It  tl   t  th  th  1  h         t  Th   \  o- 

P  IK  pp        t    m    b  f,hl      th  1  f 

H  pt      f  th        ft  hi  al        th    t     11 

E  t  V  d  th    h    t  m     th     th  m     1    t 

f  H  ly  j  y      Aft  It  d         b     O    1        Jl  t 

pt  fmhra  thpo- 

b  Llj  tl    t  I    p        m        bl  t        tl    t  I  t,ht  1    rn 

t    1  tl      t  h  It        tl       f        I     1    I     H        dl    1    t  I 

1      Id  1  1 11 

D         P     1  E     ^  d     J        tl      b  f      > 

1  tt       b  t  my  h    rt       d     y      b  1        I    t  11      f  Alb    t, 

d  I  t  g  P     1         J        I  k 

h    pp        t  d  y       b    th        D        t  b    I     t    t     j      3 
g  tl      f     I  mj    11    f  t!        m    th  E  t  I    1     k 

G  d  th  t     t  1  ast  I     Iw  J     d    p      I  th       p  f  th 

wl  hd         tg       I  p       dl  ^il  — Glf 

g       m  — tl   t  I  t  m         Ittl  k        }    Id        t 

hm     b     t  ytl  Th  h  Im    t  t  bl     t 

t }  t  k    1        I    ppy  ry       y       t  d  I 

f        f  t        d  tl         w  th  P  d 

h  ly     b     t  h:     h  pp  th     b      1 1     f  1         artl  ly 

\  Iml      gldtltldl       thttnkgmy 

if  t  1      t  III}  1      1th  g  h  m  f  th  t       g      g 

tf         tltltlk  I  tppdt  1 

wh  t        il  I  1    rt  t         1  I  f  It  pi  1        g 

mj     If         tl      d  f  b      tl  tl  ra  th  h  m 

A  d  I     tlj    f      1  kill  —    h    h  I    th     git 

Id  b    d      — t    t  II  mj       II      tl   t  I       h  d  t    b 

C  tl   I 

"JiilyMllu 

"  Dearest  Pauline,  I  have  let  this  letter  drag  on  from  day 
to  day,  and  now  we  have  received  yours  of  the  7th.  You 
speak  so  well  of  the  reasons  why  God  may  have  prolonged 
his  life.  My  only  consolation  is  to  see  His  Providence  so 
clearly  shown  in  our  story,  for  then  I  think  He  intends  us 
to  be  together  in  Heaven.     If  only  I  am-  not  too  unworthy 
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to  be  Aere.  I  have  not  the  slightest  energy  now  for  any 
good  work.  I  have  even  lost  the  keen  interest  I  took  in 
religious  subjects  before  bis  death,  and  I  cotild  neither  write 
nor  keep  up  any  conversation  on  points  of  controversy.  I 
am,  however,  gladder  than  ever  to  be  a  Catholic.  As  to  every- 
thing else  I  feel  frozen  and  petrified.  Albert  has  taken  away 
my  heart  with  him,  and  sometimes  I  am  barbarously  indif- 
ferent about  other  people,  and  even  sometimes  about  my  own 
sorrow,  for  I  eat,  sleep,  go  out  and  listen  to  music,  with  a 
painful  sort  of  pleasure  which  breaks  my  heart.  I  like  to 
listen  to  what  he  liked,  and  then  music  more  than  anything 
else,  makes  me  enter  into  what  Heaven  is. 

"Ah !  poor,  wretched  me,  we  might  have  been  so  happy  I  His 
health  during  the  last  five  months  spoilt  our  joy,  and  yet  it  was 
better  than  nothing,  that  breath  of  life,  that  possibility  of  hearing 
his  voice.  I  did  not  think  I  should  ever  come  to  feel  this,  I  who 
used  to  say : — '■It  is  better  for  him  to  die  than  to  live  and  suffer  for 
months  in  this  way ' — and  who  imagined  I  really  thought  so.  And 
now,  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  feel ; — '  He  is  happy  now,  and 
it  is  well  that  it  should  be  over  1'  My  earthly  nature,  always  so 
Strong  within  me,  cannot  conceive  that  tlie  joys  of  Heaven  are 
better  than  the  joys  of  earth.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  nothing  could 
go  beyond  what  I  have  known.  I  think  I  have  a  sincere  desire 
to  follow  Albert,  it  matters  not  by  what  painful  ways  or  sharp  suf- 
ferings, so  that  I  may  reach  the  Home  where  he  is,  and  that  I 
see  him  happy.  But,  alas !  I  forget  God  so  much  in  him.  What 
will  He  do  with  me  ?  Perhaps  He  will  keep  me  a  long  time  in 
this  world,  or  perhaps  not  let  me  die  till  I  have  regained  my  for- 
mer zeal  in  His  service.  Oh !  sometimes  I  am  tempted  to  say 
that  He  has  forsaken  me  !  He  has  allowed  me  to  fall  from  a 
height  whence  I  could  discern  Heaven,  and  I  am  now  in  a  dark 
abyss.  The  first  days  of  my  sorrow  were  bright  in  comparison 
with  these.  The  first  evening  after  his  death  when  he  had  still 
been  speaking  to  me  in  the  morning,  the  starry  sky  and  the  moon 
seemed  to  me  fair  and  smiling.  I  had  a  strange  feeling  of  Albert's 
happiness,  and  did  not  suffer  more  than  I  used  to  do  when  he 
was  away  for  a  while.  On  one  of  those  days,  at  St.  Sulpice,  the 
sound  of  the  oi^an,  the  sight  of  the  blue  sky  through  the  Church 
windows,  gave  me  an  ecstatic  foretaste  of  Heavenly  joy,  and 
made  me  shed  sweet  tears.    Now  it  is  ail  darkness.    Only  fancy 
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that  I  can  never  even  dream  of  him !  And  yet  your  father's  love 
for  him  was  not  greater  tlian  mine — ^he  was  not  everything  to  him 
as  he  was  to  me.*  Will  you  send  me  all  Albert's  letters  that  you 
have,  and  you  must  give  me  back  all  mine  too,  that  I  may  dwell 
on  the  picture  of  our  past  happiness  ;  &st,  because  nothing  can 
interest  me  so  much,  and  then  because  I  am  writing  our  story." 

alexandrine's  journal. 

"July.  "336. 
"O,  my  God  I  how  is  this  grief  to  be  borne?  And  yet  I  am 
sometimes  afraid  that  after  having  longed  so  much  for  death,  I 
should  be  wanting  in  coinage  were  it  really  at  hand.  My  great- 
est regret  is  not  that  I  have  lost  Albert,  but  that  I  so  little  appre- 
ciated tlie  blessing  of  having  such  a  husband.  I  desire  nothing 
but  what  God  wills,  for  any  joys  which  do  not  come  from  Him 
always  frighten  me.  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  never  drank  from 
poisoned  fountains,  but  my  wish,  or  at  least  my  prayer,  was,  that 
neither  I  nor  Albert,  nor  those  we  loved,  might  ever  quench  our 
thirst  for  happiness  at  an  unhallowed  source.  These  were  my 
daily  prayers :  'My  God,  enlighten  Albert  and  me,  and  all  who  are 
dear  to  us.  Teach  us  the  true  faith,  the  true  religion,  and  let  no- 
thing be  joyful  to  us  that  does  not  come  from  Thee.'  Oh,  my  God  1 
continue  to  bless  me,  for  in  spite  of  the  darkness  in  which  I  Hve, 
I  feel  that  Thy  grace  helps  me  still.  Ah  !  if  I  might  but  begin 
over  again  our  sweet  married  life,  even  with  the  knowledge  that 
it  would  end  the  day  it  did.  And  yet  poor  creatures  that  we  are, 
in  vain  the  past  yields  its  lessons  ;  we  go  on  failing  in  duty  to- 
wards the  living,  who  may  at  any  moment  be  taken  from  us,  we 
fall  into  our  careless  ways  again,  we  wound  others,  forgetting 
that  those  wounds  may  one  day  torture  our  own  hearts,  and 
cause  us  more  suffering  than  they  could  ever  inflict  on  others. 
Albert,  forgive  me ;  my  sweet  Saviour,  pardon  me.  Let  me  be 
with  him  in  Heaven,    Grant  me  to  be  with  Thee  for  ever.   Amen." 


,  I  can  add  nothing  to  these  words,  I  could  not  better  picture 
than  Alexandrine  has  done  that  desolation  which  took  posses- 
sion of  her  in  the  spot  where  she  had  hoped  to  spend  such  happy 
days  with  Albert,  and  when  she  found  herself  in  the  rooms  they 
were  to  have  lived  in  together,  and  for  which  such  joyful  prepara- 
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tions  had  been  made.     To  1  F 

his  father's  roof;  to  build  th  n     I  t 

have  taken  flight  from  tin     t    t         b  t  t 
always  have  returned ;  su  1    h  d  b        tl        1 
been  realized,  they  would  1  I     1  f 

in  all  probability  this  kind    f         t  wh    h 

the  enjoyment  of  their  marr     1  lil     y>     Id  h 
perfectly  happy  as  anythin    th  Id  ff    d 

it  may  be,  and  we  must  bel  tl  t  th  y 
forward  to  it  only  to  sharpen  her  trial,  and  to  add  t( 
ing  weight  of  glory,  whieh  is  the  crown  of  earthly  suffering.  Al- 
exandrine found,  however,  in  the  physical  repose  which  suc- 
ceeded so  much  fatigue,  in  the  society  of  my  mother  and  that  of 
Eugenie,  who  was  watching  like  an  Angel  beside  her  grieving 
sister,  in  the  tranquillity  and  even  sadness  of  the  plaee,  some- 
thing which  suited  the  state  of  her  mind ;  and  notwithstanding 
her  affection  for  her  mother,  and  the  longing  she  had  to  be  with 
her,  it  was  not  without  a  painful  effort  that,  after  spending  some 
weeks  at  Boury,  she  prepared  to  go  to  Kreuznacht,  where  the 
Princess  Lapoukhyn  then  was.  How  often,  before  and  during 
that  journey,  she  must  have  repeated  tlie  "  Credo  of  Sorrow " 
which  the  Abbe'  Gerbet  had  sent  her  a  few  days  before ; 

"  I  believe,  O  my  God  !  that  in  suffering  with  submission  I 
help  to  fill  up  the  Passion  of  Christ.  I  believe,  that  everything 
created  in  this  world  groaneth  and  travaileth  as  if  in  the  pangs 
of  labor,  waiting  for  the  manifestation  of  Christ.  I  believe  that 
we  have  no  continuing  city,  and  that  we  seek  one  to  come.  I 
believe  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God.  I  believe  that  they  who  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  I 
believe  that  blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  tlie  Lord.  I  believe 
that  our  tribulation  worketh  in  us  an  exceedhig  weight  of  glory, 
if  we  look  not  at  what  is  seen  but  what  is  unseen  ;  for  the  things 
we  see  are  earthly,  but  the  things  we  see  not  are  Heavenly.  I 
believe  that  our  corruptible  body  shall  put  on  incorruption,  that 
our  mortality  shall  put  on  immortality,  and  that  death  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  victory.  I  believe  that  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  just,  that  there  shall  be  no  more  death 
for  them,  neither  sighing,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  more  pain, 
when  the  first  earth  shall  pass  away." 
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Alexandrine  left  Boury  on  the  21st  of  July.     My  father  ? 
i^iige'nie  accompanied  her  as  far  as  Paris. 


EUGENIE  TO   J 

"Paris,  July  Jist,  1836. 

"  My  dearest — We  got  here  this  morning  from  Boury,  my 
father,  Alexandrine,  and  I.  On  Sunday  Alexandrine  starts  for 
Kreuznacht  with  myfatlier.  This  evening  M,  de  Montalembert, 
Alexandrine,  and  I,  went  to  that  sad  but  dear  house.*  She  fell 
on  her  knees  when  she  went  into  Albert's  room,  and  for  five 
minutes  had  a  sort  of  nervous  attack.  As  there  was  no  one 
there  but  ourselves,  we  allowed  her  to  give  full  vent  to  her  grief, 
and  this  was  a  relief  to  her.  Poor,  dear  love — she  seems  to  me 
to  grow  more  wretched  every  day!  What  a  miserable  existence 
she  will  lead  ;  she  is  so  thin,  so  changed  ;  her  long  black  gown 
hangs  about  her,  her  pretty  figure  droops,  her  whole  attitude  be- 
tokens sorrow,  and  her  eyes  wander  over  everything  with  such 
listless  indifference.  It  makes  me  sad  to  look  at  her.  St. 
Francis,  of  Sales,  says,  in  speaking  of  widows  :  'What  does  the 
word  mean,  but  destitute  and  bereaved,  that  is  to  say,  forlorn 
and  miserable.'  That  is  so  like  Alexandrine  now.  This  other 
picture,  which  St.  Francis  draws,  suits  her  exactly.  It  is  so 
pretty: — 'The  true  widow  is  in  the  Church  like  a  little  March 
violet,  which  sheds  an  incomparable  sweetness  by  the  perfume 
of  her  devotion,  and  keeps  herself  almost  always  hidden  under 
the  lai^e  leaves  of  her  lowliness,  and  by  her  sober  color  shows 
forth  mortification.'  Oh !  Pauline,  when  the  idea  comes  into  my 
mind  that  it  is  all  over,  it  bewilders  me  !  When  I  remember  our 
journey,  Venice,  our  arrival,  getting  there,  it  seems  to  me  some- 
times that  I  must  have  dreamt  it  all,  and  that  Albert  cannot  be 
really  dead.  What  a  terrible  blank  the  loss  of  so  beloved  a 
brother  makes  in  a  house  !  And  then  to  think  of  Alexandrine 
going  on  as  she  is  to  the  end  of  her  life,  and  yet  not  able  to  die  ! 
When  and  where  shall  we  meet  again?  Will  the  keen  edge  of 
all  these  feelings  be  worn  away  by  then  f  What  a  trial  we  have 
known !  and,  besides  its  great  griefs,  what  troubles  there  are  in 
Ufe!" 
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EUGENIE  TO   PAULINE, 

"  Boury,  Saturday.  July  301I1— ii  o'clock  it  nlelit. 

"Mv  DEAREST — I  must  write  to  you  this  evening,  and  my  let- 
ter must  be  short,  for  I  fortsee  a  great  many  thmgb  to  do  to 
morrow,  besides  gomg  to  High  Miss  and  Vespeis  so  that  I 
shall  not  hive  five  minutes  to  myself  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Alexindrme,  dated  from  Metz,  two  days  after  her  depar 
ture.  Think  how  this  journej  must  ha\e  tenimded  her  of  the 
return  from  Venice  The  startmgs  the  stopping  at  inns,  the 
very  act  of  travelling  and  eien  the  m:>tion  of  the  carriige,  must 
be  all  painful  sensations  to  her,  and  she  writes  — '  Mj  soul  dies 
within  me  a  thousand  times  but  my  body  cannot  die  I'  Alex, 
Pauline — my  beloved  ones— -I  doat  upon  you !  So  much  so  that 
I  really  do  not  want  any  other  love  in  this  world.  I  should  like 
to  give  to  God  all  the  most  fervent  feelings  of  my  soul,  and  to 
devote  my  life  to  you  and  to  Alexandrine.  Thus  my  heart  would 
be  abundantly  filled.  My  own  concerns  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  wearisome  to  mc ;  yours  interest  me  so  much  more. 
My  only  desire,  my  only  recreation,  I  think,  is  to  be  always  with 
you  both,  to  be  near  you,  and  to  look  on  at  your  happiness  ; 
with  her,  to  share  her  remembrances  of  the  past,  and  with  you 
both,  to  speak  of  the  eternal  joys  to  come.  Do  you  not  agree 
widi  me,  Pauline,  that  this  is  really  my  only  work  in  this  world? 
Well,  God  knows  best !  let  Him  direct  my  life  !  Good-night,  my 
faitliful  sister,  my  companion,  everything  that  is  most  dear  and 
precious  that  I  can  call  you.  You  have  been  everything  to  me 
in  all  ways,  and  may  God  reward  you  for  all  you  have  done  for 
me,  and  ever  preserve  to  you  that  happiness  for  which  I  have 
offered,  and  do  gladly  oiFer  up  every  joy,  every  pleasure,  of  my 
own,  and  would  sacrifice  life  itself — my  life/  The  sacrifice -viovild 
be  more  applicable,  if  I  offered  to  live  for  you  to  be  ninety  years 
old !  Oh,  my  own  Pauline !  God  bless  you  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  times  I " 

ALEXANDRINE  TO  PAULINE, 

"Krsujnachl,  August  1st. 

"Dearest  Sister,  darling  Pauline — I  was  waked  up  this 
morning  by  your  delightful  letter,  God  sends  me  from  time  to 
time  these  little  helps.  How  good  of  you  to  have  copied  for  me 
those  words  of  Albert's.  You  might  not  have  thought  of  it,  you 
might  have  lost  them,  and  he,  without  loving  me  less,  might 
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never  have  written  them.  Everything  coming  from  him  that  I 
recover  in  this  way,  seems  to  me  specially  sent  by  the  Fatherly 
Hand  of  God  ;  nevertheless,  nothing  appeases  the  hunger  of  my 
heart.  Pauline  ;  no  one  can  conceive  what  I  suffer.  The  blank, 
the  gloom,  the  weariness,  the  darkness  with  which  the  whole 
world  is  tilled — that  world  I  once  thought  so  charming,  that  I  was 
afraid  my  love  for  it  would  outlive  even  Albert's  loss.  But  he 
has  taken  away  with  him,  thank  God,  all  the  attractions  it  pos- 
sessed, and  I  see  now  that  I  only  cared  for  him,  whilst  I  seemed 
to  care  for  other  things.  '  I  am  in  love  with  death,'  (I  think  it  is 
St.  Ignatius  who  said  that,)  and  I  hope  that  amidst  the  suffer- 
ings which  will  bring  it  on  I  shall  enjoy  the  thought  of  being  on 
the  road  which  will  lead  me  to  Albert.  Mine  is  a  strange  life  ;  I 
feel  beforehand,  and  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  the  solemn  sensa- 
tion of  approaching  death,  and  I  watch  for  the  least  symptoms  of 
illness  with  the  same  eagerness  with  which  others  watch  for  indi- 
cations of  good  health.  But  do  not  be  uneasy  about  me,  dear 
Pauline.  I  take  care  of  myself.  I  drink  the  waters  of  Ems,  and 
only  think  what  it  must  have  been  to  speak  to  a  doctor  about 
myself  I  I  feel  sometimes  a  wish  to  cry  out,  so  as  almost  to  die 
in  the  effort,  an  agonizing  desire  to  fly  from  myself,  to  try  any- 
thing new,  that  I  may  get  back,  even  for  a  moment,  the  happi- 
ness I  have  lost,  to  hear  his  voice,  to  see  him  smile  !  Oh  !  why 
has  not  a  soul  the  power  to  break  its  prison  when  it  suffers  so 
dreadfully  ?  Some  souls  have  done  so,  even  as  there  have  been 
prisoners  who,  little  by  little,  have  succeeded  in  piercing  a  pas- 
sage through  their  dungeon  walls.  My  body  seems  too  strong  to 
be  ever  touched  by  weakness.  Sometimes  I  detest  this  body, 
though  even  now  I  fee!  two  quite  different  sensations — one  of 
utter  detachment  from  it,  the  other  of  great  interest — so  that  I 
sometimes  say  to  myself,  as  if  speaking  of  another  person :  'This 
then  is  the  wife  that  captivating  Albert  loved  so  much.'  And  at 
such  times  I  feel  again  an  odd  desire  to  look  pretty,  though  he  is 
no  longer  here,  that  others  may  praise  his  taste,  and  as  it  were, 
to  make  our  story  more  interesting.  Apropos  of  our  story,  you 
know  I  have  begun  to  write  it,  and  it  gave  me  pleasure  at  first, 
but  I  have  since  lost  courage  about  it.  Still  I  should  like  to 
finish  it  before  I  die.  AU  that  interests  me  now  is  to  copy  his 
letters,  because  they  are  himself.  I  wish  there  were  enough  of 
them  to  last  me  to  the  end  of  my  life. 
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"  Pauline,  you  are,  I  am  sure,  too  reasonable  and  too  wise  to 
wisli  me  to  become  bound  afresh  to  life,  and  then  be  satisfied 
that  I  should  die  ?  Not  that  I  think  I  shall  ever  be  attached  to 
it  again,  still  those  about  me  wish  that  I  should.  And  after  all, 
I  must  die  in  the  end,  and  how  absurd  it  is  not  to  wish  me  to  do  so 
now  when  it  would  give  me  so  much  pleasure !  Yesterday  I  was 
at  a  delightful  High  Mass.  Such  an  organ,  and  such  music  1 
During  the  Elevation  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  my  mind  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  a  kind  of  delight  in  keeping  with  the  sounds  I  heard. 
I  fancied  myself  dead — mind  you,  this  was  my  own  doing — there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  about  it ; — it  was  in  the  night,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  darkness  I  felt  the  presence  of  an  Angel  shining 
white  and  shadowy,  who  led  me  to  Albert,  and  I  said  to  my- 
self:— 

"'  It  is  not  possible,  and  yet  it  must  be  he.'  Our  bodies,  or 
perhaps  only  his — for  it  is  difficult  to  remember  distinctly  these 
sort  of  dreams — seemed  transparent  and  bright  as  gold.  Poor 
human  mind,  how  little  it  can  picture  things  which  it  cannot  com- 
prehend .'  But  it  was  a  sweet  moment,  and  1  long  for  another 
like  it.  What  religious  people  the  Germans  are !  Fancy  an  im- 
mense Church  quite  full,  and  every  one  so  profoundly  attentive. 
And  then  the  fine  chanting  in  unison,  with  such  true  and  solemn 
voices,  and  the  devout  way  in  which  they  take  holy  water — no 
levity  or  incredulity  in  any  of  tlieir  faces — all  tliis  makes  me  feel 
among  brothers  and  sisters,  and  I  believe  I  should  have  found 
the  truest  sympathy  in  every  one  of  these  good  peasants.  .  .  ." 

Once  at  Kreuznacht,  Alexandrine  opened  her  locked  book  and 
wrote  in  it  the  following  page : — "Kreuznacht,  August  3rd,  1836. 
O!  my  God,  I  feel  so  cowardly  and  cast  down,  that  I  do  not  like  to 
write  even  in  this  book.  I  hardly  know  how  I  should  like  to 
spend  my  days  :  in  listening  to  music,  I  suppose — always  music* 
— and  turning  over  pious  books — above  all  in  reading  every- 
thing that  Albert  wrote — and  in  talking  of  eternity  and  of  our 
meeting  in  Heaven ;  and  I  have  scarcely  one  of  these  enjoyments 
here.  But  no  matter,  how  could  I  really  wish  for  any  sweetness 
in  a  life  so  wretched,  bumbled,  and  blighted  as  mine  is  without 
him  ?  How  true  it  is  that  a  widow's  position  is  a  humbling  one. 
And  if  she  has  loved  her  husband  she  would  not  have  it  other- 
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wise.  I  should  think  I  was  forgetting  him  if  the  slightest  feeling 
of  pride  rose  up  in  my  mind,  for  in  him  I  have  lost  all.  Any 
beggar  who  loves  and  is  loved  is  a  tliousand  times  richer  and 
happier  than  I  am  now.  No  wonder  that  St.  EH?abeth  said  she 
should  be  glad  to  go  and  beg  with  her  husband.  If  I  were  al- 
lowed to  see  Albert  alive  before  me,  with  what  joy  I  would  put 
on  rags  and  walk  barefoot  by  his  side!  It  would  not  signify  to 
me  whether  the  pebbles  were  wounding  my  feet,  or  his  either,  as 
long  as  we  could  talk  together  and  I  could  enjoy  the  charming 
gaiety,  the  delightful  tenderness  with  which  he  would  say  to  me  : 
'  Poor  Alex,  you  wept  for  me  as  dead,  and  here  I  am,  and  now  we 
shall  never  be  parted  as  long  as  we  live.  Let  us  go  on  bravely. 
Are  not  all  the  privations  of  poverty  better  than  parting  ?'  I 
could  have  been  so  happy  in  that  kind  of  life.  Nature  would 
have  delighted  us  more  than  the  most  splendid  palaces,  and  fresh 
water  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  so  that  poverty  could  not  have 
prevented  me  from  appearing  cleanly  bright  in  my  husband's 
eyes.  We  loved  the  beauties  of  Nature  so  intensely ;  we  have 
so  enjoyed  being  together,  under  the  clear  sky,  amongst  the  flow- 
ers a  d  the  oods,  among  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains.  He 
was  gentle  and  gaj  at  once,  both  grave  and  meriy,  tender  and 
entl  us  ast  c  k  d  and  thoughtful,  high-minded  and  humble, 
mo  lest  1  d  p  ous  Yes,  he  was  all  and  more  than  all  I  have 
sad 

Towards  the  end  of  September  Alexandrine  returned  to  Eoury, 
and  not  long  afterwards  the  Abbi^  Gerbet  a  r  ved  At  th-it 
period  of  gloomy  sorrow — when  she  was  st  II  g  ven  up  to  s  ch 
passionate  regret,  and  looked  back  w  th  s  ch  ntense  lo  g  to 
thejoyousdayswhichhadforeverfled— lesee  els^e  allyra  sed 
up  by  God  to  heal  and  comfort  that  bruised  an  1  sutler  g  soul 
and  his  presence  at  Eoury  was  one  of  tl  e  th  igs  for  wh  ch  si  e 
felt  most  grateful  in  her  after-life.  H  s  1  eil  ng  fl  ence  so  n 
began  to  tell  upon  her,  and  the  over  i  petuous  element  n  her 
grief  calmed  down,  InSeptemberEig^newrotetome  —  Alex 
and  I  lead  quite  a  convent  life.  We  do  not  see  a  smgle  soul,  we 
neither  pay  nor  receive  a  single  visit.  Now  and  again  we  laugh, 
and  then  are  surprised  at  the  sound,  and  tell  each  other  that 
people  must  laugh  sometimes  as  long  as  they  live.  They  live  on 
hope,  I  suppose."  All  this  time  I  was  absent  from  Eoury. 
Nine  months  had  passed  .away  since  Albert's  death,  and  I  had 
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not  yet  seen  any  of  my  family.  Once  even  there  had  been  a 
([uestion  of  my  husband's  going  suddenly  to  Portugal,  and  in  that 
case  I  must  have  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  England  without  first 
going  home.  We  should  not  then  have  met  before  a  fresh  parting 
which  was  to  separate  us  by  a  wider  distance  and  an  indefinite 
time.  This  sorrow,  however,  was  spared  me,  and  we  went  to 
Boury  in  October,  having  left  it  in  April,  when  Albert  was  still 
Jiving,  and  Alexandrine  had  never  yet  been  there.  I  was  now 
going  to  see  her  for  the  first  time  since  Albert's  death.  We  got 
there  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  no  one  but  a  ser- 
vant received  us  at  the  door,  and  told  us  that  my  father  and 
mother  and  Eugenie,  who  did  not  expect  us  so  soon,  were  gone 
out  to  dinner  at  Dangu,  and  that  Madame  Albert,  as  Alexandrine 
would  always  be  called,  was  alone  in  her  room  upstairs.  The 
servant  wished  to  let  her  know  that  we  were  come,  which  I  fool- 
ishly prevented,  and  running  up  the  stairs,  I  crossed  the  corridor 
and  went  into  Alexandrine's  room  without  even  knocking.  The 
room  was  thickly  carpeted,  so  that  the  door  opened  without 
noise,  and  I  was  within  a  few  steps  of  her  before  she  saw  me. 
The  sight  of  my  poor  sister  struck  me  to  the  heart  I  had  left 
her  in  Paris,  carefully  and  even  elegantly  dressed — for  during  his 
last  illness,  Albert  had  liked  to  see  her  in  the  gowns  and  orna- 
ments which  she  had  worn  in  happier  days — and  I  found  her  in 
that  deep  mourning,  which,  as  Eugenie  had  so  well  said,  looked 
deeper  upon  her  tliati  on  any  one  else.  She  was  sitting  in  the 
carved  high-backed  chair  which  was  Albert's  gift,  and  leaning  on 
a  table  covered  with  a  sky-blue  carpet.  The  mournful  widow's 
cap  she  usually  wore  was  banging  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  her 
head  was  uncovered  and  her  brown  hair  somewhat  in  disorder. 
One  small  lamp  on  her  table  was  the  only  Jight  in  that  large 
room,  and  the  thick  green  djunask  hangings  of  her  bed,  which  had 
been  brought  from  Venice  by  Albert,  quite  concealed  me  from 
her  sight.  There  she  sat,  looking  exactly  like  the  picture  of  her 
which  I  possess.  I  never  shall  forget  that  moment.  I  went 
towards  her — "Alexandrine  I"  At  the  sound  of  my  vo  ce  si  e 
looked  up  quickly,  saw  me,  and  sprang  forward  to  catcl  e  i 
her  arms,  but  the  surprise  and  emotion  ma  le  her  stagger  a  d 
she  fell  suddenly  on  the  floor.  I  was  ve  7  m  cl  akr  ed  for  I 
thought  she  had  fainted,  but  she  got  up  q  ckly  a  d  begai  1  y 
;  my  pardon.     "You  must,  not  tl  nk  I  am  alwajs  Ike 
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this,"  she  said  ;  "  I  as  j       I     m  not.     I  am  much  calmer 

than  you  would  think  d  I  til  joy  a  great  many  things." 
And,  in  fact,  as  soon  hid      covered  from  the  sudden 

shock,  she  sat  down  b     d  d     e  held  our  first  sad  con- 

versation with  some  k    d    f      Im  and  in  spite  of  all  that 

had  passed  since  we  h  d  m  t  d  11  he  had  to  tell  me,  in  spite 
of  our  sorrow  and  ou    t  tl    t  fi    t  hour  we  spent  together 

was  more  sweet  than  s  d  f  «  b  tl  After  that,  my  father  and 
mother  returned  with  E  5,  ,  1  that  was  also  a  meeting,  the 
sweetness  of  which  no  sorrow  could  destroy.  And  still,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  I  see  before  rac  the  great  drawing-room  at 
Boury,  just  as  it  looked  that  evening  when  I  found  myself  there 
for  the  first  time  after  such  great  and  sad  changes.  Death  had 
struck  one  of  our  most  beloved  ones,  and  broken  up  that  happy 
and  charming  family  circle  which  made  our  lives  so  enchantingly 
bright  We  had  for  ever  lost  that  mistaken  idea  of  youth,  that 
happiness  is  the  earthly  reward  of  a  good  life,  and  that  love  and 
trust  in  God  will  guard  us  from  every  sorrow.  This  idea  had 
been  uppermost  in  our  minds  only  a  few  months  before,  and  we 
had  all  been  blind  to  Albert's  danger,  because  we  thought  it  im- 
possible tliat  God  would  take  him  from  us.  And  now  how  was 
it  with  our  thoughts,  our  love,  and  our  trust  in  God  ?  Wliat  had 
been  the  effects  of  this  trial,  and  what  would  be  its  fruits  ?  Such 
were  my  thoughts  as  we  gathered  round  the  fire,  and  I  looked  at 
each  one  of  the  circle  hy  turns  and  it  may  seem  surprising  hut 
it  IS  nc\eitheless  certain  tli^t  1  experienced  once  more  the  feeling 
I  had  at  Pans  during  Albert  s  last  illness 

It  seemed  to  me  that  e^i-ning  that  they  were  all  endowed 
with  a  new  strength ,  that  something  had  been  learnt  some 
thing  gamed,  that  fre^h  heights  had  been  itached,  new  tiiiths 
realised,  ind  more  wonderful  than  all,  a  soit  of  happ  nes', 
won,  which  the  careless  days  of  childhood  and  eaily  youth 
had  ne^er  known  I  know  that  such  gleims  as  these  are 
but  transient  lights ,  that  the)  are  quickly  clouded,  and  olten 
whoUj  vanish,  but  the  gloom  which  follows  is  not  so  r^\less 
as  if  Ihit  light  had  ne\er  been  discerned  There  sit  \lex 
andnne  by  the  fiicside  much  changed  from  what  she  was 
her  beautiful  figure  bent  ind  wra(.ped  in  the  long  black  sci.rf 
she  now  alwi}S  woie  Her  face  was  \er}  pale  and  the  e\ 
prtssion  of  her  eyes    as  Eugi^nie  had  said    as  calm  as  th  it 
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of  a  person,  who  no  longer  expects  or  desires  anything  on 
earth.  But  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  deeper  sweetness, 
and  something  so  serene  in  her  countenance,  that  it  seemed 
lo  impart  peace  to  all  who  approached  her.  During  this  time 
of  sorrow,  my  mother  showed  her  usiial  self-forgetfulness,  and 
was  more  than  ever  occupied  with  the  least  joys  and  sorrows 
tth  tlttdhrt        mdth  nl        d 

d      t     tat  d    1  ar  y  d        ry  burth  A 
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th  t  d  t    1  d  J       d  t    th      tm    t  t  f 

tmpth  ttll        ttd-n  fh        t         Pip 
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been  attended  by  so  many  paternal  blessings,  had  borne  tlicm 
np  with  hira  to  Heaven,  and  showered  them  down  again  in 
abundant  graces  on  that  revered  and  beloved  head.  I  shall 
not  be  contradicted,  1  am  sure,  by  any  of  those  who  have 
known  my  father,  when  I  speak  of  what  was  felt  for  him, 
even  by  those  out  of  his  own  family  and  immediate  circle, 
who  knew  the  winning  charm  which  he  exercised  on  every 
one  who  approached  him.  These  fascinating  qualities,  and 
his  deH^htftil  kindness  ciused  him  almost  to  be  worshipped 
f    £f  d 

d       d     d  1  m   1     d) 
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Mym    h        1        h    rt  U  1  tl  d 

said  to  me  on  the  first  evenmg  we  met ,  Uh !  I  do  envy  and 
admire  your  father.  Since  our  dear  child  has  gone  to  God,  he 
seems  to  be  in  Heaven  himself."  In  this  way  then,  I  saw  those 
that  are  now  gone  to  their  rest.  Thus  I  met  them  on  that  even- 
ing with  Fernand,  and  Albertine,*  and  soon  afterwards  the  Abb^ 

*  Albeitine  was  several  years  yoai«ef  tlian  Olga.    She  maniad  in  1850,  Uie  Vkomta  dc  la 
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Gerbet.*  We  all  went  to  the  Chape!  for  night-prayers,  and  I 
heard  there  several  hymns  set  to  words  composed  by  that  kind 
and  excellent  friend.  To  speak  of  the  poetical  talents  which 
the  Abbd  Gerbet  possessed  in  common  with  the  more  essential 
gifts  which  the  Church  and  the  world  have  so  long  recognised  in 
him,  would  be  to  displease  and  even  perhaps  to  disobey  him,  but 
I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  way  in  which  he  employed  this 
talent  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and  heart-felt  charity.  Of  all  the 
things  which  had  once  delighted  Alexandrine,  music  was  the 
only  one  for  whiiJi  she  returned  a  fondness  It  seemed  almost 
a  necessity  to  her,  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  how  much 
those  pious  songs,  which  expressed  her  gnef,  helped  to  soothe 
and  riise  her  spirits  during  that  sombie  period  of  depression. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  wajs  in  which  that  good  Samaritan 
sought  to  heal  the  wounds  of  her  pool  heart  Besides  the  hymns 
which  were  sung  in  the  Chapel,  he  was  so  kind  as  even  to  change 
the  words  of  the  favorite  songs  she  used  to  sing  with  Albert 
into  others  applicable  to  her  present  position.  And  Alexandrine 
found  a  sort  of  painful  pleasure  in  hearing  them  sung  by  Fer- 
nand,  whose  voice  was  rather  like  his  brother's.  Considerable 
pleasure  was  mingled  with  the  pain  of  my  first  return  home, 
though  the  contrast  was  very  striking  between  the  joyous  party 
assembled  at  Castellamare  two  years  before,  and  the  family 
group  in  deep  mourning  in  the  cold  melancholy  country  house 
in  Normandy  ■  but  after  the  first  aoitation  hid  subsided  I  could 
ntbtflhiiyt       tl't\  Al         dn  lEi„  d 

tl     wl    I     t  f  t  d    ftlly      J  y  bl        Wh 

pjl  fth        mhtdmdtb  dtth 

1 J    t     f  t         b  t  b     d        u-  pi         t  talk    wh 
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h    f  th  m     t  1  Al  1         tl        t  11    d  t 
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so  mud  CO  1  so  a  d  tender  love  that  she  would  have  thought 
little  cf  Ic  ot   g  to  1  er  her  whole  life.    For  my  part,  I  had  a 

'  H   aied  Uiihop  0!  Peipgitan,  in  iS«4. 
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thousand  things  to  tell  them,  for  neither  sorrow,  nor  seclusion, 
nor  the  distaste  of  the  world  which  both  felt  almost  equally  at 
that  time,  interfered  with  the  tender  interest  they  took  in  all  the 
incidents  of  a  life  cast  amidst  distant  scenes  and  persons  wholly 
unknown  to  them.  Eugenie  especially  insisted  on  the  most  cir- 
cumstantial details,  and  from  the  most  important  matters  down 
to  the  color  of  a  flower  or  a  ribbon  worn  at  a  party,  nothing  was 
to  be  left  untold.  Those  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  loved 
in  this  way  and  then  had  to  endure  the  loss  of  that  happiness, 
know  what  a  blank  is  left,  not  only  in  the  places  whence  the 
visible  presence  of  the  beloved  ones  has  departed,  but  also 
among  scenes  they  have  never  visited. 

It  was  during  this  stay  at  Boury  that  I  became  well  acquainted 
for  the  first  time  with  the  Abbe  Gerbet,  and  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  qualities  which  so  particularly  fitted  him  to  be  the 
author  of  the  book  he  was  then  writing  :  "  On  the  Treatment  of 
the  SouPs  Diseases."  Few  indeed  ever  possessed  in  a  higher 
degree  that  Divine  science,  or  better  knew  how  to  read  the  soul 
or  to  reveal  to  it  its  own  secrets ;  few  men  have  so  joined  com- 
passion to  firmness,  or  have  had  greater  skill  in  imparting  peace 
to  a  troubled  soul,  at  the  same  time  rousing  it  to  efforts  which  it 
deemed  beyond  its  strength.  I  should  be  tempted  to  say  that 
no  one  ever  excelled  as  he  did  in  this  sacred  ministry,  if  I  did 
not  know  and  gratefiilly  acknowledge,  that  most  Catholics  in  the 
course  of  their  lives  have  met  with  some  such  wise  and  good 
physician,  whom  they  have  had  cause  to  bless  in  time  of  need. 
Long  and  earnest  were  my  father's  conversations  at  that  time 
with  his  holy  guest  and  friend  And  when  we  all  met  in  the 
evening,  tlie  Abb^  Geib  t  kn  11  how  to  second  his  efforts  in 

promoting  cheerfulnes  and  I  et  the  most  delightful  recol- 
lections of  tlie  talent,  th  k  1  tl  e  nobleness  of  thought,  the 
gaiety  and  peculiar  cha  n  wl  1  11  le  those  conversations  so 
extremely  enjoyable.  The  ame  the  blessed  hour  of  night- 
prayers,  which  were  alwa}s  a  o  pa  ied  with  beautiful  music. 
Eugenie's  voice,  assisted  by  Olga's  fine  contralto  and  Alexan- 
drine's pure  and  high  soprano,  formed  a  choir  such  as  is  seldom 
met  with.  My  brother  also  often  took  a  part,  and  the  singing  in 
tliat  little  Chapel  long  lingered  in  the  memory  of  those  who  were 
then  present. 
The  Chateau  de  Boury  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.     It 
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was  a  fine  building,  more  like  one  of  the  hotels  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  than  a  country  house ;  with  a  great  staircase,  vast 
corridors,  lofty  and  spacious  rooms,  and  plenty  of  air  and  light, 
which  might  have  rendered  the  dwelling  bright  and  cheerful,  if 
the  view  from  every  window  had  not  been  to  the  utmost  degree 
dull  and  monotonous.  A  green  plot  in,  front  divided  from  the 
house  by  a  broad  gravel  walk  and  ending  in  a  shrubbery,  a  few 
flower-beds  close  to  the  house;  and  in  the  distance  some  dull 
fields  fringed  with  poplars  ; — all  this  under  a  sky  nearly  always 
grey,  and  with  a  temperature  both  moist  and  cold,  did  not 
prove  particularly  attractive  to  people  so  long  accustomed  to 
Naples  and  Italian  skies.  And  although  it  may  be  said  that 
such  a  landscape  harmonized  as  well  with  this  phase  of  our  lives 
as  Naples  had  done  with  the  previous  one,  it  is  very  certain  that 
a  less  dull  and  depressing  view  would  have  been  good  for  Alex- 
andrine, who  so  quickly  regained  her  former  intense  enjoyment 
of  beautiful  scenery,  and  still  more  so  for  my  father — always 
keenly  alive  to  such  influences — and  who  soon  suffered  in  health 
from  this  cause  even  more  than  from  the  climate.  It  may 
perhaps  be  thought  that  too  much  space  has  been  given  to  these 
details,  but  it  seemed  advisable  to  draw  out  fully  the  circumstan- 
ces then  bearing  upon  Alexaridrine's  life,  and  the  story  now  con- 
tinued through  the  medium  of  a  correspondence  which  will  sup- 
ply the  place  of  her  manuscript.  My  short  stay  at  Boury  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  we  were  about  to  separate  again  for 
a  considerable  time,  when  the  lastpart  of  our  visit  was  saddened 
by  a  bad  accident  which  happened  to  my  brother  Charles.  By  a 
singular  coincidence,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  that  my  mo- 
ther and  Olga  had  been  overturned,  and  nearly  killed — the  17th 
of  November — Charles  met  with  the  same  disaster,  and  nearly  at 
the  same  spot  broke  his  leg.  The  fracture  was  so  serious  that 
at  the  first  moment  tire  surgeons  spoke  of  amputation.  This 
new  anxiety  painfully  disturbed  the  sweet,  sad  peace  of  our 
home,  and  while  it  was  still  at  its  height,  a  letter  from  London 
brought  my  husband  an  order  to  start  immediately  for  Lisbon. 
He  was  directed  to  sail  from  England  on  the  30th  of  November, 
and  to  do  that,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  Boury  the  very  same 
evening.  My  journal  relates  at  length  all  the  sad  details  of  that 
day  and  those  which  followed  ;  my  father's  grief  and  reluctance 
to  part  with  me,  his  proposal  that  I  should  stay  in  France, 
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in.  which  case  he  would  have  himself  taken  me  later  to  Lisbon, 
my  husband's  perplexity,  my  mother's  fortitude  in  advising  me 
to  go  with  him,  which  lent  me  strength  to  resist  my  father's 
entreaties — -my  sister's  sorrow,  and  the  comfort  afforded  by  the 
Abbe  Gerbet.  I  find  recorded  our  assembling  together  in  the 
Chapel  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  our  departure  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  depressing  circumstances,  and  finally  the  storm,  which 
after  we  had  hurried  away  from  Boury,  kept  us  at  Boulogne  for 
eleven  days  unable  to  cross  the  Channel !  I  did  not  return  to 
France  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  during  that  lime  what  took 
place  at  Boury  is  related  in  tlie  following  letters.  It  so  hap- 
pened therefore,  that  these  very  partings,  which  then  seemed  so 
cruelly  long  and  frequent  during  the  few  years  we  spent  on  earth 
together,  I  now  look  back  upon  with  thankfulness,  for  they  were 
the  means  of  accumulating  that  store  of  precious  recollections 
which  enable  me  to  draw  a  faithful  likeness  of  my  departed  loved 
ones,  and  moreover  to  allow  their  own  words  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

EUGENIE  TO   PAULIKE. 

"  Bouiy,  Nof.  271I1, 1836. 

"You  are  gone  then,  our  dear  old,  pretty  little  sister  1  How 
pleasant  it  was  to  have  you !  I  do  so  love  you,  and  should  have 
been  so  glad  not  to  have  let  you  go.  We  are  often  separated 
now,  Pauline,  after  having  been  so  long  inseparable  !  May  God 
soon  bring  us  together  again !  Our  intimacy  is  so  delightful,  and 
our  friendship,  including  ^  it  does  Alex,  such  a  blessing!  What 
kind  of  passage  will  you  have  this  evening  ?  I  feel  anxious  about 
it.  What  a  sad  parting  we  had.  There  was  something  so 
mournful  and  strange  about  it.  Those  farewells  in  the  Chapel 
and  the  blessing  given  by  the  Abbe  Gerbet  were  more  like  what 
we  read  of  in  books  than  what  happens  in  real  life.  And  what 
is  the  meaning  of  these  dreadful  things  we  hear  about  several 
English  having  been  assassinated  in  Lisbon  ?  May  God  protect 
you  I  If  Augustus  is  likely  to  be  in  any  peril,  we  cannot  regret 
that  you  went  with  him,  for  no  doubt  it  was  the  duty  of  a  "  muger 
de  bien"  (a  good  wife)*.  If  anything  had  happened  to  him  I 
should  like  to  know  what  we  should  have  done  with  you  ?  And 
so  once  more  I  beg  of  God  to  keep  you  safe,  my  two  dear  ones, 
and  I  do  so  with  perfect  trust.    There  is  bad  news  from  Naples. 

•QjoleJ  from  a  comedy  of  Mgralia,  which  weread  in  Spiuiisli,  at  Bourj. 
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The  world  is  in  trutli  a  gloomy  place,  and  there  is  sadness  every- 
where, both  in  countries  and  in  families.  Pauline,  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  out  of  it,  for  the  longest 
life  is  short,  and  God  has  mercifully  ordained  it  thus.  I  love  you 
unspeakably,  and  I  do  not  want  any  other  interest  but  to  watch 
'  your  life  and  to  help  Alexandrine  to  be  patient.  If  it  is  God's 
will,  I  should  like  not  to  be  cumbered  with  thoughts  of  my  own 
happiness  and  personal  interests.  I  belong  to  you,  my  two  dear 
sisters,  and  I  should  like  to  leave  you  only  to  go  to  God.  And 
oh !  do  not  be  angry !  There  I  would  go  without  even  regretting 
you." 

"  December  14th. — Now  you  are  on  the  other  side  of  that 
horrid  sea  1  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  though  I  seemed  to  be 
with  you  still  as  long  as  you  were  on  this  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel. But  anyhow  may  God's  blessing  follow  you  across  every 
sea  and  through  all  kinds  of  storms,  both  moral  and  physi- 
cal !  I  send  you  the  mntiques.  Are  we  not  well  o£F  to  have 
these  flowers  strewn  in  our  path  by  one  who  knows  so  well 
how  to  teach  us  that  the  most  fragrant  of  all  nosegays  is 
gathered  in  death  ?  The  few  days  of  life  glide  sweetly  by, 
while  we  think  of  tlie  great  Eternal  Day.  Farewell,  my  dear 
angel !  Once  again,  may  God  hear  and  grant  my  prayer,  now 
and  until  my  death ;  namely,  that  my  whole  share  of  happi- 
ness may  be  given  and  added  to  yours ;  that  all  your  days 
may  be  happy  days,  and  if  possible  that  you  may  reap  in 
Heaven  the  reward  of  your  faith  and  love  alone,  and  not  the 
fruits  of  suffering  and  trials  I" 

"December  27th. — I  missed  you,  I  cannot  say  how  much, 
at  our  midnight  Mass.  If  you  had  been  there,  my  enjoyment 
would  have  been  complete.  The  Altar  was  covered  with  can- 
dles and  flowers,  then  Grandmamma's  beautiful  carpet  was 
spread  upon  the  Altar-steps,  and  up  to  the  rails ;  the  piano 
was  just  outside  by  the  door,  and  the  singing  a  little  better 
than  usual,  for  we  had  Alix,  Constance,  and  Desir^e*  for  our 
choir,  whom  I  had  drilled  most  wonderfully,  while  Alexan- 
drine, Olga,  and  I  took  parts — and  such  parts,  too  ! — In  short, 
my  father  was  perfectly  amazed  at  the  perfect  music  and  fhe 
general  effect  of  the  flowers,  candles,  incense,  and  above  all, 
of  a  new  vestment  from  Paris,   and  two  choir-boys  in  white 
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surplices  and  long  blue  ribbons,  once  belonging  to  my  father's 
order  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  which  Mamma  had  made  over  to 
us.  During  the  three  Masses  we  sang  the  Adesle,  the  Adore- 
w;w,  and  thit  Magnificat  in  parts — most  splendidly —and  then 
yesu  wie  sms*  and  Evviva  Maria  at  the  end ;  but  what  will 
quite  set  us  up  is  an  organ  coming  from  Paris ;  there  will 
then 'be  nothing  to  wish  for  in  the  little  chapei.  I  thought 
of  you  at  midnight,  my  dear  Paulette.  Oh !  may  God  bless 
you  during  your  passage,  and  bless  you  always  !" 
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physics  lose  their  dryness  and  asperitj  "V  irtue  preached  by 
this  excellent  man  penetrates  the  soul,  tills  the  mmd  with 

light    and  goes  stiai^ht  to  the  heart      X used  to  say  it 

Naples  thit  I  was  his  mrkitrtw,  that  I  was  always  drawing 
bun  out  This  is  far  more  the  case  with  me  and  the  Abbe 
Cerbet  My  ignorance  overwhelms  him  with  questions  ob 
]ections  subtle!  es  and  sophistr),  but  nothing  discouriges  or 
wearies  htm  he  answers  e^erj  tiling,  ind  in  a  manner  which 
makes  me  feel  while  he  is  talking — and  I  make  him  talk  till 
his  throat  is  quite  parched  —  that  my  heart  is  enlarged,  mv 
mmd  expmded  and  mj  thoughts  elevated  to  a  degiee  I  should 
never  have  thought  pos  ble  Oh'  if  our  divme  religion  was 
always  taught  a  d  evpiamed  as  it  is  b\  this  true  Apostie, 
it  would  soon  be  unnersilly  received'  The  presence  of  this 
admirable  man  amongst  us  is  so  great  a  blessing,  that  I  look 
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upon  it  as  a  special  miracle  of  Gods  gi  dncss  and  a  to- 
lien  that  our  trials  will  soon  end.  Th.  s  comforting  thought 
fills  me  with  devout  thankfulness,  especially  when  I  think  of 
you,  my  precious  one,  whose  happiness  is  immenselj  necessary 
to  us.     But  for  God's  sake,  my  child,  write  t  >  i  s  soon 

"  Charles  goes  on  as  well  as  possible,  but  liis  patience  is  well 
nigh  exhaust  d  It  w  11  b  ten  days  before  he  can  get  up,  and 
ten  more  bef       I  b    moved  to  Paris,  where  he  is  anxious 

to  be.  Far  11  d  I  Paulette,  my  dear  excellent  child. 
Forgive  your  Id  f  th  f  having  allowed  you  to  think  for  so 
long  a  time  tl  t  h  as  a  giy.  Give  my  best  love  to  Augustus, 
that  he  may  I  m  n  t  bit  more  cross  with  him  than  with 
you,  and  be  1  you  are  both  happy,  that  I  shall 

always  be  w  11  t  fi  1  Good-bye  again,  my  dear  child.  I 
will  now  clos    my  1  tt  d  give  it  to  Eugenie.     Alexandrine 

has  taken  a      w  1  f  1  f    since  she  has  had  the  benefit  of 

the  Abbe  Ge  b  t  t    n  and  instructions.    He  stimulates 

and  interests  1  a  d  I  her  mind  is  regaining  its  wonted  ac- 
tivity. Moreover,  she  sews  and  knits,  whether  with  skill  or  not 
I  cannot  tell,  but  I  know  she  makes  an  enormous  quantity  of 
caps  and  petticoats,  visits  the  poor,  and  gives  them  money,  visits 
the  sick,  and  gives  them  receipts,  and  even  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
prescribe  for  them  herself.  The  day  before  yesterday  she  rashly 
ordered  a  bread  poultice,  and  yesterday  a  mustard  plaster ! 

"Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you!  My  dear  child,  we  have 
just  received  together  your  letters  from  London  and  Falmouth. 
You  are  a  good  excellent  daughter,  whom  God  will  love  and 
take  care  of.  Yesterday  you  must  have  reached  Lisbon,  you 
will  write  to  us  to-day,  and  ten  days  hence  we  shall  get  your 
letter." 

EUGENIE  TO  PAULINE. 

"  Bouty.  Janiiarj  7th.  1837. 

"To-day,  thank  God!  we  have  had  your  letters  from  Fal- 
mouth. It  was  indeed  high  time  !  The  accounts  of  storms  and 
snow-falls,  and  your  silence,  began  to  make  us  very  anxious.. 
Dear  Pauline,  when  I  read  your  letter,  I  felt  to  love  you  so 
much,  and  you  seemed  so  very  far  off!  I  thought  of  our  former 
life  spent  always  together,  and  now  we  are  always  divided.  If 
one  of  us  were  to  die  away  from  tlie  other  it  would  be  sad  in- 
deed.    Let  us  pray  that  at  that  time  we  maybe  together.     I  like 
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to  think  that  you  are  now  on  shore,  but  we  shall  still  say  the 
prayers  for  travellers  till  we  get  your  first  letter  from  Lisbon. 
Oh !  my  very  dear  little  sister,  I  hope  nothing  will  happen  to  you  1 
I  love  you  so  dearly,  tbat  the  tears  come  into  my  eyes  while  I 
am  writing  these  words." 

"  My  Dearest — At  last  we  have  tidings  of  you,  and  how  much 
good  your  dear  long  letters  have  done  us  I  Dear  Pauline,  when 
I  look  over  your  letters  it  makes  me  sad  to  see  how  often  we 
have  been  separated  lately,  but  you  were  quite  right  to  go  with 
Augustus,  you  would  have  been  too  sorry  now  not  to  have  done 
so.  I  feci  everything  is  for  the  best,  and  this  is  I  hope  because 
I  try  more  and  more  to  wiil  ordy  what  God  wilis.  The  letter 
you  sent  me  back  surprised  me  when  I  read  it  again.  I  am 
changed  since  the  days  when  I  wrote  it,  and  most  of  all  with  re- 
gard to  castle-building.  For  a  year  past,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
once  sketched  out  a  plan  of  life  or  any  combination  of  circum- 
stances of  so-called  happiness  on  earth.  Sometimes  I  find  that 
when  such  ideas  cross  my  mind  they  seem  altogether  new.  What 
I  now  talk  over  with  Alexandrine  is  how  we  shall  live  when  we 
are  seventy  or  seventy-five  years  old,  she  remembering  exactly 
the  hours  and  minutes,  and  I  forgetting  whole  months  and  years. 
We  shall  have  a  little  dog  t  k    t  d  three  days  in  the  week 

have  no  dinner.     Such  is     n  pi  I  many  a  time  we  laugh 

over  these  schemes  for  01      1 1  P        Alex !     If  she  should 

really  live  to  be  sixty,  wh  t  U  ti  h  t  time  of  her  married 
life  look  like,  seen  tliroi.   1    tl  t      f  diat  length  of  years  ? 

However,  if  it  is  so,  it  w  11  b    b  t  is  God's  will,  and  we 

shall  find  it  good,  like  e\    jtl  1      He  does.     Good-night." 

EUGENIE  TO  TH  RQ  D      RAIGECOURT. 

"You  ask  what  I  am  doing.  I  do  not  know  much  about  it, 
except  that  I  never  find  my  life  dull.  I  read,  write,  sing— some- 
times I  have  a  sore  throat,  and  sometimes  a  headache.  I  have 
a  class  of  little  girls  for  catechism,  I  go  out,  and  1  visit  the  poor 
sick  people  in  the  village.  Sometimes  I  feel  so  merry  diat  I 
laugh  from  morning  till  night,  and  then  again  I  am  often  sad, 
when  life  seems  interminably  long,  and  full  of  sighing  and  groan- 
ing. But  what  I  most  truly  feel  is  cheerfulness  and  peace  of 
mind,  a  blessing  for  which  I  thank  God  every  day.     Yes,  Flavie, 
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I  do  feel  at  peace,  and  nobody  can  describe  what  this  is  to  those 
who  have  at  any  time  known  the  contrary.  It  is  the  greatest  of 
gifts,  for  if  real  it  certainly  comes  from  God." 

TO  THE  SAME  A  LITTLE   LATER. 

"What  can  I  say,  but  that  I  am  calm,  and  that  my  soul  is  as 
peaceful  as  my  life  ?  There  Is  nothing  to  be  told  about  me,  but 
that  I  am  here,  that  I  am  well,  that  I  sing,  and  play  admirably 
on  the  organ ;  read,  write,  think,  laugh  very  often,  have  neither 
regrets  nor  wislies,  and  love  my  friends  more  truly  and  tenderly 
than  ever.     I  hope  this  last  sentence  will  touch  you," 

MADAME  DE   LA  FERRONNAYS  TO  PAULINE. 

"Febmaryiilli,  )S37. 

"After  having  been  so  anxious  about  your  passage,  and  been 
tossing  with  you  on  those  great  waves,  and  just  when  I  was  at 
last  resting  in  the  thought  of  your  being  on  shore,  to  my  great 
grief  I  have  to  tell  you  of  Richard's  death.*  You  must  have 
been  very  much  shocked,  very  much,  affected  by  this  sad  news. 
Is  it  not  difficult  to  realise  that  on  tliat  side,  too,  all  is  at  an 
end  ?  A  poor  young  wife,  formed,  as  it  seemed,  to  be  happy, 
and  to  enjoy  happiness,  is  now  thrown  into  the  deepest  of  all 
sorrows,  full  of  sadness,  obliged  to  attend  to  tlie  most  wearisome 
business,  and  perhaps  to  go  through  difficulties  of  every  kind. 
And  imagine  the  affliction  of  his  poor  mother,  who  was  so  used 
to  nurse  her  son,  and  had  brought  him  through  so  many  illnesses, 
and  now  has  been  away  from  him  at  the  last !  What  can  ever 
comfort  her  ?  I  speak  of  comfort,  but  resignation  is  the  only 
word.  Poor  Marie  t  writes  herself  to-day  to  Alexandrine.  She 
says  that  Richard  dictated  a  letter  to  his  mother  on  Monday. 
He  was  suifering  from  influenza,  but  hoped  soon  to  be  well, 
when  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night  his  poor  wife  had  the  courage 
to  tell  him  of  his  danger.  He  had  not  the  least  idea  of  it,  but 
immediately  prepared  to  receive  the  Sacraments,  and  shoved  tlie 
utmost  faith  and  submission  to  God's  will.  When  quite  cold  and 
motionless  he  was  still  pra3^ng  with  fervor.  Whole  pages  might 
be  written  about  this  sad  event.  Now  that  delightful  house  at 
Naples,?  which  holds  so  marked  a  place  in  our  recollections,  has 

•  sit  EK:hard  Acfon. 

t  Marie  d=Dalbei£,^Lsrty  Acton,  aftemjirdsCoimtessGraiwille. 
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become  a  ruin  which  can  never  be  restored,  whose  traditions  will 
live  in  our  memory  alone.  Everything  that  ends  for  ever  is  so 
depressing !  I  should  never,  probably,  have  seen  that  house 
again,  but  stil!  I  liked  to  think  of  it  as  it  was.  Now  everything 
at  Naples  seems  so  gloomy,  for  although  the  remembrance  of  my 
poor  Albert  had  already  thrown  a  shade  over  those  bright  spots, 
still  my  heart  rejoiced  at  the  sunshine  lighting  up  the  houses  of 
my  iriends,  and  the  thought  of  their  happiness  did  me  good. 
Now  the  sight  of  misery  on  all  sides  seems  to  deepen  the  abyss 
which  encircles  om*selves.  We  reckon  that  to-day  that  poor  mo- 
ther will  hear  the  sad  news.  But  we  will  not  dwell  upon  this 
mournful  subject  How  are  you  getting  on,  my  child,  who  are 
the  joy  and  brightness  of  my  life  ?  Your  father  is  delighted  with 
your  letters,  and  is  now  satisfied  that  you  did  well  to  go.  He 
sees  that  the  difficulties  are  less  than  he  imagined,  and,  now  the 
dreadful  passage  is  over,  he  admits  that  it  was  right.  You  have 
been  justified  by  the  event,  and  let  nothing  disturb  your  happi- 
ness. You  cannot  be  too  happy  to  please  us,  and  I  say  again, 
you  are  (he  only  bright  spot  in  my  horizon  !" 

THE  SAME  TO   THE  SAME. 

"Boiitj,  Match  a6lh,  1837. 

"  My  Precious  Child — I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  about  out 
Easter.  Then  I  shall  leave  off,  to  write  to  several  other  people  ; 
and  afterwards  return  to  you.  How  did  you  spend  your  Holy 
Week?  I  hope  as  happily  as  we  did.  The  excellent  young 
priest  whom  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  sent  us,  went  through  every- 
thing as  well  as  possible.  He  preached  an  excellent  sermon  on 
the  Passion  on  Holy  Thursday  afternoon,  and  this  morning  again. 
To  be  sure  we  had  no  Tenebrje,  but  we  said  them  in  our  own 
pretty  peaceful  Chape!.  On  Good  Friday  your  father  read  us 
Eourdaloue's  admirable  discourse  on  the  Passion,  and  yesterday 
again  he  read  to  us  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  To-day 
he  read  to  everybody  in  the  house  Bossuet's  sermon  on  the  Re- 
surrection. And  then  what  do  you  think  we  had  at  Mass  in  the 
way  of  music  ?  Neitlier  more  nor  less  than  Haydn's  Gloria,  and 
admirably  performed  too.  The  effect  of  Eugenie's  voice  in  die 
solo  was  beautiful.  She  sings  as  well  as  ever  again,  and  has  re- 
covered the  power  and  sweetness  of  her  notes.  This  comes  of 
her  having  practised  a  great  deal  lately,  and  I  am  happy  to  say, 
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without  being  the  worse  for  it.      Alexandrine's  voice  also  is 

stronger,  and  her  high  notes  are  sweet,  true,  and  full.     The  dear 

children  find  that  this  beautiful  music,  instead  of  disturbing  them 

oil  Communion-days,  helps  to  raise   their  souls  to  God,  and 

awakens  holy  thoughts.     To-day,  therefore,  at  Mass  they  sang 

the  Gloria,  and  after  Communion,  at  the  end  of  the  Mass,  the 

Magnificat,  which  is  to  me  the  subiimest  of  all  thanksgivings. 

Alexandrine  and  Eugenie  had  dressed  their  scholars  in  white, 

and  the  children  came    in  to    show  themselves   before  Mass. 

They  are  doing  more  good  than  can  be  conceived,  and  of  a  sort 

that  is  most  useful  to  themselves.     On  your  birthday,  I  intend 

giving  a  dinner  to  the  poorest  of  our  neighbors,  that  is  to  say, 

food  will  be  distributed  to  them,  which  they  can  carry  to  their 

own  homes.     The  heart  is  ten  times  more  alive  to  charity  in  the 

country  than  in  towns.    I  have  always  forgotten  to  tell  you  of  our 

n       1    m      m      s  which,  as  they  were  quite  innocent,  were 

p    1    g  d  th       h  Lent.     I  had  given  Bertha,*  on  New-Year's- 

D  y  m  hite  dog — a  toy — which  she  left  here  when 

1     w  P  This  dog  goes  from  bed  to  bed  and  from 

m  m       d  your  sisters  never  seem  to  weary  of  the  joke. 

Tl    y       k  pp  ar  in  all  sorts  of  characters,  and  dress  it  up 

11  ki  d      f       y  ,  and  always  with  the  same  success.     Two 

d  ys  II     ame  to  bed,  I  found  It  sitting  before  the  fire, 

pp    1  m       !        ng-gown,  a  shawl  on  its  head,  a  pipe  in  its 

I         I  paper  in  its  hand.    Thanks  to  my  sharp  eyes,t 

I  gh         f  was  your  father  I     I  was  surprised  that  he 

d  1  1  even  felt  frightened  for  a  moment,  but  only 

]       1     g  h  f     the  joke.     Yesterday  evening,  on  going  up 

b  d  I  ttle  hump-backed  fairy  sitting  by  my  curtain, 

h        m  d  rt.     It  was  Sifflotte — the  children's  name  for 

f  1     — whom  Olga  had  covered  with  a  shawl,  put  a 

d       I      h     1     nd  her  knitting  in  his  paws.    You  see  it  is  an 

dl  f  fun,  and  poor  dear  Olga  does  not  get  tired  of 

iL     I  do  admire  her  for  being  so  bright,  so  contented  with  her 

dull  life,  not  even  giving  a  thought  to  the  amusements  from  which 

she  is  cut  off,  anii  which  yon  all  so  enjoyed  at  tlie  same  age."J 

Eugenie  also  told  me  in  her  letters  of  several  jokes  of  the  same 
kind,  and  especially  of  some  mystification  she  had  contrived,  and 

*  Benhe  de  la  Fetronnays,  (hen  a  year  old,  now  Vicomtesss  de  Dreuae  Bi^g*. 
t  Madame  de  la  FerTonjiays  was  extremely  short  sighted. 
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which  had  taken  Alexandrine  in,  and  then  added  : — "  Dear 
Pauline,  what  will  you  say  of  these  diversions  from,  our  habitual 
gravity?  They  are  whimsical  enough,  and  not  in  keeping  with 
the  state  of  poor  Alexandrine's  feelings.  But  then,  you  know, 
she  does  not  of  her  own  accord  turn  her  mind  to  anything  which 
would  distract  her  from  her  grief.  These  jokes  occupy  her 
thoughts  for  a  few  minutes,  and  make  her  laugh.  They  do  not 
make  her  less  unhappy,  but  they  take  off  her  mind  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes from  the  thought  of  her  unhappiness.  Often  after  these 
little  fits  of  gaiety  she  has  returns  of  gloom.  The  fact  is,  she  can 
never  be  really  happy  again,  and  thus  can  only  have  moments  of 
gaiety.     Well,  in  sixty  years  we  shall  all  be  dead.     Amen  !" 

COUNT  DE   MONTALEMBERT  TO  A 


"Dear  Alexandrine — You  will  have  received,  before  this 
letter  reaches  you,  everything  you  asked  rae  for  in  yours  of  Oc- 
tober 17th,  that  is  to  say,  every  letter  I  had  in  my  possession  of 
Albert's  and  of  yours,  I  begged  Cornudet  to  look  for  them,  and 
then  send  them  to  you.  He  will  also  have  told  you  why  I  did 
not  write  sooner,  and  amongst  other  reasons  that  I  had  been  ill, 
and  also  your  letter  did  not  reach  me  till  long  after  date,  I  do 
not  very  well  remember  what  yon  took  and  what  you  left  before 
you  went  away,  but  I  told  Cornudet  to  give  you  everything  he 
could  find  in  the  place  where  I  kept  all  his  letters  and  yours.  I 
hope  you  have  found  in  them  much  which  must  be  soothing  and 
precious  to  you.  I  take  a  great  interest  in  this  work,  which 
seems  to  me  a  direct  inspiration,  the  accomplishing  of  which 
will  have  an  unspeakable  charm  in  spite  of  all  its  sadness.  But 
while  sending  you  everything  you  wish  for,  I  protest  solemnly  as 
to  my  rights  of  property.  I  depend  both  upon  your  friendship 
and  integrity  for  giving  me  back  what  I  only  lend  you,  I  am  too 
proud  and  too  glad  to  have  been  so  trusted,  and  so  tenderly  loved 
by  Albert,  to  be  willing  to  give  up,  even  to  you,  these  many  and 
precious  memorials  of  that  trust  and  affection.  I  told  you  that  I 
would  make  you  a  present  of  two  or  three  of  the  letters,  which 
mention  you  in  so  special  and  striking  a  way  as  to  become 
sacred  and  peculiar  treasures  to  you.  These  you  may  keep,  but 
yon  must  send  me  back  all  the  rest. 

"  To  return  to  your  letter  of  October  17th.     I  will  not  conceal 
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from  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  was  a  little  grieved  and  even 
wounded  at  your  long  silence  ;  but  I  forgive  you  at  last,  chiefly 
on  account  of  tliose  admirable,  sublime,  and  delightful  words  of 
Albert's,  which,  like  a  good  sister,  you  copied  and  sent  me.  I  do 
not  use  these  expressions  in  any  theatrical  sense,  for  they  simply 
express  my  thoughts.  These  are  things  which,  if  they  were  in  a 
printed  book,  as  poor  people  say,  would  be  admired  by  the  whole 
world — so,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me.  I  know  of  nothing  finer  in 
Re'n^,  or  in  any  of  the  great  writers  who  have  described  the 
workings  of  the  heart.  To  me  there  seems  something  wonder- 
fully satisfactory,  and  even,  I  think,  honorable  to  the  human 
mind,  in  the  knowledge  tliat  such  beautiful  thoughts  arose 
quite  simply  and  spontaneously  in  the  pure  and  modest  mind  of 
a  young  man  unknown  to  all  literary  fame,  without  the  last  idea 
of  publication,  only  occupied  with  God  and  his  love,  and  never 
dreaming  that  passages  were  flowing  from  his  pen  which  the 
greatest  genius  in  the  world  might  have  coveted.  I  know  nothing 
more  touching  than  that  address  to  you  of  tiie  26th  of  August, 
1832  :  ^  Is  U  not  true,  my  angel,  that  I  love  you  right  welll'  It  is 
one  of  those  bursts  of  feeling  'vhich,  to  my  mind,  have  not  tlieir 
like ;  and  then  there  are  thoughts  of  another  kind,  which  it  is  as- 
tonishing to  find  in  the  journal  of  a  young  lover :  '  This  weari- 
some world  which  offers  us  nothing  great  but  its  own  emptiness.' 
Yes,  I  repeat  it,  apart  from  the  tender  interest  I  feel,  when  I 
reflect  that  it  is  my  friend  and  brother  Albert  who  wrote  these 
things,  I  am  thankful  to  God  for  having  given  such  beautiful 
thoughts  to  a  young  man  who  never  went  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
home  circle,  and  had  no  other  teachers  than  religion  and  love. 
I  wish  you  had  seen  the  tears  running  down  Anna's*  cheeks 
when  I  read  fhese  papers  to  her ;  you  would  not  have  thought  it 
an  unacceptable  tribute.  We  were  both  reminded  of  our  Abbe 
Gerbet's  admirable  words  which  apply  so  well  to  Albert :  '  For 
my  pari,  I  listen  more  attentively  to  the  utterances  of  a  holy  soul,  than 
to  the  voice  of  genius.' 

"Armed  with  the  directions  which  you  gave  in  your  last  letter, 
we  made  a  pilgrimage  to  all  the  places,  and  visited  all  the  people 
you  mentioned.  We  began  with  the  Casa  Paolinelli.'\  Those 
good  people  gave  us  a  most  cordial  reception,  and  seemed  to 
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take  the  utmost  interest  in  your  story,  having  heard  of  your  con- 
version from  Erera.*  We  visited  Albert's  room  with  the  deepest 
emotion ;  and  recited — at  least,  1  did — in  a  low  voice  the  De 
profundi!,  and  lived  over  in  tliought  those  sad  heart-breaking 
scenes  which  had  taken  place  in  that  room.  It  is  a  pretty  apart- 
ment, now  occupied  by  the  Marquis  Gherardi,  We  should  have 
liked,  for  all  sorts  of  reasons,  to  inhabit  it  ourselves  Then 
we  went  to  the  Visitandines,  saw  the  Superioress,  and  'ipoke  it 
great  length  about  you.  She  seemed  much  interested  Ma 
dame  de  la  Ferronnays,  but  was  very  cold  to  us,  tiiough  I  had 
taken  my  wife  with  me,  that  she  might  see  I  was  a  respectable 
married  man,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  The  good  lady  ll  o  ght  I 
believe,  that  I  was  not  a  legitimist,  for  her  great  object  dur  g 
the  conversation,  seemed  to  be  to  make  cuts  at  Philipp  a  d  the 
Frante  of  July.  On  the  other  hand,  Padre  Catullo  rece  ed  a  d 
treated  us  in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible.  We  went  to 
confession  to  him,  and  to  Communion  in  his  beautiful  Church  on 
St.  Elizabeth's  Day.  He  is  a  charming  man  to  my  mind,  and 
dotes  upon  you  all.  'E  la  Eugenia,  il  Ferdinando,  e  iuiti  quanti.' 
We  talked  a  long  time  about  you,  and  especially  about  your  con- 
version and  former  doubts.  I  do  not  remember  if  it  was  he  who 
once  said  to  you  in  reference  to  the  salvation  of  Protestants  in 
good  faith :  'Per  me  non  lo posso  credere.''  (For  my  part,  I  cannot 
believe  it.)  E£e  does  not  seem  to  me  to  hold  any  such  opinions. 
I  also  saw  Brera,  who  was  touched  by  your  message,  and  is  very 
much  attached  to  you.  He  told  me  that  Caraba  had  become  a 
waiter  at  a  caf^.  Then  there  was  the  good  old  Gamba,  the 
conceited  Perrucchini-Romanini,  the  musician,  who  makes  out 
that  he  taught  Ferdinando  German,  the  English  Williams,  etc., 
etc.,  who  all  spoke  of  you  with  great  interest,  and  desired  to  be 
remembered." 

THE  SAME  TO  THE   SAME. 

"Florence,  March  3"!,  1R37. 

"My  dear  Little  Sister — You  have  good  reason  to  com- 
plain of  your  brother  Montal.  I  own  myself  guilty,  and  very 
guilty,  for  not  having  written  to  you  for  so  long — not  so  guilty 
as  you  were  yourself  during  the  latter  months  of  last  year,  but 
still  very  guilty,  and  I  fully  admit  it.  However,  you  must  re- 
member tliat  I  was  at  Rome  with  my  wife,  that  I  liad  only  two 
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montlis  to  spend  there,  and  that  during  that  time  it  was  requisite 
to  see  everything,  and  moreover  to  show  everytliing ;  that  be- 
sides this,  I  had  no  end  of  important  business  to  arrange  for 
myself,  for  tlie  Abb^  Lacordaire,  for  a  Polish  religious  house 
founded  by  Count  Plater,  and  though  last  not  least,  for  the 
Abb^  Gerbet.  You  forgive  me  then,  do  you  not,  dear  and  good 
friend,  on  condition  that  I  repent  and  do  better  for  the  iiiture, 
which  I  promise  with  all  my  heart?  Tell  the  Abb^  Gerbet,  that 
in  spite  of  his  stay  at  Boury — where  he  neglects,  not  merely  his 
letters  but  his  work,  having  published,  after  six  months'  silence, 
but  three  pages  in  the  Universiti  CaihoUque,  and  only  one  frag- 
ment of  the  complete  refutations  [of  M.  de  la  Mennais]  which  is 
expected  from  him  ,  tell  him,  I  say,  that  his  article  in  the  Janu 
ary  number  is  admu-able,  that  se^er'd  persons  haie  wntten  to 
me  that  it  excels  e\erything  he  his  yet  wntten,  and  though  he 
had  not  the  politeness  to  send  jt  to  me,  I  got  Jt  befoit  I  left 
Rome,  and  took  it  the  next  diy  to  the  Pope,  with  whom  I  left 
it,  and  that  His  Hohness  was  much  mterested  m  it,  and  read 
aloud  in  my  presence  the  whole  of  tlie  first  page  The  Pope 
seemed  specially  pleased  with  the  paragraph  which  so  magnifi 
cently  opens  the  article,  and  in  which  he  says  that  all  W  de  la 
Mennais'  old  friends  have  gone  o^er  to  the  nght  hand  of  the 
Vicar  of  Christ.  He  took  it  ai\ay  to  his  own  rooms,  read  it  to 
several  persons,  and  gave  it  to  Cardinal  Lambruschini  Tell  all 
this,  if  you  please,  to  the  silent  Abbe,  and  if  he  is  not  turned 
into  a  tree  in  the  park  at  Boury,  I  think  it  will  interest  him 
The  Pope  gave  us  each  a  beautiful  Crucifix  and  a  number  of 
rosaries  for  our  friends,  of  which  jou  shall  ha\t  your  share,  it 
you  behave  well  to  me  till  I  see  }ou  again  I  did  not  get  jour 
letter  of  the  8th  of  December  till  I  was  in  Rome,  and  conse- 
quently could  do  none  of  the  tilings  m  Venice  that  j  ou  asked 
me.  I  never  saw  M.  B.  except  at  a  distance,  rowing  in  a  gon- 
dola in  bright  yellow  gloves  and  a  blouse.  We  left  Venice  on 
the  8th,  after  receiving  Communion  and  Padre  CatuUo's  blessing, 
who  loves  you  and  Eugenie  as  he  does  his  own  two  eyes.  We 
went  through  a  short  quarantine  at  Rovigo,  and  rushed  at  full 
speed  to  Rome,  to  get  there  by  Christmas,  and  to  see  and  enjoy 
that  wonderfully  grand  Pontifical  Mass  at  St.  Peter's.  We  looked 
with  the  most  affectionate  interest  at  the  house  under  the  TrinitS 
da  Monte,  where  Albert  saw  you  for  the  first  time,  and  where  I 
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everything  almost  with  a  smile,  you  would  forgive  me  for  looking 
upon  the  world  as  a  grave-yard,  where  every  one  suffers,  has  suf- 
fered, or  will  suffer,  I  admit  that  these  are  sad  ideas,  but  they 
are  true,  and  truer  than  any  others.  Sad  realities  do  not  grow 
less  real  because  we  shut  our  eyes  that  we  may  not  look  them  in 
the  face  ;  would  it  not  be  better  to  comfort  ourselves  with  the  idea 
of  what  lies  before  us  beyond  this  gloomy  life,  which  is  merely 
like  a  dark  cavern  we  have  to  pass  through  on  our  way  to  Para- 
dise? 

"  It  was  not  God  Who  made  death  and  suffering.  I  always 
like  to  repeat  this  to  our  poor  village  people,  for  I  am  often 
afraid  our  dear,  good  Lord  is  slandered.  Forgive  me,  my  dear 
one,  for  speaking  of  these  sad  things  to-day,  but  you  know  reli- 
gion turns  sadness  into  comfort  and  hope,  whereas  without  it, 
when  we  come  to  think,  everything  happy  and  bright  is  sad. 
This  is  in  short  the  real  truth  of  the  matter.  But  I  have  very 
little  faith.  Pray,  my  dear  Pauline,  ask  God  to  give  me  more. 
My  dearest,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  you  thought  me  quite 
cured  of  my  scruples — circles,  as  we  used  to  call  them — ^when  just 
lately  I  have  had  an  attack  of  spiritual  fever ;  I  lost  my  head,  feel- 
ing sometimes  elated  and  sometimes  in  despair  about  myself.  It 
all  comes  from  my  stupid  imagination ;  the  Abb^  Gerbet  will  cure 
me  in  time,  by  forbidding  me  to  analyse.  This  reminds  me  that 
he  said  I  was  to  let  you  have  a  decade  which  I  made  some  time 
ago,  and  which  1  had  a  scruple  in  sending,  because  I  knew  you 
would  praise  it.  Now  there  may  be  pride  in  telling  you  that  I 
did  not  send  it  on  that  account,  for  that  is  boasting ;  and  in  say- 
ing that  it  was  boasting,  and  that  I  concealed  a  thing  in  order 
not  to  be  praised  for  it,  there  is  pride  again ;  and  in  acknowledg- 
ing that  there  is  pride  in  my  confession  of  having  boasted,  and 
that  I  concealed  a  thing  not  to  be  praised — Oh !  I  am  out  of 
breath  ! — I  shall  go  distracted !  But  I  only  wished  to  prove  to 
you  that  I  have  not  lost  the  art  of  conjuring  up  scruples,  or  of 
fabricating  circles,  and  that  on  this  point  we  are  sisters  still. 
Here,  then,  is  my  decade— hxA  no,  it  would  take  up  too  much 
time ;  if  I  have  any  left,  I  vril!  put  it  in  at  the  end  of  the  letter.* 
Thank  you,  my  dear  sister,  for  wishing  so  much  to  see  me  again. 
I,  too,  wish  it.     I  think  it  quite  natural  that  you  would  not  like 
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me  to  die,  but  your  fright  when  I  had  the  influenza,  touched  me 
very  much,  I  dare  say  I  shall  live  a  long  time,  and  with  God's 
help,  I  hope  patiently.  I  am  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  die  now, 
though  I  should  still  like  it,  and  I  hope  the  feeling  will  last  till  I 
reach  the  next  world." 

EUGENIE   TO   PAULINE. 

"Apill^oth,  1E37. 

"  r  am  sure  you  must  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  us  yes- 
terday, prayed  for  us  a  great  deal,  grieved  and  hoped  as  we  did.* 
Yesterday,  the  third  anniversary  of  that  poor  marriage,  so  joyful 
at  the  time,  so  ful!  of  the  promise  of  happiness,  but  from  the  first 
day  so  saddened  by  anxious  care  !  And  Alexandrine  had  to 
spend  that  anniversary  without  him,  and  now  ten  months  have 
passed  away  since  that  happy  life  came  to  an  end.  We  all  went 
to  Communion,  and  prayed  and  wept,  but  thanked  God  too,  and 
it  was  a  thanksgiving  Mass,  diat  the  Abb^  Gerbet  said.  He 
made  Alexandrine  return  thanks  on  this  day — for  Albert's  love, 
for  her  marriage,  and  for  her  reception  into  the  Church.  In 
short,  he  turned  yesterday  rather  into  a  day  of  hope  than  one  of 
mourning." 


MADAME  DE   LA  FERRONNAYS   TO   PAULINE. 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  thought  much  of  us  and  poor  dear  Alex- 
andrine on  the  17th.  Oh!  what  heart-breaking  recollections! 
What  bright  days  seemed  then  to  open  before  us  all,  and  what 
an  endless  source  of  comfort  wc  should  have  found  in  those  dear 
children,  so  happy  in  their  marriage,  and  so  good !  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  charming  and  touching  Alexandrine  was  throughout  tliat 
day.  In  the  midst  of  her  sadness  she  is  so  gentle  and  resigned. 
After  Mass  I  went  to  your  father's  room,  where  she  came  to  us, 
and  kissed  us  both  most  tenderly,  without  uttering  a  word,  for  no 
words  could  express  what  filled  her  heart  at  that  moment.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  a  greater  darling  than  she  is.  The  word  suave\ 
seems  made  for  her.  But  oh  I  in  spite  of  the  certainty  of  our 
precious  child's  happiness,  how  impossible  It  is  not  to  think  of 
what  his  enjoyment  would  have  been  here,  if  a  few  more  years 
had  been  granted  him,  I  should  have  been  too  blessed  for  this 
world,  if  what  seemed  then  to  have  been  my  lot  had  all  been 
realised.     To  have  him  here  with  his  Alexandrine,  enjoying  our 

I  llm  woid  in  Fiencli  is  generally  applied  to  perliiines,  in  that  case  it  meanB  balmy. 
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O    MY    GOD! 

Thy  Name 

5  the  first  written  as  i  begin  this  book  :  i  desire  that 

it  may  move  men  to  love  those  remembered  in 

it  :  but  far  more  earnestly  i  desire 

that  it  may  kindle  love 

FOR    THEE, 
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home  and  living  with  us.  Ofi !  my  God,  this  would  indeed  have 
been  too  great  a  delight.  And  now  what  gloom  takes  the  place 
of  all  that  future,  so  full  of  sunshine,  and  which  seemed  to  me 
beforehand  only  a  matter  of  course." 

EUGENIE  TO   PAULINE, 

"  BoLiry,  Mj;  4th,  1837, 

"  Mv  Dearest— I  have  received  your  immense  letter,  and 
shall  answer  it  presently,  but  first  let  us  speak  of  all  tliose 
deaths  which  have  taken  place,  as  if  to  detach  us  from  the 
world,  and  oblige  us  to  be  always  ready  to  leave  it.  You  must 
have  been  terribly  shocked  by  Antonine's*  death,  for  you  heard 
less  about  her  illness  than  we  did.  Even  now  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it.  I  see  her  before  me  as  she  looked  op  the  day  she 
went  away,  so  fresh  and  bright,  and  making  me  promise  to  go 
to  Lumigny,  as  soon  as  she  returned.  Poor  Antonine  1  there  is 
now  no  return  for  her,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  pity  those  who 
die,  but  I  feel  very  sad  when  I  think  of  her  parents.  I  recall 
poor  Mong.  de  Mun's  worshipping  looks  at  her  last  year,  and  I 
fear  he  must  be  in  a  dreadful  state.  I  knew  Antonine  better 
than  you  did,  and  at  Lumigny  I  quite  loved  her.  She  was  so 
aifectionate  to  me ;  she  foresaw  clearly  that  she  should  die 
young,  and  she  regretted  life.  You  know  how  well  I  under- 
stand the  opposite  feeling,  it  is  the  prevailing  one  with  me,  but 
still  when  I  see  any  one  die  regretting  life,  I  feel  it  so  acutely  for 
them,  that  my  heart  aches,  and  I  think  how  gladly  I  would  die 
in  his  or  her  place.  Antonine  knew  well  that  hers  was  an  incura- 
ble illness  ;  she  said  so  to  my  father  and  me,  and  then  expressed 
the  wish  to  become  weaned  from  life.  But  though  she  expected 
to  die  young,  she  did  not  think  it  would  be  so  soon.  She  hoped 
to  come  back,  and  now  she  is  dead,  and  so  suddenly  I  She  had 
made  her  Easterf  a  few  days  before,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
terrible  in  her  sudden  death ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mercy,  for  as  she  regretted  life  so  much,  it  might  have 
been  too  great  a  trial  for  her  to  watch  the  approach  of  death. 
As  it  is,  she  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  God  before  she  had 
had  time  to  feel  the  pam  of  quitting  this  world.  If  she  has  any- 
tliing  still  to  expiate  in  the  next,  let  us  pray  earnestly  for  her  that 
God  may  have  mercy  on  her  soul.    There  has  been  another  death 

•  Anlonine  de  Mun.  Countess  de  Biron. 

.  ■■     '--.-J..-™-,fi-n.,(V.MnnandConwnmion.. 
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which  will  grieve  you  very  much.  Poor  Helene*  has  also  left  this 
sad  world.  God  knows  well  what  He  does,  and  as  He  has  pro- 
mised to  reward  those  that  weep,  He  surely  knows  that  sorrow  is 
good  for  tlie  soul.  It  certainly  draws  one  nearer  to  Him  than 
joy.  Mamma  was  afraid  that  these  two  deaths  would  affect  you 
so  much,  that  I  ought  to  have  made  some  one  break  the  news  to 
you,  but  I,  who  know  that  you  heard  of  Albert's  death  by  letter, 
feel  sure  that  you  can  bear  anything  else." 

THE   SAME  TO  THE   SAME. 

"May7lli,  1S37. 

"Two  words  only  this  evening,  for  I  am  excessively  tired,  and 
must  go  to  bed.  We  are  so  busy  now,  both  out  of  doors  and  at 
home,  that  sometimes  the  whole  day  goes  by  without  my  being 
able  to  sit  down.  All  the  poor  people  who  die  want  to  see  us, 
all  the  sick  send  for  us,  all  who  wish  to  become  good  come  to  us, 
and  we  go  and  seek  out  those  who  do  not  want  to  be  good ; 
which  altogether  keeps  us  actively  employed  and  always  on  the 
move.  Alas !  what  has  become  of  my  plan  of  spending  part  of 
the  summer  at  Lumigny,  and  my  friendship  with  Antonine  that 
my  father  so  wished  me  to  keep  up  ?  Nothing  is  certain  in  this 
world  except  uncertainty.  In  a  few  days  my  father  starts  for 
Nantes.  He  will  not  be  long  away,  but  still  we  do  not  like  to 
part  with  him.  He  is  so  good,  and  kinder  to  us  than  ever.  You 
cannot  think  how  much  his  indifference  to  earthly  things  in- 
creases. Poor  dear,  father  !  this  is  the  effect  of  all  the  sorrows 
of  the  past  year.  Antonine's  death  grieved  him  very  much,  for 
you  know  how  he  liked  her,  and  if  he  were  not  now  so  completely 
resigned  to  everything,  this  new  grief  would  perhaps  have  done 
him  harm.  Thanks,  dear  love,  for  drinking  of  me  so  much,  for 
wishing  to  have  me  near  you,  to  jog  your  elbow,  as  you  say. 
How  dear  you  are  !  What  friends  we  were  when  we  went  out  into 
the  world  together.  Do  you  recollect  how  often  we  surprised 
people  by  liking  to  sit  next  each  otlier,  or  by  exchanging  a 
word  in  a  ball-room  ?  There  may  be  sisters  who  love  each  other 
as  much  as  we  do,  but  certainly  not  better — and  I  like  to  think 
that  for  my  own  part,  I  have  lo'/ed  you  both  as  a  friend  and  a 
sister,  and  as  much  as  either  cr.n  be  loved." 

•  HeieneiieTnarzel,Comlesaede  Hunolafein,  granddlllshler  of  the  Duche^e  de  Togrzpl, 
gouvernanle  o[  Ihe  Dauphin  and  Madame  Royale,  aud  nunt  of  Madame  dc  la  Ferrminays. 
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"  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  really  happy  people  are  those 
who  are  not  afraid  of  death.  To  love  death  is  to  hate  everything 
that  dies,  and  to  long  for  what  is  really  life,  God  has  made 
death  a  punishment,  but  it  is  the  means  through  which  we  attain 
our  reward.  Oh !  do  not  mourn  for  me  when  I  die ;  for  if  I 
thank  God  every  day  for  my  birth,  it  is  because  if  I  had  not  been 
born  I  could  not  have  died.  Pauline,  Pauline,  may  our  meeting 
in  Heaven  be  a  blessed  one !" 

"  I  can  well  understand  your  sorrow  at  not  being  with  Albert 
when  he  died.  I  thank  God  very  much  that  I  was  with  him  on 
the  journey,  and  iii  all  his  last  sulFerings.  Since  the  anniversary 
of  our  departure  from  Venice,  Alexandrine  and  I  have  commem- 
orated the  events  of  each  successive  day.  On  Monday  it  was  a 
year  since  she  was  received  into  the  church.  To-day  it  is  a 
year  since  Albert  played  for  the  last  time  on  the  pianoforte. 
Whenever  he  did  so  latterly  there  was  something  inexpressibly 
melanclioly  about  it.  He  used  to  modulate  the  chords  in  a  way 
which  made  one  sad  in  spite  of  oneself.  In  the  night  of  May 
31st,  he  began  to  play  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I 
was  awoke  out  of  my  sleep  by  that  music,  and  not  being  able  at 
first  to  imagine  what  it  was,  the  effect  was  most  painful.  I  can- 
not help  breaking  off  writing  to  read  his  last  words  in  Alex's 
book  ;  and  if  I  go  on  doing  so  I  shall  not  be  able  to  finish  it  in 
time,  for  it  breaks  my  heart.  Tears  oblige  me  to  lay  down  my 
pen ;  I  forget  you  to  dwell  upon  him,  to  speak  to  him,  to  call 
him,  to  ask  him  where  he  is,  what  he  is  doing,  and  I  cannot  help 
exclaiming,  'Why,  why,  may  we  not  see  into  Heaven?'  And 
now  I  am  in  one  of  my  fits  of  the  love  of  death." 

"You  are  right  in  saying  that  we  all  seem  to  be  rather  nearer 
to  Heaven  since  Albert  is  there,  and  you  as  much  as  any  of  us, 
dear  Pauline.  I  do  not  like  your  way  of  leaving  yourself  out. 
We  may  well  repeat  the  words  Albert  wrote :  'A  sweet  a 
begins  to  exist  between  Heaven  and  our  souls'  This  c 
is  the  greatest  happiness  on  earth.  You  may  talk  as  you  please, 
but,  however  happy  life  may  be,  nothing  I  am  siure  can  equal 
that  of  leaving  it.  You  must  let  me  speak  my  mind.  Perhaps 
I  am  no  judge,  for  1  do  not  know  the  happiness  you  describe, 
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1  f  I  1  'e  guessed  at  it,  and  imagined  it,  I  have  also  pictured 
t  n  J  If  the  happiness  of  Heaven,  and  all  other  kinds  of  joy 
f  d  y  before  that,  so  that  I  feel  neither  curiosity  about,  nor 

d  f      nor  need  of,  earthly  joys.     Now  I  am  going  over  your 

I  tt  f  tl  e  9th  of  May,  line  by  line,  as  you  grumble  at  the 
q  t  ty  f  things  I  forget  to  answer,  so  now  I  am  writing  me- 
th  d  llj  Did  I  really  never  tell  you  about  our  class  of  forty- 
f  1  Id    n  ?     How  stupid  of  me !     Well,  I  have  twenty-two 

h  la  d  Olga  as  many,     I  teach  ihcm  catechism.     I  ex- 

I I  t  tl  in  that  the  Blessed  Trinity  is  God,  and  that  the  Holy 
Gl  t  t  a  Saint*  like  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  an  error  to  which 
they  incline,  &c.,  &c.  I  have  a  great  ugly  room  with  a  Cross 
over  the  chimney-piece,  and  there  I  hold  forth,  and  four  times 
out  of  six  it  amuses  me  very  much.^  You  were  interested  with 
the  account  of  our  poor  savage. |  Well,  I  must  tell  you  the 
happy  conclusion  of  the  story ;  she  is  established  here  as  a  sort 
of  gardener's  assistant.  I  cannot  describe  her  joy  and  surprise 
at  this  change,  and  the  various  ways  in  whiLh  she  shows  her 
gratitude.  She  takes  our  hands,  kisses  them,  gets  quite  red  and 
flurried,  and  exclaims:  'Oh!  I  am  so  comfortable  1 '  and  other 
remarks  of  the  same  kind.  She  is  very  nervous,  and  even  sub- 
ject to  hysterics ;  and  after  coming  here  the  great  change  nearly 
turned  her  head.  One  evening,  during  dinner,  she  was  seized 
with  one  of  these  terrible  attacks,  to  the  infinite  terror  of  all  the 
maids,  who  were  so  foolish  that  they  would  not  speak  to  the  poor 
little  thing  all  the  rest  of  the  evening.  The  fit  was  certainly  a 
bad  one  ;  she  rolled  on  the  floor  screaming  and  tearing  her  hair ; 
then  as  usual,  when  she  calmed  down  a  little,  she  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  After  which  she  got  up  suddenly,  and  would  go 
to  the  Chapel,  where  she  began  to  say  all  the  prayers  she  knew 
by  heart,  and  afterwards  came  and  fell  on  her  knees  before  me, 
saying,  *  Mademoiselle  EuginiCi  I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  vexed 
you;'  then  before  Alex,  ^Madame  Albert,!  am  so  sorry  for  all  the 
had  things  I  have  done.'  Poor  child  !  It  touched  us  very  much. 
I  played  a  little  to  her  on  the  organ,  and  at  the  first  sound  of 
the  music  she  became  quite  quiet,  stroked  my  hand  while  1 
played,  and  repeated,  'Ah !  how  beautiful,  how  beautiful !'    It 


bc^at-girl  Ihey  had  rescued. 
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is  really  affecting  and  strange  to  hear  her  speak  about  young 
girls  and  children  who  were  leading  the  same  life  as  herself: 
'  That  girl  was  not  like  me — she  was  not  obliged  to  go  about — 
she  had  a  good  mother,  she  had,  who  worked,  and  begged  her 
to  stay  at  home  ;  but  she  always  ran  away  and  said,  "Ah,  ball,  I 
won't  work ! "  and  then  went  about  with  the  gangs.  I  met  her 
one  day  when  she  was  tired  and  hungry,  and  said  to  her,  "  So 
there  you  are  again  ;  you  don't  stay  with  your  mother,  you  goose, 
you!"  She  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  two  days,  and  I  had 
three  bits  of  bread,  so  I  gave  her  two  of  them,  and  I  had  twenty 
sous,  so  I  gave  her  ten.'  What  do  you  think  of  that  speech? 
Are  not  such  acts  of  charity  and  goodness  in  the  midst  of  such 
ignorance  worth  more  in  the  sight  of  God  than  heaps  of  gold 
bestowed  by  the  rich  out  of  their  abundance  ?  Is  it  not  also  ex- 
traordinary that  these  generous  instincts  should  take  birth  and 
continue  to  exist  in  a  poor  creature  brought  up  in  the  midst  of 
crime,  and  ignorant  of  the  very  name  of  God  ? 

"But  to  go  on  to  another  subject.     Yes,  the  Abb^  Gerbet's 
1        i  I        E  I  h        read  and  understood 

11  d  mj  b     1  very  direction,  and  in 

11  d    g  as  I  found  in  them 

t  th     ght       d  felt  myself,  I  have 

f     y  th      hts  as  in  the  Abba's 

d  d    I      uld  not  have  hit  upon 

]     I  had  occurred  to  my 

d     b     t  my  heart,  for  when  I  see 
tl    y  g  &  not  one  of  surprise, 

aise  of  havmg  heard  them  before, 
to  something  else.  Ah,  Madam,  I 
in  the  wisdom  of  your  scruples,  you 
think  you  do  not  fulfil  the  precept  of  hearing  Mass  if  you  are 
playing  the  organ  all  the  rime,  and  so  help  to  kindle  the  fervor 
and  devotion  of  otliers  ?  Well,  Madam,  being  better  advised 
than  you,  I  begin  by  raising  my  heart  to  God  before  Mass,  and 
beg  Him  to  accept  my  intention  and  to  forgive  all  distractions. 
Then,  when  the  Priest  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar,  and  everybody 
on  their  knees,  I  seat  myself  at  the  organ,  and  Mass  goes  on,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  with  no  other  means  of  offering  up  my  wor- 
ship, my  self-abasement,  my  petitions,  and  the  thousand  wants  of 
my  soul,  than  the  changes  and  modulations  of  the  chords,  which. 
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after  all,  are  a  thousand  times  more  expressive  tlian  any  lan- 
guage in  die  world.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  a  thousand  dis- 
tractions, but  I  recall  my  wandering  thoughts,  and  remind  Al- 
mighty God  that  my  heart  lies  before  Him,  and  I  beg  Him  to 
pardon  the  infirmities  of  my  mind.  And,  moreover,  if  1  go  to  a 
second  Mass  it  is  not  a  bit  with  the  intention  of  making  up  for 
one  imperfectly  or  not  heard.  And,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  it 
has  been  decided  by  the  Church  that  those  who  play  or  sing 
during  Mass,  hear  it  in  a  proper  manner,  and  we  are  not  to 
think  otherwise.  The  day  after  to-morrow  we  go  to  Paris,  and 
thus  ends  a  happy  time  of  quiet,  a  time  of  peace  and  comfort. 
What  will  be  the  next  phase  of  our  life  ?  I  shall  write  to  you 
from  Paris,  and  tell  you  how  I  get  on  in  another  sphere.  We 
had  a  grand  procession  on  Corpus  Christi.  The  organ  sounded 
admirably  out  of  doors  before  the  temporary  Altar.  I  must 
leave  off.     Good-bye.     God  grant  we  may  soon  meet  again  !  " 

MADAME  DE  LA   FERRONNAYS  TO  PAULINE. 

"  I  take  Olga's  place,  who  was  going  to  write  to  you,  but  she 
is  attending  to  two  girls,  one  of  whom  is  going  to  make  her  First 
Communion  to-morrow,  and  the  other  to  renew  the  ict  Did  Eu- 
ge'nie  tell  you  about  the  processions  ?  1  think  t  f  I  II  t 
write  that  day.     They  were  really  charming      It  11 

pretty ;  the  girls  dressed  in  white,  the  music  n       th      1  tl 

garden,  and  the  wonderful  effect  of  Eugenie's  tl       p 

air.  My  dear  child,  I  want  you  to  know  how  m  1  t  Id  1 
pleased  I  was  with  your  letter  of  May  the  2otl       It  bj     t 

on  which  we  have  always  agreed,  but  there  ar  t  m  j  I 
believe,  who  are  heartily  of  our  mind.     Wh  t  j  y        th 

matter,  '  chatouille  de  mon  cmur  VorgeuilUusefmbl  b    p         g 

that  I  was  right ;  for  I  have  maintained  a  hund  d  t  m  th  t  tl 
women  who  plunge  headlong  into  dissipation  aft  th  m  ag 
are  generally  those  who  have  been  kept  from  II  j  jm  t 
their  youth.     In  Paris,  women  begin  their  care       f  pi  d 

dancing  when  they  marry,  whereas  in  my  op  th  y         It 

then  to  leave  oif  caring  for  pleasure  and  dancin  b  t  f  th  t 
be  the  case  it  is  not  amiss  that  they  should  have  had  a  little 
amusement  beforehand  ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  never  been  sorry 
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to  have  given  you  all  opportunities  of  amusing  yourselves,  but  you 
know  I  always  told  you  that  you  must  make  up  your  minds  to  do 
without  amusement  at  any  moment,  and  for  ever  if  necessary. 
And  now,  I  think,  I  have  praised  myself  enough.  I  must  leave 
off,  my  dear  cliild,  for  I  have  all  my  goods  to  pack.  The  last 
Mass  the  Abbi^  Gerbet  says  here— for  this  time  at  least— is  just 
over.  We  all  went  to  our  duties,  and  I  offered  up  my  Commu- 
nion in  thanksgiving  for  the  consolation  granted,  and  the  favors 
bestowed  during  these  last  six  months.  The  abundance  of  spiri- 
tual blessings  we  have  enjoyed  has  given  us  fresh  life.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  with  Alexandrine  and  Eugenie,  and  though  I 
may  not  perhaps  have  derived  so  much  advantage  from  fhem  as 
they  have  done,  still  I  can  testify  to  the  comfort  it  has  brought. 
I  love  you  with  all  my  heart," 

COUNT  DE  MONTALEMBERI  TO  ALEXANDRINE. 

"P:iris,May6th,  ,837. 

"  Vou  pay  me  the  highest  possible  compliment  when  you  tell 
me  that  I  write  about  Albert  in  a  way  that  satisfies  you.  Alas  ! 
my  dear  friend,  I  assiu-e  you  it  is  not  in  a  way  that  satisfies 
myself;  on  the  contrary,  I  often  accuse  myself  of  a  want  of  gra- 
titude towards  him  and  his  holy  memory.  In  the  midst  of  my 
present  happiness  I  am  afraid  of  too  often  losing  sight  of  his  at 
fectionate  solicitude,  who,  as  you  justly  say,  obtained  that  bless 
iog  for  me  by  his  fervent  prayers.  Still,  God  knows  th^t  my 
thoughts  and  memory  revert  to  Albert  whenever  I  can  withdraw 
them  from  the  present  scene.  In  Italy,  indeed,  it  was  nafuril 
that  his  remembrance  should  haunt  me.  The  past  contiins  no 
dearer  one  lo  me.  I  liked  to  feel  myself  as  it  were,  under  the 
protection  of  my  companion  and  intimate  friend,  with  v;hom  I 
used  to  share  all  my  feelings,  and  who  would,  I  am  sure,  hi\e 
sacrified  half  his  own  happiness  to  secure  mme  I  was  obligid 
to  give  up  the  hope  I  had  cherished  of  spending  some  divs  it 
Pisa  to  dwell  upon  these  recollections. 

"Having  been  detained  at  Florence,  as  I  told  you,  by  my 
wife's  illness,  we  had  to  hurry  to  Genoa  as  soon  as  she  had  reco- 
vered, in  order  to  reach  Paris  before  it  became  unsafe  for  her  to 
travel,  and  to  avoid  the  snow  on  Mount  Cenis  we  were  forced  to 
take  the  Cornice  road.  Thus  we  only  just  passed  through  Pisa, 
and  that  in  such  weather,  that  it  was  impossible  to  set  foot  in 
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the  streets,  which  were  nothing  but  streams  of  melted  snow.  In 
the  evening,  however,  I  managed  to  paddle  by  moonlight  from 
the  hotel  to  the  house  in  which  we  lived,  but  it  was  too  late  to  try 
to  renew  acquaintance  with  our  famous  professor  and  poor  The- 
rfese.  The  next  morning  we  were  forced  to  start  in  a  violent 
soow-stonn — this  on  the  25th  of  March !  I  do  not  know  Italy 
again  in  such  weather.  Many  regards  to  your  father  and  mother- 
in-law.  I  saw  Charles  yesterday,  who  was  very  amiable  to  me 
and  admirably  patient." 


"VlllErKxeKHaulc  Rhone),  June  jlh,  1837. 

"  My  very  dear  Friend — I  came  here  on  the  29th  of  May,  on 
the  anniversary  of  your  reception  into  the  Church,  1  found 
here  your  letter  of  May  22nd.  I  read  first  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest what  you  tell  me  of  the  good  the  Abb^  Gerbet  has  done 
you  all.  I  rejoice  at  it  most  heartily,  but  in  spite  of  it  I  cannot 
help  deploring  his  prolonged  stay  at  Boury,  and  especially  his  in- 
action while  there.  Everything  you  tell  me  is  excellent  in  itself, 
but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  good  the  Abb6  Gerbet  ought  to  be  do- 
ing. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  such  is  not  kis  mission,  it  is  the 
mission  of  a  village  Cur^,  an  excellent  and  a  high  one,  I  grant, 
but  not  his.  What  should  we  have  thought  if  your  father-in-law, 
when  he  was  minister  of  foreign  aifairs  or  ambassador,  had  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  turn  himself  into  an  Inspector  of  Domains,  or 
a  Collector  of  Taxes,  and  boasted  of  the  services  he  was  render- 
ing the  King  in  that  new  capacity?  Would  not  every  one  have 
cried  out  against  him  and  said  it  was  not  his  place — that  he  was 
wanting  in  his  duty?  Well,  that  is  the  story  of  the  Abb^  Gerbet, 
with  the  difference  there  must  always  exist  between  even  the 
greatest  minister  and  a  priest,  and  such  a  priest  as  he  is.  It  is 
not  for  Boury,  nor  for  any  given  locality  he  ought  to  be  laboring ; 
but  for  Monte  and  Paris,  and  that  means  for  the  worlii.  The 
Catholic  '  Olid,  the  whole  Church,  requires  his  services,  and  not 
the  little  parish  of  Boury,  or  the  diocese  of  Beauvais.  The 
Lhurcli  has  a  right  to  his  services,  especially  at  this  moment 
when  she  has  been  assailed  and  violently  outraged  by  a  most 
dangerous  enemj  Wlien  the  Abbe'  de  la  Mennals'  dangerous 
and  msultmg  book  appeared,  all  eyes  turned  towards  the  Abb^ 
Gerbet  and  the  Abbe  Lacordaire,  because  every  one  felt  that  it 
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belonged  to  them  to  defend  tlieir  mother.  This  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  salvation  of  five  or  six  souls,  but  of  the  salvation  of 
thousands,  perhaps  of  millions,  for  it  is  one  of  those  struggles 
which  go  on  reverberating  through  centuries,  and  may  affect  the 
farthest  generations  for  good  or  evil.  The  Abb^  Lacordaire 
nobly  fulfilled  bis  duty,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  his  work* 
was  completed  and  sent  to  the  Pope,  Every  one  knows  that  it 
was  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  who  stopped  its  publication,  t  This 
should  have  only  served  to  kindle  the  Abb^  Gerbet's  zeal,  and 
urged  him  not  to  abandon  the  field  to  triumphant  error.  But  he 
did  not  come  forward,  and  every  one  regrets  it,  and  so  much  the 
more  that  we  can  tell  by  the  fragments  published  in  the  '  Uiiiver- 
sith  Catholiqui  what  a  glorious  monument  he  could  have  raised 
■to  truth  and  the  Church.  But  nobody  thinks  he  has  fijlfilled 
his  obligation  by  these  scanty  pages,  and  there  is  no  one  who 
does  not  feel  as  the  Pope  did  when  I  gave  him  the  first  edition  : 
^ E peccato,  nan  i  finito'  (ft  is  a  pity  it  is  not  finished.)  This 
was  last  January,  and  now  we  are  in  June.  You  say  that  you 
despise  the  outcry  of  ^that  wretched  world  whiih  always  cries  out, 
mid  never  knows  or  understands,'  but  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
worldly  world,  but  of  the  Catholic  world,  both  priests  and  lay- 
men. I  know  nothing  more  worthy  of  respect  or  of  being  lis- 
tened to  than  that  world.  You  quote  St.  James,  and  I  quote  the 
Gospel.  Indeed  you  will  do  me  no  injustice  at  all  (as  you  seem 
to  think  you  do)  by  supposing  that  I  do  not  like  the  hidden  good 
the  Abb^  Gerbet  is  doing.  No,  certainly  I  do  not  like  it,  it  is 
this  very  hidden  life  I  complain  of  Did  not  our  Lord  say : 
'Neither  do  men  light  a  candle  and  put  it  under  a  bushel?'  Now 
Boury  is  the  bushel  which  covers  and  hides  the  light  God  has 
given  the  Abb^  Gerbet  to  enlighten  His  Church.  Remember 
that  I  do  not  find  fault  with  him  for  choosing  Boury  as  his  abode, 
though  for  my  own  sake  I  should  have  preferred  Tr^lon,  or  Vil- 
lersexel ;  what  I  find  fault  with  is,  that  he  does  not  work  at 
Boury,  and  I  conclude  from  that  idleness  that  the  place  is  not 
good  for  him,  and  that  the  sooner  he  leaves  it  the  better.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  people  saying :  '  There  is  a  friend  for  you  1'  for  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Abb^  Gerbet  has  a  better  friend  than  myself; 
but  I  am  a  still  greater  friend  to  the  Church ;  and  that  is  why  I 
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complain,  of  his  sinning  against  the  Church.  I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  his  silence  does  not  amount  to  a  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  .'—h\xX  as  he  is  a  better  theologian  than  I  am,  he  can  tell 
you  this  himself.  You  said  in  your  letter  '  Answer  me/  and  now 
I  hope  you  are  answered.  But  in  spite  of  my  outcry  against  the 
Abb^Gerbet,  1  cannot  forget,  my  very  dear  friend,  the  holy  and  ad- 
mirable words  he  said  to  you  this  day  year.*  The  recollection  of 
that  address  and  of  all  that  affecting  scene  fills  me,  even  now,  with 
deep  emotions  ;  and  I  wished  to  write  to  you  to-day  and  sympa- 
thise as  much  as  in  me  lies,  with  this  glorious  and  holy  anniver- 
sary. The  remembrance  of  tliat  First  Communion  of  yours 
which  was  to  be  Albert's  last,  and  in  which  I  was  so  happily  as- 
sociated with  you  both,  will  always  be  one  of  the  sweetest,  holi- 
est, dearest  recollections  of  my  life,  for  never  did  that  religion, 
which  I  love  above  all  things,  seem  to  me  so  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful, I  cannot  but  tliink  it  was  the  best  day  of  your  life,  for  you 
never  had  made  Albert  so  happy,  or  been  so  yourself,  and  in  so 
holy  a  manner  united  to  him.  I  found  my  wife  perfectly  well, 
thank  God  !  Pray  for  us  a  great  deal  from  the  loth  to  the  i5th,t 
and  beg  Eugenie  and  the  Abb^  Gerbet  to  join  in  these  prayers. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  asking  you  all  to  bear  this  intention  in  mind 
at  a  time  when  you  will  be  dwelling  on  remembrances  as  dear  to 
me  as  to  you.  And  now  to  conclude,  I  must  say  in  reply  to  your 
wise  sisterly  remonstrances  on  my  passion  for  raising  an  outrry 
and  my  sudden  extasies  and  furies  that  you  are  quite  right,  but  I 
am  afraid  this  tendency  will  contine.  It  belongs  to  my  nature, 
and  you  know  the  proverb:  ^  Chasses  k  naturd,il  revient  au  galop' 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  we  shall  both  go  on  to  the  end,  I 
going  into  rages  and  you  scolding  me  for  them  ;  that  is  the  like- 
ness between  us.  Only  you  will  be  doing  right,  and  I  wrong ; 
that  is  the  difference.  You  see  it  is  entirely  to  your  advantage. 
Farewell !" 

Notwit>":Unding  the  exaggerated  expressions  in  some  of  the 
passages  of  this  letter,  I  have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  sup- 
press a  single  word  of  it,  for  they  reflect  no  discredit  either  on 
the  writer,  who  penned  them  in  the  foil  ardor  of  his  youthful  im- 
petuosity, or  on  the  venerable  object  of  his  strictures.     They  ex- 
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Iiibit  M.  de  MonEalembert's  somewhat  impetuous  zeal,  and  that 
love  for  the  Church  of  which  he  has  given  so  many  proofs  ;  and 
they  also  prove  how  important  in  his  eyes  were  his  friend's  labors, 
and  how  rmu:^  prestige  even  at  that  time  surrounded  the  name  of 
one  who  afterwards  occupied  so  high  a  position  in  the  Church. 
For  my  part,  I  may  still  be  allowed  to  question  whether  the  Abb^ 
Gerbet's  work  at  Boury  was  as  unworthy  of  his  mission  as  Albert's 
friend  considered  it  to  be.  And  it  seems  now  even  more  doubt- 
ful whether  any  additional  refutation  of  the  Abb^  de  la  Mennais' 
doctrines  were  really  an  object  for  which  that  other  work  ought 
to  have  been  given  up.  Time,  which,  alas  !  has  overthrown  all 
the  hopes  we  then  still  cherished  for  that  great  fallen  intellect, 
has  also  shown  that  the  dangers  with  which  his  apostacy  threat- 
ened the  Church  were  far  less  considerable  than  was  supposed 
by  men  who  concluded  that  the  power  of  the  enemy  would  be 
proportionate  to  the  champion's  strength.  Their  alarm  was  na- 
tural, and  when  they  saw  the  light  which  had  guided  them — and 
which  some  of  them  had  followed  with  even  passionate  affection 
— ^transformed  into  the  lurid  flame  of  an  incendiary,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  alarm  should  have  been  excessive.  But  what  no 
refutation  could  have  done,  God  Himself  effected  by  quenching 
the  fire  of  genius  in  Mons.  de  la  Mennais'  mind,  when  he  him- 
self extinguished  the  fire  of  charity  in  his  soul.  I  repeat  of 
charity,  not  the  light  of  faith,  for  it  always  seemed  to  me  that 
the  ruin  of  that  great,  but  unhappy  man,  was  brought  about  by 
anger  and  not  by  unbelief 

Alexandrine  answered  Count  de  Montalembert's  vehement  let- 
ter in  the  following  manner : — 

ALEXANDRINE  TO  COUNT  DE   MONTALEMEERT. 

"  I  see  you  are  not  cured  of  your  despotic  humor.  What !  you 
lay  it  upon  me,  per  la  sania  ubbediensa — I  should  like  to  know  by 
what  right — to  order  the  Abb^  Gerbet  to  leave  Boury  ?  I  gave 
him  your  letter,  and  admired  the  smiling  placidity  with  which  he 
read  all  your  impertinent  invectives.  But  if  I  must  answer  you, 
I  will  say,  first,  that  his  health  is  not  good,  and  he  is  conse- 
quently obliged  continually  to  interrupt  his  work ;  then,  that  he 
has  good  reasons  for  putting  off  writing  to  you ;  then,  that  he 
once  wrote  you  a  letter  of  six  sheets,  which  ought  to  reckon  for 
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five  years  ;  then,  that  when  you  see  his  handwriting  again  it  will 
be  in  a  volume  ;  then,  that  he  has  a  splendid  plan  for  a  new 
work  in  his  head  ;  and  lastly,  that  vou  have  no  business  to  judge 
him  at  all,  though  you  are  an  eminent  ind  ei  e  i  celebrated  man. 
Apropos  of  this,  I  see  how  trul)  I  feel  like  a  sister  to  you,  by  the 
joy  which  it  ^ves  me  to  hear  your  St  Ehzabcth  praised  up  to  the 
skies.  In  spite  of  frivolity  and  attectation,  the  fashionable  world 
has  been  touched,  whether  it  would  or  not,  bj  the  charming  nal- 
vdte,  the  tenderness,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  earnestness  which 
stamp  this  dear  book,  and  which  are  rendered  In  such  a  simple 
and  graceful  style ;  and  besides  all  this,  it  has  a  hundred  other 
merits.  You  have,  I  am  sure,  heard  all  this  said  much  better 
than  1  can  say  it.  And  now  I  end  by  the  warning  you  have  so 
often  and  so  usefully  given  me: — ^Beware  of  pride'  My  dear 
friend,  summon  up  all  your  faith,  and  make  one  earnest  prayer 
that  I  may  get  rid  of  the  spirit  of  subtlety,  and  the  endless  rea- 
sonings in  a  circle  which  result  from  it,  and  from  scrupulosity, 
the  source  of  both.  But  never  pray  for  me  without  beseeching 
that  God  may  make  that  poor  love  of  ours,  which  was  so  full  of 
trials  in  this  world,  eternally  happy  in  the  next.  You  are  bound 
to  do  tliis  for  Albert's  sake,  for  I  think  no  man  ever  so  earnestly 
desired  a  friend's  happiness  as  he  did  yours,  I  know  you  admit 
this,  my  dear  brother  Montal,  and  it  makes  me  love  you  very 
much.  Oh !  I  should  like  to  see  you  again,  to  tell  you  a  thou- 
sand things,  to  weary  you  with  a  thousand  repetitions— but  you 
would  have  patience  with  me.  I  thank  you  for  telling  me  about 
that  good  Princess  Volkonsky.  What  did  she  say  about  our  poor 
days  at  Sorrento  ?  Ah  1  indeed  our  life  there  was  sweet  I  I  never, 
even  in  my  dreams,  could  conceive  anything  more  enchanting  j 
and  it  must  have  struck  others  even  more  than  ourselves,  who 
did  not  know  that  such  joys  are  really  to  be  found  on  earth.  It 
was  his  health  only  that  prevented  it  from  being  perfect ;  but  I 
looked  forward  to  happiness  with  such  certainty ;  I  was  so  sure 
he  would  get  well.  Pitying  Angels  must,  I  think,  have  closed 
my  eyes,  for  such  blindness  was  not  natural,  or  in  accordance 
with  my  character  and  my  continual  anxiety  about  him.  Thank 
you  for  thinking  of  us  when  you  saw  our  house  under  the  Trinita 
da  Monte.  Yes,  we  met  there  for  the  first  time,  and  there  his 
love,  by  God's  grace,  began  to  draw  me  towards  Heaven.  I  like 
to  think  tiiat  you  have  seen  Pisa  too  once  more. 
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"  We  are  very  busy,  and  the  dear  Abbe,  wliom  you  so  scanda- 
lously and  irreverently  accuse  of  idleness,  is  saving  many  souls  at 
Boury.  The  village  takes  up  almost  all  our  tim«.  Eugenie  is 
superioress,  prime  minister,  and  head  school  mistress.  Olga  is 
almoner  and  chaplain,  and  I  am  chancellor,  grave-digger  and 
missionary.  Our  kind  Abb^  Martin  de  Noiriieu  has  been  spend- 
ing a  fortnight  here,  and  has  done  us  all  good.  He  loves  and 
admires  you,  and  while  he  was  here  read  your  St.  Elizabeth,  which 
he  could  not  forgive  you  for  not  sending  him,  till  he  heard  you 
had  treated  the  Abb^  Gerbet  in  the  same  way.  And  after  that, 
you  reproach  him  for  not  having  sent  you  an  article  in  a  news- 
paper !     Farewell,  and  God  bless  you  I" 

These  letters  were  written  only  a  few  days  before  the  Abb^ 
Gerbet's  departure.  He  left  Boury  the  following  weelt,  with  all 
the  inmates  of  the  chSteau.  They  were  going  to  Paris  for  the 
last  fortnight  in  June,  and  did  not  return  to  the  country  till  after 
the  anniversary  of  Albert's  death.  During  their  stay  in  Paris 
they  met  several  of  the  friends  most  connected  with  those  sad 
recollections,  and  among  others  tlie  Abbd  Martin  de  Noiriieu 
and  Mons.  Rio.  The  Abb^  Gerbet  went  t6  Juilly,  but  returned 
to  spend  the  zgth  day  of  June  witli  them.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  even  at  a  distance  he  had  shared  all  their  feelings  during 
those  melancholy  days.  Amongst  several  letters  written  at  that 
time  by  absent  friends,  I  find  one  from  myself  which  I  think  I 
should  not  omit. 


"Mv  DEAR  Sisters — Here  we  are,  since  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, settled  in  our  collage.  The  view  from  it  is  charming,  and 
will,  I  hope,  do  me  good.  Everything  in  this  said  cottage  is  in 
a  style  of  rustic  simplicity,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  rural,  but  the  view  is  stU!  more  lovely  than  from  Lis- 
bon. From  my  window  I  look  on  a  richly-wooded  hill,  and  a 
deep  valley,  in  which  picturesque  villas  lie  embosomed  in  gar- 
dens. From  another  window  in  the  same  room,  I  see  the  Church 
with  its  arcade,  one  of  the  prettiest  I  have  met  with  here.  In 
front  of  it  stands  a  great  stone  Cross,  covered  with  ivy,  and 
shaded  by  fine  trees  ;  and  at  Uie  back  of  all  this,  the  plain 
stretches  on  to  the  old  convent  of  Mafra,  and  to  the  sea,  which 
bounds  the  horizon,  and  completes  the  picture,  though  it  is  not 
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LI  1  t  C    t         Does  not  Uiis  make  up  a  beauti- 

i  1  1  1     1     dd    to  all  its  other  charms,  that  of  re- 

d    g  n      b  tl      f  R  and  Naples  ?    The  return  of  this 

tl    h  w  m  k      m      ery  sad.     Amidst  the  recollections 

h    h        h  d  y  b  w  tl    it,  what  saddens  me  most  is  the 

th       ht    f     J    b  !    t  jear.     Eugenie,  you  said  Jn  the  let- 

t     )  t    t    m      ft     Albert's  death, 'Your  feast  will  not  be 

dd      d  b\  tl  t    ns.'     Ah !  that  was  your  first  Jm- 

p  t  th    m  m     t  wl     1  it  almost  seemed  as  if  you  could 

1     k  nt    tl    t  H  h  tl    r  his  soul  had  fled.     But  it  was  not 

t  1        th  nig     any  festival  for  us  on  that  day.     It 

f  d      t    1 1    1         1  ne.    When  I  was  a  child  it  was  my 

birthday  that  was  always  kept.  At  Rome,  in  1830,  we  began  to 
keep  my_/^ijj^,  and  I  spent  that  lovely  29th  of  June  with  Albert 
in  greater  happiness  and  intimacy  than  wo  had  ever  yet  known, 
and  everything  about  us  was  still  joyous  and  bright,  though  we 
were  so  near  the  great  reverses  of  July,  The  following  year  we 
were  at  Castellamare,  still  with  him,  and  very  happy  and  gay. 
In  1832  came  the  famous  Z9th  of  June  at  Vomero,  when  Alex- 
andrine put  on  a  wlrite  dress  for  the  first  time  after  her  father's 
deatli,  and  allowed  Albert  to  hope  that  she  might  love  him  some 
day.  In  1833  we  were  certainly  far  away  from  them  botli,  but 
we  were  continually  thinking  o£  them.  In  1834  they  were  just 
maiTied,  and  all  was  happiness  then,  and  it  was  my  own  bright 
time  also.  In  1835  came  Korsen,  and  in  1836 — Heaven !  You 
see,  then,  how  recollections  of  him  are  mingled  with  all  these 
days.  Before  1830  I  did  not  know  him  as  I  did  afterwards.  If 
the  29th  had  always  been  kept  as  my  feast  day,  there  would  have 
been  several  years  in  which  he  would  not  have  been  connected 
with  it,  whereas  now  for  all  these  six  years  he  has  alwaj^  held  a 
prominent  place  on  that  day,  and  henceforward  it  will  be  conse- 
crated to  his  memory.  I  am  rather  glad,  however,  that  Mass 
cannot  be  said  in  black  on  the  zgth  of  June ;  it  is  a  Feast  of  the 
Church  and  a  Festival  in  Heaven,  though  it  is  no  longer  one  for 
us.  Farewell,  my  dear  little  sisters,  may  God  bless  you  always 
as  He  does  now,  and  keep  you  what  you  are." 

THE   ABBJ^   GERBET  TO   ALEXANDRINE. 

"juiiiy,  jun=  ,511,,  .asr. 
"Your  welcome  letters  have  come,  and  it  has  been  a  real 
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charity  on  your  part  not  to  have  made  them  too  short.  They 
are  as  meritorious  as  some  good  alms  bestowed  upon  a  poor 
hermit.  In  my  retreat  at  Jiailly  you  may  rely  upon  it  I  do  not 
forget  Boury  or  Paris.  I  keep  these  anniversaries  with  you,  my 
dear,  afflicted  child,  whose  sad  heart  is  broken  by  this  terrible 
storm.  You  carry  with  you,  however,  your  compass  and  your 
guiding  star — God  guides  you.  Patient  suffering  is  pure  gold, 
and  suffering  joined  to  charity  and  self-devotion  a  priceless  dia- 
mond.    Sail  on,  then,  sail  on,  and  with  that  freight  make  your 

">%,  June  34ft. 

"  It  is  just  midnight,  and  at  this  moment,  my  poor  child,  your 
week  of  sorrow  begins.  ...  I  had  written  these  two  lines  when 
I  was  interrupted  by  a  little  occurrence  that  I  am  going  to  relate, 
as  it  suggests  sweet  and  comforting  thoughts, ,  While  I  was  writ- 
ing, a  moth  that  had  fJown  in  through  the  half-open  window  fell 
down  upon  the  brick  floor.  It  had  probably  hurt  itself,  and  was 
fluttering  about,  making  some  little  noise  in  its  efforts  to  raise 
itself  from  the  ground.  The  noise  drew  my  attention  to  it,  and 
it  struck  me  that  If  it  managed  to  fly  about  in  the  usual  way,  it 
would  soon  scorch  its  wings  in  the  light  of  my  candle  and  die, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  out  of  doors  in  the  starlight. 
I  chased  the  little  insect,  caught  it,  and  set  it  at  liberty.  Poor 
moth  1  we  are  hke  you.  Struck  down  by  grief,  we  sink  and 
stru^le  in  our  p^n,  but  at  the  same  time  we  flutter  our  wings 
— the  wings  God  has  given  us  of  hope  and  prayer,  and  at  those 
moments  He  specially  watches  us.  When  I  was  pursuing  you, 
poor  little  moth,  you  were  terribly  afraid  of  me,  you  thought  I 
intended  to  add  to  your  sufferings,  and  I  was  pursuing  you  only 
to  save  you,  and  it  is  thus  that  God  pursues  us.  When  I  cast 
you  out,  poor  moth,  into  the  dark  night,  then  you  especially  ac- 
cused me  of  cruelty.  Poor  unknowing  thing !  The  coarse  light 
you  regretted  would  have  been  your  death,  and  instead  of  death 
to-morrow  yon  wil!  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  the  rising  sun.  The 
dark  night  is  an  image  of  death,  and  when  God  casts  us  out  into 
diat  night,  it  is  only  to  set  us  free,  and  to  give  us  life  and  joy  at 
the  dawn  of  an  eternal  day.  This  is  what  I  said  to  the  poor  lit- 
tle moth,  and  this  is  what  our  good  God  says  to  ns./ 

"  This  is  all  that  I  shall  write  this  evening,  my  dear  child,  at 
the  beguming  of  this  sorrowful  week,  but  you  and  your  Eugenie 
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will  find  in  these  words  what  God  intends  you  to  learn  from 
them.  I  kneel  with  you  at  the  foot  of  your  Cross.  Iteckon 
me,  my  dear  children,  among  the  friends  who  feel  most  deeply 
for  you  at  this  moment." 

ALEXANDRINE   TO  PAULINE, 

"Fa.HJut,e.61h,,aj7. 

"  Mv  DEAR  Pauline — It  seems  to  me  that  in  writing  to  you 
to-day,  one  name  and  date  are  enough  to  convey  to  you  all  tl^at 
filis  ray  own  mind  and  yours  too,  for  I  am  sure  you  are  with  us 
in  spirit.  I  thank  God  for  my  good  memory,  for  one  of  the 
greatest  miseries  of  human  nature  is  the  gradual  blotting  out 
and  disappearance  of  all  that  one  has  felt  the  most  intensely. 
God  preserve  me  from  this  !  It  is  sweet  to  be  convinced,  as 
I  am  more  and  more,  tliat  in  God  our  affections  are  best  kept 
alive,  and  that  He,  being  all  love,  knows  how  to  maintain  in  us 
the  recoliection  of  every  affection  which  He  has  blest.  Ah,  my 
dear  sister,  how  well  I  know  that  you  understand  me  I  My  dar- 
ling old  friend,  if  you  should  happen  to  be  told  of  my  ungracious 
refusal  to  dine  out  with  our  aunt  de  Damas,  do  pray  take  ray 
part,  for  you  have  such  influence  in  the  family,  and  say  that 
you  enter  into  my  feelings.  I  must  stand  out  a  little  at  first, 
in  order  that  my  retirement  and  deep  mourning  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  thing  of  course,  and  then  no  one  will  think  any  ■ 
more  about  it  Good-bye,  I  love  you  and  do  wish  I  could  see 
you  again." 


COUNT   DE   MONTALEMBERT  1 

"Vill^isexd  J"i.e=7lh,  ,837. 

"My  verv  DEAR  Friend  and  Sister  —  I  should  not  like 
the  holy  anniversary  of  the  day  after  to-morrow  to  go  by  with- 
out your  receiving  a  word  from  me.  You  will  allow  me,  I  ani 
sure,  to  commemorate  with  you  those  sufferings,  that  grief,  that 
fruitful  sorrow  I  once  shared,  and  through  which  your  soul  was 
won  to  God — I  believe  there  Is  no  one  in  the  world,  after  Paul- 
ine and  Eugenie,  better  able  than  myself  to  understand  and 
share  all  that  your  poor  heart  endured  during  these  memora- 
ble days,  so  sorrowful  in  your  remembrance,  but  so  great  and 
precious  in  the  sight  of  God.  I  have  sometimes  reproached 
myself  that  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  and  excessive  flow 
of  happiness  which    at   that  moment  was    agitating   and   pre- 
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him  much,  and  was  loved  bj  him,  and  who  was  present  at 
the  beginning  and  the  close  of  your  earthly  tinlon.  Whether 
you  wish  it  or  not,  you  must  always  think  of  me  while  think- 
ing of  him,  for  our  intimacy  was  a  very  close  one,  and  began 
at  the  very  same  time  as  his  iove  for  you. 

"I  shall  have  Mass  said  for  him  here  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
but  for  his  intention  only,  as  no  solemn  service  for  the  dead  can 
be  performed  on  account  of  the  beautiful  Feast  of  St.  Peter  and 
Paul,  the  Feast  of  Rome,  where  you  saw  and  loved  one  another 
for  the  first  time.  I  like  continually  to  ascribe  some  of  my  pre- 
sent happiness  to  Albert's  intercession,  to  his  fervent  and  affec- 
tionate prayers  during  life,  and  protection  now.  This  must  give 
you  an  interest  in  my  welfare,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
it  even  during  this  mournful  time.  Did  you  receive  the  parcel  I 
sent  to  Boury,  and  tlie  letter  telling  you  of  my  daughter's  birth  ? 
My  wife  is  wonderft]lly  well,  and  nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb 
our  joy.  She  desires  me  to  say  a  thousand  kind  tilings  to  you 
and  Eugenie,  and  sympathises  with  you  in  every  way.  Farewell, 
my  dear  friend.  You  know  whether  I  am  your  friend  and  bro- 
ther for  life," 
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PAULINE  TO   EUGENIE. 

"  Cinlta,  June  =olh,  .837. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  nearer  to  you  to-day,  my  precious 
sister,  because  since  waking  this  morning  our  first  and  last 
thought  will  be  the  same.  It  is  a  day  of  union,  just  as  if  we  were 
looking  at  the  same  star.  Our  eyes  are  more  continually  than 
usual  fixed  upon  our  Albert,  and  we  are  united  in  him.  You 
must  tell  me  how  you  spent  this  day,  that  I  may  feel  as  if  I  had 
been  with  you,  even  as  on  that  solemn  one,  when,  alas  !  I  was  ab- 
sent, but  which  I  live  over  again  with  you  now.  I  have  spent 
the  last  few  days  in  reading  all  your  last  year's  letters,  in  which 
I  found  so  many  heart-breaking  things,  especially  those  words  of 
his  when  he  spoke  of  me  for  the  last  time  and  said,  '  Kiss  her  once 
more  for  me'  Ah !  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  fresh  pang  It  gave 
me  to  think  that  I  was  not  there  to  embrace  him  once  more.  A 
year,  it  is  actually  a  year  since  he  died — the  time  when  some  wi- 
dow's mourning  is  ended  !  How  strange  it  would  have  seemed 
if  Alexandrine  had  been  like  other  people !  I  cannot  picture  her 
to  myself  otherwise  than  I  lefi:  her,  and  as  I  shall  find  her  again, 
and  what  is  commonly  said  of  the  effects  of  time  seem  merely 
absurd  when  applied  to  her.  All  I  wish  is  that  she  should 
be  allowed  to  spend  her  years  to  come  as  this  one  has  been 
spent,  surrounded  with  such  joys  as  God  gives  to  those  whose 
earthly  ones  are  ended,  and  with  you,  my  darling  sister;  and 
then  that  I  too,  may  be  sometimes  with  you  both,  and  that 
what  we  have  gained  by  Albert's  example  and  his  remembrance, 
may  be  strengthened  in  us  day  by  day,  and  make  us  worthy 
to  meet  him  again  speedily  on  leaving  this  world." 

ALEXANDRINE   TO  COUNT  HE   MONTALEMBERT. 

"Boury,  July  7th,  1837. 

"  My  Dear  Friend — It  touched  me  to  receive  on  the  29th 
your  good,  brotherly,  and  friendly  letter,  containing  such  pre- 
cious words  about  Albert.  I  bad  just  come  from  Communion, 
and  had  prayed  that  God  would  unite  us  in  His  love,  my  very 
frequent  prayer.  I  need  not  say  how  pleased  I  should  have 
been  to  have  had  you  here,  and  I  had  also  hoped  that  that  other 
friend  of  Albert's,  dear  Rio,  who  has  been  with  us  in  all  these 
anniversaries,  would  also  have  come  this  morning ;  but  his  health 
prevented  it.      We  received  Communion  from  the  same  hand  as 
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THE  ABBE  GERBET  TO   ALEXANDRINE. 

"Juilly.Juneeih,  1B37. 

"  This  morning  I  read  in  my  Breviary  a  text  of  Scripture,  which 
says  that  /;;  Heaven  there  shall  be  no  need  of  lamps.  What,  no 
tapers  ?  not  even  gas  lights  ?  How  will  it  be  possible  to  do  with- 
out tapers?  I  am  sadly  afraid  that  the  light  of  Heaven  will  not 
be  enough.  This  is  what,  in  one  way  or  other,  we  are  always 
saying  to  ourselves.  I  say  '  we,'  and  very  sincerely,  for  we  all  do 
so  now  and  then.  Do  not  mistake  this  for  a  personal  remark. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  are  less  troubled. 
Strengthen  your  will  against  sadness,  strive  courageously  against 
depression  of  spirits,  and  may  God's  Angels  ever  guard  you ! 
I  enclose  you  a  passage  from  one  of  Mde.  de  Hantefeuille's 
books.  I  read  it  the  other  day,  and  it  struck  me  very  much. 
'This  world,  then,  has  joys  which  the  Angels  might  envy  us. 
But  to  be  perfect,  these  joys  ought  to  be  tasted  by  some  otlier 
kind  of  hearts  than  ours,  in  which  a  sad  admixture  of  earth's 
taint  spoils  everything.  This  incompleteness  and  uncertainty, 
this  voice  that  cries  at  night:  "  There  is  nothing  lasting" — this 
sort  of  incapacity  to  relish  happiness,  or  must  we  say  it,  a  kind 
of  weariness  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  a  sort  of  need  of  tears  and 
sorrow,  teach  the  heart  of  man  that  the  joys  of  Heaven  are  for 
Heaven  only,  and  that  here  the  extatic  happiness  which  the 
Seraphim  enjoy  might  kill  us,  or  alas !  alas !  would  weary  us.' 
This  last  sentence  contains  a  profound  trutli.  This  weariness 
results  from  a  disproportion  between  our  faculties  in  their  present 
condition,  and  the  use  we  make  of  those  faculties.  We  are  not 
capable  on  earth  of  bearing  the  highest  degree  of  happiness. 
When  St.  Francis  Xavier  was  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of 
Divine  consolations,  and  cried  out ;  'Enough,  Lord,  enough  P  he 
felt  and  expressed  this  truth.  My  dear  child,  your  life  is  a  grand 
preparation  for  future  joy,  and  the  sharper  the  trial,  the  deeper, 
higher,  and  ■wider  will  become  your  capacity  for  enjoyment. 
Courage!  then,  you  are  going  through  your  noviciate  for  Hea- 
ven. The  black  veil  is  only  ordained  for  the  period  of  proba- 
tion." 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Abb6  Gerbet  wrote  to  Alexandrine, 
to  recommend  to  her  notice  a  young  man  whose  poverty  pre- 
cluded him  from  entering  the  seminary.  In  it  he  says :  "  My 
affection,  or  I  may  say  my  reverence  for  him,  the  strength  and 
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disinterestedness  of  his  vocat  o  h  s  pa  n  fo  ties  1  u 
varied  resignation,  his  self-devo  on  a  I  um  I  tj  1  I  I  1  a  e 
scarcely  ever  seen  equalled  o^e  h  r  1  del  cacy  I  cl 
shines  out  all  the  more  brightly  be  ius  of  hat  hum  1  ty  and 
his  ardent  desire  to  labor  for  he  salva  on  of  sou  s  ha  e  a 
determined  me  to  do  everythi  ^  n  ny  po  v  o  en  ove  by  a 
few  voluntary  contributions,  I  e  ob  a  I  s  vh  ch  detain  1  s 
angelic  soul  on  the  threshold  of    !  e    en    le 

Alexandrine's  answer  may  be  deduced  from  the  followmg 
letter,  written  by  the  Abb^  Gerbet  a  few  days  later: 

'■Juniy,J„1y..Ib,  1S37. 

"  I  have  only  a  moment,  my  dear  child,  to  thank  you,  not  only 
for  your  good  work,  but  for  the  letter  which  was  even  better  than 
the  work.  Do  not  be  afraid,  I  am  not  going  to  praise  you.  StiU, 
I  wish  and  ought  to  tell  you  that  the  feelings  and  emotions  you 
speak  of  are  graces  for  which  you  should  thank  God.  There  is 
nothing  new  to  me  in  what  you  say,  but  it  is  none  the  leas  plea- 
sant for  that,  for  whenever  the  good  qualities  of  those  we  deeply 
value,  show  themselves  in  any  special  way,  it  is  a  great  pleasure. 
It  belongs  to  you  to  be  humble,  but  I  may  be  a  little  proud  of 

them.     You  must  forgive  me  for  telling  your  name  to  M,  L , 

for  in  asking  him  to  pray  for  'Albert  and  Albert's  wife,'  as  you 
wished,  I  should  equally  have  disclosed  it.  Do  you  think  Al- 
bert's name  is  so  unknown  here  that  I  could  have  mentioned  it. 
without  revealing  yours?  But  I  told  no  one  but  him,  and  have 
undertaken  to  convey  to  you  the  expression  of  his  gratitude.  It 
is  calm  and  deep,  such  as  a  Saint  would  feel.  You  have  a  right 
to  his  prayers,  and  when  I  say  you,  I  mean  also  that  half  of  you 
called  Eugenie.  Bless  that  dear  Eugenie,  and  make  her  bless 
you.  My  dear  children,  the  good  you  do  rejoices  my  heart  I 
should  like  to  be  at  Boury.  Meanwhile,  may  its  air  be  ever  sweet 
and  fragrant  to  you  both,  its  shades  soothing,  its  poor  cottages 
fair  in  your  eyes,  and  its  Chapel  peace-giving  and  full  of  comfort !" 

Alexandrine  had  kept  the  rooms  in  the  Rue  de  Madame,  not 
for  herself,  as  she  lived  with  my  father  and  mother,  but  that  she 
might  go  when  she  liked  to  the  room  where  Albert  died,  and  pray 
there  as  in  a  sanctuary.  She  gave  up  this  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
a  secret  wish  to  die  there  herself  afterwards,  that  she  might  prac- 
tise that  economy  which  her  increasing  charities  necessitated. 
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But  at  the  moment  of  which  we  are  speaking,  she  still  kept  pos- 
session of  tiie  rooms,  which  she  liked  to  lend  from  time  to  time 
to  a  friend,  and  espe  '  Uj  to  so  ne  priest  who  had  known  Albert, 
and  who,  when  liv  on  the  spot  would  naturally  keep  him 
more  particularly  in  ememl  an  e  and  pray  for  him.  At  this 
time  the  rooms  were  o  up  1  bj  the  Abb^  Martin  de  Noirlieu, 
one  of  the  dearest  and  o  t  e  teemed  of  Albert's  friends,  and 
thence  he  wrote  the  f  llo  lett     to  Alexandrine. 

ABBE  MARTIN  DE   NOIRLIEU   TO  ALEXANDRINE. 

'TmsMy.Slh.  .S37. 

"I  am  now  in  possession,  Madame,  of  the  rooms  you  have 
been  so  good  as  to  lend  me,  and  find  myself  most  comfortable. 
I  always  live  in  the  room  of  memories,  and  have  already  often 
prayed  there  for  unsere  verewigten,*  I  must  own,  however,  that 
the  first  evening  here  was  very  painful.  When  I  found  myself 
alone  in  that  large  room,  the  whole  scene  of  June  zgth  so  clearly 
rose  up  before  me,  that  I  was  deeply  moved,  and  I  seemed  to 
see  rehearsed  what  we  then  saw  and  heard.  I  had  recourse  to 
prayer,  and  soon  the  anguish  ceased.  I  have  put  a  little  table 
and  a  Crucifix  between  the  windows,  and  there  I  hear  confessions 
and  say  my  prayers.  You  see,  therefore,  that  the  spot  made 
holy  by  the  struggles  and  victory  of  a  just  soul  has  become  an 
oratory  where  your  Albert's  remembrance  lives  in  the  Presence 
of  God,  Who  has  called  hhn  to  Himself.  After  the  children's 
confirmation,  who  are  also  going  to  make  their  First  Commun- 
ion, I  shall  set  off  for  Boury  as  quickly  as  I  can.  I  will  take  the 
portraits  to  Mile,  Thomas,  She  came  on  Wednesday  to  show 
me  her  copy,  which  is  nearly  finished.  I  thought  there  was  a 
harshness  in  the  expression  she  has  given  to  our  dear  Albert's 
countenance  whioii  did  not  at  all  belong  to  it,  and  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  portrait  does  not  in  the  least  convey  the  beauty  of 
his  angelic  smile.  I  wish  it  could  be  done  over  again  by  some 
artist  who  had  known  and  loved  him,  but  it  is  certain  that  his 
features  are  indelibly  engraved  in  your  heart  and  in  the  hearts  of 
his  friends.  Say  a  thousand  afiectionate  things  for  me,  I  beg  of 
you,  to  Mons.  le  Comte  and  Mde.  la  Comtesse  de  la  Ferronnays, 
to  Mile.  Eugenie,  and  Mile.  Olga.  They  are  all  present  to  me 
before  God,  only  to  know  them  is  a  pleasure,  and  the  very  thought 
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of  them  a  rest  to  the  mind.     Farewell,  Madame.     I  am  your  de- 
voted servant  and  friend,  Martin  de  Noiklieu." 

Up  to  this  time,  in  looking  over  my  mother's  letters,  I  have 
tried  to  select  those  only  which,  with  Eugenie's,  furnish  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  foregoing  year,  but  I  have  been  often  tempted 
to  depart  from  this  rule,  especially  when  I  came  across  evidences 
of  her  affectionate  tenderness  to  me.  Who  does  not  know  that 
of  all  the  painful  thoughts  which  recur  to  the  mind  in  days  of 
grief,  and  which  have  been  so  well  called  the  invidious  pangs  of 
sorrow,  there  is  none  so  acute  as  the  idea  that  we  have  not  felt 
or  shown  enough  affection  to  the  departed  ones  ?  Ves,  those  who 
have  thus  suffered  are  well  aware  of  the  aspect  the  past  assumes, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  if  the  memory  is 
disturbed  and  faithless.  They  know  the  regret,  the  remorse,  the 
self-reproaches  we  feel,  and  they  can  judge  of  the  happiness  it 
gave  me  to  find  the  following  letter,  and  which  they  will  forgive 
rae  for  not  omitting. 

"Bonry,  July  14II1,  .837, 

"  You  seek  in  vain  amongst  the  daughters  you  know  for  one 
who  can  think  and  say  of  their  mother  what  you  say  and  think 
of  yours.  Well,  my  dear  child,  for  my  part  I  wonder  if  there  are 
many  daughters  who  love  their  mother  as  you  do,  I  indulged 
myself  by  reading  to  your  father  and  Euge'nie  the  sentences 
which  most  deeply  touched  my  heart.  It  might  seem  to  them, 
perhaps,  that  a  feeling  of  persona!  gratification  induced  me  to  do 
so  ;  but  I  assure  you  this  is  not  the  case,  for  I  fill  a  secondary 
place  in  the  picture.  It  is  you,  my  child,  who  appear  to  advan- 
tage in  it,  and  that  is  what  I  like.  No  better  praise  can  be  given 
to  a  daughter  tlian  to  show  how  she  fulfils  every  desire  of  her 
mother's  heart.  And  now  1  hope  you  are  not  going  to  torment 
yourself  because  you  have  not  always  been  of  the  same  opinion 
with  me.  Nothing  would  have  been  more  insipid,  and  with  re- 
gard to  contradicdon,  and  its  being  offensive  or  not,  it  depends 
entirely  upon  manner.  You  know  how  easy  it  is  to  bring  rae 
round  to  another  opinion  than  my  own,  and  if  my  feelings  are 
easily  wounded,  it  is  not  by  opposition  so  much  as  by  the  feeling 
which  seems  to  prompt  it.  Let  nothing  then  on  this  head  trouble 
your  conscience,  for  God  alone  knows  how  truly  I  can  say  that 
you  have  never  caused  me  anything  but  joy." 
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foimed  the  sum  total  of  her  life,  and  she  took  no  pams  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  outside  of  this,  the  requirements  of  the 
world  and  the  people  m  it  did  not  seem  to  her  worthy  of 
the  bh^hteit  notice  My  mothei  gently  combated  tliese  no- 
tions, for  she  bUie^ed  that  not  e\en  under  the  highest  plea 
IS  it  good  to  become  absorbed  in  any  one  line  to  the  dctii 
ment  of  that  con'iide ration  for  others,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  excellent  forms  of  charity  Nevertheless,  with  that  hu 
mility  which  she  practised,  e^en  in  the  exercise  of  her  ma 
ternal  authority,  she  w  is  loath  to  condemn  a  feeling  spnng 
mg  from  so  good  and  pure  a  cause,  and  in  a  letter  written 
at  the  beginning  of  1837,  she  thus  expicssed  this  feeling  — 
"I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  I  may  be  mistaken,  but 
I  have  always  thought  it  more  perfect  to  make  oneself  all 
to  all,  and  to  prcfei  giving  up  some  pious  practice  not  of 
obligation,  than  to  annoy  or  discourage  those  about  tis  by 
going  far  beyond  their  capalilit}  In  short,  ne\er  to  lose 
sight  of  the  great  object  of  attractmg  otheis  to  the  scr^icf 
of  God,  bj  making  it  appear  sweet  and  pleasant  to  them      I 
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means  of  obtaining  blessings  for  ourselves." 


)   PAULINE. 

"  This  afternoon  the  Rios  arrived  from  England.  I  do  love 
that  dear  excellent  Madame  Rio.*  She  is  so  good,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  at  one's  ease  with  so  kind-hearted  a 
person.  We  spoke  of  you,  and  immediately  felt  like  old  ac- 
quaintances. And  to  begin  with,  as  we  happen  to  be  tickled 
by  the  same  jokes,  we  brought  the  famous  Sifdotte  into  play 
to-night,  and  so  had  the  pleasure  of  frightening  poor  Madame 
Rio,  who  found  our  dear  little  innocent  dressed  In  white,  and 
sitting  reading  at  her  table.  There  is  one  thing  I  must  ask 
of  you,  dearest,  which  is  not  to  apologise  when  you  find  fault 
with  me.    Who  has  so  much  right  to  remonstrate  as  you,  Paub 

*  M.  Rio  hiid  married  in  1834,  Miss  Jones  nf  Llanaill^ 
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ABEE    GERBET    TO   ALEXANDRINE, 

"Juilly,  July  =711,,  7337. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad,  my  dear  child,  to  be  able  to  confirm 
the  news  you  have  heard.*  The  newspapers  spread  the  most 
contradictory  reports  on  this  subject,  and  though  I  have  written 
to  Paris  for  information,  I  have  no  answers  yet.  Go  on  pray- 
ing for  that  soul,  and  commend  him  to  Albert's  prayers.  For 
my  part,  I  dare  not  yet  rejoice,  the  uncertainty  is  still  so  great, 
but  even  tlie  vague  hope  is  something.  Thank  you  for  sym- 
pathizing beforehand  with  the  happiness  I  should  feel  if  the 
news  were  true,  for  the  break-up  of  this  long  and  sincere  friend- 
ship is  a  bitter  thing  to  me.  Pray ;  pray  that  God's  grace 
may  work  this  conversion,  which  would  make  me  so  happy,  both 
as  a  man  and  a  priest.  Thank  Mile.  Olga  for  all  her  messages, 
and  tell  me  about  her.    If  sometimes  when  you  are  writing  Mile. 

*  On  the  reditu  of  Moos,  de  ia  Meimais  lo  i\k  Cluivcli. 
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Eugenie  could,  without  tiring  herself,  write  me  a  line  on  tlie  same 
sheet,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure.  You  know  how  much  I 
value  every  letter,  every  line  from  Boury.  My  dear  children,  a's 
yon  all  like  birds  and  symbols,  I  must  copy  out  for  you  a  passage 
about  a  Mexican  bird,  which  I  read  lately,  whose  old  Mexican 
name  is  Vkkili,  and  Gomara  describes  it  tlius : — '  It  is  no  bigger 
than,  a  bee,  its  beak  is  long  and  very  flexible,  it  feeds  on  dew 
and  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  flying  from  one  to  another  without 
ever  resting  on  any.  Its  plumage  is  a  sort  of  down,  variegated 
with  a  number  of  beautiful  colors.  The  Vickili  dies,  or  rather 
falls  asleep,  in  the  month  of  October,  and  remains  fastened  to  a 
branch  by  its  little  claws  till  the  month  of  April,  the  time  of  flow- 
ers. Then  it  wakes  up,  and  thence  its  name,  which  means, 
^^  raised  to  life."  '  My  dear  children,  this  life  is  our  winter.  Are 
we  not  worth  more  than  many  sparrows  —  worth  more  than  the 
Viddlil    Adieu.     Good-morning  and  good-bye." 

"  The  Abb^  Martin,  who  has  just  come,  brings  word  that  there 
is  unhappily  no  truth  in  the  news  we  were  hoping  to  hear  con- 
firmed about  M.  de  la  Mennais." 

EUGENIE  TO  PAULINE. 

"  My  dearest  darling  —  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  you 
must  make  a  heroic  sacrifice  of  all  further  discussion  on  the  cha- 
peronage  question,  for  I  think  it  worries  Mamma.*  Your  letter 
this  morning  is,  however,  extremely  amusing,  and  I  myself,  the 
charming  object  thus  fought  for,  certainly  give  you  my  votes,  my 
beloved  sisters,  and  maintain  your  rights,  I  dwell  upon  your  in- 
disputable look  of  dignity,  and  upon  Alexandrine's  art  of  putting 
on  her  shawl  so  as  to  make  herself  look  like  a  woman  of  ninety. 
In  short,  my  eloquence  is  all  in  your  favor,  but  it  falls  to  the 
ground  before  my  mother's  argument  that  you  both  look  too 
young,  which  would  indeed  be  the  case  with  Emma,  if  Charles' 
being  with  her  did  not  make  the  difference.  I  am  going,  there- 
fore, and  must  leave  my  poor  Alexandrine ;  and  on  the  way  back 
we  are  to  stop  at  Montgermont  [the  Countess  de  Gontaut's],  and 
then  afterwards  Alexandrine  will  be  going  to  her  mother.  But 
all  this  is  still  a  long  way  off,  and  it  requires  very  few  days,  or 

*  Mdo.  de  la  Feirmnsy;  wa?  snins  tn  aend  Eugenic  lo  ErEland  witli  licr  brolhsr  and  hia 
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even  hours,  to  set  aside  many  things  and  many  plans.  Did  I 
mention  to  yoii  a  little  book  called  '■  L'Ame  ExilieV  A  story 
about  a  holy  girl  who  is  raised  from  death  by  a  S11  it  and  who 
after  languishing  for  a  while  on  earth  dies  agim  with  sonow  at 
having  left  Heaven,*  You  may  imag  ne  how  I  ill^.ed  it  Theie 
are  words  and  thoughts  which  made  myheait  beat  by  answering 
to  deep,  cherished  ideas  of  my  own  which  I  found  it  difficult  to 
put  into  words  ;  and  whole  passages  which  made  me  shed  tears 
of  joy  from  the  belief  that  no  one  coi.  Id  read  them  without  ad 
miring  religion,  and  that  among  these  there  m  ghl  be  some  who 
would  be  touched  and  return  to  God  when  once  c>n\inced  of 
His  mercy,  goodness  and  love.  \h '  Pa  il  ne  when  will  men 
love  one  another  and  Jove  God  ?  I  des  re  this  somel  mes  so  ar 
dently  that  it  makes  me  quite  ill." 

MONS.   DE  LA   FERRONNAVS   TO    PAULINE, 

•'  Bourj,  August  5lh,  1837. 

"  Your  mother  assures  me  that  her  last  letter  to  you  was  a  real 
chef-d'muvre  of  idiotcy,  and  that  she  is  ashamed  of  having  sent  it. 
I  made  believe  to  believe  her,  and  thought  to  myself,  now  is  the  time 
for  me  to  write,  for  if  I  lose  this  opportunif}^,  their  wits  will  return, 
and  they  will  leave  me  nothing  to  say  to  my  dear  child,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  letters  full  of  details  and  interest.  These 
three  women,  my  wife  and  your  two  sisters,  are  the  most  inexo- 
rable of  reapers,  leaving  nothing  whatever  for  the  gleaners ;  so 
that  a  poor  old  fellow  like  me,  however  he  may  wish  for  a  long 
talk  with  you,  finds  himself  with  nothing  to  say,  and  sits  before 
his  sheet  of  blank  paper  without  a  single  fact  that  has  not  been 
stolen  from  him  beforehand.  And  yet  joa  find  means  of  writing 
to  us  all,  to  me  among  the  rest,  and  of  telling  each  one  something 
interesting.  For  instance,  1  got  this  morning  your  capital  letter 
of  the  igth,  the  tliird  I  have  received,  without  answering  any  one 
of  them.  This  is  rather  too  bad,  and  at  the  risk  of  proving  my- 
self a  thousand  times  more  idiotic  than  your  mother,  I  must  make 
some  reply,  and  so  here  I  am.  Your  letter  gave  me  great  plea- 
sure, like  everything  else  that  comes  from  you  ;  but  the  pleasure 
is  a  little  dampedfor  this  once  by  uneasiness  about  the  position 
of  affairs  at  Lisbon.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  talking  politics ;  I  am 
exclusively  occupied  with  you  and  Augustus,  and  not  at  all  with 
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Portugal,  which  I  should  never  think  of  if  you  were  not  both  there. 
I  am  neither  Camorrist,  Pedrist,  nor  Miguelist,  for  it  is  all  quite 
uninteresting  to  me.  What  I  wish  and  ask  is,  that  nothing  may 
happen  in  any  way  which  can  make  you  ever  so  iittle  uncomfort- 
able, or  disturb  the  least  in  the  world  your  peaceful  retreat  at 
Cintra.  I  do  hope  this  heartfelt  wish  may  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the 
quasi-revolution  may  be  carried  out,  or  come  to  nothing,  without 
inconveniencing  you  or  your  husband.  Stiil  we  shall  look  for 
news  even  more  impatiently  than  usual,  and  we  rejoice  at  the 
idea  that  in  future  we  may  hope  to  receive  letters  five  days  earlier 
than  formerly.  If  I  were  younger  or  richer,  I  should  not  reftise 
myself  the  pleasure  of  spending  some  weeks  with  you.  I  know 
that  the  voyage  is  an  easy  one,  and  would  be  still  easier  to  me, 
who  am  always  well  on  the  sea.  It  would  not  even  be  very  ex- 
pensive, but  still  at  this  moment,  it  would  be  above  my  means, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  give  up,  for  this  year  at  least,  the  Idea  of 
coming  upon  you  by  surprise.  Your  sisters,  Eugenie  and  Olga, 
are  gone  to  England  with  Charles,  and  we  are  left  alone  with 
poor  Alexandrine.  It  breaks  my  heart  to  see  her  without  Eu- 
genie. Still  she  must  accustom  herself  iittle  by  little  to  live  with- 
out this  second  self,  for  the  time  draws  near  when  she  will  be 
obliged  to  leave  us  to  go  to  her  mother,  who  intends  spending 
the  winter  in  Germany  or  Italy.  Alexandrine  thinks  she  will  set 
out  the  beginning  of  October.  I  had  thought  I  should  be  obliged 
to  go  with  her,  but  suddenly  that  good  Putbus  arrived  in  Paris 
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the  future  we  look  to ;  and  though  to  so  many  people  it  might 
seem  a  sad  topic,  it  is  not  sad  to  us.  The  joys  hoped  for  at  the 
end  of  our  course  shine  out  so  brightly  that  the  mitid  dwells 
calmly  and  fearlessly  upon  the  circumstances  which  must  attend 
their  fulfilment. 

"My  dear  good  child,  when  your  mother  and  I  rest  near  your 
sainted  brother,  you  will  come  to  visit  and  pray  for  us.  And 
some  day,  my  child,  for  that  day  will  surely  come,  your  blessed 
dream  will  be  fully  realised.*  You  have  no  doubt  read  the  P^re 
Ge'ramb's  1  tte  to  the  p  0  'i.bbe  de  la  Mennais.  For  a  moment, 
perhaps,  yo  n  j  ha  e  si  ed  our  hope  that  the  appeal  would 
be  listened  to  and  you  11  e  e  as  we  have  done  that  words 
of  contril  and  1  um  1  ty  find  no  echo  in  a  heart  overflowing 
with  pride  and  an^  Mj  hea  t  aches  whenever  I  think  of  this 
terrible  ca  b  t  t  tl  e  an  e  t  me  it  seems  to  me  that  faith  be- 
comes more  vivid  and  strong  when  we  measure  the  abyss  into 
which  pride  has  cast  a  soul  whose  earlier  impulses  led  it  so  near 
to  God.  Let  us  hope  on  still,  for  His  mercy  far  exceeds  His 
severity.  There  are  in  Heaven  and  on  earth  so  many  praying 
for  this  poor  strayed  sheep,  that  I  cannot  but  think  they  wiU 
some  day  obtain  him  pity  and  pardon,  that  his  long  wanderings 
will  be  followed  by  a  repentance  more  striking  than  the  scandaJ 
he  has  given,  and  that  his  return  will  bring  back  more  souls  than 
his  apostasy  has  led  astray.  I  intend  at  the  end  of  the  month  to 
make  a  journey  to  Gerbevillers ;  from  there  I  shall  go  on  to 
Montgermont,  where  I  hope  to  meet  your  mother  and  sisters,  and 
then  to  return  to  Lumigny,  where  I  shall  stay  as  long  as  I  can  be 
of  any  use  to  its  poor  inmates.f 

"  Farewell,  my  dear,  a  thousand  times  dear  and  beloved, 
Pauline,  my  most  precious  daughter,  has  your  moUier  told  you 
that  we  often  shed  tears  when  we  read  your  letters  together  ?  I 
thank  you  both  for  myself  and  for  her.  Farewell,  my  dear  child, 
everything  kind  to  Augustus,  and  my  best  regards  to  Boisle- 
comte.t     Remember  me  to  Lord  Anglesea  and  Lord  Clarence 

*  A  kind  Hi  rcvctie  willlcn  upon  tlic  hippiiiess  of  the  ineel ing  in  Heaven  wllh  all  we  love  in 
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MADAME   DE  LA 

"  The  Blessed  Sacrament  has  been  brought  back  to  the  Chapel, 
which  is  a  great  joy  to  me.  It  is  as  if  a  dear  and  long  absent  friend 
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nance  to  marriage  is  not  so  great  as  it  was,  and  that  slie 
would  not  now  refuse  an  offer  from  any  one  who  pleased  her." 
Whilst  Eugenie  was  in  England,  Alexandrine  wrote  to  her 
several  times  in  answer  to  letters  in  which  she  dwelt  on  the 
enjoyment  of  her  journey,  and  seemed  to  have  a  scruple  about 
it,  and  to  be  afraid  lest  these  new  impressions  should  weaken 
those  which  the  last  year  had  made  on  her  mind.  She  was, 
no  doubt,  easily  impressed  by  change  of  scene,  but  diis  is 
the  case  with  all  young  people,  and  it  is  on  the  other  hand 
somewhat  rare  to  find  a  young  girl  calling  herself  to  so  strict 
an  account  on  that  score.  Alexandrine's  letters  are  full  of 
the  childlike  originality  which  must  have  been  already  often 
noticed  in  her  style  of  thought  and  writing,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  highest  flights  of  a  naturaOy  grave  and  reflective  mind. 
This  something,  peculiar  to  her,  was  observable  during  the  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  time  of  her  youth,  the  sorrows  of  after 
years  could  not  alter  it,  and  it  existed  to.  the  very  last  day 
of  her  life,  while  practising  an  almost  ascetic  piety  and  heroic 
charity.  It  was  that  something  which  made  one  smile  even 
in  the  most  deeply-affecting  moments,  and  made  it  possible 
to  say  that  a  person,  upon  whom  such  heavy  afflictions  had 
fallen,  and  who  was  led  to  adopt  a  line  of  more  than  or- 
dinary Christian  perfection,  was  also  extremely  amusing.  The 
word  will  sound  strangely  to  those  who  did  not  know  hen  It 
will  surprise  them  perhaps,  and  they  will  scarcely  understand 
it,  and  yet  if  there  is  one  original  characteristic  which  ought 
to  be  brought  out  more  than  another  in  a  description  of  Alex- 
andrine, it  is  certainly  that  one.  Those  who  remember  her, 
will  I  am  sure  agree  with  me,  and  tears  will  fill  their  eyes 
at  the  same  time  that  a  smile  hovers  on  their  lips  at  the  recol- 
lection which  my  words  call  forth, 

ALEXANDRINE  TO   EUGENIE. 
(Wliile  Eoginie  was  Id  England.) 


"  My  Darling  —  Is  it 
How  strange  it  is  not  to 
than  if  she  were  dead  !     A 
well.     This  is  because  I  k 
that  in  a  few  days  I  sh  11 
nance  again.     Ah  !  if  w 
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me  everytbmg  that  happens.  1  wice  last  night,  and  this  morn- 
ing at  Mass,  I  have  felt  sure  that  our  thoughts  met.  May  God 
bless  you,  and  ask  Him  to  bless  me  too." 

"Boiiry.  AuBUSlgtIi. 

"  Good-morning,  my  dear,  lovely  angel !  I  have  a  letter  from 
you  and  one  from  Mamma.  You  say  such  delightfully  kind 
things.  I  knew  very  well  you  would  miss  me,  and  I  do  miss  talk- 
ing to  you  dreadfully,  but  otherwise  your  pretty  description  of  your 
travels  does  not  make  me  envious.  As  regards  little  journeys, 
I  only  want  to  go  to  Montigny,  or  longer  ones  to  Italy,  or  very 
long  ones  to  the  other  world  ;  though  it  would  indeed  interest  me 
to  see  all  the  places  where  I  was  with  Albert  again.  But  did  I 
not  tell  you  that  it  is  very  easy  to  think  and  meditate  while  travel- 
ling, and  seeing  God's  beautiful  scenery  spread  before  our  eyes, 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  thought  has  been  in  your  mind,  notwith- 
standing other  ideas  which  you  mention,  and  which  I  had  not 
foreseen  would  occur  to  you,  I  had  foi^otten  what  steam-boats 
are  like,  and  how  immediately  one  looks  at  the  people  that  go  by. 

*  Alix  and  Olymp!  were  village  gi  tls. 
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But  I  cannot  really  see  the  least  bit  of  harm  in  that  vague  notion 
of  vanity  my  severe  Eugenie  fancied  she  felt.  So  she  would  like 
to  be  ugly !  Had  I  been  you  I  should  certainly  have  been  vain, 
for  formerly  I  could  not  see  a  cat  without  thinking  what  that  cat 
was  thinking  of  me.  The  word  vain  as  applied  to  you  seems  to 
me  stranger  than  I  can  say.  And  had  Olga  any  scruples  too,  and 
how  many,  and  djd  she  make  you  count  them  ?  Tell  me  a  great 
deal  about  her,  and  how  her  eyes  are. 

"  My  dear,  dear  friend,  it  is  not  that  I  wish  you  to  become  al- 
together like  other  people.  Provided  that  you  understand  what 
it  is  to  love  as  I  have  loved,  I  am  satisfied  to  see  you  loving  only 
God.  There  are  different  vocations,  and  if  God  receives  into 
His  Kingdom  poor  human  beings  who  have  loved  one  another,  I 
can  perfectly  understand  that  there  are  in  that  same  Kingdom 
souls- who  have  loved  Him  only.  But  nevertheless  you  see  how 
some  things  can  easily  find  their  way  again  into  our  hearts,  since 
you  yourself  have  begun  to  understand  that  this  world  and  its 
pleasures  can  have  some  attractions. 

"Thank  you,  dearest,  for  thinking  of  us  in  the  midst  of  that 
pretty  world  of  music  and  flowers  which  you  describe.  Such 
scenes  as  these  would  break  my  heart,  and  it  is  to  spare  myself 
sutfering  that  I  fly  from  the  sight  of  pretty  things,  which  show  me 
too  really  how  sweet  is  that  loving  life  that  is  ended  for  me. 
Still,  thank  God !  they  have  never — could  never  make  me  think 
that  I  could  find  any  such  life  again  on  earth.  I  know  this  as 
surely  as  I  know  that  I  exist,  and  that  my  heart  could  never  be, 
has  never  been,  given  to  any  one  but  Albert.  But  my  folly  is 
such  that  I  might  perhaps  still  be  susceptible  of  vanity.  It  is  not 
dead  in  me,  it  still  watches  its  opportunities,  and  if  I  were  not  on 
my  guard,  it  would  perhaps  draw  me  into  what  I  should  hate 
more  than  the  cruellest  sufferings.  If  wisdom  consists  in  shun- 
ning danger,  I  shall  be  wise,  by  God's  grace,  and  wiser  than 
ever,  now  I  have  seen  that  even  you  have  felt  your  moods  of 
mind  influenced  by  change  of  scene.  And  in  fact,  allowing  that 
some  change  did  take  place  in  you,  so  that  it  did  not  go  beyond 
a  certain  point,  I  should  not  see  the  least  shadow  of  harm  in  it, 
but  as  regards  myself,  the  slightest  leaning  towards  the  world 
would  be  odious. 

"My  dear  sister,  these  little  odds  and  ends  of  letters  will  be  a 
record  of  our  present  feelings  and  dispositions  which  it  will  inter- 
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est  us  to  read  over  some  day  if  we  remain  a  long  time  on  earth. 
You  know  how  much  I  like  written  recollections  of  what  we  have 
felt  and  seen.  Last  year,  we  had  our  correspondence  at  the  time 
I  was  at  Kreuznacht,  and  every  year  there  will  be  short  partings 
■ — God  grant  they  may  be  only  short — which  will  give  us  oppor- 
tunities of  testing  our  progress  on  the  Heavenward  way.  Con- 
stancy and  hope  are  blessings  enough  for  this  valley  of  tears.  My 
good  angel,  you  say  you  are  less  fervent  now  you  are  away  from 
me ;  this  is  flattering  me  too  much.  And  on  my  part  I  have 
thought :  '  well,  now  Euge'nie  is  gone,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
I  sink  into  a  state  of  wretched  tepidity.  Friendship  helps  us  on 
wonderfully  in  the  narrow  path  of  goodness,'  I  cried  bitterly 
yesterday  in  my  own  room.  I  had  been  to  Gisors  with  your  pa- 
rents in  the  morning,  and  as  I  walked  silently  along  the  street 
between  them  I  thought — oh !  I  thought :  '  How  can  lever  live  in 
this  way  without  Aim  ?  Without  tital  dear,  gentle  friend,  so  good, 
so  amiable,  so  kind,  who  made  everything  bright  to  me  and  threw 
such  a  charm  over  my  life  I'  Pray  for  me,  my  good  angel.  Kiss 
all  the  others  for  me,  and  tell  Emma  her  children  are  darlings. 
I  am  working  at  the  little  chemises,  and  cut  out,  and  tack,  and 
piece,  and  it  amuses  me  more  than  I  can  describe." 

"  Boury,  August  19II1. 

"  I  am  going  to  write  you  a  line,  for  I  am  just  now  at  leisure. 
Why  are  you  silent?  The  first  day  that  passed  without  a  letter 
from  you,  your  father  began  to  be  uneasy,  to-day  he  says  he  heard 
a  bat  screaming,  which  put  him  in  mind  of  the  German  ideas 
about  bad  omens.  This  little  bit  of  superstition  toiiched  me,  and 
then  I  thought :  '  Suppose  I  were  to  hear  that  Eugenie  was 
dead  I'  I  dare  say  I  should  faint  away  for  the  only  time  in  my 
life  ;  but  I  should  be  the  first  to  think :  '  she  has  now  what  she 
so  much  wished  for !'  And  yet  it  would  be  your  poor  unhappy 
Alex  who  would  miss  you  the  most.  Even  your  parents,  who 
love  you  as  much  as  I  do,  would  not  be  so  bereaved  as  me,  for  they 
would  still  have  one  another  to  turn  to,  and  their  other  children 
to  love.  Still  my  heart  would  bleed  for  them  if  such  a  misfor- 
tune were  to  befal  us.  Thank  God  we  can  speak  of  these 
things  calmly,  and  I  hope  that  when  that  solemn  time  comes  for 
any  of  us  it  will  still  be  the  same. 

"I  must  tell  you  that  Jeanne  has  succeeded  Louise  in  the  kit- 
chen, and  that  after  al!  my  praises,  she  is  found  to  have  everj' 
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kind  of  fault.  I  should  also  say  that  there  has  been  a  cabal 
against  me  in.  the  said  kitclien,  but  I  maintain  a  dignified  silence. 
Still  I  am  a  coward  at  heart,  and  look  forward  impatiently  to 
your  return  as  a  protection.  At  prayers  too,  I  actually  have  the 
creeps  from  shyness— I  have  said  prayers  twice  instead  of  you, 
once  before  Mde.  de  Lagrange,  Mde.  d'lstrie.  Mile,  de  Classe', 
and  the  lawyer,  who  came  that  evening  to  make  the  agreeable. 
Whilst  I  was  saying  the  prayers  as  loud  as  I  could,  I  kept  in- 
wardly repeating  r  '01  my  God,  forgive  me  for  this  stupid  shy- 
ness, which  is  nothing  but  vanity' — for  I  am  always  dwelling 
upon  what  people  will  think  of  me.  Every  time  I  repeat  the 
Pater  and  Credo  I  am  so  dreadfully  afraid  of  making  a  mistake 
that  it  gives  me  the  cramp  I  Yesterday  Mile.  H^lfene  came  to 
ask  me  for  a  straw  mattrass,  because  she  says,  she  is  determined 
to  remain  at  Boury.  When  I  asked  her  what  she  was  thinking 
of  doing,  she  answered  that  you  were  going  to  find  her  a  situa- 
tion ;  and  she  had  not  sense  enough  to  master  the  fact  that  the 
situation  would  make  her  leave  Boury,  where  she  declares  she 
will  stay !  She  is  horribly  stupid.  I  think  you  will  like  to  hear 
all  this  village-news,  though  I  have  not  spared  my  neighbor. 
The  children's  whooping  cough  is  better,  and  the  day  before 
yesterday,  I  boldly  gave  the  remedy  used  by  the  Superioress  at 
the  Hospital.  1  go  on  stealing  butter  and  stripping  your  goose- 
berry-bushes. Julian  has  made  me  some  excellent  syrap  of 
marsh-raallow,  and  I  amuse  myself  in  the  best  way  I  can.  I 
shall  leave  off  now.  My  dear  little  woman,  how  long  it  is  since 
I  have  seen  you  !  Our  little  nephews  are  charming.  Kiss  every- 
body for  me." 

THE  AEB^   GERBET  TO  ALEXANDRINE. 


■■  Juiliy,  August  6tli,iB37, 

"  I  grieve  for  you,  my  dear  cliild,  at  your  dear  sister's  absence, 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long,  but  now  that  your  over  active 
mind  will  be  left  more  to  itself,  try  to  restrain  its  self-tormenting 
power.  I  suppose  by  your  asking  for  careful  answers  to  your 
questions  which  you  number  like  those  of  the  famous  letter  to 
M.  le  Due,*  that  you  concluded  I  was  not  going  to  Boury,  and 
that  you  would  only  see  me  at  most  for  two  or  three  days  in 
Palis.     My  yesterday's  scrawl,  such  as  it  was,  will  have  unde- 
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ceived  you,  and  I  presume  that  you  would  now  rather  have  vivS- 
voce  answers  which  I  can.  give  you,  please  God,  next  week.  I 
shall  then  be  much  better  able  to  answer  your  thoughts  than  I 
can  in  a  letter,  but  I  will  nevertheless  make  some  general  ic 
marks  this  evening,  to  quiet  a  little  that  activity  of  unagmation 
which  fatigues  you  so  much.  And  first,  my  de^r  child,  do  not 
be  always  putting  this  kind  of  questions  to  yoursel£  IVhai 
should  I  do — what  should  I  feel — if  God  chose  to  ofdain  suJt  ami 
such  things  I  This  habit  is  at  once  useless  and  dangerous.  When 
you  imagine,  for  instance,  something  that  seems  to  you  to  con- 
tradict our  ideas  of  God's  goodness,  you  place  your  understand- 
ing and  will  in  opposition  to  one  another,  and  consequently  in  a 
false  I  o'lit'oi  You  cannot  iind  a  satisfactory  solution,  and  it  is 
only  by     tt  d        m    I  ypotliesis  not  admissible  that  you 

can  re  p  f        d      Vnd,  moreover,  even  granting  these 

suppo    t  t  t     b       It     ether  impossible,  you  should  not 

dwell    po    th  h      tl    y      ply  the  existence  of  extraordinary 

circum  t  1     h         Id      11  upon  the  will  to  malce  some  ex- 

ceedin  ly  d  fli  It  ff  t  A  I  have  often  told  you,  tlie  neces- 
sary gi  t  d  what  God  actually  asks  of  us,  and 
■we  mi  t  d  fh  t  if  we  should  be  placed  in  extra- 
ordinary m  t  f  instance,  in  the  case  of  martyr- 
dom, G  d  Id  tl  g  the  strength  we  should  stand  in 
need  f  If  >  Id  b  t  peace,  my  dear  child,  look  on  all 
these  t  rm  t  tl  ght  tl  e  light  of  noxious  creepers,  which 
a  good  g  d  t  p  b  ause  they  absorb  the  sap  of  tlie 
tree.  R  mb  t  tl  good  people  of  the  village,  to  the 
Prude  t  f  m  ly  Mb  L  f  ,  and  Mons.  and  Mme.  Brebion. 
Good-night,  my  dear  child.  I  must  finish  my  office  before  mid- 
night, and  shall  end  the  day  by  praying  for  you." 


COUNT  DE  HONTALEMEEUT  TO  ALEXANDRINE. 

"  Villeraesel,  Augu5l  Slh,  '837. 

"My  very  dear  Friend — You  surely  might  have  added  a 
word  to  the  Cravens'  thick  packet,  diough,  by  your  idleness,  you 
no  doubt  wished  to  remind  me  that  I  am  in  your  debt  for  your 
July  letter.  Well,  I  consider  myself  so  reminded,  and  therefore 
answer  at  once.  It  was  a  iittle  wrong  of  you  not  to  have  written 
to  me  from  Paris  from  the  Rue  de  Madame,  during  the  solemn 
and  holy  days  you  spent  there,  instead  of  waiting  to  go  back  to 
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Boury.  But  you  have  a  right  to  be  much  forgiven,  1  reckoned 
also  on  hearing  news  of  you  from  Rio.-  It  must  have  been  a 
real  comfort  to  have  seen  him  during  your  sad  anniversaries,  for 
he  was  Albert's  faithful  friend,  and  contributed  more  than  any 
one  else  to  develop  in  him  those  feelings  of  tenderness  and  en- 
thusiasm which  afterwards  produced  such  good  results. 

"Alas  I  for  our  poor  Roman  trio,  for  that  time  when  we  all 
first  knew  you,  and  our  Albert  was  studying  so  zealously,  even 
in  the  midst  of  his  love  for  you.  He  wrote  volumes  of  notes  on 
Italian  and  Tuscan  history,  with  a  little  scaldino  between  his  legs, 
in  the  enormous  cold  room  he  lodged  in  at  the  Palazzo  Giustini- 
ani,  I  may  say  that  the  pleasantest  and  brightest  recollections 
of  my  youth  are  connected  with  Albert.  After  all  my  poHtical 
agitations  at  Paris  in  183  r,  he  cheered  me  by  his  charming  kind- 
ness, his  warmth  of  heart,  his  ardent  friendship,  and  intense  ad- 
miration for  everything  great,  beautiful  and  good.  In  the  midst 
of  my  present  happiness  my  thoughts  incessantly  revert  with 
emotion  to  those  troubles  of  my  youth,  in  which  Albert  always 
took  the  kindest  interest.  Many  outward  things  remind  me  of 
him,  even  here  where  he  never  was.  In  the  first  place  we  are 
reading  Dante,  and  at  every  verse  I  come  across  some  of  those 
passages  which  were  our  favorites  at  Pisa.  I  think  of  those 
pleasant  evenings  so  peaceful  and  so  agreeably  occupied,  when 
we  three  were  together,  and  we  were  still  so  full  of  hopes  of  his 
recovery,  I  include  myself,  though  I  knew  long  before  you  did, 
what  the  doctors  really  thought  of  his  case.  Then  I  have  read 
over  with  my  wife  many  of  my  old  jcXirnals,  where  I  find  Albert's 
name  in  almost  every  page  ;  and  latterly  I  copied  out  again  that 
passage  of  his  own  journal  that  you  sent  me  last  year  to  Venice, 
and  I  still  maintain  that  I  have  never  read  anything  more  full 
of  devout  inspiration  and  enthusiasm.  I  must  tell  you  an  idea 
I  have.  I  have  thought  of  including  in  my  series  of  works  upon 
the  Catholic  ages,  a  special  book  upon  Christian  Love  and  Mar- 
riage, Albert's  fragment  has  very  much  confirmed  mc  in  this 
plan,  and  has  suggested  the  idea  of  embodying  in  it  the  story  of 
your  lives  by  way  of  epilogue,  to  show  that  even  in  our  degene- 
rate age  some  privileged  souls  luiow  how  to  be  faithful  to  the 
holy  traditions  of  which  the  Middle  Ages  have  left  us  such  nu- 
merous examples.  Tell  me  if  this  idea  smiles  upon  you.  But, 
in  any  case,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  it  out  till  ten  years 
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hence,  when  my  age  and  position  may  shelter  me  from  the  ani- 
madversions of  scandal-isiSking  individuals !  Meanwhile,  keep 
carefully  for  me  everything  that  Albert  wrote,  either  to  you  or 
of  you,  and  especially  that  little  book  of  wliich  I  should  so  like 
to  read  the  whole." 

ALEXANDRINE  TO  COUNT  DE  MONTALEMBERT. 

"Boury,  August  iilh,  1837. 

"  See  what  pleasure  your  letter,  received  this  morning,  has 
given  me !  Here  I  am  writing  to  you  again,  though  I  have 
already  done  so  yesterday.  But  yesterday  it  was  to  ask  you  to 
do  me  a  kindness,  and  to-day  it  is  because  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
I  am  so  pleased  with  your  letter.  Everything  you  say  about  Al- 
bert touches  me  greatly,  though  I  think  it  quite  natural,  but,  my 
dear  friend,  we  must  speak  and  not  write.  Why  do  you  not  come 
to  Boury?  I  venture  to  say  that  it  would  interest  you.  You 
ought  to  see  it  once,  this  poor  Boury,  and  Eugenie  and  Olga's 
school,  who,  with  God's  help  are  going  to  make  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  good  Christians  ;  and  then  our  Chapel,  with 
the  organ,  and  our  night-prayers,  and  our  village  choir,  and  my 
room  so  full  of  memorials  of  Albert,  &c.,  &c.  Tell  me  quickly 
if  at  least  you  will  not  be  in  Paris  before  I  go  away.  I  come 
back  to  the  pleasure  your  letter  gave  me.  It  was  particularly 
welcome  at  a  time  when  Eugenie  and  the  Abbi^  Gerbet  are  both 
absent.  To  hear  Albert  praised  as  you  praise  him,  rejoices  my 
heart.  Dear  friend,  the  idea  of  yotu:  writing  our  story,  does  smile 
upon  me.  Only  imagine  tliat  the  same  thought  had  crossed  my 
mind.  You  are  the  only  person  to  whom  I  would  entrust  this 
work,  for  you  would  write  our  story  as  it  ought  to  be  written,  in 
a  Cliristian  manner,  but  at  the  same  time,  without  that  kind  of 
austerity  which  always  frightens  me.  I  know,  also,  my  dear 
friend,  your  love  of  truth,  and  I  feel  sure  that,  though  you  would 
make  it  an  epilogue  to  your  book,  you  would  say  nothing  that 
had  not  really  happened,  and  willi  this  view,  what  I  am  now 
writing  will  be  of  great  use  to  you.  It  is  a  full  journal  of  our 
life,  ill  which  you  will  find  all  that  Albert  wrote.  Unfortunately 
I  have  as  yet  only  finished  one  year  of  it,  which  I  showed  to  Rio, 
who  thought  it  interesting,  but  for  some  time  past  I  have  been 
longing  for  an  opportunity  to  show  it  to  you.  All  Albert's  let- 
ters to  you  are  copied  into  it.    Oh  !  yes,  dear  friend,  it  would  be 
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indeed  a  work  worthy  of  you,  as  well  as  a  great  satisfaction  to 
me,  whom  God  made  so  happy  in  my  marriage,  if  you  were  to 
show  the  world  how  good  and  desirable  that  kind  of  happiness 
is ;  Siat  there  is  nothing  so  sweet  on  earth  as  a  love  which  we 
are  not  afraid  of  owning  before  God  and  men,  and  that  two  hu- 
man beings  can  never  so  fdlly  enjoy  their  mutual  affection,  as 
when  they  both  serve  with  one  mind  the  God  Who  created  them. 
Albert  was  far  more  advanced  than  I  was  in  this  Divine  love,  but 
I  understood  all  he  felt,  and  was  glad  to  see  him  as  he  was.  For 
even  in  my  frivolous  days  I  wished  to  have  a  husband  better 
than  myself,  and  I  think  this  is  one  of  tlie  wishes  that  God  often 
rewards. 

"  Oh !  Mental,  jf  yoti  could  contrive,  by  writing  the  story  of 
your  best  friend,  to  make  the  cold  and  dull  world  understand  all 
this,  how  glorious  it  would  be  for  you,  for  Albert  and  for  me !  I 
hope  I  shotild  not  wish  to  enjoy  that  glory  in  this  world,  for  it 
would  make  me  too  proud,  though  it  was  all  owing  to  Albert.  I 
know  there  are  in  our  story  a  number  of  details  which  make  it  as 
interesting  as  some  old  chronicle.  That  first  meeting  at  Rome, 
and  the  words  we  exchanged  at  the  doors  of  the  Church,  when 
he  rebuked  me  for  human  respect.  The  offering  he  made  of  his 
life,  and  of  every  earthly  blessing,  to  obtain  my  conversion ;  then 
the  little  fact  you  remember,  of  the  strip  of  paper  torn  off  my  note 
book ;  the  fright  I  had  about  the  duel  at  Pompeii,  and  the  tears 
I  could  not  conceal ;  Albert's  exile  to  Rome,  and  Fernand's  little 
artiiice  to  get  me  to  write  to  him  ;  that  happy  life  the  following 
winter,  under  the  same  roof  as  his  family ;  Mamma  beginning  to 
revolve  in  her  mind  the  possibility  of  our  marriage,  and  our  both 
being  aware  of  it,  but  not  venturing  to  speak  to  one  another  on 
the  subject,  yet  still  feeling  secure  in  the  strength  of  our  mutual 
attachment ;  then  our  departure  for  Germany,  and  his  for  France  ; 
our  being  delayed  at  Rome,  whilst  he  was  dpng  at  Civita  Vecchia ; 
my  despair,  which  made  me  exclaim  ;  '  Oh !  if  only  I  were  his 
wife  r  I  am  sure  that  God  heard  tliat  cry,  as  my  mother  also 
did,  and  at  last —  f  n  m  nths'  absence— we  met  again  at 

Naples,  with  every  ob  1  noved.  And  then  I  found  in  him 
an  angel  of  wh  m  I  n  rthy,  and  in  our  marriage  such 

peace  and  happ  I  believed  could  exist.     Then  fol- 

lowed our  brief  pi  C  stellamare,  and  my  fir-st  anxiety 

about  his  health      Y      k     w      all,  and  what  ensued,  but  no  one 
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will  ever  understand  the  wonderful  mixture  cf  sorrow,  love,  and 
joy,  of  our  life.  You  will  make  me  out  to  be  far  better  than  I 
am,  and  the  story  will  gim  by  it  PtJple  will  believe  that  I 
made  Albert  as  happy  as  he  dtseivcd  to  be  they  will  think  of 
me  as  the  tenderest  of  w  \es  ■whereas  I  could  have  been  such  a 
much  better  one,  and  haie  made  him  much  happier,  just  as  I 
would  do  now  if  I  could  have  him  bi^k  again.  But  you  can 
never,  Montal,  relate  all  thT.t  v^s  admiiabli,  n  him,  for  you  can 
never  know  it  yourself.  Even  I  cannot  remember  half  the  dear 
words  by  which,  even  in  our  very  first  conversations,  he  tried  to 
draw  me  to  God,  At  Venice,  on  the  evening  of  his  terrible  at- 
tack, the  first  words  he  said  to  mc,  as  soon  as  be  could  speak, 
were  these  :  'When  I  awoke,  I  felt  such  deep  love  of  God,  and 
then  for  you,  that  it  took  away  my  breath.'  This  he  said  with  a 
smile.  Was  not  that  sentence  the  epitome  of  his  life  ?  And  then 
add  to  them  tlie  last  words  he  ever  wrote,  and  those  which  he 
littered  from  time  to  time,  and  the  whole  history  of  my  conversion, 
"  Yes,  I  am  sure,  and  I  thank  God  for  it,  that  all  that  makes 
■up  an  interesting  record,  which  may  do  good  some  day  to  those 
who  will  read  it.  -  Oh !  Montal,  tell  me  that  I  shall  see  him  agiun 
without  danger  of  ever  losing  him,  and  tliat  I  shall  love  him  as 
much  as  I  did  on  earth,  Why  should  I  fear  tliat  the  presence 
and  worship  of  God  in  Heaven  should  lessen  our  love,  which 
never  lessened  our  love  of  God  on  earth  ?  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  we  loved  each  other,  the  more  I  think  we  seemed  to  live  in 
His  sight.  I  am  not  afraid  of  having  tired  you  with  these  remi- 
niscences of  a  life  which  you  are  thinking  of  writing.  I  mention- 
ed the  subject  to  my  mother-in-law,  who  only  observed  that  no 
names  should  be  given  but  this  was  before  she  heard  it  was  only 
to  be  ten  years  henee.  We  shall  hive  time  enough  to  consider 
of  this  later.  You  will  not  complain  any  moie  of  mj  silence, 
though  yon  have  a  marvellous  tilent  for  defending  jonrself  by 
attacking  others.  Farewell,  my  dear  brother  and  friend  Montal 
May  God  love  you,  and  nil  whom  jou  lo\e    * 

EUGENIE  TO  PAULINE. 

"  On  Thursday  the  letter  arrived,  which  inforaied  my  father  that 

•  This  letter  seen.!  to  me  fully  to 
■-'■•'  '——■—  : ■--  WOUI 

■;  but  ..._.,  

lie  has  been  Sevoted  to 
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all  tlie  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  Albert's  beloved  remains 
to  Eoury  were  complete.  Alex  and  I  went  to  Paris  with  him  on 
Friday,  to  bring  back  the  body  of  our  dearest  one.  The  journey 
and  the  whole  day  were  very  impressive.  My  mother  and  sisters 
waited  at  the  Cross  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  knelt 
down  when  the  carriages  came  in  sight.  Soon  the  Abb^  Gerbet 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  the  whole  village  follow- 
ing him.  He  blessed  the  coffin,  Mamma  and  Alexandrine  kissed 
it,  and  then  the  procession  formed  and  passed  through  the  garden 
and  the  court  of  the  chateau  on  its  way  to  the  Church.  This 
then  was  the  way  in  which  Albert  was  to  arrive  at  Eoury,  which 
he  had  so  longed  to  see,  and  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  as 
the  scene  of  so  much  future  happiness !  I  took  Alexandrine's 
arm,  and  we  walked  close  to  the  coffin.  Poor  Alex,  how  touch- 
ing she  looked !  Her  tears,  her  large  tears,  flowed  fast ;  but  in 
her  whole  figure  there  was  a  calmness,  a  simplicity  and  a  resig- 
nation so  deeply  Christian  1  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  affected 
me !  The  carriage  stopped  before  the  Church  steps,  and  we  all 
knelt  down  while  the  cofSn  was  carried  into  the  Church.  After 
Vespers,  we  went  to  the  Cemetery.  You  know  the  road  and 
how  pretty  it  is.  The  evening  was  beautiful,  and  durmg  the  sor- 
rowful journey,  many  comforting  thoughts  of  hope  in  a  happy 
meeting  again,  filled  our  minds.  Before  the  coffin  was  let  down 
into  the  grave,  the  Abb^  Gerbet  said  a  few  words,  which  I  send 
you  ;  and  then  that  dear  body  which  had  suffered  so  much,  was 
iinally  laid  in  its  last  resting-place,  where  room  is  prepared,  when 
it  shall  please  God,  for  her  whom  he  loved  so  well.  She  looked 
with  a  kind  of  joy  into  that  empty  grave,  which  though  now 
closed  for  a  little  space,  shall  be  re-opened  when  all  her  troubles 
have  ceased — when  her  submission  to  God's  will,  her  constancy 
and  her  love,  shall  have  won  for  her  the  promised  reward,  for  she 
will  have  much  suffered  and  much  loved." 

EUGENIE  TO  PAULINE. 

"  Oclober  ajth,  1337. 

"Yesterday  the  great  stone  which  is  to  cover  both  graves  with 
a  single  opening — for  there  is  no  division  between  them  on  the 
inside — was  brought  home.  There  is  no  separation  between 
them,  and  the  two  coffins  will  touch  one  another,  as  our  poor  dear 
little  sister  wished.     Since  the  day  the  corpse  was  transferred,  the 
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grave  had  been  temporarily  closed  in  with  planks,  wliich  were 
taken  away  yesterday,  and  Alexandrine  was  able  to  carry  out  a 
wish  she  had  formed,  but  did  not  know  how  to  execute.  I  tell  it 
you  as  a  secret,  for  she  would  not  let  it  be  known,  lest  people 
should  think  it  too  strange.  Yesterday,  with  Julian's  help  and  a 
little  ladder,  she  went  down  into  the  grave,  which  is  not  very  deep, 
that  she  might  once  more  touch  and  kiss  the  coffin  which  holds 
what  she  best  loved  on  earth.  To  do  this  she  had  to  kneel  in 
her  own  grave  !  Here  is  food  for  meditation ;  and  indeed,  since 
that  grave  was  opened,  we  have  made  many  reflections  that  the 
world  would  call  sad,  but  which  we  are  happy  enough  not  to 
think  so." 

MONS.    DE   LA   FERRONNAYS   TO  PAULINE, 

"Bouiy,  Oclober  jjlli,  1S37. 

"  I  have  spent  five  weeks  at  Gerbeviller,*  and  the  day  after  re- 
turning to  Boury,  I  went  to  Paris,  as  you  already  know,  with 
Alexandrine  and  Eugenie,  to  bring  back  Albert's  precious  re- 
mains. This  journey  and  the  coming  back,  would  have  been 
very  trying  to  many  people.  Well,  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
unspeakable  sweetness  filled  my  mind,  though  I  felt  more  keenly 
than  ever  the  blank  which  the  loss  of  this  dear  child  has  made 
in  our  home.     But  he  is  happy,  very,  very  happy  .  ,  , 

"  Dear  Pauline,  how  glorious  faith  is  ;  how  good  it  is  to  believe 
— to  hope ;  and  how  beautiful  death  is  when  it  opens  the  gates  of 
eternal  life.  I  do  pity  those  who  condemn  themselves  to  live 
without  faith,  and  to  suffer,  pine,  and  die  without  hope.  I  hear 
that  you  often  have  scruples  and  fears,  but  oh  !  my  dear  daugh- 
ter, do  not  so  wrong  our  good  God  or  yourself.  Why  /am  full 
of  trust  and  hope — and  if  you  only  knew  what /am! — liyoit  are 
afraid,  /ought  to  die  in  despair.  Do  not  let  us  be  appalled  by  those 
terrible  threats  which  it  is  necessary  to  address  to  hardened  and 
impenitent  sinners.  We  must  thank  God  who  wills  to  save  us 
all,  that  He  thus  threatens  those  whom  His  love  cannot  soften, 
and  who  refuse  to  give  Him  their  hearts.  But  when  we  are  not 
of  the  number  of  the  wilfully  rebellious,  when  we  believe  and 
love,  we  have  the  right — and  it  even  becomes  a  duty — to  hope, 
and  expect  every  blessing  from  God,  who  is  all  love  for  faithful 
souls,  and  all  mercy  for  those  who  offend  Him.  Believe  me,  do 
not  listen  to  any  teacjiers  but  such  as  speak  of  God  with  love, 

•  Belonsins  lo  Ihc  M.irquiae  de  Liimbcrlre,  Hfe  Uoli.iii-Cb^ot. 
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and  lead  you  to  love  Him,  and  avoid  and  fly  from  every  one  who 
would  make  you  afraid  of  Him.  But  what  business  have  I  to  be 
holding  forth  in  this  way  ?  Forgive  me,  my  dear  child,  I  ani  like 
G      J       p       r      t    h'    C    ^ 

I  t  11        )        h  b        1 1    '\.lb    t  b    k   t     th 

I  ttl  I  II  h  1     t         t  ft      tl       tl 

d  w3        Alb    t  1       th     h  If    f      I    g     g  tl       th 

h  If    t     1    1  t    d  d  f      d         \I         Y  11       d 

t     d     II  I  Id      )       th     t      y  p    t         t  mt  d         d 

11  f    1        I  d  d  th  t    h  t  bl       d    p    t  was  1  g 

th  hi       d  h  m        d    ply       d  wl         h  d     t  d    p 

d  h       h    t  111       Th  f  tl  If 

d    f  1      1  g  I     Ih  t  CT  h    I     t     t!  b  I  1 

t        tl     g  b  t     1  I  d    p       f  th    1  th     p 

tlft         if         d  t       tyfhpp  Adth 

th    b  I    f    f     1     h  11  d  ph  1      ph       w     1 1  f         1 

pn  I     Vlh  t  tr  k   1  th         1    t 

bl     f  lly  I     Th       1  t  ry       II  b  tl        bj     t 

f]rd!yplt,m  1  hll         tpyflm 

d  t        k  h     p    }  \        t  II      m    tl  th 

d        PI         f      I    1     1    I      tl    t  y  II       t  m     h 

1  t  y     1     h  t     m         1  ttl     t 

Id,        1  y  y  tl     k  h       d  1  t,ht  d  !      Id  b      f  j 

uldpd      mmth      try4MyYt\y        k]t 
y         m  th         fif  y  hfll    burthd  j         d  tl      f      th     f  D 

b      I     h  11  b     tim  d       -ty      At  g     t  tit 

f    I      tl  f  m     h-d         d  pi  wl     h     f  1 

did  ytl        t         jyFwIljd 

11     t    Md      T  II  y        I     b     d  tl    t  I  i        h       f     1        w 
k  dfyirt  hi         k        pi  iry 

ryp         ful         t  ffft  D         thai  bt 

my  p  1 1     I    p  f     th  y  h  tl    g  wl   t        t    d       th 

yfl  dhththyg  thjur  tw 

t!f  flhtlltlmtfl  ff 

t  dtub  mftGdbyg        mp  PI 

y  Id  f  t!         ]  y      I  1        y        II  b    ly 

I  Ih  tdhtlky  lythfth 

tl  tl    y       t        1  tl  1 

It         J    t    t  tl      t  1       th         y  1    t  d  t      h  d  b 

1     t   -n     I        Alb    t  tl    t    E     ^         Ai         dr 
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parable  companion,  whom  we  have  hitlierlo  seen  setting  her 
fate  resolutely  towards  Heaven,  and  turning  her  back  on  all 
earthly  joys,  was  suddenly  induced  to  pause  and  to  delibe- 
rate whether  she  should  accept  or  not  a  proffered  happiness, 
different  in  ciicumiitances  from  any  she  had  pictured  to  her- 
self, and  already  rejected  in  imagination.  Under  the  form 
now  presented,  this  lot,  instead  of  involving  any  return  to  the 
world,  seemed  effectually  to  preclude  it.  In  all  respects  this 
opening  apparently  bore  the  impress  of  God's  will.  A  true, 
deep,  and  even  at  twenty  years  of  age,  already  a  long-cher- 
ished attachment ;  a  course  of  self-devotion  and  sacrifice,  with 
a  generous  confidence  offeied  ;  a  life  spent  m  complete  retire- 
ment ;  a  place  to  be  filled,  instead  of  in  the  gay  world,  by  a 
desolate  hearth  ;  and  a  sorrow  as  deep  and  far  more  bitter 
than  Alexandrine's  to  be  soothed  and  comforted ;  such  was 
the  lot  offeied  to  Eugenie,  I  think  I  shall  not  transgress  the 
limits  of  tlie  strictest  veracity  when  I  say  that  the  last-men- 
tioned circumstances  were  those  that  determined  her  consent. 
Having  been  led,  so  young,  to  love  God  ardently,  and  de- 
spise the  world,  I  think  she  would  not  have  been  at  first  at- 
tracted by  the  mere  prospect  of  a  happy  domestic  life.  An 
irresistible  instinct  of  devotedness  and  self-sacrifice  had,  I  be- 
lieve, greater  power  over  her  at  the  outset  than  the  feelings 
she  had  herself  inspired,  and  also  shared,  but  which  alone, 
I  think,  would  not  have  sufficed  to  induce  her  to  change  her 
course  of  life.  This  thought  was  a  comfort  to  me  when  I 
afterwards  questioned  with  the  bitter  sorrow  softened  by  time 
only,  why  that  heart,  so  fiee,  so  unhampeied,  and  so  joyously 
ready  to  quit  this  world,  must  again  be  fastened  to  earth,  and 
made  to  undergo  both  the  joys  and  pangs  of  a  wife  and  mother. 
It  helped  me  to  answer  this  question,  and  to  believe  in  the 
mercy  hidden  under  the  seeming  trial.  A  doubt  as  to  her 
real  vocation,  which  had  flitted  like  a  shadow  across  ray  mind 
atler  Albert's  decease,  and  which  rose  up  again  in  the  midst 
of  my  gtief  at  her  own  death,  was  never  entertained  by  my 
mother,'  whose  judgment  upon  this  pomt  was  no  doubt  safer 
and  more  discernmg  than  mme.  Togetlier  with  a  great  inde- 
pendence of  character,  Eugenie  possessed  an  impressionable 
nature,  which  no  doubt  formed  one  of  her  greatest  charms. 
This  disposition  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  her  ardent 
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piety  or  fervent  charity,  but  it  seemed  to  forbid  all  idea  of 
a  cloistered  life.  My  mother  had  always  endeavored  to  com- 
bat the  effects  of  this  tendency,  of  which  Eugenic  was  con- 
scious herself,  and  on  this  account  dreaded  the  world  and 
tlie  world's  influence.  But  between  the  two  extremes,  family 
life  in  the  retirement  of  home  seemed  the  true  sphere  in  which 
to  exercise  all  her  good  and  attractive  qualities,  and  thus,  when 
this  lot  fell  to  her  choice,  my  mother  felt,  with  reason,  tliat  the 
true  object  of  Eugenie's  life  was  attained,  and  that  her  wishes 
for  her  were  fulfilled. 

Time  enough  has  now  elapsed  to  enable  me  to  relate  fearlessly 
all  the  facts  contained  in  this  narrative,  but  sometimes  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  in  drawing  out  some  of  the  characters,  I  may 
not  touch  upon  things  too  sacred  and  delicate  to  be  made  public. 
Still,  is  it  not  the  inner  history  of  the  souls  I  have  loved  that  I 
ain  relating,  and  not  the  mere  external  events  of  their  lives?  It 
is  a  true  history,  not  a  panegyric,  that  I  have  undertaken,  and 
what  wiO  be  its  value  if  it  is  not  carried  out,  and  if  stripping  it 
of  its  ■  originality  I  purposely  bring  forward  only  the  touching, 
edifying,  or  even  elevated  side  of  the  picture  ?  These  reflections 
decided  me  to  quote  a  passage  from  one  of  my  motlier's  letters, 
relative  to  Eugenie's  character,  and  it  will  also  show  how  deeply 
convinced  she  was  that  Eugenie's  vocations  did  not  tend  in  the 
direction  I  had  supposed. 

"Ah !  my  dear  child,  do  not  say  that  you  think  all  is  finished 
for  my  dear  'Jane,'  and  that  so  many  gifts  are  to  be  buried  out 
of  sight  and  lost.  Believe  me,  there  is  something  in  her  disposi- 
tion akin  to  that  of  the  little  boy  in  the  story-book,  who,  when  it 
was  winter,  and  he  went  out  sledging  and  making  snowballs,  ex- 
claimed, 'Ah!  if  winter  would  only  last  /or  ever  J' — but  when 
spring  came  with  all  its  flowers,  'Oil  wish  spring  would  never 
end!'  and  so  on  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  At  Paris  she 
thought  she  could  never  live  out  of  Paris,  and  that  Its  religious 
advantages  and  interests  of  all  kinds  were  as  necessary  to  her 
as  the  air  she  breathed  ;  and  now  she  is  here,  she  cannot  think 
how  she  could  ever  leave  her  Chapel  and  the  poor  to  go  to  Paris. 
If  only  some  .such  circumstances  should  occur  as  I  sketch  out 
for  her  in  my  dreams,  I  see  no  reason  why  she  should  be  im- 
penetrable to  a  new  impression  ;  and  you  really  grieve  me  by 
seeming  to  accept  for  her  the  life  she  lias  shaped  for  herself 
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under  the  influence  of  the  moment,  and  without  any  thought  of 
the  future.  Well,  God  will  provide,  and,  as  you  say,  we  have 
had  too  many  proofs  of  His  care  not  to  leave  everything  to  Him, 
and  place  ourselves  entirely  in  His  Hands.  I  ask  nothing  for 
Eugenie  but  that  I  may  know  His  will  with  regard  to  my  dear 
child,  and  that  He  may  continue  His  blessings  to  her." 


ALEXANDRINE  1 

"  Bouiy,  November  jth,  1837. 

"  My  dear  Paule — Eugenie  is  wr  t  ng  to  you  n  the  d  aw  ng 
room,  where  everybody  is  busy,  so  that  I  am  g  vin^,  myself  tl  e 
pleasure  of  a  little  gossip  with  you  as  ell  as  tl  est  It  s 
perhaps  an  omen,  along  with  several  otl  e  1  ttle  tl  ngs  that  fo 
the  first  time  I  cannot  find  a  sheet  of  bla  k-ed^ed  pape  —  1  h 
however,  is  a  part  of  my  mourning  I  do  not  ten  1  to  g  ve  up 
This  is  a  parenthesis,  before  coming  to  a  onde  ful  th  ng  ■»  tl  g 
most  unlooked-for,  a  singular  instance  of  tl  e  st  ^  ss  of  1  fe 
You  must  certainly  have  already  had  1  t  of  t  tron  you  n  o 
ther,  who  hides  nothing  from  you.  Now  for  the  fact — but  I  shall 
not  say  much,  partly  because  I  am  very  prudent,  and  do  not  wish 
to  commit  myself,  and  also  because  I  do  not  yet  feel  sure  of 
anything.  But  I  must  say  that  I  am  rather  puzzled,  and  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  Eugenie's  great  aversion  to  marriage  was  slightly 
shaken.  Poor  darling !  I  know  she  would  be  vexed  with  me  if 
she  read  this,  and  it  might  even  put  an  end  to  that  dawning  in- 
clination. We  must  be  ca  f  1  f  th  I  t  mp  1  t  1 
might  nip  the  little  flower  th  t  )  t  b  mg  t  p  i  th  i 
the  snow.  So,  dear  Paulii  }  mtbgby  ti  / 
but  upon  a  separate  sheet,  a  1  f  H  k  t  I  d 
in  a  letter  to  Eugenie.  T  k  j  k  t  k  d 
when  you  write  to  her,  do  n  t  1  il  tl  m  U  t  pp  h 
to  a  jest  on  the  subject.  D  t  th  1  gl  t  t  1  t,  f 
you  wish  for  this  marriage  I  lykwythtt  1 
myself,  but  I  see  very  clearl  th  t  M  1  M  t  tl  1  t 
the  least  disagreeable  to  Eu  ^  d  I  th  k  t  t  p  bl 
that  he  may  take  her  heart  by  p  p  d  d  I  k  1  w 
to  manage  well,  as  I  rathe  tlkhd  1  ttUj 
Paule,  that  I  do  not  think  it  p  pU  t  y  tl  t  E  g 
heart  is  a  little  in  my  hands  Imlmtfgit  dtfid  t 
this,  and  at  the  great  respoi    bltytly     p               Ipjtlt 
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every  worcl  I  say  to  that  dear  angel,  and  to  every  one  el  e  abo  t 
her,  maybe  rightly  guided.  I  did  not  know  I  had  s  1  flee 
over  her,  and  thouglit  on  the  eontrary  that  it  was  si  e  vho  go 
verned  me.  In  the  meantime,  she  still  goes  on  saj  ng  he  e 
things  as  she  did  some  months  back,  that  she  woul  1  itl  er  b 
burnt  alive  than  change  her  state  of  hfe,  etc.  Then  I  rei  r  sen 
to  her,  that  unless  she  is  absolutely  resolved  never  to  marry,  it  is 
better  to  accept  a  good  husband  whom  she  can  love,  than  lun 
tlie  risk  of  making  some  marriage  witliout  affection  later  on,  only 
to  please  her  father  and  mother." 

"Ah  !  do  come  quickly,  dear  Paule,  that  we  may  plot  together 
for  Eugenie's  happiness.  The  Abb^  Gerbet  thinks  her  vocation 
really  is  to  marry,  and  does  not  at  all  allow  that  her  heart  is 
closed  to  earUily  affections.  This  ought  to  give  me  confidence 
as  to  the  influence  I  think  I  can  exert;  and  yet  I  am  sometimes 
tempted  to  feel  remorse  at  seeking  to  turn  a  single  ray  which 
now  goes  straight  into  another  direction  to  Goi  ^But  are  not 
the  rays  which  go  most  directly  to  God  as  their  Centre,  those  which 
follow  the  leadings  of  His  ProvideneeV  (I  underline  this  sen- 
tence, because  I  repeat  after  the  Abb^,  who  said  I  had  not  writ- 
ten it  at  first  correctly.)     Answer  me  quickly,  and  write  only  to 


MADAMli  DE  LA  FERRONNAYS  TO 

"  Boury,  November  aznd,  1837- 

"My  dear  Child — I  am  a  great  deal  too  much  agitated  to 
write  at  length  to-day.  Everything  is  arranged  for  Eugenie's 
marriage,  and  so  speedy,  so  sudden  a  conclusion  has  thrown  me 
into  a  state  of  indescribable  agitation,  I  can  hardly  connect  two 
sentences  together ;  but  I  send  you  some  letters  to  read,  which, 
with  these  hurried  lines,  will  make  you  understand  what  I  can 
scarcely  express,  the  gratitude  with  which  my  poor  heart  is  over- 
flowing. Join  me  in  thanking  God.  But,  my  dear  child,  is  it 
possible  that  we  must  have  the  sorrow  of  your  not  being  with  us 
at  the  time?  If  you  could  possibly  be  here  by  February,  we 
should  certainly  wait  till  then.  Send  me  word  quickly  what  we 
may  hope  for  on  this  point,  for  I  shall  look  for  your  answer  most 
impatiently," 
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3  TO   PAULINE. 

"  My  dear  Paule — Forgive  me  not  writing.  I  reckoned  on 
doing  so  at  length  to-day,  but  tlie  day  is  gone  by,  and  I  have  had 
so  many  things  to  think  about — naturally  enough,  you  will  say — 
that  I  have  not  had  time  to  breathe,  and  just  as  I  was  going  to 
write  you  a  long  letter,  things  happened  one  after  another  so 
quickly  that  I  have  scarcely  known  what  I  was  about.  Dear 
Pauline,  can  it  be  possible  that  you  will  not  be  present  while  all 
this  is  going  on  ?  Ah  I  do  come.  Dear  Augustus,  do  bring  her, 
for  I  cannot  do  without  her  now !  I  hope  God  is  guiding  me,  for 
I  know  nothing,  and  pray  for  nothing  else.  You  may  fancy 
whether  I  have  been  able  to  carry  on  a  regular  journal  in  the 
midst  of  this  hurry.  However,  I  am  quite  calm,  and  may  God 
vouchsafe  to  watch  over  one  who  so  much  wished  to  belong  to 
Him  alone.  Ah !  life — life  is  short,  but  there  is  time  in  it  for 
great  changes,  and  joy  and  sorrow  take  care  to  save  it  from 
monotony.  I  have  one  distinct  wisli,  and  that  is  always  to  love 
.  death,  and  to  desire  to  see  God  above  all  things.  Yes,  Heaven 
above  all  things  I  I  certainly  feel  this  even  at  this  moment  I 
have  not  lost  the  relish  for  Heaven !" 


"  You  are  right  in  thinking  that  what  I  am  most  anxious  about 
at  tills  moment  is  to  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  whatever  may  be 
the  change  in  my  lot,  I  cannot  allow  anything  to  alter  my  inti- 
macy with  Alexandrine.  And  as  she  is  determined  to  spend  the 
great  part  of  her  life  in  France,  she  shall  divide  it,  please  God, 
between  Boury,  Paris,  and  Lumigny.  Ah !  dear  Paule,  this  is 
why  I  wish  for  you  so  much,  because  you  can  speak  out  so  much 
more  boldly  than  I  can ;  for  though  where  Alexandrine  is  con- 
cerned I  am  pretty  bold,  I  have  not  courage  enough  to  say  all  I 
feel  on  the  subject,  and  the  dread  of  any  change  in  my  intimate 
friendship  with  Alex  has  given  me  more  than  one  fit  of  wretch- 
edness." 

"  Monday,  Novemter  27th, 

"1  wish  I  could  send  you  all  the  letters  I  have  received. 
They  have  renewed  my  hopes  of  not  being  separated  from  Alex, 
and  this  is  why  I  am  writing  in  better  spirits  than  yesterday. 
The  letters  from  Lumigny  show  that  it  will  be  perfectly  easy  for 
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her  to  stay  with  us  whenever  she  wishes.  So  that  between. 
Boury,  and  Albert's  grave,  and  Lumigny,  and  me,  the  bereaved 
life  of  our  dear  sister  mil  be  as  happy  as  it  ever  can  be.  In 
short,  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  through  God's  mercy  and 
Albert's  prayers,  Adrian  will  prove  the  earthly  protector  of  our 
friendship.  And  so  I  am  going  to  be  married  1  Ah  !  Pauline,  I 
have  been  very  happy,  very  peaceful.  Who  knows  that  this  will 
not  now  be  changed,  and  oh  !  how  I  wish  you  were  here !  Will 
you  come,  will  you  come  ?  When  will  our  minds  be  at  rest  on 
that  point?" 

EUGEKIE   TO   PAULINE. 

"Bourj,  December  291b,  .S37, 

"  One  word  to  you  this  evening,  dear  Paule,  as  I  am  going  to 
Paris  to-morrow.  Poor  Boury  !  I  am  leaving  it  now,  with  all  the 
recollections  of  the  calm  and  happy  life  I  have  led  here,  and  I 
shall  return  to  it  in  the  midst  of  excitement,  and  not  feeling  like 
my  own  self.  I  am  still  very  much  bewildered.  Yesterday  when 
Adrian  went  away,  and  said  it  was  the  last  time  he  should  leave 
Boury  without  me,  it  seemed  very  strange,  and  to-day  when  I 
thought  that  the  next  time  I  see  the  house  it  will  be  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  and  the  preparations  for  my  marriage  going  on,  I  was 
ver}'  much  agitated,  but  I  go  on  repeating  to  myself  '  God  help 
us !'  I  have  been  setting  to  rights  ray  dear  Chapel  that  I  had 
decorated  with  such  joy  for  the  beautiful  Christmas  Night.  Our 
midnight  Mass  was  magnificent — the  organ — the  singing — the 
number  of  lights — the  Altar  and  windows  covered  with  pink  flow- 
ers— if  was  all  very  beautiful  and  devotional.  How  many 
thoughts  that  Chapel  brought  to  ray  mind,  and  how  I  notice 
everytiiing  now  that  I  ara  about  to  change  my  state  of  life.  I 
only  hope  nothing  may  ever  change  the  feelings  of  my  heart. 
Good-night,  we  are  to  start  very  early,  and  I  am  sleepy.  Your 
last  letter  touched  me  deeply.  Ah !  Pauline,  if  you  were  not  to 
be  here  for  my  wedding,  it  would  be  a  sorrow  for  our  whole  life. 
Let  us  pray  that  this  may  not  be." 

"LumigEj.  January  41I1, '833. 

"Your  last  letters  make  me  afraid  you  will  not  come.  The 
idea  is  so  intolerable,  that  I  have  not  even  once  admitted  the 
possibility  of  such  a  disappointment.  Oh !  do  let  rae  see  you 
again  before  the  great  change,  let  rae  have  a  few  days  with  you 
and  Alex  such  as  we  three  used  to  spend  together.     Let  us  pray 
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that  God's  goodness  may  bring  this  about,  and  make  your  pas- 
sage a  safe  one,  for  indeed  it  is  a  trying  journey  for  you,  my  poor 
deir  1  ttle  a  ter  We  aie  as  jou  see  at  Lumigny.  My  heart 
iches  for  Adrian  s  parents  now  about  to  become  mine.  God 
alone  can  soften  such  grief  as  the  rs  Juj  and  sadness  attended 
mj  arrival  iid  teirs  were  fie  o  il>  ki  guage  on  either  side. 
God  knows  tliit  this  element  of  sorro  v  it  a  time  when  every- 
thing is  generailj  full  of  joj  is  an  tdditional  link  between  us  ; 
it  increases  my  tenderness  for  them  and  my  gratitude  to  God. 
There  are  so  many  things  I  should  like  to  siy  to  you,  so  many 
paiticulars  which  it  ib  impossible  to  write  especially  as  there  is 
some  hope  of  see  ng  and  speaking  to  you  soon.  But  in  the 
meantime  I  must  tell  you  that  I  love  Adnan  not  so  much  as  he 
deserve  but  st  II  enough  to  leave  me  no  room  to  doubt  of  my 
own  feelings.  Loving  as  I  do  the  souls  of  every  human  being, 
think  how  earnestly  I  must  love  liis.  I  pray  that  God  will  help 
me  to  be  and  to  do  everything  that  can  ensure  his  peace  and 
-happiness  in  this  world  and  the  next. 

"  Dear  Paule,  now  that  I  am  beginning  to  foresee  the  possi- 
bility of  your  not  being  with  me  at  my  wedding,  everything  seems 
different ;  up  to  this  time  I  would  never  admit  this  possibility, 
but  now  I  dare  not  say  one  word  to  press  you  to  leave  your  hus- 
band, and  to  take  such  a  long  voyage  alone.  But  then  how 
sorry  we  shall  always  be.  Oh !  I  stiil  hope  that  something  may 
bring  it  about  that  I  shall  have  you  here.  Let  us  hope  in  God ; 
if  He  sends  us  this  trial  we  will  offer  it  up  to  Him,  you  for  my 
happiness,  and  I  for  yours,  and  then  later  on  I  shall  see  you 
again  when  I  am  married.  Married  I  How  strange  it  sounds  ! 
Adrian's  father  and  mother  are  more  good  to  me  than  I  can  aay, 
and  they  love  Alexandrine  very  much  too.  They  have  quite 
settled  that  she  is  not  to  leave  me,  and  her  room  at  Lumigny  is 
already  fixed  upon.  They  think  her  charming,  as  everybody 
always  does,  and  the  more  they  see,  the  more  they  wish  to  see 
of  her.  Tliink  how  happy  all  this  makes  me.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  what  God  will  ordain  for  me  hereafter,  for  happiness  is  not 
the  object  of  life,  and  1  am  at  this  moment  overwhelmed  with 
blessings." 

"  Madame  de  Mun  is  as  kind  as  possible.  It  breaks  my  heart 
to  see  her  grie^  for  she  does  not,  like  Mons.  de  Mun,  seek  com- 
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fort  from  others  ;  her  only  wish  is  to  die,  but  even  while  expect- 
ing death  from  one  moment  to  another,  she  does  everytliing  that 
is  required  of  her,  sees  to  every  one's  comfort,  makes  all  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  household,  and  in  short  is  admirable,  for  it 
is  only  by  exercising  a  wonderful  self-control,  that  she  can  go 
through  what  she  does.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  attached  I  am 
to  them,  and  how  sweet  I  find  the  part  of  comforter  which  God 
seems  to  have  assigned  me.  In  a  word,  I  am  happy,  Paule, 
happy  to  a  degree  that  would  even  frighten  me  if  I  did  not  feel 
that  it  came  from  God  ;  that  it  is  His  gift,  and  thatif  He  chose 
to  take  it  from  me,  I  should  submit  without  a  murmur.  Indeed, 
surrounded  as  I  am  by  so  many  evidences  of  departed  happiness, 
I  could  scarcely  be  deluded  into  thinking  any  earthly  joys  last- 
ing."  

My  wish  to  be  present  at  Eugenie's  marriage  equalled  hers, 
but  the  way  from  Lisbon  to  Boury  was  very  long.  My  husband 
could  not  possibly  leave  his  post,  and  hard  as  it  would  have 
seemed  to  him  to  have  left  France  without  me  the  year  before, 
it  was  even  more  painful  to  him  to  let  me  undertake  sucli  a  jour- 
ney as  this  alone.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not  bear  to  de- 
prive me  of  what  he  knew  would  be  so  great  a  pleasure,  and 
after  much  hesitation,  it  was  settled  that  I  should  go.  It  is  not 
at  all  my  wish  to  mix  up  personal  recollections  with  this  narra- 
tive, but  I  am  tempted  to  relate  some  of  the  incidents  of  this 
journey,  which  have  become  almost  a  curiosity,  now  that  in- 
creased facility  of  communication  has  smoothed  much  of  the 
difficulty  I  then  encountered.  I  embarked  at  Lisbon,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1838,  for  Southampton,  where  I  was  to  get  into  another 
steamer  for  Havre.  There  my  father  was  to  send  Femand  to 
meet  me  with  a  carriage.  My  heart  beat  when  the  steamer  lefl: 
the  Tagus,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  travelling  en- 
tirely alone.  Thanks  to  the  time  of  the  year,  and  also  because 
the  packet  bore  a  bad  reputation  for  speed,  there  were  only  three 
passengers  on  board  r  an  old  English  captain,  a  gigantic  Mr.  L., 
also  an  Englishman,  whom  I  had  seen  in  Paris,  and  a  young 
French  actress  of  nineteen,  who  had  played  in  the  French  thea- 
tre at  Lisbon,  and  who  shared  the  ladies'  cabin  with  me.  The 
weather  was  dreadful,  and  during  tlie  whole  passage — which  was 
seven  days  instead,  of  four — I  could  only  venture  once  upon  dedc, 
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where  I  stretclied  myself  upon  a  mattrass,  and  even  that  once  I 
was  suddenly  carried  down  again  by  Mr.  L.,  who  seeing  a  huge 
wave  coming,  swept  me  up  with  my  mattrass  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  and  laid  me  down  in  the  cabin,  without  uttering  a  word, 
while  an  enormous  sea  deluged  the  deck  just  where  I  had  been. 
I  scarcely  stirred  again  after  that,  for  I  suffered  very  much  from 
sea-sickness,  and  still  more  from  exhaustion,  as  ever  since  I  left 
the  shore  it  had  been  impossible  to  swallow  a  mouthful.  Once 
when  I  was  nearly  fainting,  some  one  put  into  my  mouth  so 
powcrfal  a  stimulant,  that  my  tongue  and  lips  were  burnt,  and 
yet  I  distinctly  remember  how  eagerly  I  swallowed  t!ie  burning 
cordial.  Far  different  was  the  case  with  my  companion,  who, 
though  very  ill  also,  never  lost  her  appetite,  and  as  she  did  not 
know  a  word  of  English,  I  had  the  ordering  of  her  numerous 
meals.  Besides  this,  I  rendered  her  various  little  services,  ne- 
cessitated by  her  ignorance  of  the  only  language  spoken  on 
board,  and  her  gratitude  was  deep  and  expansive. 

Poor  Mile.  C,  interested  me,  and  I  could  not  help  pitying  her. 
I  compared  my  happy  and  safe  life  with  hers,  and  felt  surprised 
that  we  should  have  been  so  brought  together  for  a  few  days, 
where  our  lots  were  so  differently  cast,  and  could  not  help  form- 
ing plans  for  her  benefit,  such  as  one  forms  in  youth — to  which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  though  she  was  younger  than  myself,  she  did 
not  seem  much  disposed  to  accede. 

When  we  reached  Southampton,  and  went  on  deck,  followed 
by  Mile.  C,  Mr.  L.  offered  mc  his  arm  to  leave  the  ship.  As  I 
was  hesitating  whether  to  take  it  or  not,  I  heard  Mile.  C.  ex- 
claim :  "  What  a  pleasing  face  that  young  man  in  the  boat  has  !" 
and  glancing  in  the  direction  she  pointed  out,  I  joyfully  recog- 
nised Fernand,  who,  tired  of  waiting  for  me  at  Havre,  had  fortu- 
nately determined  to  cross  the  Channel,  to  meet  the  steamer 
from  Lisbon  at  Southampton.  After  a  week  of  separation  from 
every  one  I  knew,  I  shall  never  forget  my  joy  at  his  unexpected 
appearance.  As  soon  as  we  were  on  shore,  I  asked  when  the 
packet  would  leave  for  Havre,  as,  though  very  tired,  I  wished  to 
start  immediately,  but  I  was  told— to  my  despair — that  as  the 
Thames  was  frozen,  no  boats  had  been  able  to  leave  London, 
and  that  all  communication  was  cut  off  between  Havre  and 
Southampton,  The  boat  that  Fernand  had  crossed  in  was  the 
last  that  had  made  the  passage,  and  it  had  sprung  a  leak,  which 
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prevented  it  from  going  back.  Fernand  then  proposed  that  we 
should  start  in  a  little  sailing  packet,  such  as  were  used  to  cross 
from  Southampton  to  Havre  before  steamboats  existed.  I  am 
now  astonished  that  I  ever  agreed  to  this  plan.  The  passage 
was  to  take  twelve  hours,  but  the  next  morning  we  were  to  be 
at  Havre,  and  ten  hours  afterwards  at  Doury.  Tempted  by  this 
prospect,  I  took  his  advice,  and  as  I  expected  to  be  at  home  the 
next  day,  wrote  to  no  one.  After  I  had  dressed  and  taken  some 
food,  of  which  I  stood  in  great  need,  I  walked  with  Fernand  to 
the  place  where  we  were  to  embark,  Halfway  down  tlie  street 
Mile.  C,  joined  us ;  she  was  more  than  ever  in  need  of  an  inter- 
preter, and  having  caught  sight  of  us,  she  joined  us,  hoping  to 
cross  in  our  company.  She,  too,  had  changed  her  things,  and 
was  now  smartly  dressed,  and  I  own  that  my  impression  of  her 
then  was  not  quite  what  it  had  been  in  our  cabin  out  at  sea ;  but 
nevertheless,  I  could  well  unders  nd  1  a  he  sh  uld  be 
anxious  as  myself  to  reach  Havre  ad  e  all  emba  ked  n  h 
vessel  which  was  about  to  start.  The  e  w  s  only  one  b 
this  little  cutter,  and  that  was  so  I  eap  d  w  h  lugga  e  1  a 
could  scarcely  find  room  near  a  littl  dwi     I  e      y 

one  was  standing,  for  it  was  icy  cold  The  w  d  s  g 
thing  could  look  less  pleasant,  and  the  night,  after  my  week  of 
fatigue,  promised  anything  but  rest.  In  fact,  it  was  spent  in 
struggling  against  a  violent  contrary  wind,  and  at  six  in  the 
morning  we  were  only  just  off  flie  Isle  of  Wight,  when  the  cap- 
tain said  he  should  put  in  till  the  wind  changed.  This  raised  a 
general  outcry,  all  the  passengers  insisted  on  being  taken  back 
to  So  thampto  1  tl  ere  ifter  fifteen  hours  of  fatigue  and  sick- 
ess  ve  vere  put  on  si  ore  W  1  ad  lost  so  much  precious  time, 
that  thougl  tl  orougl  ly  exhausted  I  had  but  one  idea,  which  was 
to  start  aga  n  for  I  veil  kne  v  1  ow  uneasy  those  expecting  us 
woul  I  be  in  1  I  St  II  ne  er  wrote  thinking  that  we  should  see 
tl  em  before  they  could  get  a  letter.  After  waiting  an  hour  or 
two  therefore  a  d  escap  g  for  once  from  Mile.  C,  we  got  into 
tl  e  a  1  a  d  read  ed  London  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
We  o  lywatedtlett  ne  eno  gh  to  have  post-horses  put  to  my 
ow  carr  a^e  wh  c!  I  had  left  tl  ere  tlie  year  before,  and  then 
once  nore  ve  set  fort!  on  o  r  ay.  It  was  so  cold  that  Fer- 
nand who  1  ad  got  on  t!  e  bo  to  leave  room  for  my  maid  inside, 
can  e       a  couple  of  I  o  rt,  tm  e  to  implore  us  to  make  room  for 
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him  in  the  carriage,  for  he  could  not  stand  the  cold  any  longer. 
My  poor  man-servaut,  who  was  obliged  to  remain  outside,  was 
nearly  frozen  when  we  got  to  Dover.  We  were  all  completely 
worn  otjt. 

I  can  see  now,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  look  of  the  room 
lit  up  with  a  bright  fire,  and  the  large  bed  in  which  I  spent  the 
night,  the  first  night  of  rest  since  I  left  Lisbon.  I  had  never  in 
my  hfe  been  so  in  need  of  sleep ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  Eugenie's  marriage  was  to  have  taken  place  on  that  very 
day,  and  I  had  come  so  far  on  purpose  to  be  at  Boury  at  the 
time.  Had  I  really  taken  this  long  journey  for  nothing  i  What 
must  they  all  be  thinking  at  home  of  ray  non-arrival,  and  their 
receiving  no  letters  to  account  for  it  ?  All  this  flitted  through  my 
brain,  but  nothing  could  keep  me  awake.  I  slept  soundly,  and 
never  once  woke  till  some  one  knocked  at  my  door.  It  was 
broad  daylight,  and  thinking  it  was  the  chamber-maid,  I  cried, 
"  Come  in  !"  The  door  opened,  and  in  walked  Mile.  C. !  She 
had  just  got  out  of  the  coach,  and  having  recognised  some  of  my 
luggage,  she  came  to  express  her  joy  at  having  found  me  out  in 
time  to  cross  with  us  from  Dover  to  Boulogne.  We  did  make 
the  passage  together — a  long  and  dreary  one  as  it  proved — for 
six  hours  elapsed  before  we  reached  Boulogne,  where  we  finally 
parted.  She  bade  me  good-bye,  with  many  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, and  got  into  the  diligence  for  Paris.  Once,  and  but  once, 
I  saw  Mile.  C  again,  which  was  one  evening,  several  years  after- 
wards, at  the  Porte-Saint  Martin,  where  she  was  acting  some 
grand  melodramatic  part. 

Wc  were  obliged  to  wait  a  whole  hour  at  Boulogne  for  a 
carriage,  and  at  last  started  for  Boury,  which  we  were  to 
reach  the  next  day  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  When  wc 
arrived  at  Gisors,  a  town  at  an  hour's  distance  from  the  chS,- 
teau,  we  sent  on  a  man  on  horseback  to  announce  our  com- 
ing. He  was  to  precede  us  by  about  twenty  minutes.  How 
sweet  were  those  moments  spent  in  the  anticipation  of  so  great 
a  joy  1  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  weallier  nearly  as 
bad  as  it  had  been  on  the  day  of  my  departure,  but  every- 
thing seemed  joyous  and  bright,  and  my  heart  throbbed  with 
happiness  and  impatience.  At  last  we  were  at  Boury.  The 
iron  gates  stood  wide  open,  we  drove  in,  and  I  expected  to 
see  all  the  dear  people  on  the  steps.     But  when  we  stopped, 
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Our  conversations  were  prolonged  far  into  tlie  niglit,  and  peace- 
ful was  tlie  sleep,  and  joyful  the  waking  which  followed. 

The  next  day  was  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  and  the  last  of 
Eugenie's  girlish  life,  upon  which  so  many  graces  and  blessings 
had  been  showered.  It  sped  quickly  by,  and  not  without  mingled 
feelings,  for  our  joy  in  looking  forward  to  this  wedding  had  in  it 
a  shade  of  sadness,  as  it  revived  recollections  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  Alexandrine  or  for  us,  both  on  her  account  and 
our  own,  to  lose  sight  o£  Eug&ie  also  felt  deeply  that  her 
departure  was  about  to  take  from  that  dear  sister's  deprived 
life  its  greatest  enjoyment,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  unselfish- 
ness, Alexandrine  could  not  but  feel  it  too.  And  so  that  day 
came  to  an  end,  and  on  the  morrow,  at  dawn,  I  went  into 
Eugenie's  room,  where  a  trifling  matteir  gave  me  a  painful 
feeling,  wholly  superstitious,  but  which  I  have  never  since  for- 
gotten. The  furniture  of  the  room  was  blue,  but  her  writing- 
table  was  covered,  as  was  the  fashion  at  that  time,  with  a 
thick  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  fringe.  On  this  oblong 
tible,  which  stood  m  the  middle  of  the  loom,  I  found  the 
whole  of  Eugemes  wedding  todet  laid  out,  and  the  a.ppear 
ance  of  the  wreath,  and  veil  and  white  gown  upon  tlie  black 
\elvet,  had  a  melancholj  effect,  and  tliough  the  impiession 
lasted  but  for  an  instant  it  was  so  strong  Ihit  I  seized  the 
whole  array  ind  threw  it  upon  the  blue  coverlet  ot  the  bed 
Eugenie  saw  me  do  this,  and  understcod  the  leason,  but  only 
smiled,  and  we  thought  of  it  no  moie  Indeed  a  far  sadder 
incident  darkened  this  wedding  day  with  gloom  Eugenie  dressed 
with  great  composure,  put  on  her  white  gown  covered  with  lace, 
her  \eil,  her  wreath  of  white  roses  and  orange  flowers,  with  the 
same  diamond  cross  which  41e\andrme  had  worn  on  het  wed 
dmgday  and  which  '.he  had  given  to  Eugenie  the  evening 
befoic  Then  we  went  down  with  her  to  the  dr^wlng^oom 
where  Adiian,  ■\nd  his  ftther  and  mother,  were  expecting  us 
The  weather  was  beautiful,  but  a  good  deal  of  snow  had  fallen, 
and  it  was  very  cold.  Mde.  de  Mun  on  this  great  occasion  had 
left  off  her  deep  mourning ;  she  wore  a  large  black  velvet  man- 
tle over  a  grey  dress,  and  kept  her  hands  in  a  muff.  She  was 
very  anxious  for  the  ceremony  to  be  over,  and  after  having 
kissed  Eugenie  very  affectionately,  she  wished  to  proceed  in- 
stantly to  the  Church,  and  went  out  of  the  room  with  Adrian 
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by  lier  side.     My  father  followed  with  Eugenie  and  my  mother, 
and  all  of  us  after  them. 

On  leaving  the  drawing-room  the  way  was  through  the  library, 
and  on  gomg  into  it  Mdc.  de  Mun  caught  her  gown  in  the  door. 
She  slipped,  and  her  muff  preventing  her  from  catching  Adrian's 
arm,  she  fell  heavily  and  at  full  length  on  the  stone  floor  of  the 
library.  The  confusion  that  ensued  may  be  imagined  ;  Mde.  de 
Mun  was  nearly  stunned,  she  had  hurt  her  head,  her  face  was 
covered  with  blood,  and  Eugenie's  wedding-gown — she  had  rush- 
ed to  save  the  fall— was  stained  in  several  places  with  the  red 
drops.  There  was  a  moment  of  terrible  anxiety.  Mde.  de  Mun 
was  carried  to  her  room,  but  when  once  in  bed  she  came  com- 
pletely to  herself,  insisted  on  the  wedding  not  being  put  off,  and 
that  the  ceremony  should  proceed  without  her ;  and  this  was  agreed 
to  as  soon  as  the  doctor  had  come  and  assured  us  that  there 
was  not  the  least  danger.  Eugenie  and  her  husband  spent  some 
days  at  Boury,  and  when  Mde  de  Mun  was  well  enough  to  move, 
they  went  with  her  and  Mons.  de  Mun  to  Lumigny,  where  we 
were  to  join  them  later  on.  I  remained  alone  with  Alexandrine, 
and  could  then  judge  of  the  suffering  she  had  gone  through.  The 
effect  of  these  festive  days,  followed  by  a  separation  which  no 
amount  of  s elf-forge tfuln ess  could  quite  soften,  was  greater  than 
she  had  allowed  it  to  appear,  and  I  witnessed  in  her  at  that  time 
real  paroxysms  of  despair,  and  yearning  after  her  vanished  hap- 
piness, which  did  not  seem  in  accordance  with  the  tone  of  her 
own  letters,  or  with  what  others  had  written  to  me  about  her  while 
we  were  apart.  But  she  soon  recovered  herself,  and  then  I  found 
her  again  such  as  she  had  been  a  year  and  a  half  before,  calm, 
peaceful,  active,  but  always  dwelling  on  the  past  and  divided  be- 
tween her  energetic  desire  of  accepting  God's  will  without  mur- 
muring, and  the  bitter  grief  of  her  loss,  so  hard  to  that  ardent 
and  loving  nature,  which  scarcely  knew  as  yet  how  to  give  her- 
self solely  to  the  only  love  worthy  to  satisfy  her  heart.  The  day 
of  that  blessed  and  thorough  surrender  came  at  last,  but  its  time 
was  not  yet.  More  sorrow,  other  partings,  and  other  trials  had 
first  to  be  gone  throLigh.  The  two  following  letters,  written  by 
Alexandrine  a  few  days  after  the  wedding,  show  few  traces  of  the 
painful  feelings  that  reigned  within. 
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ALEXANDRINE  TO   EUGENIE. 

"Eoury,  Marclijlli,  183!. 

"  Here  I  am  writing  to  you  again !  Your  sorrow  about  me  gives 
me  pain.  You  must  not  grieve  about  me — you  know  that  I  am 
used  to  suffer— that  God  has  compelled  me  to  it — and  that  all 
sorrows  seem  light  compared  with  that  which  has  changed  the 
face  of  the  earth  to  me.  It  is  a  rest  to  know  that  such  dear  in- 
terests divert  your  mind  from  me,  and  I  find  that  my  days  pass 
quickly,  and  tiiat  I  like  solitude  far  better  than  I  used  to  do." 

"  Siturday,  March  loth. 

"  This  little  parting  reminds  me  of  the  time  when  you  were  in 
England,  but  it  will  be  a  shorter  one.  And  then,  which  is  plea- 
sant to  think  of,  you  are  happier  now  than  you  were  then.  The 
idea  tliat  you  are  happy,  really  happy,  would  enable  me  to  bear 
ail  unknown  length  of  parting.  You  have  now  that  best  friend 
that  anyone  can  have  on  earth.  One  thing  more.  Would  it  be 
indiscreet  to  hint  that  1  should  like  one  room  better  than  another 
at  Lumigny?  In  any  case  I  may  say  it  to  you.  I  should  like 
best— always  supposing  it  would  be  no  trouble,  and  that  it  would 
not  disturb  any  one  else— to  have  that  little  room  that  you  were 
in  the  last  time,  and  that  Pauline  should  take  the  blue  room  I 
had.  Slie  will  perhaps  like  the  exchange,  because  she  will  have 
two  rooms  instead  of  one ;  but  I  would  rather  have  the  little 
yellow  room  because  it  is  sunny,  because  I  like  the  view,  because 
I  feel  sure  that  when  the  window  is  open  I  can  hear  your  piano 
and  your  dear  voice  in  the  turret,  and  also  because  it  seems  more 
by  itself  than  the  others.  What  a  string  of  reasons  !  And  now  i£ 
you  have  the  least  feeling  that  it  would  seem  strange,  say  nothing 
about  it,  and  leave  everything  as  Mde.  de  Mun  has  arranged  it. 
Thank  God  you  are  happy  1  Enjoy  it  and  do  not  think  it  is  wrong 
because  others  cannot  be  happy.  When  I  was  happy  myself  I 
know  that  I  had  no  such  idea."  (She  gave  Eugenie  several  com- 
missions, and  then  added)  "  I  give  you  as  much  trouble  as  usual. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  you  will  forgive  me  for  this  and  all  the 
other  small  and  great  clouds — storms  they  have  sometimes  been 
— with  which  I  have  saddened  your  life.  I  fancy  you  must  be  at 
Paris  in  such  a  perfect  whirl  of  civility,  business,  and  commis- 
sions, as  can  leave  little  time  to  read  a  letter.  So  I  will  bring 
mine  to  a  close,  especially  as  I  like  better  to  talk  than  to  write, 
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and  I  hope  to  have  that  pleasure  in  ten  days'  time.  Yesterday  I 
went  into  your  room.*  AM  trace  of  you  had  vanished,  everytliing 
had  been  put  back  into  its  old  place,  it  had  become  what  it  was 
before.     There  is  another  of  life's  dreams  over !" 


I  spent  the  whole  of  March  and  part  of  April  at  Lumigny,  after 
wliich  I  returned  witli  my  father  and  mother  and  Alexandrine  to 
Boury,  and  there  Alexandrine  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Euge- 
nie the  day  before  I  went  away. 


"  Our  dear  Boury !  It  gave  me  an  indescribable  pang  to  come 
back  here  for  the  first  time  without  you,  but  nevertheless,  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  soothing  this  place  is  to  me,  how  full  of  sweet 
and  pleasant  memories,  in  spite  of  all  my  sadness.  Pauline  will 
write  to  you.  Your  mother  hoped  that  before  she  left,  you  might 
have  been  able  to  spend  a  few  days  here  with  her.  Let  us  know 
how  Adrian's  father  and  mother  got  through  the  sad  anniversary. 
I  wish  their  hearts  were  full  of  Heavenly  hope.  Tell  them  how 
much  I  feel  for  them.  I  must  leave  off  to  write  to  Mamma.  May 
God  be  with  you  every  moment  of  your  life !" 

I  added  the  concluded  lines. 

"  My  dear  little  Sister — Farewells  are  indeed  sad  things, 
and  blissful  will  be  that  life  where  they  will  no  longer  be  known. 
After  so  joyful  a  meeting,  I  expected  to  part  with  you  without 
pain,  leaving  you  as  I  do  so  beloved,  calm,  and  happy  ;  but  it  is 
not  so,  and  I  feel  just  the  same  keen  and  sorrowful  regret  for 
that  happy  time  when  we  were  never  divided.  Now  indeed  we 
possess  a  new  kind  of  happiness ;  but  that  pure  and  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  of  each  other's  society  we  shall  never  know 
ag^n.  May  God  bless  you  and  Adrian  with  every  blessing  of 
Heaven  and  of  earth,  for  time  and  for  eternity.  Farewell.  Love 
me  ever  as  you  have  always  done." 
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I  left  Boury  at  the  end  of  April  for  England,  where  I  was 
to  embark  on  the  3rd  of  May  for  Portugal.  I  am  not  going  to 
recount  the  incidents  of  my  journey  at  length,  but  there  are  some 
particulars  relating  to  my  father,  which  I  cannot  help  mentioning. 
Notwithstanding  the  favorable  time  of  year  and  the  fact  of  my 
having  twice  safely  accomplished  the  voyage,  he  did  not  feel  my 
departure  less  acutely  than  he  had  done  before.  I  was  going 
quite  alone,  my  maid  having  preceded  me  that  she  might  spend 
two  or  tliree  weeks  with  her  friends  in  England  before  starting 
with  me  for  Lisbon.  This  decided  my  father  to  go  with  me  at 
least  as  far  as  Boulogne,  where  I  was  to  take  the  steamer  direct 
to  London. 

We  left  Boury  on  the  28th  of  Apnl       d         1     1  B     1  °ti    tl 
next  evening.     The  steamer  w      t      ttt      d      It       dt 
at  that  hour  and  in  a  pouring  tJtIk       dyp        ftl 

on  the  quay,  and  went  on  bo    d  tl  d  d      ss  1   w     p    g 

very  bitterly.     I   had    an   exc  11     t   t        11  t       n    d 

Pliillips,  but  he  could  not  look    ft     n  th    1  d  b  d 

when  I  went  down  alone,  it  was  th  d  ffi  ult}  th  t  I  1 1  fi  d 
a  place  among  the  crowd  of  w  d    1  1 1    n      I  1    d  b 

sitting  there  very  sorrowfully  fo  h  f  1  g  d  dfully  1 
tary  in  the  midst  of  that  crowd      h  d  1     ly  I  I        1  p  ^ 

cries  followed  by  a  general  ili  1      f  p  g  S 

accident,  happily  found  out  bef       w    p  1 1  1     1  h  j  1        d 

to  the  engine,  the  boat  was  not  able  to  start,  and  the  rush  of  pas- 
sengers leaving  her,  led  to  a  confusion  which  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce dangerous  results.  I  looked  for  Phillips,  who  was  making 
every  effort  to  reach  me  through  the  frightened  crowd,  and  at 
last  he  managed  to  get  me  out  of  the  ship.  Notwithstanding  my 
fright,  I  felt  great  joy  at  the  thoughts  of  seeing  my  father  again. 
Leaving  Phillips  to  look  after  the  baggage,  I  went  back  to  the 
hotel  and  into  my  father's  room,  but  was  astonished  not  to  find 
him  there.  The  fire  and  candles  were  nearly  out,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  not  come  in  since  we  had  left  the  hotel  to- 
gether two  hours  before.  Where  could  he  be  ?  I  never  remem- 
ber to  have  felt  so  intensely  anxious,  for  the  only  idea  that 
occurred  to  me  was  that  he  had  met  with  some  accident,  which 
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the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  bad  weather  did  not  make  at 
all  improbable.  I  could  not  go  out  into  the  streets  alone  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  I  called  a  waiter  at  the  hotel  and  was 
just  going  to  start  with  htm,  when  I  heard  my  father's  voice,  and 
felt  myself  in  his  arms.  Then  I  learnt  where  he  had  spent  the  last 
two  hours.  After  he  had  seen  me  disappear  among  the  passen- 
gers, he  had  not  courage  to  go  back  to  his  solitary  room,  and  in 
spite  of  the  darkness  and  the  rain,  had  gone  to  the  end  of  the  pier 
to  catch  one  more  glimpse  of  the  vessel  which  carried  away  what 
he  called  ''  her  old  father's  joy."  Finding  that  the  steamer  did 
not  appear,  he  went  back  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and 
heard  among  the  crowd  what  had  taken  place.  His  joy  at  find- 
ing and  embracing  me  again  was  very  great,  but  the  fright  had 
so  taken  possession  of  him,  tliat  he  would  neither  let  me  go 
alone,  nor  allow  me  to  undertake  the  long  and  unpleasant  pas- 
sage from  Boulogne  to  London.  The  next  morning  he  crossed 
the  Channel  with  me  as  far  as  Dover,  and  there  I  parted  from 
him,  and  in  my  turn  sadly  watched  the  steamboat  which  carried 
him  away.  Alas  !  what  repeated  farewells  fell  to  our  lot  before 
the  time  came  for  the  last  parting  of  all !  and  in  this  one  at 
Dover  there  was  to  me  an  additional  pang.  Not  many  years 
had  elapsed  since  my  father  had  held  an  important  position,  and 
as  he  had  a  number  of  friends  and  acquaintances  in  London, 
and  as  he  would  have  been  warmly  welcomed  there,  I  begged 
him  to  accompany  me  so  far,  and  he  was  himself  tempted  to  re- 
main with  me  some  days  longer,  and  even  to  take  another 
glimpse  of  the  political  and  diplomatic  world  in  which  he  had 
played  a  still-remembered  part.  But  he  resisted  the  temptation, 
saying,  with  his  usual  firmness  and  simplicity,  that  he  could  not 
allow  himself  useless  expense ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  see  me 
safely  to  England,  but  not  necessary  to  go  farther,  and  the  sacri- 
fice therefore  must  be  made.  In  making  it  my  father  supposed 
that  he  was  doing  a  very  simple  thing,  and  I  note  it  only  because 
these  words  evince  his  utter  freedom  from  bitterness,  a  state  of 
mind  not  always  to  be  found  in  those  who  have  been  called  upon 
to  make  sacrifices  for  their  opinions. 

I  left  England  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  reached  Lisbon  in 
safety  on  the  loth  of  May,  where  I  remained  for  more  than  a 
year,  without  seeing  any  of  my  family.  I  return  now  to  their 
letters:— 
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ALEXANDBINE    TO 

"  Boiny,  Mar  4'[i>  •^^■ 

"Thank  you  for  your  dear  letter.  It  was  really  too  kind. 
How  can  you  think  of  reproaching  yourself  for  your  own  happi- 
ness ?  I  do  entreat  of  you  never  to  grieve  me  in  that  way  again, 
though  I  own  that  I  liked  to  read  your  affectionate  expressions. 
No,  I  can  never  foi^t  that  you  wished  to  devote  your  life  to  me, 
and  may  God  reward  you  for  it !  Fernand  is  very  well,  and  has 
been  so  good  to  poor  Saint  Amand,*  who  is  dying,  but  happily 
in  the  best  state  of  mind.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  went  there 
with  Fernand,  and  made  him  very  happy  by  telling  him  that  you 
had  found  his  daughter  a  place.  It  is  a  great  consolation  to 
give  joy  to  a  dying  person ;  his  eyes  brightened  up,  and  he 
smiled  when  he  recognised  me.  Then  I  showed  him  Albert's 
miniature,  which  he  could  still  see  clearly,  for  he  said,  '  Monsieur 
Fernand  is  there  too  beside  him.t  Ah !  I  should  know  them 
both,  no  matter  in  what  manner  you  showed  them  to  me!' 
Then,  speaking  of  us  all,  he  said,  'Who  would  not  love  you?' 
I  thanked  him  again  for  having  saved  Albert'-j  hfe  It  is  now 
two  years  since  he  came  to  see  Albert  on  his  death-bed,  who 
gently  lifted  up  his  finger,  and  begged  him  to  gi\c  up  the  habit 
of  drinking,  which  has  hastened  his  death,  but  I  hope  he  has 
made  up  for  that  now.  This  morning  I  went  to  him  again,  with 
your  father  and  mother,  and  Fernand,  but  we  could  not  under- 
stand what  he  said.  The  Cure  of  Nauples,  at  Fernand's  re- 
quest, remained  with  him.  He  was  delirious,  but  kissed  the 
Crucifix  every  time  it  was  given  to  him.  Thank  God  I  your 
father  has  come  back  safe,  after  taking  our  dear  Paule  to  Dover, 
where  he  was  better  satisfied  to  part  with  her.     Farewell ! " 

ALEXANDRINE  TO   EUGENIE. 

"  May  i!lh. 

"What  a  charming  letter  I  have  had  from  you  this  morning; 
It  touches  me  much,  and  ends  with  a  delightful  little  word ; 
'  Tell  me— if  you  wish  to  comfort  me  for  being  so  happy- — that  I 
am  still  good  for  something,  still  a  little  what  I  used  to  be  to 
you.'  Can  you  doubt  that  you  are  still,  and  always  will  be,  im- 
mensely dear  to  me?  We  have  talked  so  much  of  what  relates 
to  the  soul,  that  it  ought  to  make  us,  I  think,  better  endure  to 
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be  separated,  for  though  divided,  we  can  still  be  together.  Ah ! 
my  dear  sister,  my  sister  for  eternityj  thanks  for  loving  me  ;  I  do 
need  it  so  much.  You  must  have  been  surprised  at  ray  silence, 
but  since  then  you  have  received  my  wretched  httle  note,  though 
it  is  nothing  to  tlie  point,  for  you  know  you  are  always  first  in 
my  thoughts  and  in  my  heart.  The  Abbe  Gerbet  came  here  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  you  know  how  much  good  he  always 
does  me.  We  talk  over  all  lands  of  things,  and  say  so  mucli 
about  you,  that  we  have  hardly  time  to  discuss  metaphysics ; 
still,  they  are  always  a  little  mixed  up  with  tliose  other  subjects. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  going  away  on  Tuesday,  and  I,  perhaps,  on 
a  long  journey.  I  have  not  even  thought  of  packing  up,  and 
spend  my  time  in  working  at  my  chasuble,  and  hstening  to  the 
Abb^.  I  read  aloud  the  conversation  about  music  which  you 
sent  me.  Adrian  seems  to  have  spoken  well,  but  the  good  peo- 
ple he  was  arguing  with  could  never  have  read  Mde.  de  Stael's 
L^Alkmagne,  in  which  she  notices  that  even  the  most  austere 
Saints  looked  forward  to  enjoying  music  in  Heaven ;  and  then, 
does  not  King  David  always  mention  singing  and  instruments 
of  music?  Are  not  beauty  and  the  gift  of  speech  just  as  appre- 
ciable by  the  senses  as  music,  and  yet  how  they  affect  tlie  soul  ? 
According  to  their  argument,  it  would  appear  as  if  these  excel- 
lent persons  had  never  been  touched  or  excited  by  anytliJng  not 
entirely  spiritual,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  not  exactly  the 

The  Abb^  Gerbet  added  these  words  to  the  foregoing  letter : — 
"  My  dear  Child — I  have  begged  leave  to  fill  up  the  blank 
space.  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  at  Lu- 
raignj,  for  the  kmdness  I  have  received  from  them;  and  also  to 
say  how  deeply  I  sympathise  with  both  their  sorrow  and  their 
happmess  I  must  positively  be  in  Paris,  at  the  Church  of  the 
Assumption,  on  Tuesday  morning,  and,  according  to  the  present 
airangements,  we  are  all  to  start  on  Monday  at  midnight,  which 
will  be  much  pleasanter  for  me  than  travelling  in  a  wretched 
diligence  I  shall  write  from  Paris.  May  God  bless  you,  and 
make  you  a  blessing  to  others." 

While  Alexandrine  was  waiting  at  Paris  for  letters  from  her 
mother,  Eugenie  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : — 
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EUGENIE  TO   PAULINE. 

"  Lumignj,  May  81I1,  1S3S. 

"  I  shall  write  to  you  to  Lisbon,  for  I  hope  you  are  at  least 
very  near  it  now.  My  poor  dear  sister,  how  did  you  get  through 
the  long  voyage  ?  I  hope  you  reached  home  without  any  further 
adventures.  Thank  you — thank  you  again  and  again — dear 
Augustus,  for  the  sacrifice  you  made  in.  parting  with  Pauline  for 
my  sake.  Lumigny  is  so  pretty  now  I  The  fine  trees  with  their 
fresh  green,  the  flowers  springing  up,  and  a  multitude  of  birds 
singing  either  by  day  or  by  night ; — the  enjoyment  of  all  this  in 
peace  and  happiness,  the  thought  that  this  earth  is  most  beauti- 
ful— without  losing  sight  of  Heaven,  and  with  no  fear  of  death 
— is  a  greater  amount  of  happiness  than  I  had  ever  looked  for- 
ward to.  However,  God  has  given  it,  and  God  may  take  it 
away ;  and  as  I  bless  Him  now,  so  should  I  bless  Him  then,  and 
for  ever.  Good-bye — tell  me  if  there  is  anything  you  wish  to 
know,  and  which  I  have  not  spoken  of,  for  I  wish  my  letters  to 
be  as  satisfactory  as  possible.  Good-bye,  my  best  beloved  sis- 
ter; God's  peace  be  with  you!" 

"  Alexandrine  does  not  yet  know  what  she  is  going  to  do,  and 
1  think  it  very  probable  that  she  will  not  move  tliis  year.  I  own 
I  shall  be  anxious  on  several  accounts,  if  she  leaves  us  to  take 
so  long  and  fatiguing  a  journey.  She  does  not  look  the  sort  of 
person  who  ought  to  be  travelling  all  over  Europe  by  herself,  and 
Constance's*  appearance  does  not  help  in  the  matter.  But  God 
will  order  everything  as  is  best  for  one  so  entirely  His  own.  Do 
you  know  thit  Mons  de  T^lleyr■^nd  is  to  all  appearance  on  his 
death-bed,  ai  d  that  he  is  perhaps  about  to  give  more  joy  in 
Heaven  than  a  whole  irm)  of  just  men  ?  Oh !  may  he  indeed 
shed  those  blessed  tears  of  lept  itance,  tears  which  are  a  still 
more  precio  is  and  grateful  offering  to  God  than  tlie  prayers  of 
an  unstained  heart  1 

Dear  Paul  ne,  because  of  all  I  sa  d  formerly  to  you  and  Alex, 
I  feel  I  ought  to  tell  you  now  again  and  again,  that  I  am  happy. 
My  road  to  Heaven  is  indeed  a  different  one  now  from  what  it 
once  was,  but  the  peace  I  feel  makes  me  hope  that  it  leads 
equally  to  God.  May  He  hearken  to  the  cry  of  my  heart,  for 
I  never  lose  sight  of  Him,  and  keep  me  unspotted  from  tlie 
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world.  Now  I  must  leave  off.  My  father  and  my  mother-in- 
law's  affection  for  you  delights  me.  Ah  !  may  love  and  blessings 
and  happiness  be  for  ever  your  portion  I  This  is  a  bold  wish  to 
frame,  and  how  could  it  ever  be  realised  but  in  the  one  way ; 
which  is  to  love  life  without  being  afraid  of  death,  and  to  enjoy 
what  God  gives  on  earth,  even  while  longing  for  Heaven." 

"  We  have  received  your  Falmouth  letters,  thank  God  !  As 
all  was  well  so  far,  I  trust  the  voyage  is  ended,  and  that  you  are 
once  more  with  your  husband.  In  my  last  letter  I  spoke  of 
Mons.  de  Talleyrand's  illness,  who  persevered  in  hts  good  dis- 
positions to  the  end.  Mons.  Dupanloup*  was  constantly  with 
him.  His  great-niece,  who  had  just  made  her  First  Communion, 
persuaded  him  to  see  a  priest,  and  thus  brought  about  his  Chris- 
tian end,  for  which  God  be  praised  !  My  mother-in-law  is  read- 
ing part  of  Alexandrine's  story,  and  is  much  touched  by  it.  She 
is  very  much  surprised  at  some  of  the  things  in  the  Journal,  and 
in  Albert's  letters.  She  says,  '  Wliy  really,  this  makes  one  be- 
lieve in  novels;  I  had  no  idea  that  such  feelings  existed  I'  I 
wish  I  had  any  news  to  tell  you,  but  there  cannot  be  a  more 
monotonous  life  than  mine.  How  wonderful  and  strange  things 
are,  and  nothing  more  so  than  the  force  of  habit !  Impressions 
change  so  quickly,  that  the  mind  easily  gets  accustomed  to  what 
beforehand  it  could  not  even  understand,  and  we  are  not  the 
least  astonished  at  things  which  would  have  once  seemed  to  us 
impossible.  I  am  as  peaceful,  which  means  as  happy  as  possi- 
ble. I  lead  a  most  pleasant  life ;  but  how  can  I  hope  it  will 
last?  I  ask  of  God  that  happiness  may  not  weaken  my  soul  and 
make  it  unfit  to  meet  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  this  sad  world." 

THE  ABB^  GEEEET  TO  ALEXANDRINE. 

"Juilly,  May 4lh,  1838. 

"  My  dear  Child — To-day  is  the  feast  of  St.  Monica,  and  I 
said  Mass  for  you,  for  though  you  are  often  in  my  thoughts,  I 
have  more  especially  remembered  you  to-day,  I  think  I  can 
venture  to  say  that  if  you  could  look  into  my  mind,  you  would 
see  that  out  of  your  own  family  you  have  not  a  more  sincere 
friend  than  myself,  and  that  no  one  in  the  world  sympathises 
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more  truly  in  your  troubles — a// your  ti'oubles  without  exception, 
from  your  deep  trials  to  your  least  vexation.  I  do  not  think  that 
even  your  mother  is  more  anxious  for  your  welfare  than  I  am, 
and  I  would  go  through  a  ly  pam  to  spare  y  ou  sutten  ig  Believe 
all  th  s  my  dear  ch  Id  and  believe  ^Iso  that  this  f  endship  la 
useful  to  me  1  ot  onI\  because  fr  endship  is  alwaj  s  a  consoli  ig 
th  iig  m  this  sorrortful  1  fe  and  that  our  deiotion  to  others  is 
good  far  ourselves  but  because  there  is  something  in  the  tone 
of  your  mind  notwithstanding  ill  thi,  bad  thmgb  jo  1  say  of 
yourself,  which  alwajs  seemed  to  raise  mine  higher  It  is  not 
St  Monica  who  has  suggested  these  thoushts  to  me  for  I  have 
long  had  them  but  she  has  been  the  occasion  of  my  writ  ng 
them  to  you  ai  d  I  thank  her  for  it  On  j  oui  account  I  ha\  e  a 
special  demotion  to  th  s  holy  widow  and  I  wibh  to  make  fr  enda 
with  hej  tliat  I  maj  tiansfer  to  jou  all  that  I  may  obtain 
through  her  intercession  Maj  &t  Mon  ca  then  who  suffered 
so  mich  be  with  jou  in  }our  suifeni  gs  Her  greatest  cross 
seems  to  have  been  the  spiritual  deith  of  her  son  foi  wl  om  she 
prayed,  and  he  was  given  back  to  her  according  to  the  words  of 
the  holy  Bishop: '  It  is  impossible  thai  the  child  of  such  tears  sktiulil 
ie  cast  away.'  Your  great  trouble,  my  dcar  child,  is  the  earthly 
death  of  your  husband.  He  will  be  given  back  to  you,  and  I, 
who  am  not  a  Saint,  but  only  a  poor  priest,  declare  to  you  that  a 
union  hallowed  by  so  many  pious  tears,  cannot  be  dissolved. 
Such  tears  would  make  even  a  dead  branch  flourish  again. 
Yours  have  not,  like  St.  Monica's,  to  accomplish  so  arduous 
a  task,  they  have  only  to  keep  alive  the  sap  which  will  gra- 
dually transform  your  soul.  May  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
child,  and  shed  upon  you  the  Divine  balm  contained  in  grief. 
May  He  bless  you  always,  for  all  the  good  you  do,  and  for  the 
constancy  with  which  your  thoughts  are  fixed  on  the  grave  and 
on  Heaven.  May  He  bless  you  for  your  faithful  mourning  garb ; 
it  will  one  day  shine  with  a  whiteness  which  has  no  parallel  on 
earth.  May  He  bless  your  holy  seclusion ;  may  He  reward 
your  watchfulness  in  guarding  against  every  danger  of  weaken- 
ing your  undying  love ;  may  He  bless  your  faith,  your  hope, 
your  thirst  for  all  that  raises  the  soul,  your  worship  of  the  truth. 
I  have  no  time  to  read  over  this,  and  must  put  off  all  the  news 
about  Lumigny,  till  we  meet." 
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ALEXANDRINE   TO   EUGENIE. 

"  Mv  DEAR  Angel — I  must  say  two  words  of  tlianks  for  your 
dear,  dear  letter,  which  I  found  yesterday,  after  the  '  Month  of 
Mary,'  at  the  Church  of  llie  Assumption.  1  was  to  have  dined 
with  Mons.  Lacordaire  to-day,  at  Montal's,  but  there  was  some 
mistake,  and  he  engaged  liimself  elsewhere.  As  we  stay  till 
Friday,  I  shall  meet  him  some  other  time,  please  God  !  I  am 
so  grateful,  not  to  you,  for  that  is  a  matter  of  course,  but  your 
mother-in-law,  for  wishing  so  much  to  keep  me  at  Lumigny. 
Since  yesterday  I  have  had  three  letters  from  poor  dear  Mam- 
ma, but  nothing  is  decided  yet.  She  says,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  week  she  will  tell  me  decidedly  whether  she  leaves  Korsen  for 
Germany,  or  not." 

■■  PariB,  May  ^yi. 

"  1  had  your  little  note  this  morning,  and  will  give  your  mes- 
sage to  the  Abbe  Gerbet,  who  is  coming  to  me  at  three  o'clock 
with  Mons.  Lacordaire,  whom  I  shall  see  at  last  He  could  not 
dine  with  me  at  Montal's,  but  to  make  up  for  this  disappoint- 
ment, I  met  Count  Confalonieri,  Silvio  Pellico's  friend,  who  was, 
like  him,  shut  up  in  Spielburg  for  fourteen  years,  chained,  and 
lying  on  straw.  What  interesting  accounts  he  gives,  and  what 
wonderful  resignation  he  had  !  He  is  very  good,  straightfor- 
ward, and  unpretending,  and  tells  you  so  simply  that  his  impri- 
sonment turned  out  a  great  blessing  to  his  soul ;  that  he  always 
had  faith,  but  that  formerly  he  V/as  worldly,  etc.  He  had  been 
several  years  in  prison,  when  a  messenger  came  one  day  and 
told  him  abruptly  that  the  Emperor  had  sent  to  let  him  know 
that  ^is  wife  was  dead,  without  a  word  more,  and  he  quite  wor- 
shipped his  wife.  I  will  tell  you  another  time  all  she  suffered  ; 
she  died  after  he  had  been  some  years  in  that  terrible  captivity, 
'  worn  out,  but  not  conquered  by  suffering,'  as  Mau;foni  says  in 
her  epitaph  ;  and  he  also  adds  :  '  She  died,  trusting  in  God,  the 
Comforter  of  the  sorrowfiil,  and  hoping  to  understand  in  Heaven 
the  mysteries  of  mercy  veiled  on  earth  by  what  we  call  the  seve- 
rily  of  God's  decrees.'  Here  are  two  people  who  have  gone 
through  all  these  mysteries  of  sorrow,  and  never  said  that  God 
was  cruel.  At  Montal's,  tliis  good,  admirable  man  wished  to 
speak  to  me.  He  told  me  that  he  had  read  compassion  so 
clearly  in  my  eyes,  that  he  saw  I,  too,  had  gone  through  much 
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suffering,  and  having  questioned  the  Abb^  Gerbet,  had  asked  if 
he  might  venture  to  allude  to  my  loss  ;  then  he  came  up  to  me, 
and  talked  in  a  way  which  did  me  more  good  than  anything  I 
had  heard  for  a  long  time  ;  of  his  hope  of  happiness  to  come,  of 
the  benefit  of  sorrow  to  the  soul,  and  the  sympathy  between 
those  who  suffer.  He  asked  leave  to  shake  hands  with  me, 
and  we  both  said  we  would  try  to  meet  often  again  if  Provi- 
dence ever  brought  us  within  reach  of  each  other.  Ah  1  I  say 
of  him,  as  Manzoni  says  of  his  wife,  that  man  has  a  noble,  ten- 
der, and  strong  soul.  He  gets  a  little  agitated  when  he  speaks 
of  his  sufferings,  and  his  eyes  fill  with  tears,  but  not  a  harsh 
word  escapes  him  about  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  and  yet  he 
was  never  engaged  in  any  conspiracy,  and  was  treated  in  that 
way  only  for  his  opinions,  which  he  says  are  shared  by  all  the 
Milanese.  When  he  left  his  prison,  the  first  book  Manzoni  sent 
him  was  the  Abb^  Gerbet's  work  on  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  and 
he  speaks  of  the  Abbi^  with  a  respect  and  esteem  which  de- 
lighted me.  He  is  now  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old,  and 
has  a  very  noble  face.  This  has  been  an  interesting  and  plea- 
sant meeting  to  me."* 

After  this  short  stay  at  Paris,  Alexandrine  went  to  Lumigny 
for  a  few  days  previous  to  a  general  dispersion  which  was  about 
to  take  place.  She  was  to  meet  her  mother  at  Ischl,  and  if  the 
Princess  Lapoukhyn  did  not  spend  the  winter  in  Italy  or  Ger- 
many, she  meant  to  go  back  with  her  to  Korsen,  This  plan  was 
not  carried  into  effect,  but  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  of  her 
return  threw  a  gloom  over  Alexandrine's  departure.  Before  go- 
ing so  far  away,  she  wished  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  confirma- 
tion, and  went  from  Lumigny  to  Meaux  for  that  purpose.  Euge- 
nie was  with  her,  and  from  there  wrote  me  the  following  letter : — 

EUGENIE  TO  PAULINE. 

"Mcaux,  Juneit.d.ig33 

"  You  see  we  are  at  Meaux,  and  will  guess  that  it  is  for  Alex- 
andrine's confirmation,    I  came  here  yesterday,  leaving  my  father 

'ItwiUbeaddii^  anoLherjoudeat  to  the  toioaoce  of  real  lUe  which  this  volume  contaips. 
lo  tneation  diat  about  tbia  titno  Count  Caa^lonleri  met  a  yoima  Danjih  lady  in  Paris,  who. 
whoi  4  cfaQd,  had  CalEfiii  a  deep  and  aLagnlar  tnterast  in  tbo  &te  m  the  priaonerH  of  £pielbui^, 
and  espeoally  hi  Om&lonleri'g  chancter,  Himply  on  accoimt  of  vhat  abs  bad  read  and  beard 
of  theu  HUfiMngL  NotwithstaDdjw  tho  smt  diflereoce  ia  tbeir  age,  a  otrong  atlachmept 
spiang  up  between  the  Count  and  Mile.  Feiral,  who  were  slierwards  married ;  and  durhig  tlie 
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at  Lumigny  till  Monday,  when  we  shall  al!  meet  at  Cotilommiers, 
and  then  divide.  My  father,  Alexandrine,  and  Fernand  are  gi>- 
jng  to  Germany,*  and  I  hack  to  Liimigny.  We  are  here  in  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  and  magnificently  entertained.  I  am  lodged  in 
Bossuet's  own  room,  and  every  attention  and  kindness  are  shown 
us.  The  Bishop  (Monseigneur  Galard)  comes  back  to-night  from 
Paris,  and  we  think  he  will  confirm  Alex  to-morrow.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  very  fine,  in  a  pure  and  grand  style.  We  shall  have  a  de- 
lightful Whit-Snnday,  for  they  say  the  functions  are  wonderfully 
well  done.  My  pretty  little  Pauline,  I  love  you  with  my  whole 
heart.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  I  love  so  much  all  those  I  love. 
The  tenderness  with  which  I  am  loved  myself  seems  to  influence 
my  whole  heing.  The  Bishop  is  come  back,  and  we  have  been 
dining  with  him  and  with  Mde.  Casimir  Perier.  Alex  will  cer- 
tainly be  confirmed  to-morrovi'.  The  Bishop  is  very  good,  and 
one  feels  so  at  home  with  those  who  love  God.  Now  we  are 
going  to  bed,  and  through  the  wide-open  window  of  our  bed- 
room we  can  hear  them  singing  and  practising  for  to-morrow  on 
the  organ.     The  music  sounds  delightful." 

Alexandrine  finished  this  letter  the  next  morning. 

"  Eugenie  wishes  me  to  write  to  you,  and  she  is  right,  for  my 
dear  sister,  you  ought  to  have  been  present  at  my  confirmation. 
It  is  done  I  ■vm  so  grateful,  and  happier  than  I  had  ventured 
to  1  01  e  It  took  place  in  the  Bishop's  pretty  little  private  Cha- 
p  1  a  d  then  the  Abb^  Gerbet  said  Mass  for  us,  and  we  went  to 
Com  nun  on  Afterwards  we  had  a  grand  High  Mass  in  the 
Cithedral  wl  ere  I  felt  my  heart  fuU  of  gratitude  for  the  gifts  of 
the  Holj  CI  ost  and  the  blessings  of  our  faith.  The  magnificent 
Cathed  al,  the  music,  and  the  beauty  of  our  dear  religion  filled 
me  with  delight,  and  the  tears  I  shed,  even  those  for  Albert,  were 
very  sweet  It  is  two  years  to-day  since  he  looked  up  to  the  sky 
and  said :  'Everything  is  beautiful  in  Heaven ;  I  shall  no  longer 
suffer  from  my  ekest,  hut  th^  angels  must  carry  me  up,  for  I  have 
no  strength  to  go  alone.'  To-morrow  it  will  be  two  years  since  I 
received  my  First  Communion  at  his  bedside.  To-morrow,  there- 
fore, I  shall  go  to  Communion  again,  and  hope  to  come  away 
strengthened." 

•  Mona.  ie  la  Ferronniys  and  Femand  wenl  to  Prague,  where  the  family  of  Charles  X. 
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EUGENIE  TO   PAULINE. 

"  LumiBny,  Jiine  Sill,  1838. 

"  My  dear  Sister — My  father  and  Feriiand  left  us  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  some  delay  about  the  carriage  gave  them  time  to 
receive  the  first  news  of  you  from  Lisbon,  which  was  a  great 
comfort  to  my  father.  I  can  breathe  freely  now  I  know  you  are 
safe  with  your  husband.  You  must  never  leave  him  again,  and 
above  all  never  for  me,  not  even  to  come  and  say  good-bye  to 
me  when  I  am  dying.  You  would  be  certain,  with  God's  help, 
to  see  me  again  in  Heaven,  and  you  would  not  be  certain  of  see- 
ing your  husband  again  on  earth,  if  you  left  him.  Our  dear  tra- 
vellers, then,  are  all  gone,  and  now  I  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing my  mother  and  dear  little  sister  here.  Only  think  how  dis- 
mal it  would  have  been  for  them  at  Boury  alone  !  Here  we  talk 
of  the  travellers,  look  forward  to  their  letters,  and  pray  for  them 
in  the  meantime.  I  must  leave  off  to-day,  as  it  is  late,  but  I  will 
go  on  with  my  letter  this  evening,  to  keep  up  the  good  habit  of 
writing  a  little  every  day,  for  this  is  the  only  way  of  telling  all 
the  little  things  which  are  interesting  to  those  who  love  one  an- 
other as  we  do.  Darling,  if  our  union  is  nearly  perfect  on  earth, 
what  wUI  it  be  in  Heaven  ?" 

ALEXANDRINE  TO   EUGENIE. 

"  Sltasburg.  J™=  9lhi  '838. 

"  My  DEAREST  Love — Here  I  am,  all  alone.  There  Is  always 
some  new  thing  happening  in  this  sad  life.  Since  I  came  away 
I  have  many  times  felt  that  nothing  could  give  me  any  pleasure. 
This  life  has  no  charms  for  me  but  when  it  speaks  to  me  of  an- 
other world,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  speak  to  myself  of  that 
better  world.  I  have  often  thought  what  this  journey  would  be 
to  me,  if  instead  of  Constance,  I  had  with  me  that  sweet  friend 
whom  God  gave  me  for  my  companion,  and  whom  He  so  quickly 
took  away  again.  And  as  I  am  no  longer  to  know  the  intense 
enjojTnent  which  made  me  love  this  world  better  than  Heaven, 
I  should  like  to  have  you  all  with  me,  to  talk  to  me  about  Albert 
and  Heaven.  But  do  not  think  that  I  am  just  now  particularly 
sad.  I  am  neither  sad  nor  glad.  I  feel  dull  and  stupid  ;  in  that 
wretched,  indifferent  state  which  Albert  used  always  to  dread  so 
much.  Even  iu  the  glorious  Cathedral  at  Mass  to-day,  I  could 
not  shake  off  this  apathy,  except  during  the  Elevation,  when  for 
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a  moment — too  short  a  one,  alas  1 — I  had  a  feeling  of  joy.  What 
a  Church  it  is !  Such  architecture,  such  stained  glass.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  did  not  find  Theodore*  here.  He  left  Strasburg 
yesterday,  after  waiting  for  me  some  days.  I  am  so  sorry  not  to 
have  seen  him,  for  being  a  convert  like  myself,  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  talked  over  many  things  with  him.  It  made  me 
sad  to  part  with  your  father  and  Femand  at  Nancy.  When  and 
■where  shall  I  see  them  again?" 


S  TO  EUGENIE. 

"Sluttgard,  Jiraeiotli,  iSsS. 

"As  you  are  no  doubt  taking  a  great  interest  in  my  fate,  I 
conclude  you  will  be  glad  to  have  a  word  from  me  every  day, 
especially  as  I  get  further  on.  Here  then  I  am ;  I  have  dined. 
It  is  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  I  am  going  to  start  again,  for  I  shall 
travel  day  and  night,  and  by  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  hope  to 
see  Mamma.  Poor  Mamma.  It  makes  my  heart  beat  to  think 
of  it !  I  should  like  to  have  written  more,  but  Mons.  de  Fonte- 
nayt  has  been  here,  and  sat  with  me  some  time.  He  loves  you 
all  very  much,  and  was  very  kind  to  me.  Tell  the  Abb^  about 
me.  He  is  one  of  the  priests  who,  as  M.  de  Lacordaire  says, 
have  a  mother's  heart.  Give  your  dear  mother  my  very  best  love, 
and  say  that  I  am  waiting  to  write  to  her  till  I  can  do  so  in  a  less 
hurried  manner.  Wliat  news  have  you  of  your  father?  Pray  for 
us  all.  The  horses  are  come.  Oh  1  France,  France  I  It  is  always 
with  sorrow  I  leave  it,  and  I  should  like  never  to  lose  sight  of 
those  who  yet  remain  to  rae  there." 

"Isdil,jMe,3tli. 

"  Arrived— arrived  at  last,  safe  and  sound  !  I  saw  my  mother 
at  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  after  a  journey  of  five  days  and  five 
nights.  Catiche  descried  me  from  a  distance,  and  rushed  down 
with  Mamma,  who  had  a  nervous  attack  in  the  street  Poor, 
poor  Mamma!  Her  emotion  was  so  violent,  and  I  was  so 
frightened !  Pray  for  me,  my  darling  sister,  and  let  your  mother 
and  everybody  know  of  my  arrival.  Tell  the  good  Abbe  that  I 
have  begun  a  long  letter  to  him,  which  I  shall  send  on  Sunday. 
The  French  post  goes  only  twice  a  week,  and  I  am  afraid  of 
missing  tills  one.     God  bless  you,  my  beloved  sister." 

*  The  Vieomle  de  BnsaiSras.  who  had  lately  been  received  into  Ihe  Church,  and  has  since 
t  French  Sinister  al  WiulenihiaE,  and  formerly  Secretary  to  ihe  Eiuhasay  where  Mons.  de 
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"Luroigny,  June  amd.  ■838. 

"  Alex  has  written  a  volume  to  the  Abbe  Gerbet,  which  I  read 
on  its  way  to  him.  She  has  very  little  time,  and  what  she  writes 
she  Jikes  me  to  see,  and  then  to  pass  it  on  to  others.  This  is 
what  I  gathered  from  her  letter,  and  what  you  will  like  to  hear. 
At  Pfortsheim  she  went  to  confession  to  a  good  priest  in  a  Chapel 
where  Mass  was  being  said  for  convicts  condemned  to  hard 
labor,  and  Alex  found  herself  alone  there  in  the  midst  of  this  re- 
spectable assembly.  At  Ischl,  on  Corpus  Christi,  having  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  hours,  she  came  into  the  Church  just  as 
the  procession  was  coming  out.  She  pounced  upon  the  Canon, 
who  was  already  vested,  drew  him  into  the  Sacristy,  gave  him  in 
a  few  words  the  history  of  her  conversion,  and  her  First  Com- 
munion with  her  dying  husband,  of  which  that  day  was  the  anni- 
versary, and  of  her  great  desire,  on  tliis  account,  not  to  he  de- 
prived of  the  happiness  of  Communion.  The  kind  Canon,  being 
hurried  by  the  approaching  procession,  put  a  few  questions  to 
her,  and  having  made  sure  that  she  had  nothing  of  moment  on 
her  conscience,  gave  her  absolution  as  she  stood  there,  or  at  any 
rate,  his  blessing  and  leave  to  go  to  Communion.  Then  she 
goes  on  to  give  a  long  description  of  the  procession — one  of  the 
most  beautiiial  she  ever  saw — ^what  with  the  music,  the  flowers, 
the  men  with  their  hats  dressed  up  witli  flowers,  the  women  look- 
ing so  good  and  earnest,  and  the  faith  of  the  whole  population  on 
their  knees,  singing  beautiful  hymns,  and  singing  them  well. 
From  all  that  she  says  of  the  faith  of  the  country,  I  do  not  pity 
her  for  being  there,  nor  can  I  look  upon  her  as  isolated  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  though  she  is  far  from  those  who  speak  the 
only  language  she  cares  to  hear.  The  Princess  goes  to  Korsen 
from  Prague,  and  then  the  winter  plans  will  be  decided.  That 
will  be  a  painful  time  for  Alex.  Painful  if  she  goes  with  her 
mother,  and  painful  if  she  leaves  her — every  way  tliere  is  struggle 
and  pain.  Poor  darling,  what  a  sad  life  it  is  I  Can  he  who 
would  have  gone  through  anj^hing  on  earth  to  spare  her  a  single 
annoyance,  can  he  see  her  suffer  so  much  and  not  be  grieved  at 
it  even  in  Heaven  ?  Well,  we  must  believe  what  we  are  told,  that 
the  foreknowledge  of  the  blessed,  which  reveals  the  promised  re- 
ward, makes  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  life  seem  short  and  tri- 
fling compared   with  the  reward  of  Eternity.     I  think  I  have 
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given  y^  f  tl  f  1  b  t  t  f  VI  I  tt  I  am  pi  1  to 
think  th  t  J  t      tap!  m    f  s  a  spo    1  n        d 

you  must  I  f  Ifil  my  p  f  b      g  exa  t       1  go    j,     to 

details.     Ol  k  bl)  p    ttj    a  d  tl  e  e    s  su  i 

plicity,  ptj        11  bth        Imso    lad  to  1  a  e  1 

here.  I  cannot  end  my  letter  without  telling  you  that  I  am  as 
happy  as  ever.  Ah  1  that  earthly  happiness  which  I  thought  I  de- 
spised so  much,  how  could  I  bear  to  do  without  it  now?  Fare- 
well, dear  and  faithful  friend  of  my  whole  life.  Now  as  always  I 
say,  may  God  deprive  me  of  every  joy,  rather  than  in  any  way 
embitter  yours."  The  second  anniversary  of  Albert's  death  was 
drawing  near,  and  this  time  Alexandrine  was  separated  from  a!l 
those  who  had  been  with  her  the  year  before.  But  she  was  not 
forgotten,  and  the  best  friend  of  her  sorrow  wrote  to  her  as 
follows. 

THE  ABIili  GF.REET  TO  ALEXANDRINE. 

"Mcartx,  Jm.es9lh,  183S. 

"  I  thank  you  very,  very  much,  for  your  good,  excellent,  and 
interesting  letter,  begun  at  Ulm,  and  ended  at  Ischl.  I  will 
come  back  to  it  bye-and-bye,  but  the  sad  anniversary  of  to-day 
must  be  thought  of  first.  I  hope,  my  poor  child,  you  have  been 
able  to  spend  it  in  the  way  you  wished  and  that  your  heart  was 
at  peace  in  its  grief.  It  is  just  twelve  o'clock,  and  you  are,  I 
hope,  fi-ee  to  weep,  to  pray,  and  to  lift  up  your  heart  and  mind  to 
God.  For  some  days  I  have  said  Mass  for  you,  but  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  you  at  least  for  a  few  minutes,  and  said  some  of 
those  words  which  used  to  comfort  you  two  years  ago.  If,  be- 
sides the  consolation  which  God  alone  can  impart,  there  is  any 
sweetness  in  the  thought  that  you  have  on  earth  a  friend  who 
sympathises  with  your  grief,  who  feels  it  in  his  own  heart,  who 
would  fain  bring  you  within  reach,  as  it  were,  of  Heavenly  melo- 
dies, who  thinks  he  is  appointed  by  God  to  be  to  you  a  friend  in 
mourning,  a  brother  in  tears,  a  teacher  of  hope,  and  who  esteems 
this  mission  a  high  and  a  sacred  one — if,  I  repeat,  there  is  any 
comfort  in  the  thought  of  such  a  friend,  remember,  my  dear  child, 
that  among  others  who  do  thus  feel  and  labor  for  you,  I  have 
accepted  and  will  fulfil  these  dear  duties  to  the  utmost  of  m'j 
power.  I  ask  Albert  to  obtain  for  me  this  favor,  for  such  I  con- 
sider it.  I  have  specially  prayed  for  him  during  the  last  few 
days,  and  I  have  also  asked  hun  to  pray  for  me.     The  grave  at 
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Boury,  though  so  far  from  Ischl,  was  not  deserted  on  the  zgth; 
there  is  no  solitude  for  a  soul  except  when  it  is  forgotten. 
Wherever  you  go,  you  carry  with  you  that  grave,  and  its  prophe- 
tic inscription.*  God  gives  to  love  and  sorrow  something  of  His 
own  all-powerful  attribute." 

We  shall  now  see  in  what  way  Alexandrine  was  spending  the 
anniversary  which  the  Abb^  Gerbet  was  commemorating  with 
her  at  a  distance.  Eugenie  sent  me  the  letter  to  Lisbon  with 
this  comment  r  "  Has  she  not  Heavenly  joys  in  the  midst  of  her 
sorrow  ?" 

ALEXANDKI 

"Mv  DEAR  Sister — I  have    1     j        m    h  11  you,  and 

though  it  is  fatiguing  to  write      mil  g  to  do  so 

at  great  length.     This  eveni  h     dr  m,  I  felt  a 

silent  joy,  a  pleasant  excitem  hid  m  ntally  ex- 

claim as  I  began  in  thought  a  1  y  Bl  ss    1 1  e  God  for 

having  brought  me  to  Ischl !'  The  common-place  evening,  and 
the  conversation  of  four  women  besides  ourselves,  have  cooled 
me  down  a  little,  but  still  I  am  very  happy ;  I  have  been  able  to 
assist  a  young  man,  and  moreover  a  priest,  dying  of  consump- 
tion, and  unless  I  had  come  to  Ischl,  he  would  have  died  with  a 
weight  on  liis  heart  from  which,  thank  God  1  I  have  been  able 
to  relieve  him.  I  must  relate  the  story  at  length.  Yesterday  it 
came  into  my  head  to  go  into  the  garden,  where  I  admired  the 
roses  and  the  butterflies,  and  then  having  sat  down  in  a  little 
arbor  to  read  Bossuet,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  Church-bells  ring- 
ing, I  thought  it  must  be  for  some  service,  and  having  asked 
one  of  the  maids,  she  told  me  that  they  were  just  going  to  take 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  the  young  priest  who  was  ill.  I  had 
already  heard  Mamma  speak  of  this  young  priest,  and  had  been 
restrained  by  my  usual  shyness  from  saying  I  should  like  to  see 
him,  Now  I  could  go  quite  naturally.  I  knelt  down  with  every 
one  else  at  the  street  door  whOe  the  clergy  were  going  by,  and 
then  I  went  upstairs  and  was  present  whilst  he  received  the  Last 
Sacraments.  Every  one,  even  the  Cur^,  shed  tears.  Afterwards 
I  asked  leave  to  speak  to  the  sick  man,  and  said  my  husband 
had  been  ill  in  the  same  way.     It  aifected  me  so  much !     Think 

•  Alexandrine  had  caused  to  be  engcsYenupon  Uie  Cross :  "  Quod  Deos  mnjonxlt,  liomo  non 
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of  a  youiig  priest  only  eleven,  months  ordained,  and  who  I  knew 
had  hastened  his  death  by  too  much  study,  dying  of  consump- 
tion ;  there  was  something  to  me  so  sacred  about  it.  A  calm 
smile  was  on  his  face  ;  I  asked  his  blessing  and  knelt  down  by 
the  bed.  He  seemed  touched,  and  blessed  me  by  laying  his 
cold  hand  on  my  head,  I  thought  of  it  with  pleasure  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  I  wanted  very  much  to  go  again  to-day,  for 
he  had  said  he  should  like  it.  Fortunately  they  came  to  tell 
me  he  was  worse,  and  that  his  death  might  be  looked  for  at  any 
moment ;  this  gave  me  an  excuse  for  going  there  in  the  evening. 
Mamma,  however,  thank  God !  never  objects  to  this  sort  of 
thing.  He  begged  me  to  excuse  his  not  talking  to  me,  as  he 
was  not  allowed  to  speak.  After  1  had  stood  a  little  while  look- 
ing at  him  with  reverence  and  compassion,  listening  to  his  diffi- 
cult breathing,  a  sound,  alas !  I  know  so  well,  it  seemed  cruel 
to  stay  there  doing  nothing,  and  I  was  about  to  go  away,  when 
it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  him  if  there  was  anything  in  which  I 
could  be  of  use  to  him.  'There  might  be  something,'  he  gently 
answered.  I  quickly  asked  '  What  ? '  He  replied  ;  *  If  you 
knew  all  the  circumstances.'  I  pressed  him  to  mention  them, 
and  he  said,  with  that  strange  expectation  of  getting  well,  which 
is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  consumption ;  '  that  he  would  tell  me 
about  it  when  he  was  better.'  Of  course  I  urged  him  to  speak 
at  once.  Then  he  said  :  '  I  cannot  speak  now,'  The  nurse  was 
in  the  room.  I  understood  what  he  meant,  and  she  also  took 
the  hint  and  went  softly  away,  and  I  told  him  that  we  were 
alone.  He  still  hesitated,  and  said ;  'It  13  too  bold  a  thing  to 
do.'  I  exclaimed  that  he  must  look  upon  me  as  his  sister,  and 
speak  to  me  as  he  would  to  a  sister,  for  we  are  ail  members  of 
one  family.  This  seemed  at  once  to  decide  him  to  speak.  He 
said  he  owed  what  he  called  the  immense  sum  of  three  hundred 
francs,  for  he  was  quite  a  poor  man,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
study  very  hard,  and  his  books  had  ruined  him.  His  parents 
had  eleven  other  children,  and  he  was  dreadfully  distressed  at 
the  idea  that  they  would  be  burdened  with  this  debt,  the  amount 
of  which  he  had  only  ascertained  a  few  days  ago.  I  told  him  at 
once  that  his  debts  were  paid,  and  oh !  how  happy  I  felt.  He 
thanked  me,  and  I  thanked  him  for  the  happiness  he  had  given 
me.  What  it  was  to  hear  him  say  that  an  enormous  load  was 
taken  off  his  breast.     I  assure  you  it  was  a  great  joy !     But  he 
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kept  on  repeating  'that  he  had  been  too  bokl,  and  that  it  was 
only  his  illness  which  had  made  him  speak.'  On  the  other  hand, 
I  went  on  saying  that  we  all  had  one  Father,  and  were  all  breth- 
ren ;  and  when  I  told  him  to  sleep  well,  he  smiled  at  me  in  a 
way  which  implied  he  could  sleep  well  now. 

"To-morrow  I  shall  take  him  the  money  after  my  beloved 
seven  o'clock  Mass.  He  U  not  d  e  to-n  „ht,  but  I  do  so  long 
to  give  it  him.  I  can  hear  1  n  cou|,h  n^  no  v  t  My  window  is 
open,  and  I  can  see  the  light  I  s  room  from  here.  Oh  I  I 
think  it  was  Albert  wl  o  brought  us  to  tl  s  lodging,  to  be  here 
exactly  on  the  29W  of  J  le  Tl  s  dee  1  h^s  been  a  great  bless- 
ing from  God,  and  I  had  such  pleasant  thoughts  as  I  sat 
at  work  this  evening.  After  such  joy  as  that  it  is  impossible  for 
several  hours  to  be  sad.  I  feel  nothing  but  faith  and  love. 
How  sweet  is  tlie  tie  of  Catholic  brotherhood !  The  whole  scene 
in  his  room  yesterday  and  to-day  was  so  serene  and  peaceful. 
The  sun's  rays  fell  on  his  bed  through  the  green  blinds,  and  there 
were  a  piano  and  some  flowers  in  the  little  white  cheerful  room. 
There  is  somethijig  particularly  solemn  about  a  priest's  death. 
Ho  wrote  to  his  father  and  mother  to-day.  I  do  hope  they  will 
come  in  time." 

"Wadnssday.July  4th. 

"  I  took  the  money  to  the  sick  man  this  morning.  Imagine 
the  happiness  I  felt  when  I  saw  the  look  of  joy  in  his  eyes,  and 
heard  him  say  that  a  great  weight  had  hem  taken  from  his  mind, 
and  that  he  had  skpt  several  hours  during  the  night.  When  I  told 
him  how  glad  I  was  that  I  happened  to  be  here,  he  answered  that 
it  had  indeed  been  a  blessing  to  him.  He  had  been  in  such 
great  trouble,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  God  had  sent  an 
Angel  to  help  him.  He  said  it  quite  simply,  and  in  this  case  I 
could  acquiesce  in  what  he  said ;  for  Angels  are  only  the  mes- 
sengers of  God,  and  I  have  evidently  been  His  messenger. 
What  good  it  does  one  !  It  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  been 
happy  enough  to  assist  a  priest  just  at  this  time.     Last  year  it 

was  Mons.  L- ,  and  this  year  this  poor  consumptive  young 

man.  I  like  so  much  to  help  consumptive  people,  especially  on 
their  death  beds,  and  I  had  prayed  so  much  to  have  some  really 
good  work  sent  me  to  do  on  Albert's  anniversary.  Send  this 
letter  to  our  good  and  holy  friend  [the  Abb^  Gerbet],  for  I  can- 
not write  it  twice  over,  and  I  should  like  him  to  know  the  plea- 
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sure  I  have  had.  I  get  blessings  whenever  I  can,  the  other  day 
one  from  an  old  woman  who  was  dying,  from  whona  I  heard  near- 
ly the  same  words  which  the  Abb^  quoted:  '  To  sitffer  is  not  to 

Alexandrine  left  Isdil*  before  her  mother,  and  took  a  little 
journey  alone,  which  she  speaks  of  in  the  following  letters  : 

ALEXANDRINE   TO    EUGENIE. 

■'  Salzburg,  July  !olh,  rSjS. 

"  I  am  trpng  to  write  to  you,  my  darling  sister,  while  my  hair 
is  being  done,  for  1  am  so  hurried.  I  have  a  thousand  things 
after  my  own  heart  to  see  in  this  dear  town,  and  I  am  going  to 
set  out  again  this  evening  and  travel  all  night  to  rejoin  Mamma 
on  the  road  to  Vienna.  I  left  her  yesterday  at  Ischl,  from  whence 
she  will  start  to-day  for  Prague.  1  am  surprised  to  have  been 
able  to  like  anything  as  much  as  I  did  Ischl,  and  to  have  become 
so  attached  to  a  new  place,  but  this  comes  from  that  spirit  of  Ca- 
tholic unity  which  makes  us  care  as  mnch  for  everything  within 
its  bounds  as  we  do  for  what  we  have  always  loved.  Long  after 
I  am  dead,  prayers  will  be  said  at  Ischl  for  Albert  and  Ms  wife, 
and  the  good  peasants  in  these  mountains  are  sure  that  she  will 
never  leave  off  her  mourning  for  him.  It  often  happens  in  this 
life  that  we  seem  to  feel  most  attachment  to  things  just  as  we  are 
about  to  lose  liiem,  and  thus  the  last  days  at  Ischl  were  those  I 
enjoyed  the  most:  .so  much  indeed  as  quite  to  surprise  me.  I 
was  sorry  to  leave  these  holy  poor  people,  and  also  some  excel- 
lent priests  I  knew  there.  At  the  last  moment  I  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Archbisliop  of  Vienna,  and  I  was  sorry  not  to  see 
more  of  him.  He  is  a  most  kind  and  venerable  man,  full  of  gen- 
tleness and  earnest  faith.  He  is  very  old,  but  his  face  is  still 
beautiful.  After  some  comffirting  words,  he  gave  me  his  blessing. 
His  voice  was  full  of  emotion,  and  I  felt  such  reverence  for  him, 
that  it  did  me  good  to  kneel  at  his  feet,  and  to  feel  his  hands 
resting  on  my  head.  After  writing  so  far,  my  dearest,  I  received 
your  letter.  You  talk  delightfully,  my  darling,  and  say  things 
which  give  me  great  pleasure ;  but  don't  you  know  perfectly  well, 
Eugenie,  that  there  was  nothing  worth  speaking  of,  in  what  I  did 
for  that  young  priest,  except  the  happiness  it  gave  me  ?  Don't 
you  know  that  it  would  cost  me  more  at  any  time  to  refrain  from 
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saying  a  hasty  word  than  to  give  tliree  Iiundred  francs  ?  and  rliat 
I  find  it  much  easier  to  tire  inyseLf  out  by  wallting  to  see  a  poor 
person  tlian  to  feel  charitably  towards  tliose  whom  I  do  not  liiie  ? 
It  amuses  me  to  hear  that  Mde.  de  Miin  is  amazed  at  timid  me 
doing  such  bold  things.  What  would  she  say  if  she  knew  that 
being  here  alone  to-day,  I  asked  and  obtained  an  audience  of 
the  Archbishop,*  without  a  letter  of  recommendation,  or  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  to  my  great  delight  I  am  going  to  see  him.  I 
am  afraid  of  worldly  people,  because  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  full 
of  vanity,  and  dread  their  criticisms,  but  priests  do  not,  or  at  least 
ought  not  to  criticise,  and  then  it  gives  me  so  much  pleasure  to 
see  a  priest,  or  anyone  living  only  for  the  next  world,  that  it 
makes  mc  overcome  my  shyness.  I  admire  the  virtues  of  this 
yoting  prelate,  for  he  owes  liis  high  dignity  to  his  personal  cha- 
racter. He  is  now  only  tTventy-eight,  and  has  been  Archbishop 
for  two  years.  Vou  know  that  I  am  going  to  Kirchberg,  or  near 
it,  this  day  week.f  to  see  your  father  and  your  good  aunt  De 
Elacas,  who  has  written  me  a  very  kind  letter.  Fortunately  it  is 
on  the  road  from  Vienna  to  Prague,  You  see  I  do  plenty  of 
these  kind  of  things,  in  spite  of  those  cruel  attacks  of  shyness 
from  which  I  suffer  so  much,  and  which  I  must  overcome.  I  very 
much  approve  of  the  collection  you  are  making.  There  is  more 
merit  in  tliat  effort  than  in  giving  thousands  of  francs  of  one's 
own.  It  is  conquering  human  respect  for  the  love  of  God.  I 
shall  be  reduced  to  this  kind  of  almsgiving  myself  for  the  pre- 
sent, for  prudence  will  not  allow  me  to  give  anything  to  the  poor 
till  next  month,  and  I  shall  be  in  still  greater  straits  if  I  do  what 

I  sliould  like  to  do  for  those  dear  friends ;  that  is,  if  I  put  out 
to  interest  eiglit  hundred  francs  to  accumulate  for  their  benefit. 
But  for  several  years  it  will  be  very  tiresome.  I  shall  have  to 
call  upon  your  purse." 

"9  o'clock  in  IhQ  evening. 

H       I  am,  my  dearest,  just  come  in  from  innumerable  expe- 

I I  nd  resting  myself,  as  I  am  going  to  start  immediately  to 
J        M      ma  to-morrow  morning.     I  will  tell  you  about  Salz- 

bur         d     thousand  other  things  from  Vienna.    God  bless  you," 


«xiled  toyal  ^inily  of  Fiance,  wben  th 
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"Vienna,  July  ajlh,  1S38. 

"  My  Dakling — You  praise  me  so  much  that  it  is  quite  a 
scandal.  Still  I  cannot  help  hking  to  know  that  you  tliink  well 
of  me,  for  in  spite  of  my  vanity  the  praises  of  the  whole  world 
would  give  me  very  little  pleasure  without  your  approval.  I  do 
not  like  this  place.  Large  towns  are  not  to  my  taste,  especially 
before  I  have  got  into  my  own  groove.  I  have  none  of  my  Isch! 
pleasiu-es  here  ;  no  poor  people  to  brighten  my  life — no  priests  to 
spealc  to,  and  the  house  is  always  full  of  shopmen.  That  odious 
languor  and  heaviness  is  beginning  to  steal  upon  me." 

"  Here  I  am  at  Prague,  a  most  interesting  city  in  interesting 
Bohemia,  but  it  seems  very  odd  to  find  myself  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  people  speaking  a  language  I  cannot  understand — I 
might  as  well  be  in  Spain,  for  the  Bohemians  do  not  understand 
a  word  of  German,  I  shall  write  to  your  mother  all  the  details 
of  my  visit  to  Kirchberg,  and  wiil  only  tell  you  that  I  set  oiF 
alone  on  Saturday  from  Vienna,  and  am  still  in  amazement  at  all 
I  did  and  saw.  You  can  imagine  how  pleased  I  was  to  see  your 
father  and  Fernand  again,  and  our  good  aunt  Blacas.  And  then 
all  those  I  found  there.*  Fancy  my  arriving  without  having  had 
time  to  change  even  my  gown  or  stockings,  or  hardly  to  arrange 
my  hair.  It  was  all  so  sudden,  that  I  was  obliged  to  put  my 
vanity  in  my  pocket  I  thought  it  all  very  interesting,  and  every- 
one was  so  good  and  kind  to  me,  that  I  am  still  quite  touched 
when  I  look  back  to  my  visit.  My  mother  is  come,  and  your 
father  spent  some  hours  with  her,  after  which  he  went  away,  and 
left  Fernand  with  me  for  a  few  days,  which  is  pleasant,  for  I  am 
very  fond  of  liim  ;  all  this  time  he  has  been  writing  me  such  nice 
dear  letters.  We  are  afraid  my  brother  Alexander  will  not  be 
here,  as  we  had  hoped ;  but  Putbus  is  coming,  and  only  think 
who  else  ? — the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Rauzan  !t  Fernand  pro- 
fesses great  admiration  for  the  Duchess,  and  you  know  the  Duke 
is  an  old  friend  of  ours.  I  have  not  a  moment  more.  You  know 
how  I  love  you." 

Alexandrine's  visit  to  Kirchberg  was  thus  described  by  Euge- 
nie : — "  Just  fancy  how  our  Alex  made  her  entry  into  the  Cha- 
teau de  Kirchberg.     Shy  people  are  always  those  who  take  the 

*  TlK^fainilYnfCtaiicsX. 

1  CLiLi.!  dc  Duras,  clauehler  of  Ibe  well-kiio™  Uuchessc  de  Dunis. 
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bull  by  tlie  liorns.  You  know  that  my  aunt  was  to  have  met  her 
five  miles  from  the  chateau,  but  when  Alexandrine  got  there,  she 
found  no  one.  Upon  which,  without  Julian  or  Constance,  she 
got  into  a  kind  of  cart,  with  a  great  travelling-bag  in  her  hand, 
and  her  bonnet  all  crooked,  as  it  so  often  is.  In  this  way  she 
made  her  appearance  at  the  chateau,  where  she  was  received  by 
my  aunt  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  immediately  presented 
to  all  the  royal  family  I  After  staying  there  about  two  hours,  she 
started  again  to  return  to  her  mother.  Poor  darling  I  Cannot 
you  see  her  driving  up  in  the  cart,  with  her  hair  flying  about  ? 
With  her  shyness  exposed  to  such  a  trial,  how  distressing  it  must 
have  been.  I  have  no  fears  as  to  the  effect  she  produced,  for 
she  pleases  everybody  everywhere,  no  matter  in  what  dress  or 
under  what  circumstances.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cordiality 
of  her  reception.     There  had  been  indeed  a  great  desire  to  see 

It  was  during  this  stay  at  Prague  that  Alexandrine's  visit  to 
Korsen  was  again  put  off.  She  left  her  mother,  therefore,  about 
tlie  middle  of  August,  and  as  her  brother.  Count  Alexander 
d'Alopeus,  had  not  been  able  to  go  to  Prague  as  she  had  hoped, 
she  went  to  stay  with  him  at  the  Hague,  where  he  was  secretary 
of  the  liussian  Legation.     From  there  she  wrote  to  Eugenie : — 

ALEXANDRINE  TO   EUGENIE. 

"Ths  Hague,  August  34*,  1B33. 

"  My  dear  SrsTER—Eehold  m      t  tl      H  01  d      f      ft 

the  perils  of  the  Rhine.*    I  h  d       AJ  1  ai 

who  came  to  Rotterdam  tontm        I  t        fpt 

horses  at   the   inn,  to  go  on  t     tl      Haj,  1 

knocked  at  the  door,  and  Ale       d  did 

with  such  deep  feeling  and  aftt        thtl  qtt      hd 

After  we  had  sat  down  to  talk  I  ih  t  h      1 11  t       bl    1       d 

tried  to  hide  it,  as  if  it  were     g      t        k  P        d       b  o- 

ther,  he  loves  me  very  much,  d  )Gdwdl  f  11 
his  kindness  !    I  am  so  glad  Itktl]  yfh      al  d 

that  I  can  stay  with  him  tlie  wh  I  k      E  t    t       p      f  I  t 

me  to  find  a  number  of  acquai  t  h         h  m  t      mp      bl 

to  avoid  ;  while  at  Paris  I  would  not  even  go  into  your  mother's 
drawing-room.     I  shall,  however,  refuse  all  invitations,  and  must 

*  A  viobnL  9tDim  liad  cume  on  when  &be  was  ia  llie  Eteamboat, 
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therefore  decline  even  a  little  family  party  at  Mons.  Maltitz's, 
my  brother's  first  attache,  and  that  old  friend  of  ours  I  told  you 
of,  who  became  a  Catholic  at  the  time  of  my  father's  death.  My 
dearest,  about  that  change  in  my  dress  which  Mamma  so  urged 
upon  me  at  Prague, — I  promised  her  to  wear  white  collars  and 
caps,  which  she  said  looked  better  and  were  more  economical ; 
— this,  however,  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  her,  as  she  thought  them 
almost  as  melancholy  as  the  black  ones.  She  wanted  to  per- 
suade me  to  wear  silk  and  grey  tilings.  Poor  Mamma !  She 
would  like  miperceptibly  to  draw  me  back  into  the  world  again. 
I  do  not  like  to  annoy  her,  but  she  does  not  know  what  effect 
even  that  little  word  grey  had  upon  me.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  ar- 
rive at  Lumigny  as  I  am,  but  please  to  get  me  some  white  collars, 
the  deepest  mourning  you  can  find,  and  let  them  be  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  the  least  smart-looking  possible.  I  hope  to  be 
there  to-morrow  week,  that  is  on  Saturday,  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber; but  it  will  be  late — perhaps  not  till  the  evening.  Pray  for 
me  and  Mamma  and  ray  brothers.  Ah !  dearest,  how  pleasant 
it  will  be  to  see  you  again  ! " 

Whilst  Alexandrine  was  at  the  Hague  with  one  of  her  brotliers, 
she  went  through  much  suffering  on  account  of  the  other.  I 
shall  briefly  state  the  circumstances,  as  they  are  connected  witli 
an  incident  which  occurred  during  this  journey.  Some  after- 
dinner  frolic  which  had  taken  place  at  an  officers'  mess  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  which  Count  Feodore  d'Alopeus  had  been  con- 
cerned, had  drawn  down  severe  military  punishment  on  all  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  it.  Count  Fdodore  was  sent  to  the  Cau- 
casus, deprived  of  his  rank  of  officer,  and  for  several  years  was 
made  to  undergo  in  that  humiliating  position  all  the  hardships 
of  the  dreadful  war.  In  time,  however,  his  irreproachable  con- 
duct and  great  bravery  not  only  obtained  his  pardon,  but  also 
the  Emperor's  favor,  which  after  his  return  from  exile  was  evinced 
in  a  marked  manner.  But  in  1838,  when  Alexandrine  was  in 
Germany,  her  brother  was  still  undergoing  the  full  rigor  of  his 
sentence,  and  she  had  thought  of  going  to  Toplitz,  where  the 
Russian  Emperor  then  was,  to  solicit  hiS  pardon  in  person.  She 
remembered  that  when  at  sixteen  she  had  broken  off  a  marriage 
arranged  for  her  at  St,  Petersburg,  and  had  theieby  incurred  the 
ill-will  of  many  persons  both  at  Court  and  in  the  town,  the  Em- 
peror had  lent  her  his  fatherly  support      She  still  bore  in  mind 
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that  on  a  certain  day,  in  the  gardens  of  Tsarsltoe-Selo,  where 
she  had  last  seen  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  and  in  al!  the  splendors  of  that  majestic  beauty  which 
added  so  much  to  the  prestige  of  sovereign  power,  he  had  taken 
her  hand,  kissed  it,  and  placed  it  in  her  mother's,  saying  these 
■words  to  Madame  d'Alopeus,  which  Alexandrine  had  often 
thought  of  since,  "  Promise  me  she  shall  never  marry  any  one 
against  her  inclination."*  This  recollection  strengthened  her 
desire  to  seek  the  Emperor  and  implore  his  mercy ;  she  could 
not  feel  afraid  of  a  sovereign  whose  image  was  associated  in  her 
remembrance  with  everything  most  attractive  and  kind.  But 
twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  then ;  dark  clouds  had  obscured 
the  brightness  of  that  dawn,  much  gloomy  resentment,  and  many 
a  bitter  prejudice  had  taken  hold  of  that  once  noble  heart,  and 
the  mournful  consequences  of  absolute  power  had  worked  sad 
changes  in  one  who  at  the  outset  of  his  reign  had  showed  him- 
self fill!  of  moderation  and  generosity.  Alexandrine  was  advised 
by  a  friend  not  to  present  herself  before  the  Emperor,  who  was 
irritated  against  her  both  on  account  of  her  marriage  and  her 
change  of  religion.  Still,  Albert  was  the  son  of  a  man  whom  he 
had  always  taken  pleasure  in  calling  his  friend,  and  to  whom  he 
had  given  proofs  of  his  friendship  and  interest  which  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  his  children.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected 
that  Alexandrine's  marriage  could  have  criminated  her  in  tlie 
Emperor's  eyes,  or  that,  as  she  had  been  brought  up  a  Lutheran, 
her  conversion  could  offend  him  as  much  as  if  she  had  left  the 
Russo-Greek  Church,  of  which  he  was  the  head.  But  the  French 
Revolution  of  1S30,  and  that  in  Poland  which  succeeded  it,  had 
excited  in  this  monarch  the  most  violent  antipatl  y  t  tl  F  n  h 
and  to  Catholicism.     The  two  leading  acts  of  Al  I  Id" 

went  in  direct  opposition  to  both  those  feeling        d  h  d  tl 
fore  awakened  In  the  Emperor's  mind  a  keen  r        t        t     h    h 
the  weak  part  of  his  character  led  him  to  sho  1  t    th 

helpless  and  obscure  as  to  those  high  in  powe       H    \  d 

one  of  the  characteristics  of  generosity ;  he  tnew  how  to  resist 
the  strong,  but  he  never  thought  of  sparing  the  weak. 

Alexandrine  did  not,  therefore,  execute  her  plan,  and  went  on 
sti'aight  to  the  Hague  ;  but  my  father,  who  was  then  at  Toplitz, 
and  had  frequent  occasion  to  see  the  Emperor,  one  day  broached 
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the  subject  which  Alexandrine  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  spolse 
of  her  great  wish  to  have  come  in  person  to  solicit  her  brother's 
pardon.  But  at  the  very  first  word,  the  Emperor  fi-owned,  and 
said,  "  The  Brineess  Lapoukhyn  is  very  unfortunate  in  her  chil- 
dren /"  With  some  quickness,  my  father  reminded  the  Empe- 
ror that  Alexandrine  was  his  own  daughter-in-law,  and  asked  if 
he  looked  upon  her  marriage  as  a  misfortune  ?  "  No,  no,"  the 
Emperor  instantly  replied,  "  it  is  not  that,"  and  he  added  some 
flattering  expressions  about  Alexandrine.  "But"  he  continued, 
"I  detest  these  changes  of  religion.  They  are  brought  ahout  by 
priests,  and  Icannot  endure  them."  My  father  immediately  an- 
swered, "Would  the  Emperor  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  if 
my  daughter-in-law  had  joined  the  Greek  Church  ?"  At  these 
words,  the  Emperor  reddened  with  anger,  and  cutting  my  father 
short,  exclaimed,  "  Enough  of  this,  my  dear  Count ;  do  not  let 
us  have  a  controversial  discussion."  He  abruptly  changed  the 
conversation,  and  it  was  never  possible  to  allude  to  the  subject 
again,* 

Alexandrine  remained  a  little  while  with  her  brother,  and  be- 
fore leaving  the  Hague,  she  wrote  me  the  following  lines ; — 

"  Pauline — I  have  not  even  time  to  write  to  you.  The  world 
is  like  glue,  and  we  like  poor  insects  with  a  hundred  legs,  who, 
while  they  are  getting  one  foot  free,  are  fastened  down  by  all  the 
rest,  and  if  we  loosen  ourselves  on  one  side,  we  are  caught  again 
on  the  other.  Being  absent  from  our  friends  is  one  of  the  most 
tiresome  imperfections  of  this  life.  Only  think  that  I  have  never 
yet  had  an  answer  from  you  to  my  letter  from  Ischl,  in  which  I 
told  you  of  my  finding  Mamma  there,  and  now  I  have  parted 
from  her  again  1  Ah  !  pray  for  Mamma,  do  me  this  kindness, 
and  God  will  reward  you.  You  describe  things  so  well,  as 
usual,  in  your  last  letter,  and  understand  exactly  what  suits 
me,  and  in  what  way  I  can  still  find  pleasure  in  life.  I  shall 
answer  your  dear  letters  at  Lumigny,  where  I  shall  have  a  little 
quiet  time  to  myself.  You  know  that  Mamma  was  most  kind  to 
me,  but  after  hesitating  a  long  time,  she  would  not  accept  my 
offer  of  going  to  Koreen.  She  dreads  a  Russian  winter  for  me, 
but  she  would  like  me  to  go  to  Korsen  in  the  spring,  with  Alex- 
ander, by  sea  from  the  Hague  to  Petersburg.  Pray  that  I  may 
not  have  reason  to  repent  agreeing  to  her  suggestion,  whicli  had 

*  The  desired  ftivor  was,  however,  voluntarily  granted  a  liltle  lime  atbtuv^ds. 
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enabled  me  to  return  to  France  as  I  wished.  I  parted  with  her 
at  Prague  on  the  izth  of  August,  with  a  sorrow  as  great,  or  ra- 
ther greater  than  ever.  We  both  started  at  the  same  time,  and  I 
came  to  Dresden  with  Putbus.  I  left  Dresden  alone  on  the 
evening  of  the  Assumption,  after  being  present  at  the  mag- 
nificent service,  and  hearing  the  famous  choir.  At  Leipzig  I 
had  the  great  joy  of  seeing  Pauline  the  First  for  some  hours."* 

EUGENIE  TO  PAULINE. 

"  Lumigny,  SeplembH  isf.  j8j«. 

"  I  am  in  momentary  expectation  of  Alexandrine's  arrival. 
Every  crack  of  a  whip,  and  every  sound  of  cart-wheels,  makes 
me  jump.  These  are  the  moments  that  I  have  always  thought 
make  up  for  the  sufferings  of  separation.  I  know  few  feelings  so 
pleasant  as  that  of  expecting  some  one  we  love.  When  will  you 
give  me  this  pleasure,  you,  very  dearest  of  all  ?  Ah !  my  own 
Pauline,  when  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
tell  you  this  evening  before  1  go  to  bed,  that  our  third  sister  is 
arrived — or  if  not  this  evening,  it  must  be  to-morrow.  What 
joy!  Yes,  there  are  great  joys  in  this  poor  world;  transient 
ones,  but  often  very  bright.  I  have  been  arranging  her  room — 
that  little  room  you  know  so  well ;  and  I  have  put  in  it  a  quan- 
tity of  flowers,  a  black  straw  bonnet  I  had  made  for  her,  and  a 
little  white  muslin  cap  with  a  plain  black  ribbon  ;  all  those  little 
preparations  which  are  tokens  that  we  expect  a  beloved  friend. 
My  darling,  it  ought  to  be  your  turn  now.  Com.e,  do  come  soon  I 
I  am  going  to  bed,  and  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you — she  is  not  yet 

"  Sunday. 

"  It  is  twelve  o'clock,  and  she  has  not  arrived.  Paztensa ! 
But  I  shall  be  very  much  vexed  if  she  does  not  come  this  even- 
ing, as  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Paris  to  see  Emma,  whom  I  have 
not  seen  for  six  months,  and  who  cannot  come  here  just  now  on 
account  of  her  poor  sister  Caroline,!  who  is  in  a  hopeless  State. 
The  Abb^  Gerbet  has  done  her  (Caroline)  immense  good.  We 
all  know  what  it  is  to  hear  him  speak  of  Heaven,  and  can  ima- 
gine what  it  must  be  to  any  one  just  about  to  depart  from  this 
world."  \ 
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"  I  was  obliged  to  leave  home  williout  seeing  Alexandrine,  and 
to-day  I  hear  that  she  arrived  about  two  hours  after  I  had  left, 
which  you  must  allow  was  vexatious.  I  am  sorry  to  have  missed 
that  welcome  sound  of  the  horses'  bells,  the  rattle  of  the  wheels, 
the  joy  of  rushing  into  the  arms  of  the  darling  traveller.  I  have 
heard  from  her,  and  now  at  least  she  is  at  Lumigny  quite  well, 
and  to-morrow  I  shall  see  her.  Dear  Pauline,  why  are  you  not 
here  to  share  our  joy  ?" 

"Lumigny,  Scptenibet  8lh,  1S38. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  send  off  this  letter  from  Paris,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  bring  it  here.  You  have  heard  from  my  mother  all 
about  Alexandrine's  arrival.  What  joy  it  was  to  kiss  her,  and 
clasp  her  in  my  arms !  She  is  just  the  same  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly as  when  she  went  away,  with  the  exception  of  the  little 
change  in  her  collar  and  cap,  which  are  only  rather  less  pretty 
than  when  they  were  black.  Good-bye.  God  be  blest  for  giving 
us  happiness  in  this  world,  without  depriving  us  of  that  which 
will  be  eternal  I" 

ALEXANDRINE  TO   PAULINE. 

"Lumigny,  Ssplemlierstli. 

"  I  must  write  you  a  line.  I  still  feel  a  kind  of  surprise  at  find- 
ing myself  here.  All  changes  I  think  more  or  less  astonish  me. 
This  ought  to  assist  our  faith.  If  we  can  scarcely  believe  in  de- 
partures and  returns,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  realize  the  immense  change  from  time  to  eternity.  You 
see,  dearest,  that  I  still  indulge  in  my  favorite  metaphysical  dis- 
quisitions. I  am  always  so  giad  that  you  also  like  to  look  at 
things  in  this  way.  Think  of  my  being  at  Lumigny,  expecting 
Eugenie.  Is  it  not  strange  ?  How  little  we  know,  even  in  the 
smallest  matters,  what  course  things  will  take  !  How  many  Kttle 
vexations  are  mixed  up,  too,  with  our  joys !  It  was  a  real  disap- 
pointment to  poor  Eugenie  to  miss  the  sound  of  my  carriage  driv- 
ing up  to  the  door,  and  I  also  was  much  damped  when,  in  the 
height  of  my  delight  at  arriving,  I  heard  that  she  had  left  the 
house  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before.  And  now  it  is  I,  with 
your  mother  and  Olga,  who  am  going  to  meet  her.  This  disap- 
pointment reminded  me  of  what  I  had  felt  at  Boury  on  the  night 
you  arrived  there.  My  heart  was  beating  with  joy,  and  I  was 
dying  to  throw  my  arms  round  your  neck,  but  we  had  to  sup- 
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press  our  tears,  kisses,  and  everything  not  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  Mde,  de  Mun." 

EUGENIE  TO  PAULINE. 

"  Lumigny,  September  ijlh,  183S. 

"  Adrian  has  been  ill,  I  felt  afraid  that  God  was  going  to  with- 
draw from  me  the  blessing  which  1  indeed  promise  every  day  to 
resign  without  murmuring ;  but,  alas !  when  I  examined  myself 
yesterday  to  see  how  I  should  make  the  sacrifice,  I  found  myself 
exceedingly  weak.  How  wonderful  that  is  !  A  year  ago  I  held 
very  little  to  this  world,  and  though  I  loved  you  all  with  a  great 
and  tender  love,  I  looked  upon  death  as  a  short  and  insignificant 
evil.  I  neither  believed  in  happiness  nor  in  misery,  because  they 
are  both  fleeting,  and  six  months  have  sufficed  to  revive  my 
faith  in  happiness,  and  to  teach  me  that  the  loss  of  it  is  a  sacri- 
fice worthy  of  God's  acceptance.  Ah !  these  two  days'  anxiety 
have  shown  me  how  changed  I  ara,  and  it  is  altogether  a  new 
feeling  to  be  so  attached  to  earth." 

"Oclobernth. 

"Adrian  is  well  again,  and  now  a  word  about  myself.  Last 
Wednesday  I  was  not  allowed  to  write  to  you,  they  are  so  afraid 
I  should  tire  myself.  I  am  to  be  kept  in  cotton,  for  the  hope  of 
a  whole  kingdom  is  not  hailed  with  greater  joy  than  the  expected 
blessing  in  our  little  home.  It  is  the  one  idea  in  everybody's 
mind,  within  and  without  doors,  in  the  chateau  and  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  there  is  not  a  creature  that  does  not  tell  me  to  take 
care  of  myself  My  first  thought,  my  darling,  was  to  be  sorry  to 
possess  any  good  thing  which  you  are  deprived  of.  Oh  1  how 
much  greater  would  mine  be  if  you  were  equally  blessed,  my 
dearest  httle  sister,  so  long  and  fondly  beloved !  May  all  earthly 
joys  be  poured  upon  you,  and  Heavenly  ones  too.  I  am  very 
glad  you  have  got  a  pretty  house,  but  sorry  you  are  settled  there 
for  another  whole  winter.  I  hope,  at  least,  that  spring  will  bring 
you  back  again,  for  there  seem  to  be  so  many"  separations  before 
death.     There  are,  indeed,  too  many  of  them." 

"NoviniT>et3rd,  iSjB. 

"You  have  been  uneasy  about  me,  but  the  letters  you  have  by 
•this  time  received  must  have  quite  satisfied  you  as  to  my  inter- 
esting health.  I  am,  in  fact,  wonderfully  prosperous.  Will  it 
last?     Indeed,  I  hope  so.     I  cannot  but  think  God  intends  to 
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give  this  poor  father  and  mother  the  only  consolation  they  are 
willing  to  accept.  For  my  part,  I  am  resigned,  whatever  He 
sends,  and  I  pray  every  day  to  be  deprived  of  the  happiness  of 
having  a  child  rather  than  to  have  one  who  would  not  be  really 
a  Christian,  A  thousand  times  a  day  I  offer  that  little  soul  to 
God,  that  He  may  grant  it  His  love  at  the  same  time  as  He  gives 
it  life,  and  then  after  thinking  of  the  kind  of  beauty  I  wish  for 
the  soul,  I  think  also  of  the  beauty  I  desire  for  the  dear  little 
face.  I  confess  I  should  like  it  to  be  pretty,  and  to  have  eyes 
like  those  I  often  dream  of.  But,  however,  God  will  ordain  it  all, 
and  everything  He  does  is  well  done  ;  but  I  keep  pondering  over 
this  mystery  of  birth,  which  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  equal  to  it 
but  that  of  death  t  To  think  that  a  creature  will  be  who  now  is 
not ;  that  within  me  an  immortal  being  will  live,  and  that  this  soul, 
once  created,  can  never  perish.  In  all  this  there  is  surely  cause 
for  admiration  at  the  wonders  God  works !  We  shall  not  pro- 
bably stir  from  home  till  after  the  great  event ;  and  what  happi- 
ness it  would  be  if  you  could  be  all  assembled  here  before  the 
end  of  April !  And  then  \iyou  were  here  at  the  very  time  ;  you, 
whom  I  feel  so  much  to  want  in  all  the  important  moments  of 
my  life  !  May  God  grant  it,  for  there  is  no  joy  like  the  joy  of 
meeting !" 

Before  this  last  letter  had  been  written  Alexandrine  had  gone 
back  to  Boury  with  my  father,  mother,  and  Olga.  The  Abbe  Gerbet 
went  there  also,  and  stayed  some  time  witli  them.  He  had  just 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Rome,  as  he  thought,  for  six  or  eight 
months.  He  ended  by  remaining  there  ten  years.  Three  years 
later,  those  whom  he  left  at  Boury  met  him  in  Rome  at  a  time  of 
deeper  and  more  painful  trials  than  any  they  had  yet  gone 
through.  The  ChSteau  de  Boury  he  never  saw  again,  for  when, 
after  a  long  absence,  he  returned  to  France,  it  had  passed  into 
other  bands ;  and  there  remained  no  longer  on  earth  a  single 
one  of  those  souls  which  he  had  so  wisely  guided,  and  helped  for- 
ward on  their  way  to  that  eternal  Home  wliither  he  has  now  him- 
self followed  them. 

ALEXANDRINE  TO   EUGENIE, 

"  Here  I  am  again  in  this  dear  place  which  we  both  love  so  well. 
This  morning  I  went  to  the  cemetery,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
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1  had  left  it  but  the  evening  before.  To  go  away  from  that  spot 
is  what  feels  strange  to  me,  and  to  return  to  it  so  very  natural. 
I  am  so  at  home  there  with  that  dear  grave,  my  only  property 
and  my  garden  I  Well,  do  you  know  that  those  tender,  sweet 
feelings  were  followed  by  a  fit  of  vexation  when  I  saw  the  num- 
ber of  frightful  flowers  which  were  growing  about  it?  Nobody 
will  understand  that  it  is  only  some  particular  flowers  I  wish  to 
have  there,  and  only  in  certain  places.  For  instance,  in  a  spot 
where  I  had  desired  them  to  plant  nothing  but  roses,  I  found  a 
flower  that  I  hate,  and  where  there  ought  to  have  been  jessamine 
and  honeysuckle,  there  were  only  ugly  bushes.  I  shall  never  see 
it  quite  as  I  should  like,  for  probably  I  shall  never  be  here  in  the 
summer,  but  if  I  cannot  have  at  other  times  of  the  year  the  flow- 
ers I  like,  I  will  not  have  those  I  dislike.  I  pulled  up  myself 
those  hideous  yellow  flowers  1  Yesterday  all  Dangu  came  here. 
Olga  and  I  sang  the  Litany,  and  '  yesu  wte  siiss.'  Our  visitors 
seemed  very  much  pleased,  and  Olga  played  even  better  than 
usual.  That  dear,  dear  Chapel !  Oh  !  how  many  different  kinds 
of  memories  are  bound  up  with  poor  Boury  I  Thoughts  of  death, 
marriage,  friendship,  piety,  love  of  the  poor,  interesting  conversa- 
tions, and  innocent  jests.  In  short,  dear  Boury  is  quite  after  my 
own  heart !  I  get  on  admirably  with  Olga,  who  is  so  good  and 
pleasant  to  live  with.  Yesterday  I  exhibited  to  the  whole  party 
the  handkercliief  I  have  embroidered  for  her,  and  fliey  admired 
it  very  much.  Emma  sends  lier  love.  I  saw  her  and  her  mother 
on  Monday,  whicli  gave  me  pleasure,  for  I  love  them  both 
dearly." 

EUGENIE   TO   PAULINE, 

•'Lumisny.  November  91I1. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  what  nice  and  well-written  letters  I  get 
from  Olga,  full  of  sweet  pretty  little  thoughts.  She  gives  me  an 
account  of  her  life,  which  seems  to  be  well  and  usefully  occupied. 
She  has  taken  the  children's  classes  again  on  week-days,  and  on 
Sundays  she  assembles  the  young  women  of  eighteen  and  twenty, 
and  reads  to  them.  She  speaks  of  her  delight  in  ornamenting 
the  Chapel  with  flowers,  and  says  her  young  days  are  so  happy, 
tliat  she  shall  always  look  back  to  them  as  the  happiest  of  her 
life.  She  is  quite  right,  for  I  have  known  the  same  kind  of  hap- 
piness, and  I  can  testify  that  the  recollection  of  it  brightens  the 
thoughts  of  past  life.     But  there  are  few  girls  who  at  her  age 
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would  like  Lhis  sort  of  existence  as  much  as  our  good  little  sister ; 
and  it  touches  me  to  see  her,  so  young  and  so  pretty,  having  had 
no  great  troubles  in  her  life,  and  yet  preferring  such  simple  and 
holy  occupations  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 

"  My  Paulette,  how  much  I  love  you  I  I  feel  it  more  every 
day,  and  each  one  of  your  letters  shows  me  what  a  close  inti- 
macy there  is  between  us.  More  so,  I  think,  than  has  ever  been 
the  case  with  any  sisters.  Thank  God !  there  has  been  no  change 
in  this  respect ;  marriage,  separation,  different  modes  of  life,  noth- 
ing disturbs  this  strict  union.  You  have  been  such  a  good  and 
faithful  friend  to  me,  my  dear  sister,  and  I  hope  that  He  who  has 
watched  us  walking  hand  in  hand  here  below,  will  not  separate 
us  in  Heaven.  When  death  comes  before  us  in  a  sad  and  repul- 
sive form,  we  should  quickly  turn  our  eyes  to  that  glorious 
Home.  It  is  but  a  dark  passage  leading  to  boundless  light.  You 
will  understand  our  poor  father's  grief  His  friend,  the  Duke  of 
Fitzjames*  has  died  suddenly.  He  was  much  in  my  father's 
thoughts.  He  had  been  to  see  him  and  was  going  again.  He 
feels  it  very  acutely.  If  we  do  not  all  hold  ourselves  ready  it  is 
not  for  want  of  warning.  How  many,  both  young  and  old, 
among  those  we  have  known,  have  vanished  I  This  dear  Duke 
loved  us,  especially  you,  as  if  we  were  his  own  children.  As  he 
is  now,  we  trust,  in  a  place  of  hope,  Jet  us  pray  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul." 

ALEXANDRINE  TO   EUGENIE. 

"  My  head  aches  a  little  with  the  fatigue  of  entertaining  all  the 
visitors  who  came  this  morning.  I  could  not  say  much  to  the 
poor  Duchesse  de  Fitzjames.f  Only  to  look  at  her  made  me  cry, 
and  I  am  sure  she  knows  how  deeply  I  feel  for  her.  She  tries 
all  the  time  to  keep  back  her  tears,  but  can  never  long  restrain 
them ;  she  is  most  sweet  and  gentle,  occupies  herself  about  others, 
and  even  smiles  sometimes.  But  her  grief  is  one  of  the  very  great- 
est, so  unforeseen,  with  so  few  consolations,  and  she  loved  him  so 
devotedly !  It  will  be  terrible  for  her  to  go  back  alone  to  her 
house  in  Paris.  She  went  the  two  nights  she  was  here  to  night- 
prayers  in  the  Chapel ;  those  same  night-prayers,  during  which 
you  sang  on  one  occasion  the  hymn  :  '  Come,  Holy  Ghost,'  at  the 
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poor  Duke's  request.  When,  she  was  in  the  carriage  this  morn- 
ing I  kissed  her  hand,  and  said  we  should  pray  for  her  a  great 
deal.  She  answered  in  a  voice  stifled  with  tears :  'Pray  for  Aim  !' 
I  said  that  we  had  done  so  already,  and  all  of  you  also.  Do  pray 
for  him  most  earnestly," 

*'  Boury,  Dacsmbsr  Blh. 

"  C^sarine*  has  heen  here,  and  very  pleasant.  She  is  so  oblig- 
ing and  agreeable,  with  tastes  that  I  like,  and  talents  that  I  ad- 
mire. Your  father  had  at  first  wished  that  the  picture  she  had 
made  of  me  for  you  should  be  a  surprise,  but  afterwards  he  for- 
got this,  and  spoke  of  it  himself  to  Mons.  de  Mun,  without  en- 
joining secrecy.  I  should  have  rather  enjoyed  the  idea  of  send- 
ing you  the  parcel  without  your  having  the  least  idea  that  you 
would  find  your  old  sister's  face  withinside  of  it  Everybody  says 
it  is  like  me,  and  I  see  in  it  an  expression  which  pleases  me,  be- 
cause it  gives  the  idea  of  one  who  is  thinking  of  God,  and  of 
some  beloved  person.  Ci^sarine  has  a  most  charming  talent. 
She  wished  to  introduce  many  things  into  the  picture,  but  I 
would  have  my  dress  and  also  the  table  and  curtain  just  as  it 
is.f  Fancy  her  wishing  to  put  a  black  Jace  veil  on  my  head !  I 
would  not  hear  of  it,  and  I  am  afraid  she  thought  me  very  obsti- 
nate. Do  you  know  that  that  good  little  goose  of  sixteen,  Helen 
B — — ,  has  married  a  certain  Tricochet,  all  for  love,  and  without 
a  farthing?  She  was  so  determined,  that  she  would  have  run 
away  with  him,  and  the  Abbe  married  them  last  Saturday  just 
before  the  old  beadle's  burial,  so  that  the  sound  of  the  wedding 
fiddles  mingled  with  the  passing-bell.     This  is  positively  true." 

ALEXA^fDRINE  TO   PAULINE. 


"  My  dearest — I  was  waiting  for  a  letter  from  you  before  writ- 
ing. Your  letters  are  far  better  than  mine,  but  you  see  I  am  not 
good  at  writing,  I  always  find  that  to  tell  everything  takes  too 
much  time,  and  if  one  writes  at  ever  so  much  length  it  is  not 
enough,  and  further  explanations  are  generally  necessary.  But 
do  not  be  afraid.  I  shall  not  forget  any  of  the  little  things  we 
like  to  talk  over  together.     You  shall  hear  everything  about 


oe  &t  B^m,  Marquise  de  Catatnan.  It  ia  to  her  charmin 
only  for  A]eiandt?De'9  piclure,  which  U  mentioned  in  this 
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everything  when  we  meet,  and  it  will  be  as  it  was  the  last  time, 
we  shall  find  the  days  and  the  nights  too  short  for  all  we  have  to 
say.  I  do  not  at  all  despair  of  your  both  being  here  for  Eugtj- 
nie's  confinement.  God  grant  it !  The  day  after  to-morrow  the 
Abb^  will  have  been  gone  a  fortnight.  I  am  glad  he  goes  to 
Rome,  but  I  shall  be  still  more  glad  when  he  comes  back.  Poor 
.dear  Mamma  has  written  me  a  beautiful  letter.  She  thanks  me 
for  having  been  to  Communion  for  her  and  my  brothers,  and 
says  :  'She  hopes  it  will  be  accounted  to  them  as  if  they  had  received 
it  t/iemselves.'  She  always  writes  in  the  kindest  manner,  praising 
me  very  sweetly,  and  says  I  am  more  and  more  dear  to  her — I 
should  like  the  Emperor  to  see  her  letters.  But  you,  Pauline, 
must  not  praise  me  so  falsely.  How  dare  you  say  that  I  am  the 
most  unselfish  person  in  the  world,  when  I  have  made  even  to 
you  so  many  selfish  complaints?  And  then  if  you  knew  how  I 
love  to  be  comfortable  and  how  I  hate  mud  and  pain  !" 

EUGENIE  TO  PAULINE. 

•'  Luciigny,  December  iilli,  iSjS. 

"  I  am  spending  this  Advent  season  as  you  may  suppose  in  re- 
commending myself  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Then  will  come  that 
dear  Christmas-time  which  I  have  always  loved  so  much.  That 
holy  crib  that  I  always  think  of  with  such  joy !  Now  indeed 
more  than  ever  I  shall  go  there  in  spirit  and  lay  that  child  in 
the  manger  which  I  present  with  such  ardent  love  to  the  Divine 
Infant  Whom  it  will  worship  one  day  itself.  And  when,  five 
months  hence,  if  God  so  wills  it,  that  dear  infant  is  born  in 
Mary's  own  month,  may  I  not  hope  that  the  Divine  protection 
asked  before  its  birth  will  never  be  withdrawn?" 

"  Lum^y,  ChriEtmaa  Day,  iSjB. 

"You  have  heard  from  Mamma  of  Marie's*  death.  My  poor 
Marie !  How  terrible  this  blow  is  1  All  that  time  at  Lucca  and 
Rome  when  she  was  so  bright,  so  happy,  comes  back  to  my  mind 
with  such  tender  feelings  of  affection  for  her !  Death  is  not  sad 
because  of  Heaven,  but  still  this  vanishing  from  earth  is  dread- 
ful. She  suffered  mtensely  and  with  great  resignation.  No  one 
knows  beforehand  what  strength  will  be  given  in  the  tinie  of  trial 
when  it  comes  through  God's  will.  In  sending  it,  He  sends 
extraordinary  graces  to  bear  it.)    Marie  received  all  the  Last 
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Sacraments,  and  her  last  words  gave  me  the  sweet  and  com- 
forting assurance  tliat  she  died  witli  trust  and  hope." 

EUGENIE  TO   PAULINE. 

"  Liimlgnj,  January  Sth,iS3,. 

"Pauline,  I  was  numbering  up  the  other  day  in  my  mind  the 
blessings  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  me.  I  have  had  every 
kind  of  happiness.  First  and  foremost  I  was  born  a  Christian 
and  a  Catholic  ;  brought  up  in  pious  habits  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  spiritual  interior  joys.  I  have  had  parents  whose  sole  study 
has  been  to  make  their  children  happy ;  sisters  who  have  been 
"beloved  friends — a  true  friend  like  Alexandrine,  and  lastly  a 
good  husband  and  a  home  which  make  one  feel  even  after  the 
experience  of  all  those  previous  joys  that  now  for  the  first  time 
happiness  is  complete.  Well,  over  and  above  all  this  comes  the 
crowning  gift,  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  of  all  ties.  After 
having  learnt  what  it  is  to  be  the  happiest  of  daughters,  sisters, 
wives,  and  friends,  I  am  about  to  be  a  mother !  Has  any  one, 
my  own,  dear  Pauline,  ever  received  so  many  benefits  from  God  ? 
I  feel  what  an  immense  weight  of  gratitude  it  lays  upon  me,  and 
what  an  account  I  shall  have  to  give  in  return,  and  yet  when  I 
went  over  the  past  year  in  my  mind,  I  found  only  much  ingrati- 
tude to  set  against  this  great  debt.  My  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  I  felt  as  if  for  the  first  time  I  had  ever  made  a  firm  resolu- 
tion. It  was  that  this  whole  year  should  be  one  thanksgiving 
for  the  last,  and  in  all  my  words,  thoughts,  and  actions,  give 
thanks  for  the  benefits  I  have  received.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
am  now  trying  really  to  cure  my  faults.  Alas !  you  know  well 
what  dicy  are !  But  I  have  never  been  so  resolved,  so  in  ear- 
nest, or  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  doing  what  I  know  I 
ought.  I  feel  that  ingratitude  for  such  a  lot  as  mine  would  be  a 
fearful  sin,  and  that  I  shall  have  to  give  an  account  for  every- 
thing I  have  received.  God  tries  us  by  happiness  as  well  as  by 
sorrow,  and  in  neither  case  must  He  be  forgotten.  You  will  find 
me,  I  hope,  improved,  what  you  liked  in  nie  come  out,  and  what 
was  bad  corrected.     People  do  mend,  so  this  may  happen  even 

"  My  dear  sister,  here  are  four  pages,  for  which,  were  I  writing 
to  anyone  but  you,  I  should  have  to  apologise,  but  to  myeariiest 
and  best  friend  I  may  say  all  I  feel.    To-day,  I  thought  I  had 
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nothing  to  say,  and  I  have  filled  four  pages  1  Women  are  bom 
talkers.  If  our  mother  Eve  had  held  her  tongue,  we  should  be 
better  off  than  we  are." 

"Lumignj,  JaDUary  =glh,  1839. 

"  It  seems  wonderful.  A  year  ago,  my  trousseau  was  being 
exhibited,  and  now  I  am  looking  at  the  clothes  made  ready  for 
my  baby.  What  changes  in  one  year !  Who  would  have  fore- 
seen that  all  this  could  happen  and  my  inward  peace  remain  un- 
disturbed, I  was  for  a  long  time  afraid  it  would  not  be  so.  It 
is  only  since  the  last  two  or  three  months  that  my  heart  and  my 
head  are  in  tolerable  order.  I  do  not  waste  time  in  thinking 
what  I  can  do  for  Almighty  God,  but  I  try  every  day  to  do  the " 
small  things  He  requires  of  me,  knowing  that  efforts  to  overcome 
my  faults  are  more  pleasing  to  Him  than  fasts  and  hair-shirts. 
Ah  !  I  do  hope  I  may  become  good  and  love  Him  in  return  for 
His  goodness  I  Do  you  know  that  a  sister  of  Malibran's  has 
just  come  out,  who  has,  they  say,  the  same  kind  of  talent  ?  Will 
she  ever  equal  our  poor  Malibran,  whom  every  one  now  forgets  ? 
For  my  part  I  faithfully  say  the  De  Profundis  for  her ;  does  any- 
body else,  I  wonder,  tliink  of  praying  for  her  soul  ?  There  is 
nothing  which  so  much  saddens  the  thought  of  fame  as  the  obli- 
vion which  follows  death  I  I  have  begun  the  'Pkkwkk  Club.' 
It  kills  one  sometimes  with  laughter,  but  what  pathos  there  is  in 
the  story  of  that  miserable  actor,  with  which  it  opens.  The  mix- 
ture of  the  pathetic  and  the  horrible  gives  it  an  air  of  truth,  and 
it  affected  me  almost  to  tears.  The  idea  that  theie  can  be  real 
misery  of  that  kind  in  every  theatre,  will  pursue  me  whenever  I 
am  at  the  play.  To  think  of  the  bitter  tears  which  red  and 
white  paint  may  be  concealing,  would  be  enough  to  make  one 
repent  of  latighing.  Only  fancy  that  my  fatlier  m  law  questioned 
me  the  other  day  about  my  political  opinions  He  is  extremely 
surprised  that  my  father's  daughter  should  not  be  deeply  inte- 
rested in  public  affairs,  and  he  would  be  so  glad  if  1  would  talk 
politics  a  little.     What  am  I  to  do  !    Will  you  teach  me  ?" 

"LumiEny,  March  jand,  1839. 

"  While  making  preparations  for  the  birth  of  the  dear  little 
one,  who  will  soon,  we  hope,  appear,  I  do  not  forget  that  that 
moment  may  be  the  one  appointed  by  God  for  my  departure 
from  this  world,  and  I  prepare  for  that  also  as  much  as  I  can. 
I  have  arranged  all  my  letters,  for  I  like  everything  to  be  in 
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order,  both  in  ray  soul  and  my  mind,  I  liave  no  fears,  nor 
even  gloomy  thoughts,  about  that  time,  but  I  tell  myself  tliat 
many  people  do  die  then,  and  that  though  it  does  not  seem  pvo- 
bable  in  my  case,  I  must  nevertheless  be  prepared  ;  and  for  this 
end,  I  now  always  hear  Mass  with  that  intention,  and  trust  that 
God  will  grant  me  a  good  death.  Pray  for  me  to  live,  if  you 
like,  but  pray,  too,  that  I  may  die  well." 

Eugenie's  eldest  son  was  bom  on  the  aoth  of  April,  and  Alex- 
andrine wrote  me  the  news. 

ALEXANDRINE  TO   PAULINE. 

"Psris,  April  74*,  1S39. 

"My  Dearest  SKT¥.n.—77iiink  God!  These  are  the  first 
words  I  must  write !  You  have  not  had  to  bear  an  anxious 
suspense,  but  perhaps  the  news  will  be  a  surprise  to  you.  Eu- 
ge'nie  came  here  on  Saturday,  the  19th,  and  on  Sunday,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  her  child — Eugenie's  child — was  bom. 
The  sun  had  just  begun  to  gild  the  houses  opposite,  which  I 
thought  was  pretty.  It  was  on  Sunday,  and  you  will  see  what 
the  Gospel  for  the  day  was  : — '  When  a  woman  is  in  travail,  she  is 
sorrowful,  but  when  her  child  is  bom,  her  sorrow  is  turned  into  joy.' 
Everybody  was  struck  with  this.  The  Bishop  of  Meaux  happened 
to  be  here,  and  baptised  the  baby.  When  it  was  taken  to  dear 
Eugenie  afterwards,  she  said :  '  Now  God  may  take  it  back  if  He 
will.'  Before  this,  she  said  to  me  :  'Ah  !  I  bore  my  pains  very 
badly.  I  begged  the  Blessed  Virgin  that  my  sufferings  might 
cease,'  and  she  actually  reproached  herself  for  this.  Mons.  de 
Mun  was  at  Church  at  Lumigny  when  the  news  came.  The 
Cur^  gave  it  out  directly  after  Vespers,  and  immediately  the  Te 
Deum  was  sung.  I  love  this  baby  more  than  I  ever  expected  to 
do,  but  oh  1  Pauline,  the  birth  of  this  little  child,  which  gives  me 
so  much  joy,  and  whom  I  look  at  and  kiss  with  so  much  pleasure, 
makes  me  bitterly  feel  my  own  solitude.  I  am  so  useless  in  bodi 
-  these  families.  If  I  had  had  a  child,  things  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent, besides  the  immense  comfort  it  would  have  been  to  my- 
self. Before  Eugenie  was  married  she  said  sometimes ;  '  If  I  ever 
wish  to  marry  and  have  a  child,  it  is  that  I  might  give  it  to  you.' 
And  now,  on  the  contrary,  this  dear  little  thing  will  steal  away 
from  me  another  large  part  of  its  mother's  heart.     It  is  right,  it 
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ought  to  be  so,  but  it  is  not  the  less  dreary  for  me.    My  dearest, 
do  be  indulgent  to  my  complaints." 

"April  35th, — Good-morning  and  good-bye.  Euge'nie  is  going 
on  well,  thank  God !  and  I  am  less  sad." 

EUGENIE  TO  PAULINE, 

"  June  51I1,  ,839. 

"  My  Best-Loved  Pauline — I  must  only  write  one  word,  but 
it  will  be  with  my  own  hand  ;  it  is  so  long  since  1  have  written 
to  you.  Before  I  spealc  of  myself,  I  must  say  something  about 
your  last  letter,  and  the  delightful  news  it  contained.  Oh  I  what 
it  will  be  to  see  you,  to  have  you  at  Brussels,  so  near  us ;  and 
where  I  can  so  easily  go,  for  many  of  Adrian's  relations  live 
there,  and  are  always  asking  us  to  visit  them.  What  happiness 
it  will  be,  dear  Pauline,  to  put  my  little  child  into  your  arms.  It 
does  seem  so  extraordinary.  I  can  hardly  believe  he  really  ex- 
ists, even  while  I  am  looking  at  him,  and  kissing  him.  He  is  a 
darling,  and  I  think  wiU  be  pretty.  Farewell,  my  dear  sister,  I 
love  you  more  than  ever." 

ALEXANDRINE  TO  PAULINE. 

"Dear  Pauline — I  am  writing  to  you  while  Femand  is  sing- 
ing to  the  piano  something  so  pretty,  that  I  am  more  inclined  to 
listen  and  dream,  than  to  write  ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  during 
the  last  few  days,  I  have  felt  so  strongly  the  love  and  goodness 
of  God,  that  it  has  filled  me  with  joy.  Ah !  my  dear  sister,  let 
us  love  God,  and  all  those  we  love  in  Him  alone.  This  is  the 
way  to  be  happy.  Our  dear  Lord  is  good  thus  to  increase  my 
faith,  just  when  I  am  most  deprived  of  the  solace  of  friendship, 
I  took  leave  of  Montal  a  week  ago.  He  was  here  when  we 
heard  of  your  appointment  to  Brussels,  and  he  was  charmed, 
both  on  his  own  account,  as  on  ours.  My  dearest  darling,  is  it 
possible  that  you  will  be  here  in  a  few  weeks  ?  I  need  not  say 
how  the  thought  of  it  gladdens  my  heart.  No  ;  you  are  right,  it 
may  not  be  difficult  to  save  one's  soul,  but  perfection  is  another 
thing.  And  yet  my  dear  patron  Saint,  St.  Augustine,  said  :  'Love 
God,  and  do  what  you  please.'  Is  that  so  terrible  ?  Our  Lord 
teaches  us  also,  that  everything  is  comprised  in  the  love  of  God 
and  our  neighbor.  Let  us  always  aim  at  that,  and  we  shall  keep 
in  the  right  way,  and  need  not  repine  too  much  about  austerities. 
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Love  is  the  best  teacher,  and  shows  us  a  straiglit  road,  and  a 
pleasant  one,  too,  for  what  is  there  sweeter  than  love  ?  Love 
fulfils  the  law." 

ALEXANDRINE  TO   PAULINE. 

"B™ry,Jdyi7«,. 

"  I  have  just  received  your  dear  letter,  in  which  you  say  that 
our  story  edifies  you.  Dear  friend,  how  lovingly  j'ou  dwell  on 
that  story,  and  what  pleasant  things  you  say  about  it.  I  do 
thank  you  for  that.  You  cannot  think  how  much  good  it  does 
me  to  know  that  I  am  so  often  in  your  thoughts  ;  poor  liie,  who 
care  so  much  about  being  loved,  and  who  even  covet  a  very  high 
degree  of  affection.  But  I  think  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the 
29th  of  June.  You  know  I  was  here  alone,  without  Eugenie, 
without  your  mother,  and  in  bad  weather.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  wind  and  rain,  I  had  the  happiness  of  carrying  a  quantity  of 
flowers  to  Albert's  grave.  But  we  shall  be  able  to  talk  about  all 
that  when  you  are  here.  We  expect  a  letter  from  you  on  Satur- 
day, to  tell  us  something  about  your  coming." 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  Eugenie  went  to  Boury,  for  the  first 
time  since  her  marriage.  She  spent  some  happy  weeks  there, 
and  then  left  it  never  to  see  it  again.  On  her  return  home  she 
wrote  me  the  following  letter : — 

EUGENIE  TO  PAULINE. 

"LumiKny,  Aii£li9E  7lh,  1339. 

"  I  spent  a  delightful  time  at  Boury,  I  never  cared  for  it  so 
much,  never  felt  more  tender  love  for  our  beloved  parents,  and 
for  our  dear  brothers  and  sisters.  And  how  I  did  enjoy  that 
pleasant  kind  of  life,  and  the  Chapel,  now  quite  finished,  and  so 
pretty !  You  know  all  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  it ; 
the  greatest  hnprovement  I  think  is  the  tribune.  The  oi^an  and 
voices  sound  so  much  better  from  above.  But  you  will  soon  see 
it  all  yourself.  The  last  days  I  was  at  Boury,  that  thought  was 
always  in  my  mind.  I  wish  I  could  have  stayed  there  till  you 
arrived,  but  you  will  soon  come  here,  will  you  not,  my  Paulette? 
It  is  out  of  the  question  that  we  should  be  long  within  reach  of 
each  other  without  meeting.  The  very  thought  of  seeing  you 
makes  my  heart  beat ;  I  do  so  long  to  feel  your  anns  about  my 
neck.  Oh !  my  dear  people,  make  haste  to  set  out  and  to  get 
here  1" 
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"  Bourjr,  Oelober  9lh,  iSjg. 

"At  this  moment,  I  am  alone,  my  dear ;  yes,  alone  with  Julian 
in  this  laige  house,*  but  I  do  not  mind  it.  I  bear  these  solitary 
hours  better  than  I  used  to  do.  Just  after  tliey  went  away,  when 
I  was  sitting  alone  and  In  the  dark,  it  was  rather  melancholy. 
But  I  did  not  dwell  upon  it.  I  either  read,  or  write  our  story, 
and  when  I  am  doing  that,  six  hours  of  complete  solitude  do  not 
seem  to  me  long  e  o  gh  Tl  ese  recollections  have,  thank  God  I 
a  soothing  effect  po  ne  n  t  thstanding  the  suffering  mixed 
up  with  them,  and  the  Kjs  p^ss  away  witliout  weariness  with 
God  and  Albert.  I  ■^n  now  r  ting  the  account  of  our  early 
married  days,  and  t  en^  osses  e  to  such  a  degree  that  I  quite 
forget  what  is  go  ng  on  a  oun  1  ne,  and  live  my  past  life  over 
again.  Whatever  people  ay  say  I  think  imagination  is  a  most 
blessed  and  most  seful  qual  ty  t  is  like  a  magic  mirror.  When 
I  look  at  that  old  fam  Ij  journal  that  we  called  the  'newspaper,' 
it  touches  me  to  see  your  and  my  absent  brothers'  handwriting, 
and  I  say  to  myself;  'My  happiness  is  shattered,  but  there  still 
remain  dear  fragments  of  it,  which  I  would  fain  gather  round  rae, 
and  you  will  always  be  the  dearest  and  most  important  of  them 
all  to  me.  I  like  also  sometimes  to  play  on  the  oi^an,  when  I 
am  by  myself,  but  whether  I  am  in  my  own  room,  or  in  the  dear 
Chapel,  I  always  feel  glad  to  be  here  rather  than  at  Paris,  or 
Dangu.  I  like  die  melancholy  silence  of  this  place,  a  thousand 
times  better  than  the  noise  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  even 
more  wonderful  than  wrong  to  make  amusement  the  business  of 
life,  when  from  whatever  side  you  view  it,  life  is  so  sad  and  full 
of  suffering.  Do  not  suppose  I  would  banish  amusements  from 
our  earthly  existence,  Ey  no  means — if  Albert  had  lived  I 
should  have  taken  my  full  share  of  them,  and  been  just  as  strict 
a  Catholic  as  I  am  now.  But  I  want  amusement  to  be  the  re- 
creation, and  refreshment,  not  the  business  of  life,? 

I  have  now  reached  the  period  in  which  Olga  will  become 
more  prominent  in  these  memoirs.  She  was  now  about  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  it  is  time  to  describe  her  more  particularly,  or 
rather  to  let  her  describe  herself,  as  the  others  have  done.  I 
open  then  the  litde  journal  where  she  also  used  to  write  down  the 

*  Mr  molber  and  Olga  were  gone  out  on  a  kmI  in  the  neighborhood. 
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thoughts  occurring  to  her  mind,  and  the  little  incidents  of  her 
peaceful  days.  It  is,  no  doubt,  an  imperfect,  perhaps  a  childish 
record  ;  but  there  is  about  it,  I  tliink,  a  very  sweet  fragrance  of 
youtli  and  poetry,  with  a  piety  which  sometimes  rises  to  elevation 
of  thought  That  chosen  soul  expanded  and  ripened  later  so 
fast,  that  it  is  well  to  study  her  character  a  little  at  this  time  of 
her  life,  so  that  when  we  find  her  strong  and  courageous  in  the 
time  of  trial,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  dear  little  sister 
was  hardly  more  than  a  child.  The  very  sight  of  her  poor  little 
journal  affects  me,  for  the  trembhng  and  uncertain  writing  re- 
minds me  of  the  continual  deprivations  against  which  she  strug- 
gled so  patiently.  In  another  part  of  this  narrative,  I  spoke  of 
Olga's  partial  blindness,  which,  though  not  externally  affecting 
her  eyes,  spoiled  our  enjoyment,  oflen  deprived  her  of  sight  and 
made  study  peculiarly  difficult  to  her.  Yet  how  she  delighted  in 
it,  and  with  what  perseverance  she  would  wait  with  a  book  in  her 
hand,  till  the  moment  came  when  she  could  see  enough  to  read  ! 
In  the  same  way  she  would  sit  at  the  piano,  in  a  part  of  the  room 
sheltered  from  the  light,  playing  sometimes  for  hours  together, 
and  making  laborious  efforts  to  overcome  the  difBculties  occa- 
sioned by  her  weak  sight,  without  ever  uttering  a  word  of  com- 
plaint, or  imagining  that  her  perseverance  had  any  peculiar  merit 
in  it.  Thus  many  littlfe  daily  acts  of  self-denial  simply  and  con- 
stantly practised,  prepared  the  \vay  for  those  greater  virtues  which 
were  soon  so  stiikingly  offered  to  our  imitation  in  her  brief  life. 
Now  I  return  to  that  journal,  which  begins  with  her  serious 
mood  ;— 

olga's  journal. 

"Lumigoy,  JuneiSlh,  1S39, 

"  Eugenie  has  read  Albert's  journal  to  me.  How  short  and 
full  of  suffering  has  been  his  earthly  life  !  But  the  goodness  of 
God  softened  the  bitterness  of  his  pains  by  immense  consola- 
tions. He  said  himself: — '  Everything  that  ends  is  very  short — ,' 
and  God  has  removed  him  from  this  sad  world  to  a  beautiful 
land  where  joy  lasts  for  ever,  and  where  he  is  waiting  for  us. 
Pray,  dear  Albert,  for  your  very  poor  little  sister.  Remember, 
I  am  your  sister.  Think  of  me,  and  pray  that  1  may  die  well, 
and  be  one  day  where  you  are  now," 

"Luinigny,  AuKU5t  i6th,  1838. 

"  Poor  Madame  CoUat  died  this  morning.  I  went  to  see  her 
with  Eugenie  after  leaving  the  Church,  and  gazed  sometime  on 
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That  grave  strewn  with  roses  made  me  think  of  Heaven.  Later 
in  the  day  I  'a  wall;  with  my  father,  who  talked  to  me  so 
beautifully  'igion.     He  has  such  ardent  love  of  God  !" 

■'Ocloberijlli. 

"  I  find  I  am  ni  amused  by  our  quiet  evenings  here  than  by 
the  gay  parties  at  Dangu.  Quiet  enjoyments  have  a  charm  which 
makes  me  fee!  really  happy.  But  still  I  like  society,  and  it 
amuses  me  ;  and  after  I  have  led  that  sort  of  life  for  a  time,  I  find 
it  very  difficult  to  settle  down  again  to  our  usual  sober  habits.  A 
little  while  ago,  for  instance,  I  thought  it  would  be  very  disagree- 
able to  spend  the  winter  at  Boury,  and  now  I  shall  make  up  my 
mind  to  it  quite  well.  I  have  just  now  quite  a  passion  for  study, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  time  to  give  myself  up  to  it,  so  that  I 
shall  comfort  myself  if  we  spend  the  winter  here.  But  I  begin  to 
believe  in  our  going  to  Naples,  and  that  idea  is  charming  too.  I 
am  so  changeable !  The  day  before  yesterday  I  should  have  felt 
it  a  real  disappointment  if  tlie  Naples  journey  had  been  given  up. 
To-day  I  almost  think  I  would  rather  stay  here,  and  to-morrow  it 
will  be  something  else.  There  is  no  doubt  that  travelling  is  very 
amusing,  and  a  kind  of  study ;  a  very  interesting  one  too.  But  I 
am  not  well-informed  enough.  If  I  knew  more,  Italy  would  be 
m/>si  interesting ;  but  it  does  not  much  matter,  I  shall  find  it  very 
amusing  to  be  at  Naples  again,  and  I  dare  say  I  can  learn  some- 
thing there.  If  anybody  read  this,  it  would  seem  rather  pedan- 
tic, but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  I  have  a  passion  for  study. 
Two  years  ago,  or  perhaps  even  a  year  ago,  I  wished  to  study, 
only  to  find  additional  proofs  of  the  truths  of  religion.  Now  my 
desire  is  less  perfect,  for  I  like  to  know  what  has  taken  place  in 
former  times.  It  interests  me  to  hear  about  people  who  have  liv- 
ed before  me.  This  wish  may  pass  away,  for  I  am  not  very 
constant,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  pleasures  of  Naples  will 
make  me  forget  my  wish  to  be  learned.  '  Sar^  quel  cfie  sarh.' 
The  Abbe  Gerbet  will  be  diere,  and  will  check  me  if  I  incline  to 
the  wrong  side.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  my  friends 
Euphemie  and  Nathalie*  again.  Yes,  I  shall  certainly  be  very 
glad  to  go  to  Naples.  There  is  the  second  bell,  and  I  have  lost 
all  this  time  !  It  is  very  amusing  to  write  down  all  one's  thoughts. 
I  have  not  often  time  for  it,  so  when  once  I  begin,  I  cannot  stop." 

•  EupWnilc  fle  Sonnenbcrg  aod  Nallialie  de  NaritlikiiL 
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"Paris,  Novemlier  151I1. -Ss^. 

"Paris— yes,  I  have  been  at  J'arts,  since  Monday.  It  is  a 
month  since  I  wrote  my  journal,  and  it  is  always  so  when  I  have 
tlie  most  to  say.  Pauline  and  Augustus  arrived  from  Lisbon  on 
Sunday  last,  the  3rd,  at  dinner-time.  My  father  and  mother  had 
been  as  far  as  Beauvais  to  meet  them,  hut  did  not  find  them 
there.  While  they  were  gone,  I  stayed  with  Alex  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, sometimes  singing  and  playing  on  the  piano,  to  while 
away  tlie  time,  but  oftener  starting  up  at  the  least  noise,  and 
winning  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  house-door  and  back 
again,  in  that  excited  stateof  expectation  which  is  full  of  joy  and 
impatience.  Imagine  our  disappointment  when  my  father  and 
mother  came  hack  alone  !  Then  Alexandrine  and  I  established 
ourselves  in  the  corridor,  listening  with  all  our  might,  and  at 
every  moment  mistaking  the  sound  of  the  pouring  rain  for  the 
jingling  of  the  bells.  At  last  we  heard  a  louder  noise.  It  was 
really  the  bells  this  time.  Quick !  Father,  mother,  everybody— 
here  they  are !  Everybody  rushes,  but  nothing  comes  of  it. 
There  is  a  profond  silence  and  a  general  impatience.  At  last  a 
voice  is  heard :  '  It  is  a  courier.  They  started  from  Gisors  be- 
fore he  did,  and  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes !'  Great  is  tlie  de- 
light of  every  one,  and  joyful  the  waiting  and  watching.  At  last, 
when  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  the  carriage  was  seen  driving  up 
to  the  door — without  any  bells  jingling  though — and  we  soon 
have  our  Pauline  in  our  arms.  No  end  of  conversations  that  even- 
ing, and  then  music.  We  sang  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  songs 
she  had  brought  for  us,  and  then  talked  about  Naples. 


We  had  now  left  Lisbon  for  good,  but  were  not  going  to  remain 
long  in  France,  for  before  settling  in  Brussels,  which  was  our  fu- 
ture destination,  we  were  going  to  spend  the  winter  at  Naples 
with  my  family.  The  plan  mentioned  in  Otga's  journal  was  de- 
cided upon,  and  my  father,  mother,  sisters,  and  Alexandrine  were 
all  going  to  Italy.  No  one  was  to  remain  in  France  but  Euge- 
nie, The  prospect  of  this  separation,  which  was  so  soon  to  fol- 
low upon  my  return,  rather  saddened  the  few  days  I  spent  with 
her.  How  would  that  cloud  have  darkened  had  the  future  been 
revealed  to  us  !  An  epoch  in  our  lives  had  closed  with  Eugenie's 
last  visit  to  Boury.  She  had  returned  for  a  few  days  to  the  spot 
where  she  had  spent  two  happy  and  busy  years,. and  had  once 
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more  taken  her  place  for  a  little  while  in  that  family  circle,  bring- 
ing with  her  her  new  happiness  and  increased  affection  for  all  its 
members.  Once  more  had  Eugenie  prayed  in  that  Chapel,  play- 
ed upon  that  organ,  visited  the  cemetery,  and'goue  about  the  vil- 
lage, looking  at  all  those  things,  and  enjoying  the  thought  that  I 
too  should  scuSi  see  them  again.  Little  did  she  think  ti^at  it  was 
the  last  time  ii^  eyes  would  rest  on  those  familiar  scenes,  or  still 
less  foresee  what  members  besides  herself  would  be  missing  when 
that  family  party  met  there  again.  And  when,  after  a  short  visit, 
I  left  Eugenie  at  Lumigny,  well,  happy,  and  with  her  beautiful 
child  in  her  arms,  as  little  did  it  occur  to  me  what  the  effect 
would  be  upon  her  of  the  sudden  departure  of  all  those  beloved 
ones  who  used  from  time  to  time  to  share  the  solitude  of  her  life. 
I  did  not  guess  how  bitterly  she  would  reproach  herself  for  her 
inability  to  fill  the  aching  void  left  by  the  absence  of  so  many  of 
those  she  loved  ;  nor,  alas  !  was  I  aware  that  she  was  even  then 
laboring  under  a  disease  which  aggravated  her  trouble,  and  by 
which  it  was  perhaps  also  painfully  increased.  Nothing  could 
be  more  joyful  than  our  departure  for  Italy,  whence  our  return 
was  to  be  so  sad.  My  mother  was  delighted  to  get  my  fadier 
away  from  a  northern  winter,  and  to  give  Olga's  youth  a  little 
amusement  and  excitement.  Alexandrine  was  glad  to  visit  once 
more  a  country  she  loved  so  much,  and  which  was  full  of  the  re- 
collections she  most  liked  to  dwell  upon.  Olga,  too,  was  natu- 
rally pleased  at  the  prospect  of  this  most  charming  of  all  journeys, 
while  I,  who  had  been  so  long  separated  from  my  family,  found  it 
delightful  to  be  thus  travelling  in  company  with  them.  One  af- 
ter another,  we  left  Lumigny  to  meet  at  Marseilles  on  the  14th 
of  December,  and  now  I  shall  leave  Olga  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  the  narrative. 

olga's  journal. 

"  Marssllbs,  Cecember  15th,  1839. 

"We  are  going  straight  to  Naples,  wifliout  stopping  at  Rome, 
where  my  father  will  go  alone.  I  am  a  little  sorry  for  this,  but 
it  is  not  quite  decided,  and  at  any  rate  we  shall  go  there  later. 

"Yesterday  on  the  road,  I  felt  again  afraid  of  growing  ugly. 
Olga,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  know  that  it  is  not  at  all  pretty  to 
think  so  much  about  this?  What  if  you  should  become  ugly? 
You  must  offer  it  up  to  God  like  any  other  trial,  and  perhaps  it 
will  keep  you  from  many  sins  of  vanity.     Provided  you  are  good. 
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what  does  it  signify  about  anything  else  ?  Oh  !  yes,  I  Isnow  all 
that,  and  I  should  rather  be  good  and  ugly  than  bad  and  pretty ; 
but  I  should  like  better  to  be  both  pretty  and  good.  If  I  go  on 
getting  so  fat  it  will  be  impossible  to  be  pretty ;  and  tliis  vexes 
me.  If  I  do  not  conimit  sins  of  vanity,  I  shall  perhaps  be  im- 
patient and  envious  instead  For  shame  !  how  silly  and  frivolous 
I 

On  board  the  aleam-traat  off  Genoa. 

M  d    lar      I  t       t    here,  but  I  am,  however, 

f    t  bl)       ttl  d        tl     fl  the  cabin,  and  the  inkstand 

t  1  b  1  m  Oh  h  t  limate  and  what  a  country 
th        1     "\     t    d  y  t  i  d         d    k  till  near  ten  o'clock,  in 

tllltmlht  gga  number  of  pretty  airs. 

Th    w    tl       th        Im  th    |,1       us  night,  were  indeed  en- 

htig        dt  tl        6hfD  cember  I     What  were  our 

d  t  L  y   d      g  tl        hile?     Either  freezing,  or 

t  Ug  by  th  g  t  fl  th  d  ng-room.  We  tliought  of 
thtjtd},  Itltilptly  were  asleep  by  that  same 
fireside,  while  we  were  laughing  and  singing  in  the  open  air  as  if 
it  had  been  the  month  of  May.  My  father  called  us  all  at  five 
o'clock  to  see  the  sun-rise.  I  went  on  deck  with  my  sisters.  It 
s  o  beaut  ful  to  watcl  tl  at  magnificent  sun  rising  out  of  the  sea, 
and  on  the  oth  s  le  the  coast  fi-om  Nice  to  Genoa,  which  I  saw 
fo  the  fi  st  t  me  a  d  vh  !  is  enchanting.  How  delightful  it 
n  st  be  to  I  e  a  co  ntry  like  this,  and  how  much  better  I 
should  hke  to  be  alvays  he  e  than  at  our  melancholy  Boury, 
1  e  e  I  so  oft  n  longed  to  see  the  Mediterranean  and  these 
n  ou  L  ns  a^a  n  and  felt  fled  in  that  hole  !  Poor  Boury !  I 
beg  JO  IT  pa  don  b  t  I  do  not  think  you  are  pretty,  I  have  had 
ve  y  1  appj  day    th  e  ertheless,  but  still  I  should  like  to  live 

tl  s  magn  fi  ent  co  t  y  Romantic  ideas  have  also  been 
float  ng  thro  t,h  n  y  Kund  th  s  morning.  I  thought  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  meet  th  a  good  husband  in  these  parts,  a  good, 
pious  man,  who  would  be  fond  of  me,  and  who  would  have  a 
pretty  villa  on  this  charming  coast,  in  which  I  should  spend  my 
life.  And  then  I  made  out  for  myself  a  most  delightful  exis- 
tence. He  was  to  be  rich,  that  we  might  do  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  live  very  comfortably,^ — -How  foolish  any  one  would 
think  me  who  read  this  ! — I  thought  we  should  make  short  jour- 
neys to  Lumigny,  Boury,  and  Paris,  and  lead  a  most  agreeable 
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life.  I  am  always  picturing  to  myself  the  future  as  if  it  must  of 
course  be  happy.  I  am  afraid  this  is  enough  to  bring  me  ill  luck. 
God's  will  be  done  I" 

"Genoa,  December  181I1, 

"  I  am  still  in  extastes  about  this  country.  Fancy  my  sitting 
here  with  the  window  open,  and  no  fire,  and  that  it  was  much 
too  hot  while  we  were  walking,  and  that  I  have  by  me  a  lovely 
nosegay  of  roses,  violets,  and  jonquils,  the  perfume  of  which  is 
delicious.  It  was  gathered  for  me  at  the  Villa  Pallavicini,  not  in 
a  hot-house  but  in  a  garden  full  of  flowers.  It  is  really  too 
charming.  We  are  not  conscious  of  winter  here.  We  have  seen 
several  Churches,  and  first  the  Anminziata,  which  perfectly  de- 
lights me.  It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  an  Italian  Church,  and  I 
appreciate  them  much  more  now  than  I  used  to  do.  We  went 
also  to  San  Syro,  which  is  fine,  but  I  like  the  Annunsiata  best 
of  all,  and  we  also  visited  the  Cathedral  and  San  Lorenzo,  and 
the  tomb  of  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa ;  the  sight  of  that  tomb  im- 
pressed me  very  much.  It  is  in  the  hospital  in  which  St. 
Catherine  lived,  and  we  went  through  the  large,  beautiful,  airy 
wards.  The  actual  body  of  the  Saint,  which  can  be  seen,  is 
frightful.  It  is  clothed,  and  covered  with  jewels.  I  thought  of 
tlie  vanity  of  beauty,  and  that  the  Saints  in  Heaven  must  think 
how  wise  they  were  to  despise  it,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  ugly !  Lastly,  they  showed  us  the 
Saint's  room,  by  the  side  of  which  there  is  now  a  Chapel.  The 
paintings  on  the  walls  were  done  in  her  time,  and  there  were  also 
some  sentences  inscribed  which  were  either  spoken  or  written  by 
her :  'Amor  mio,  non  piA  peccati!  Amor  mio,  non  piU  mondo  ! 
Se  una  goccia  di  quello  che  sente  un  cttore  amante  di  Dio  cadesse  nell 
inferno,  i  demoni  diventerebhero  Angeli,  perchi  dove  c'enira  un  poco 
di  amor  di  Dio,  non  vipiib  essere  m pena  ne  male.'* 

"While  I  was  there  the  thought,  and  almost  the  wish,  to  be- 
come a  nun  came  into  my  head.  The  ****'s  would  say  this  was 
an  inspiration,  and  indeed  the  impression  was  very  strong. 
Afterwards  we  went  into  two  or  three  Churches,  when  my  only 
prayer  was  tliat  I  might  do  God's  will.  Afterwards  I  thought 
that  I  am  too  self-indulgent,  too  indolent,  too  much  wanting 
in  fervor,  ever  to  make  this  great  sacrifice.     But  for  some  days 

*Onij' loving  Lord,  no  moicsbsl  O  my  ioving_LDrd,  no  more  world  1  If  a  single  drop 
wherea  Ulde  Ime  rf'cod  exis'ls  tlieretanlie^neilher  suffering  nor  cviL 
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tlie  idea  has  kept  on  coming  back  to  me,  at  any  rate,  I  thought 
that  nuns  must  be  very  happy.  As  I  look  at  the  sun  and 
admire  the  beauty  of  this  enchanting  country,  it  sti-ikes  me  how 
I  should  enjoy  these  things  if  I  were  a  nun,  for  if  we  are  always 
so  delighted  with  the  good  or  great  things  done  by  any  creature 
we  love,  how  great  must  be  the  extasy  of  a  nun,  when  she  thinks 
that  God,  who  is  more  to  her  than  husband,  father,  brother, 
mother,  or  child,  is  the  Creator  of  all  this  magnificent  world. 
Oh !  yes,  my  God,  Thou  art  the  author  of  all  goodness  and 
beauty,  and  I  understand  that  a  passionate  love  of  Thee  must  be 
the  most  powerful  of  all  feelings !  At  Civita  Vecchia  we  took 
leave  of  my  father  and  Alexandrine,  who  went  on  to  Rome, 
while  we  accompanied  my  motlier  to  Naples." 

ALEXANDRINE   TO   EUGENIE. 

"  My  beloved  Sister — Here  I  am  at  Rome  I  I  write  to  tell 
you  so,  both  on  my  own  account  and  your  dear  mother's,  who 
begged  me  to  give  you  tidings  of  us  as  soon  as  1  possibly  could. 
It  was  tlie  last  thing  she  said  to  me  when  I  was  taking  leave  of 
her.  She  is  gone  on  straight  to  Naples  with  Pauline,  Albertine 
and  Olga,  who  was  crying  bitterly  at  not  going  to  Rome.  Your 
father,  Etienne  de  Eiron,  Mons.  de  Tocqueville,*  Mons.  de 
Rivifere  and  I,  took  the  diligence  at  Civita  Vecchia.  But  as 
Mons.  de  Tocqueville  forgot  his  writing-desk,  and  went  back  on 
foot  to  Civita  Vecchia  to  fetch  it,  and  as  the  pole  of  our  vehicle 
broke,  we  were  thirteen  hours  instead  of  six  on  tlie  road  to 
Rome.  It  was  not  til!  two  o'clock  this  morning  that  we  drove  by 
that  dear,  grand  St.  Peter's,  magnificently  lit  up  by  the  full 
moon.  It  was  with  the  deepest  emotion  I  saw  it  again,  feeling 
as  I  do  now  that  /  hehng  to  it.  I  went  to  bed  at  four  o'clock, 
but  slept  only  for  tlwee  hours.  We  found  the  Abbe  Gerbet 
waiting  for  us  this  morning  in  the  sitting  room.  I  went  to  hear 
his  Mass  in  the  Princess  Volkonsky's  Chapel.  He  seemed 
to  me  to  say  Mass  with  more  intense  and  devout  recollection 
than  ever.  To-morrow  1  am  to  go  to  Communion  at  St.  Peter's, 
which  is  real  happiness,  and  Albert  will  rejoice  to  see  me  revisit 
St.  Peter's  in  this  way.  At  Genoa,  I  felt  also  great  joy  at  being 
again  in  an  Italian  Church,  and  seeing  it  full  of  Franciscans. 

^  Elder  brotlierofllie  author  of"  La  DemocratiebiAinirique." 
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The  same  day  I  went  with  the  others  to  visit  the  body  of  St. 
Catharine  of  Genoa.  At  Leghorn  the  sight  of  Dipoggi,*  and  of 
the  inn  where  he  saw  me  witli  Albert,  made  me  cry.  And  then 
I  had  the  heart-ache  because  I  could  not  go  on  to  Pisa.  When 
we  went  on  board  again  tliere  was  much  hesitation  before  your 
mother  could  decide  on  going  on  straight  to  Naples,  and  return- 
ing to  Rome  with  Olga  for  the  Holy  Week.  I  tliink  your  father 
will  be  at  Naples  about  the  middle  of  January.  This  is  a  stupid 
letter,  the  fact  is  I  feel  stupid  myself,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
understand  why.  Say  a  thousand  kind  things  to  Adrian,  and  his 
father  and  mother,  to  whom  I  shall  soon  write.  How  are  you  ? 
Do  get  into  the  habit  of  mentioning  yourself.  Pray  for  me,  and 
may  God  bless  you !  From  my  window  I  can  see  our  Casa 
Margherita  !" 


ALEXANDRINE   TO   i 

"Rotnt,  December  3i5t,  iSw- 

"  Mv  DEAREST  Sister — I  have  too  much  to  say  to  you,  too 
much  to  say  writing  from  Rome !  Thank  you  for  your  dear  letter, 
which  I  only  received  on  Christmas  Eve.  Yes,  I  can  imagine 
that  you  miss  me,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  your  happiness,  for 
however  happy  we  are,  the  soul  will  often  crave  for  something 
more  perfect  still.  Perhaps  not  even  in  Heaven  will  this  faculty 
be  lost,  but  there  our  desires  will  be  fiilfiUed  as  soon  as  they 
arise, 

"  I  must  begin  by  saying  that  Mde.  Th ,  that  channing 

Hortense  we  have  heard  so  much  about,  is  here,  and  yesterday 
— ^without  any  previous  introduction — I  went  to  see  her.  I 
thought  her  certainly  exceedingly  pretty,  and  she  seems  a  very 
admirable  person,  as  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  she  is.  She  came 
to  Rome  unexpectedly,  on  account  of  her  health.  Had  she  re- 
mained in  Paris,  she  would  have  had  to  be  in  bed  all  the  winter. 
I  shall  still  iind  her  here  at  Easter.  Constance  and  I  spent  all 
Christmas  night  on  foot,  going  from  the  magnificent  midnight 
Mass  at  San  Luigi  del  Frances!  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  where 
there  was  a  very  fine  procession,  the  carrying  of  the  Holy  Crib, 
and  High  Mass  at  the  beautiful  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, Then,  after  taking  a  cup  of  coffee,  but  without  changing 
our  clothes,  we  went  on  to  St.  Peter's,  where  the  Pope  said  Mass, 
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It  touched  me  so  much  to  look  at  him,  and  think  I  was  now  his 
child;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  great  joy  that  I  knelt  to 
receive  a  blessing  from  his  hand.  Then,  at  the  elevation  of  the 
Mass  said  at  St.  Peter's  Tomb,  with  what  raptiu-e  I  fell  again  on 
my  knees  amongst  those  poor  English  and  otlier  foreign  ladies, 
who  sat  down  all  the  time.  Ah  !  if  they  only  knew  the  intense 
gladness  there  is  in  a  Catholic  heart,  they  would  perhaps  make 
some  efforts  to  become  acquainted  with  om-  Faith." 

"  My  dear,  dear  sister,  to-day  I  have  got  your  second  letter, 
before  I  answered  the  first,  and  I  am  vexed  also  not  to  have 
written  to  your  mother-in-law,  but  I  have  not  had  time,  for,  as 
Constance  says :  '  I  do  not  give  myself  time  to  breathe.'  It 
would  never  have  entered  my  head  that  any  one  could  ask  you 
what  it  was  that  absorbed  me  so  much  at  Rome  ?  Why — the 
question  answers  itself.  Is  not  Rome  the  sanctuary  of  the  whole 
world  ?  It  is  true,  though,  that  hitherto  it  has  not  been  studied, 
or  well  known  enough  in  that  respect,  and  I  hope  the  Abbd 
Gerbet's  new  book*  will  exhibit  it  in  its  true  light.  It  is  on  this 
account,  and  with  the  idea  that  it  may  be  useful  to  the  Church, 
tliat  he  remains  here  to  finish  tliat  work.  He  is  very  much 
touched  with  what  you  say,  and  feels  as  warmly  and  kindly  to- 
wards you  as  ever.  Holy  friendships  of  that  kind  last  for  ever, 
and  never  injure  one  another.  I  have  made  two  new  friends, 
my  dear  Hortense,  and  a  Gei-man,  Baroness  Kimsky,  a  convert 
firom  Protestantism,  both  very  holy  women.  It  is  wonderful  and 
usefully  humbling  to  one's  pride,  to  see  such  people.  Both  of 
them  really  toe  suffering  ;  and  one  has  a  spirit  of  devotion,  and 
the  other  of  charity,  which  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  sink 
under  the  ground.  I  have  seen  the  Holy  Father,  and  knelt  with 
such  pleasure  at  his  feet.  He  granted  me  several  precious  fa- 
vors, which  rejoiced  my  heart." 

After  this  short  stay  at  Rome,  Alexandrine  went  to  Naples, 
which  awakened  other  and  more  painful  recollections. 

ALEXANDRINE  TO   EUGENIE. 

"Kaple5,  Fcbiiiary=nd. 

"  My  Dearest — ^What  do  you  say  to  this  date,  written  ijy  me 
— 'Naples I'    How  wonderful  this  life  is,  and  how  fortunate  that 

•  Emuisse  a!s  Rsbk  ChiiUenne  (Sketch  of  Christian  Rome). 
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we  have  a  better  one  to  hope  for.  I  came  here  on  Thursday 
night  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  mere  passing  by  the  houses 
at  Chiaja,  gave  me  a  heavy,  bitter  feeling  of  depression.  OnJy 
think  that  by  the  vetturino's  mistake,  I  drovfe  by  our  old  house, 
and  yours,  and  thus  saw  them  both  again  the  first  thing.  Ah  I 
my  angel  husband !  Who  but  God  could  have  comforted  me 
after  losing  all  my  earthly  happiness  ?  It  is  a  great  comfort  to 
pray  in  the  Churches  here ;  at  Naples,  where  I  lived  only  for  a 
human  love ;  at  Naples,  where  I  thought  I  had  everything  when 
I  had  Albert ;  at  Naples,  where  I  shall  never  see  him  again,  and 
where  nothing  is  left  me  but  God,  Nothing  but  God !  And 
this  is  so  often  the  thought  of  our  earthly  unworthiness,  as  if  we 
had  not  enough  in  possessing  Him !  My  room  looks  into  the 
garden  of  the  Palazzo  Acton,  where  I  was  married,  and  beyond 
it  I  can  see  the  Vomero.  Oh !  with  what  marvelling  I  looked 
at  all  these  things,  the  day  after  I  came.  Well,  I  like  to  see  it 
all,  and  I  do  hope  it  is  God's  goodness,  and  the  conviction  of 
my  departed  angel's  bliss  and  not  my  own  indifference,  that 
makes  these  recollections  sweet  to  me. 

"At  Santa-Maria-in-Portico,  where  I  went  yesterday,  for  the 
sake  of  its  associations,  I  was  thinking  that  Albert  would  rather 
see  me  there  now  a  Catholic  without  him,  than  as  I  was  formerly 
a  Protestant  with  him ;  I  felt,  however,  a  bitter  regret  that  I  had 
not  been  a  Catholic  during  our  short  married  life.  But  1  quickly 
remembered  that  whatever  God  does,  is  well  done,  so  everything 
must  have  been  for  the  best.  1  am  not  unhappy  here,  and  I  like 
my  room.  The  good  Neapolitans  look  upon  me  as  a  fanatic, 
and  on  that  account  leave  me  in  peace,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  with 
all  our  dear  people,  and  to  rest  after  the  fatigue  of  Rome.  You 
and  our  beloved  angel  are  both  continuaJly  in  my  thoughts,  and 
what  would  not  I  give  to  have  you  with  me  !  You  ask  me  how  I 
get  on  here  after  Rome.  Rome  has,  indeed,  quite  a  different  at- 
mosphere ;  tlie  very  one  for  sniFering  hearts,  because  everything 
there  speaks  of  God,  whereas  everything  here  suggests  thoughts 
of  earthly  happiness.  So  that  when  that  is  all  over,  it  might  be 
sad  to  live  here,  for  there  is  no  place  jn  the  world  so  well 
adapted  to  be  the  scene  of  human  love  and  human  joys  !  But 
how  many  of  those  we  used  to  know  here,  death  has  carried  off! 
I  have  still  so  many  things  to  tell  me.  I  saw  Monte  Cassino, 
by  the  Pope's  permission,  and  went  into  the  monastery.     What 
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a  situation  that  is,  and  what  peace  reigns  on  those  solitary 
heights.  The  monks  are  admirably  good,  and  have  that  peace- 
fill,  kind  look,  I  so  often  see  in  convents.  Good-bye.  May  God 
make  you  and  yours  saints  I" 

ALEXANDRINE  TO  COUNT   DE  MONTALEMBEET. 

"Naples,  FcbrHatyard.  1840, 

"I  am  at  Naples-  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  feel  at  the  sight 
of  all  these  places.  There  is  not  a  house  at  Chiaja,  not  a  spot 
in  the  neighborhood  that  is  not  hallowed  by  recollections  which 
can  never  be  effaced  from  my  mind.  But  my  love  for  going  over 
everything  that  belongs  to  the  past  makes  me  like  to  be  here,  and 
what  would  be  bitter  in  the  contrast  between  that  past  and  the 
present  is  sweetened  by  the  one  unfailing  consolation,  the  bless- 
ing of  being  here  as  a  Catholic.  My  room  looks  into  the  garden 
of  the  Palazzo  Acton,  where  I  was  married,  and  a  little  farther 
on  I  see  the  Vomero.  Nothing  could  suit  me  better,  especially 
as  here  I  am  out  of  the  way  of  the  intolerable  noise  of  the 
Chiaja.  I  left  Rome  a  week  ago,  and  saw  Monte  Cassino  on 
the  way.  I  was  enchanted  with  that  old  sanctuary,  and  what  a 
situation  it  is  !  What  peace  and  goodness  in  the  faces  of  those 
men  raised  up  above  the  earth,  and  who  both  literally  and  spi- 
ritually speaking,  look  down  on  the  great  highways  of  the  world, 
the  hum  of  which  scarcely  reaches  their  ears.  And  what  reve- 
rence we  feel  for  those  religious  brethren  and  sisters  of  past 
ages,  whose  own  history  is  lost  in  obscurity,  whilst  their  admira- 
ble works  still  exist!  I  saw  there  Don  Luigi  Tostj,  whom  I 
thought  very  pleasing,  and  who  was  enchanted  by  the  gift  of 
your  St.  Mlisabeth,  and  your  remembrance  of  him. 

"  To  crown  that  pleasant  day,  I  met  at  die  monastery  the  Ab- 
b^  Jandel,*  who  though  not  yet  thirty,  has  been  Superior  at  the 
Seminary,  and  is  now  going  to  enter  the  Dominican  Noviciate  at 
Viterbo.  He  is  an  excellent  man,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  have 
him  as  a  travelling  companion.  He  told  me  that  during  the  last 
few  months  twenty  or  thirty  subjects  have  offered  to  join  Father 
Lacordaire." 

Eugenie  had  been  very  anxious  as  to  the  effect  which  her  re- 
turn to  Naples  would  have  on  Alexandrine,  and  when  slie  receiv- 
ed her  letters  written  in  a  spirit  of  such  gentle  resignation,  it 

»  Now  General  of  the  Dominican  Order,  or  Friars'  Pieachers. 
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touched  her  so  much  that  she  expressed  this  feeHiig  in  most  en- 
thusiastic terms,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  reply : — 

ALEXANDKINE  TO   EUGKNIE. 

"  Naples,  MarcliSlh.iS^a 

"  My  dear  sister,  one  line  only  in  answer  to  the  '  Bull  of  Cano- 
nisation^ as  the  Abb^  calls  it,  which  you  have  despatched  to  me, 
and  to  which  he  listened  with  the  utmost  amazement.  We  can 
neither  of  us  get  over  if,  and  I  assure  you  that  his  exclamations 
would  have  greatly  tended  to  obviate  the  perils  of  this  apotheosis, 
had  I  been  inclined  to  take  it  in  earnest.  He  could  only  say : 
'What  has  she  taken  into  her  head  ?  Why,  this  passes  all  belief!' 
We  laughed  over  it  very  much,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  you  have 
quite  forgotten  how  absurd  your  praises  were.  It  was  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  one  of  your  fits  of  enthusiasm,  and  all  because  I, had 
written  something  from  Naples  about  being  resigned  to  my  sor- 
row. Yet  you  know  that  in  my  worst  moments  of  grief  I  always 
wished  to  see  Naples  once  more.  As  to  the  change  you  think 
you  see  in  me  since  your  marriage,  it  is  a  delusion  springing  from 
the  fact  that  you  did  not  tlien  know  what  it  is  to  love,  and  to  love 
a  husband,  so  it  did  not  surprise  you  in  the  same  way  as  it  does 
now  that  I  can  endure  to  live  without  Albert.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  I  now  have  less  of  that  bad  feeling  which  used  to  make 
me  suffer  at  the  sight  of  the  happiness  of  others.  This  is  a  great 
mercy,  and  perhaps  also  the  result  of  habit,  which  is  so  strong 
that  we  can  get  accustomed  even  to  the  loss  of  happiness.  God 
is  infinitely  good  to  me,  as  He  is  to  all  His  creatures,  and  He  has 
given  me  interests  in  religion,  and  a  love  of  Catiiolicism,  which  I 
can  only  compare  to  the  love  I  have  felt  and  do  feel  for  Albert, 
and  this  is  what  helps  me  to  bear  such  a  sorrow  as  mine  almost 
without  a  murmur.  But  these  pleasures  of  the  soul  which  I  still 
enjoy,  though  Albert  is  gone,  do  not  prevent  my  having  faults, 
and  very  deep-rooted  ones  too ;  and  if,  while  you  were  writing 
tiiat  wonderful  panegyric,  you  could  have  known  how  bad  my 
temper  often  is,  what  unkind  feelings  I  have  about  other  people, 
and  then  all  my  self-indulgence  and  cowardice,  you  would  per- 
ceive that  I  am  as  far  from  a  religious  vocation  as  you  now  seem 
to  think  me  near  it. 

"Adrian  often  surprises  one  by  his  ideas  upon  that  subject. 
Am  I  to  take  them  as  an  omen  ?     There  is  of  course  nothing 
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impossible  with  God.  The  only  thing  true  in  your  tirade  is  what 
you  say  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Abbe  has  directed  me.  I 
am  constantly  astonished  at  his  wisdom,  even  though  I  have  now 
known  him  so  long," 

Whilst  Alexandrine's  life  was  thus  divided  b  tw  n  ]  p  st 
recollections  and  her  eternal  hopes,  Olga  wa  j  t  at  the  ge 
when  earth  seems  to  hold  out  the  most  seducti      p  For 

tlie  first  and  only  time  in  her  existence  she  ca  gl  t  a  gl  n  p  e  of 
tl  e  wo  Id  nd  its  pleasures.  It  proved  a  brief  n  fo  short  as 
1  e  1  fe  w  s  destined  to  be,  it  was  doomed  to  nd  go  aln  ost  as 
I  p  d  omplete  a  transformation  as  Alexandrine  s.  But  ei  en 
du  Dj,  tl  t  transient  gleam  of  sunshine  which  was  now  gilding 
he  e  I  teenth  year,  there  are  pages  in  her  journal  which  show 
1  o  ^ood  and  serious  thoughts  were  always  mingled  with  tlie 
lighter  impressions  natural  to  youth. 

olga's  journal. 

"  To-day  I  have  had  sorrows  and  pleasures.  Sorrow  because 
my  father  was.  displeased  at  my  staying  so  long  at  the  Narish- 
kjns'  yesterday  evening,  and  I  am  so  foolish  that  I  sat  with  him 
a  whole  hour  wishing  to  say  something  about  it,  and  not  able  to 
open  my  lips,  and  I  ended  by  crying  !  Mamma  said  that  it  made 
her  anxious  to  see  how  I  always  allow  myself  to  be  carried  away 
by  present  pleasures.  It  is  quite  true.  I  let  myself  be  influenced 
by  every  unpression,  without  having  energy  enough  to  consider 
the  consequences,  and  to  take  good  resolutions.  But  paziema. 
May  God  make  me  good  and  help  me  to  get  the  better  of  my 
faults.  I  have  had  to-day  one  real  and  great  pleasure,  Fernand 
told  me  that  yesterday  evening,  when  he  was  with  E.,  S.,  R.,  and 
M.,  a  beautiful  letter  had  been  read  aloud  which  Father  Lacor- 
daire  had  written  some  years  ago  to  R,  They  had  joked  about 
it  at  first,  but  in  the  end  they  all  became  quite  serious,  and  made 
good  resolutions.  This  morning  I  had  a  note  from  die  N.s,  who 
told  me  that  E..  had  said  his  prayers  yesterday  for  the  first  time 
since  October.  This  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  I  can  express. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  everybody  were  good,  I  should  be  better. 

"01  my  God,  by  Thy  Passion  and  by  Thy  Death,  grant  that 
these  good  resolutions  may  last.  Let  all  these  men  become 
good.     Bless  them  all,  my  God,  and  Fernand,  and  grant  him  the 
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grace  to  love  TJiee.  Make  E.  really  good,  and  S.  a  Catholic, 
and  R.  as  pious  as  he  used  to  be.  Protect  them,  help  them, 
strengthen  them  all.  Do,  my  God,  give  them  grace  to  keep  their 
resolutions,  and  let  them  all  have  wives  who  will  love  them  and 
help  them  to  be  good,  I  shall  pray  for  them  to-morrow,  I  am 
going  early  to  Church  for  confession  and  Communion. 

"  This  evening  the  Abb^  told  me  to  say  my  prayers,  and  to 
drive  away  all  sad  thoughts  before  going  to  sleep,  I  will  try  to 
do  this,  and  I  pray  that  God  may  bless  me,  for  I  love  Blim, 
and  will  always  love  Him.  May  Thy  will  be  done  in  me,  my 
God  1  Grant  me  to  become  re^ly  good,  humble,  and  modest, 
and  give  me  strength  to  amend  my  faults.  Lord,  Thou  knowest 
I  should  like  to  be  happy,  but  this  I  am  sure  will  not  displease 
Thee,  Thou  knowest  the  sort  of  happiness  I  desire.  But  if 
what  I  ask  is  displeasing  to  Thee,  do  not  hearken  to  my  prayer. 
Let  me  die  rather  than  offend  Thee  by  mortal  sin  ;  this  is  a  prayer 
I  have  always  made  ;  may  I  persevere  in  it  to  the  end.  I  pray 
for  all  those  I  love.  My  dear  father  and  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters,  for  Mathilde,  Fanny,  Euph^mie  and  Nathalie.*  Forgive 
me,  O  Lord,  my  many  faults,  I  will  not  think  of  them  too  much, 
I  would  rather  dwell  upon  Thy  infinite  love,  I  cast  myself  into 
Thy  arms.  O  J  let  me  love  thee.  Let  me  never  love  any  one 
more  than  Thee  I" 

At  tliattime  Olga  wrote  to  Eugenie  letters  which  prove  with  what 
confidence  she  opened  her  whole  heart  to  her  sister ;  and  how 
well  Euge'nie  deserved  and  turned  to  account  the  confidence 
reposed  in  her,  the  following  answer  will  show  : — 

EUCENIE  TO   OLGA. 

"Febriiaty  17th,  iSia 

"  My  dear  LiiTi.E  Sister — To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  the 
feelings  you  describe  arc  only  the  n  om  tary  effect  of  your  first 
year  in  the  world,  when  everything  naturally  eno  gh  strikes,  sur- 
prises, and  excites  you.  Mistrust  yo  usclf  mj  Olgette ;  try  as 
much  as  you  can  to  keep  your  thoughts  i  n  ler  control.  When 
you  are  iri  society,  amuse  yourself  w  th  s  mpl  city  of  heart. 
You  are  very  young,  and  when  real  troubles  co  ne,  you  will 
be  sorry  to  have  unnecessarily  saddened  that  poor  little  heart 
of  yours  at  a  time  when  it  was  inclined  to  be  gay  and  happy. 
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What  is  tlie  ruling  idea  wliich  disturbs  your  mind  ?  Is  it  not  a 
vague  anxiety  about  the  future ;  a  restless  impatience  to  know 
how  your  lot  will  be  fixed  ?  Try  to  calm  these  feelings,  and  to 
keep  your  soul  in  peace.  Put  your  trust  in  God,  Turn  to  Him 
whenever  you  are  in  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the  excite- 
ments of  the  world.  My  dear  little  sister,  one  thing  above  all 
others  I  would  recommend  to  you,  not  because  of  any  past  de- 
ficiency on  your  part  in  respect  to  the  points  in  question,  but  in 
order  to  warn  you  never  to  neglect  it.  Whatever  may  be  your 
thoughts,  fancies,  or  feelings,  always  mention  them— never  shut 
them  up  in  your  heart.  The  devil  takes  easily  advantage  of  these 
bad  fits  of  reserve.  With  a  mother  like  ours,  and  such  a  sister 
as  Pauline,  to  both  of  whom  you  can  say  anyth  n^  a  I  who  sym- 
pathise with  all  your  feelings,  even  wh  I  t  tl  cy  o  with  and 
advise  you,  it  would  be  almost  a  sin  not  to  a  a  1  y  urself  of  so 
great  a  help.  These  serious  observat  ns  1  1  I  ha  'C  thought 
it  right  to  make,  have  not  prevented  n  e  iron  b  ng  d  eply  inter- 
ested in  all  that  you  say  in  your  long  lette  Y  description 
of  the  journey,  and  of  the  sights  at  Genoa,  the  pretty  account  of 
St.  Catlierine,  your  sudden  notion  of  becoming  a  nun,  have  all 
amused  me,  and  are  quite  natural.  I  can  see  that  then  your  im- 
pressions were  of  a  religious  kind,  whilst  at  Naples  they  have 
been  for  the  most  part  worldly ;  and  who  knows  whether  at  the 
bottom  of  all  these  fancies,  impulses,  and  dreamings,  there  is  not 
lying  concealed  a  grand  vocation  to  some  great  height  of  sanctity 
which  will  prove  Madame  de  Castel  to  have  been  in  the  right  ? 
And  then  when  young  ladies  read  your  life,  they  will  be  delighted 
to  find  in  so  wonderful  a  saint  all  their  own  little  frivolous  follies 
and  nonsensical  fancies,  which  they  will  then  indulge  with  the 
comfortable  idea  of  ending  in  the  same  manner  ! 

"  I  was  sure  that  your  friend  Nathalie  would  become  charming. 
I  can  exactly  fancy  what  she  is  like,  and  it  must  be  just  the  sort 
of  face  I  admire.  If  she  remembers  my  existence,  give  her  my 
love,  and  to  dear  Euph^mie  also.  I  am  glad  you  have  seen  such 
good  friends  once  more.  And  now  my  dear  little  sister,  let  me 
give  you  some  more  advice.  Watch  over  yourself,  mistrust  your 
inclination  to  indolence.  Exert  both  your  body  and  raind.  Force 
yourself  to  move  about,  as  I  force  myself  to  speak  and  to  laugh, 
that  I  may  conquer  my  natural  taste  for  silence.  Take  long 
walks,  do  a  great  deal  during  the  day,  never  refuse  to  go  on  an 
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errand.  Hand  a  ciiair  to  anybody  who  has  none,  pick  up  the 
handkerchiefs  that  people  may  happen  to  drop,  and  struggle 
against  absence  of  mind  as  you  would  fight  against  bad  thoughts. 
Believe  me,  all  this  is  necessary.  These  are  all  real  little  acts 
of  virtue  ;  they  will  cost  you  something,  but  they  must  be  done. 
Then  anotlier  thing — look  after  Albertine.  You  must  help  her 
a  little  to  grow  out  of  her  childishness,  for  this  is  really  your 
business,  Bestow  upon  her  a  little  of  the  interest  that  you  waste 
on  other  things.  Be  to  her  what  Pauline  was  to  me.  When  she 
took  me  in  hand  I  was  a  rough  stone,  but  she  shaped  and  pol- 
ished me.  The  doors  of  roy  understanding  were  closed,  but  she 
opened  them,  and  that  time  of  my  life  has  always  seemed  to  me 
a  passage  from  night  to  day.  Will  you  not  do  the  same  for  Al- 
bertlne  ?  Had  she  been  with  me  1  would  have  undertaken  that 
task,  coti  amove,  for  Pauline  would  always  have  been  in  ray  mind. 
Do  not  forget  to  answer  me  about  all  this  ;  and  tell  me  how  you 
manage  about  your  dress,  and  what  state  your  purse  is  in.  Take 
care  not  to  gel  into  debt.  My  sweet  little  sister,  I  love  you  with 
all  my  heart !    God  keep  you  from  all  harm  I" 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  Alexandrine  went  with  my  husband 
and  myself  to  Rome  for  Holy  Week,  She  wrote  at  that  time  to 
M.  de  Montalembert  the  following  account  of  an  interesting  day 
spent  at  the  Dominican  Convent  of  La  Quercia : — 

"  Rom? ,  April  37th,  ]S40. 

"My  deak  Friend — On  the  14th  of  April,  the  young  Princess 
Eorghese,*  and  her  husband,  Pauline,  Augustus,  and  I,  met  at 
Viterbo,  and  the  next  day.  Palm  Sunday,  we  went  early  to  La 
Quercia.  The  bells  rang,  and  the  organ  played  triumphant 
strains  in  that  beautiful  Church.  They  made  us  all  go  into  the 
choir — ^we  three  women  on  one  side,  and  opposite  to  us,  the  dele- 
gate. Prince  Borghese  and  Augustus,  I  had  knelt  down  and 
bowed  my  head,  but  when  I  raised  it  again,  I  saw  near  me  two 
Dominicans  prostrate  on  tlie  ground.  It  was  Brother  Lacordaire 
and  Brother  Requedat  They  soon  rose,  and  listened  to  the  ser- 
mon addressed  to  them  by  the  Priest  who,  for  that  day,  took  the 
Superior's  place.  It  was  an  excellent  discourse.  He  spoke  of 
what  their  future  life  was  to  be :  one  of  humility,  obedience  and 
mortification.      He  said  they  might  be  ordered  into  different 

•  Tlif  boamiful  and  lioly  Lady  Gwendoline  Talbot,  diiughler  of  Lord  Shrewsbury :  Hie  firsi 
wife  of  Mark  Anthony,  Prince  JEocgheae, 
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countries,  and  would  have  to  go  wherever  they  were  sent.  That 
they  must  never  attribute  anything  to  their  own  abilities,  but 
nevertheless  exert  to  the  utttermost  any  talents  they  possessed, 
and  should  they  be  called  upon  to  give  up  their  lives  as  martyrs 
for  religion,  before  they  had  done  anything  else  in  this  world,  no- 
thing could  be  better.  At  these  words  Pauline  saw  a  smile  of 
rapture  in  M.  Rcquedat's  face.  Then  they  both  made  their  pro- 
fession in  the  hands  of  the  Superior,  who  afterwards  affectionately 
embraced  them.  It  was  very  soon  over,  and  then  we  were  taken 
to  see  the  miraculous  Madonna  which  is  kept  in  the  Oak-tree 
[whence  the  name  of  La  Querela].  Afterwards  the  two  Fathers 
were  sent  for,  to  say  a  few  words  to  us.  Father  Lacordaire 
thanked  us  for  having  come,  and  told  Augustus  and  Pauline  that 
in  so  doing  he  considered  that  we  had  become  partners  in  his 
undertaking.  It  has  been,  indeed,  a  great  honor  to  be  present 
at  the  beginning  of  this  great  work,  and  an  important  moment  to 
look  back  to.  This  evening  I  went  with  the  Cravens  and  Ma- 
dame Thayer  to  Cardinal  Pacca's  reception.  I  was  delighted 
with  him.    He  said  you  were  a  very  admirable  young  man," 


"My  dear  Friend — At  last  I  have  heard  Father  Lacoidaire 
preach,  and  I  think  it  surpassed  my  expectations,  which  la  not 
saying  a  little.  Oh,  how  I  do  like  that  fiery  zeal,  that  steely 
strength  of  conviction,  that  eloquence  !  How  I  wjbhed,  after 
hearing  him,  I  could  do  something.  Some  people  were  dis- 
pleased with  his  sermon,  but  I  despise  their  criticisms  I  should 
so  much  like  to  have  heard  him  again.  He  asked  affectionately 
after  you.  I  have  not  time  to  say  anytliing  more  though  Rome 
abounds  with  subjects  of  interest,  as  you  know  I  am,  perhaps, 
going  to  Russia.  Pray  for  me.  Dear  Anna,*"  I  b\e  you  pray 
for  me  sometimes.  God  grant  we  may  meet  agiin  some  time  or 
other  in  this  poor  world  !" 


My  mother  and  Olga  were  with  us  at  Cardinal  Pacca's  recep- 
tion. They  had  come  from  Naples,  and  were  going  on,  the  next 
day,  to  Goritz,  where  my  mother  was  to  spend  two  months  with 
her  sister  the  Duchesse  de  Blacas,  who  was  residing  at  that  time 
with  the  exiled  royal  family.     It  then  consisted  of  the  Count  de 
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Cliambord,  his  sister,*  who  was  not  yet  married,  and  the  Dauphin 
and  Dauphiness.t  During  this  journey  Olga  wrote  very  little  in 
her  journal.  I  shall  give,  however,  some  brief  extracts  irom  it, 
partly  because  reminiscences  of  royal  personages,  however  slight, 
are  always  interesting,  and  also  that  I  may  linger,  with  a  kind  of 
mournful  pleasure,  over  the  pages  wlilch  speak  of  the  father  and 
sisters  I  was  so  soon  to  lose, 

Olga  was  travelling  vetturino  with  my  mother  and  Fernand, 
and  wrote  as  follows  : — 

olga's  journal. 

"Terni,  May  5th,  1S40. 

"  Enchanting  country,  where  I  should  like  always  to  live !  Cer- 
tainly I  have  not  at  this  moment  the  least  wish  to  go  back  to 
France.  We  went  into  the  Church,  which  is  not  ygly,  indeed 
rather  pretty,  but  there  is  not  the  least  bit  of  marble  in  it,  which 
is  strange  here  My  mother  cried  a  great  deal  in  that  Church  ; 
it  was  only  this  morning  that  I  was  remarking  the  wonderfiil 
sweetness  of  her  temper.  My  dear,  good  mother,  always  so 
sweet,  so  kind,  '^o  equable,  notwithstanding  her  anxiety  about  my 
father  ,1  how  I  felt  to  love  her,  and  how  1  hate  that  shyness  which 
will  not  let  me  show  it  1  I  am  tired  of  writing.  I  wOl  go  and 
walk  with  Femand,  and  then  go  to  bed,  0  !  God,  bless  and  pro- 
tect mc,  and  all  those  whom  I  love. 

"Foli^o,  Mayfith. 

"  I  have  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  about  Italy  ;  this  dear  land  in  which 
I  should  like  to  spend  my  life.  Foolish  girl  that  I  am,  always 
spoiling  my  existence  with  tliese  castles  in  the  air !  To-day  we 
breakfasted  at  Spoleto,  having  left  Terni  at  six  o'clock.  The 
road  was  too  beautifuh  The  mountains  covered  with  verdure, 
>  and  flowers  everywhere.  Our  journey  is  like  a  pilgrimage.  We 
prayed  in  four  different  Churches  to-day,  and  this  evening  had 
Benediction  in  the  Cathedral,  which  is  rather  a  fine  one.  After 
dinner  I  went  out,  and  then  sangwith  Femand.  Dear  kind  Fer- 
nand, I  so  much  love  him !  Afterwards  we  had  tea,  and  I  read 
Father  Gerarab's  work.  It  is  very  interesting.  I  should  like  to 
go  to  Jerusalem.     I  am  tired  to  death,  or  I  would  describe  our 
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walk.  We  talked  about  happiness.  1  am  sure  there  must  be 
some  kind  of  happiness  in  tliis  world.  How  can  one  have  a 
doubt  about  it,  especially  in  travelling,  in  looking  as  we  are  now 
doing  on  this  lovely  earth  ?" 

"Tolentino,Mayjlli. 

"A  tiresome  and  tiring  journey.  The  winding  road  never  gets 
out  of  the  mountains,  and  at  each  fresh  turning  another  mountain 
is  seen.  A  bad  dinner  at  the  inn,  but  the  people  who  kept  it  were 
very  good-natured.  I  walked  with  Mamma  and  Fernand.  We 
talked  of  natural  and  supernatural  fears.  Fernand  said  he  be- 
lieved in  intermediate  beings,  and  so  do  I,  if  he  means  the  An- 
gels. We  went  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  body  of  St.  Nicholas 
of  Tolentino  is  preserved." 

"Gorili,  Mayizth, 

"We  have  arrived.  I  wrote  nothing  at  Loreto,  Ancona,  or 
Trieste.  I  do  not  care  about  the  two  last,  but  I  had  many 
things  to  say  about  Loreto.  I  have  seen  my  aunt  and  cousins 
de  Elacas  again.*  My  aunt  is  very  kind,  and  I  love  her  so 
much.  To-day  we  went  to  see  the  King  and  Queen.f  0  !  Ma- 
donna mia,  how  frightened  I  was  !  And  yet  they  were  not  the 
least  terrible.  The  King  was  exceedingly  kind,  and  though  the 
Queen  is  more  formidable,  she  was  just  as  good-natured.  Made- 
moisejlef  is  charming,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  fond  of  her. 
We  are  to  dine  there  this  evening.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  so 
frightened,  I  want  only  to  be  good,  and  to  let  God  do  with  me 
what  he  pleases,  I  have  been  so  delighted  with  all  I  have  seen 
from  Rome  to  Ancona.     This  is  the  country  to  be  happy  in  !" 

"  May  I4tli. 

"  My  aunt  has  been  so  kind  as  to  put  a  piano  in  our  room,  so 
that  I  have  been  playing  part  of  the  ■  morning.  I  have  not 
brought  any  music,  but  I  remembered  by  heart  a  duett  out  of  the 
Giurammto,  with  all  the  accompaniment,  and  I  sang  it  with  Fer- 
nand. I  also  made  out  several  other  accompaniments  which  I 
was  not  a  little  proud  of  To-day  there  is  a  soiree  at  the  Palace. 
Every  Thursday  and  Sunday  they  are  at  home  to  all  the  society 
of  Goritz.  This  society  IooIm  very  respectable,  but  they  are  not  a 
very  pretty  set  of  people.      The  Cs.  and  As,  are  nearly  the  only 
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families,  but  tliey  have  branches  and  sprigs  without  end.  Made- 
moiselle is  really  charming,  and  has  been  most  kind  and  gracious 
to  me.     I  am  quite  captivated  with  her." 

'■  May  15th. 

"  I  went  out  driving  with  Mademoiselle,  who  came  to  fetch  me 
in  2.  frightful  calfeche,  with  Mde.  de  G.,  to  whom  I  talked  a  great 
deal.  Then  we  walked.  Mademoiselle  is  a  most  enchanting 
little  princess.  I  talk  a  little  more  now  and  do  not  despair  of 
becoming  in  time  quite  conversible." 

"  To-day  to  Grafenberg,  a  sort  of  little  chateau  where  King 
Charles  X.  died.  Mamma  walked  on  before  with  my  annt,  and 
I  was  behind  with  *  *  *  I  can  venture  to  assert  that  I  carried 
on  the  whole  conversation,  and  am  really  improving.  In  the 
evening  we  dined  with  the  King  *  *  *  The  Duchess  de  Gontaut 
arrived  and  took  my  place  next  Mademoiselle,  which  put  me  out, 
for  I  quite  worship  her." 

"This  evening,  at  the  King's,  there  were  more  vs  n  f 
Goritz,  and  several  pretty  women.  As  we  could  not  ork  on 
Sunday,  we  played  at  cards.  It  was  onze-et-demi,  and  I  lost  Ma 
demoiselle  looked  very  pretty  with  natural  flowers  in  I  er  hi  r 
At  half-past  eight,  the  Queen  gets  up  and  dismisses  tl  e  con 
pany,  and  then  sits  down  again  with  the  select  few  till  n  ne  wl  e 
everybody  goes  away.  Mademoiselle  told  me  that  she  al  vay 
goes  to  bed  at  half-past  nine  and  gets  up  at  six,  N  ne  1  o  us  of 
sleep — that  is  pretty  well.  Poor  princes !  They  have  not  a  very 
gay  life  of  it.  In  the  evening  they  sit  at  work  at  a  round  table, 
and  Mademoiselle  often  yawns.  She  told  me  how  they  spent 
their  time  when  her  brother  was  away,  and  she  was  alone 
with  her  uncle  and  aunt  and  Mde.  de  G.  She  said  it  was  very 
dtill.  Indeed  I  should  think  so ;  it  must  be  worse  than  Boury, 
when  there  is  no  one  there  but  me  to  keep  up  the  conversation  I 
Though  I  am  sometimes  tired  of  Boury,  and  have  intensely  wished 
to  travel  a  little,  I  never  was  unhappy  at  home.  On  the  contrary, 
I  had  delightful  tunes  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  which  I  think 
cannot  be  enjoyed  unless  one  leads  a  regular  life,  and  especially 
if  we  are  surrounded  by  a  large  family,  and  as  charming  a  one 
as  my  own.  A  monotonous  life  is  by  no  means  a  tiresome  one. 
Still  one  feels  the  want  of  some  change  now  and  then.  My  life, 
such  as  I  plan  it,  would  be  delightful  1" 
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"  I  drove  and  walked  to-day  with  Mademoiselle.  As  we  were 
going  to  the  Strasaldo  she  gave  me  a  pretty  little  parasol.  I 
do  not  think  there  has  ever  been — no,  not  even  in  a  fairy  tale 
— a  more  charming  princess.  I  stayed  with  her  a  long  time. 
She  played  on  the  harp  and  I  sang.  We  got  up  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  take  leave  of  the  Queen.  We,  that  is  my  Mo- 
ther, Stanislaus  and  Olivier,  drove  to  St.  Maur,  my  aunt's  coun- 
try house,  with  her.  It  is  a  charming  place  ;  but  these  walks 
are  always  a  real  cross  to  me  on  account  of  my  eyes.  1  am  told 
not  to  speak  of  it  to  everybody,  which  I  should  like  to  do,  as  an 
excuse  for  my  awkwardness,  and  the  blunders  I  make  on  these 
occasions.  I  cannot  say  a  word,  for  1  do  not  know  what  to  an- 
swer, when  I  am  asked  what  I  think  of  the  views.  O  !  my  God, 
it  is  indeed  a  cross,  and  I  trust  that  it  is  reckoned  as  one  in  Thy 
sight  I  offer  it  up  to  Thee,  no  doubt,  but  I  cannot  say  it  is  a 
welcome  one,  or  that  I  should  not  be  very  glad  not  to  have  it." 

"  May  S4ib. 

"The  Queen  and  Mademoiselle  went  away  this  morning  for  a 
few  days,  which  vexed  me,  for  I  should  like  to  have  seen  much 
more  of  the  Princess.  I  have  read  over  what  I  wrote  yesterday 
in  my  journal,  and  thought  it  dreadfully  silly ;  and  tiien,  unfortu- 
nately, it  came  in  Mamma's  way,  who  thought  so  too.  I  really 
will  not  write  any  more  what  comes  into  my  head,  for  it  seems  so 
foolish  when  I  read  it  again.  I  will  give  up  castle-building,  and 
leave  everything  to  God,  which  is  not  very  meritorious,  for  I  wish 
for  nothing — not  even  what  I  thought  I  wished  for  yesterday.  It 
has  thrown  cold  water  on  all  my  schemes  to  find  that  Mamma 
thought  them  silly.  However,  lasctamo  fare  a  Dio.  Imaginative 
feelings  are  always  very  absurd.  I  will  not  write  any  more,  and 
will  think  as  little  as  possible  of  those  sort  of  things.  Yesterday, 
however,  I  wanted  very  much  to  go  to  Milan  with  Mademoiselle, 
and  began  castle-building  again." 

"At  five  o'clock  this  morning  I  went  with  Fernand,  Stanislaus, 
and  Olivier  to  the  holy  mountam,  which  is  a  pilgrimage  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  view  fi-om  it  is  beautiful,  but,  as  usual,  my 
pleasure  was  quite  spoilt  by  my  blindness,  and  also  a  Utile  by  my 
stupidity.  Others  would  have  enlivened  these  sort  of  expeditions 
by  their  cheerfulness  and  gaiety,  but  I  always  feel  that  everybody 
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must  be  bored  to  death  with  me.  This  too,  at  least  in  part,  pro- 
ceeds, I  think,  from  my  blindness,  for  if  I  could  see,  I  should  find 
a  great  many  more  topics  of  conversation ;  as  it  is,  I  rack  my 
mind  for  a  word  to  say,  and  do  not  succeed  after  all.  Then  I 
am  vexed  and  should  like  to  cry,  which  makes  me  think  that  I 
ought  to  live  always  as  I  do  now,  in  a  large,  happy  family,  or  in 
a  united  and  affectionate  home,  where  I  am  not  the  only  one  to 
carry  on  the  conversation." 

"A  general  departure.  The  king  started  at  twelve  o'clock 
with  Louis,  and  we  at  one  for  Trieste." 

"Jm^Slh,  Su!m™. 

"A  detestable  inn.  Fernand  and  I  were  both  quite  out  of 
temper,  but  it  is  impossible  ever  to  get  a  single  complaint  out  of 
Mamma.  I  was  almost  provoked  with  her  patience,  and  kept 
telling  her  the  most  dreadful  things  about  the  dirt  of  the  place  ; 
notwithstanding  which  this  dear  mother  only  observed  that  the 
town  was  full  of  curious  old  remains,  and  she  would  go  out  and 
see  them  and  learn  their  history  ;  whilst  I,  who  usually  like  these 
things  so  much,  was  so  angry  about  our  beds  and  dinner  that  I 
could  not  look  at  anything." 

"Naples,  June  5fli,iS40. 

"With  what  delight  I  write  the  date  of  this  place!  What  a 
long  journey  we  have  had.  We  stopped  at  a  dreadful  inn  where 
we  could  not  stay  to  sleep,  but  travelled  on  all  through  the  night. 
Fernand  told  me  tliat  suspicious  persons  had  been  seen  in  the 
house,  and  that  we  might  very  likely  be  robbed.  We  did  not  tell 
my  mother,  but  for  a  long  time  fear  kept  me  awake.  I  was  get- 
ting by  heart  a  speech  I  intended  to  make  to  the  brigands,  and 
was  determined  to  show  great  presence  of  mind,  but  nothing 
came  of  it.  I  began  to  doze  involuntarily,  and  at  last  gave  up 
stru^Iing  to  keep  awake,  and  only  opened  my  eyes  at  Capua, 
where  we  had  to  wait  till  the  gates  were  unlocked.  At  nine  we 
arrived  at  Naples,  and  were  up  the  stairs  and  in  my  father's  room 
before  he  had  heard  any  noise." 

During  the  time  which  elapsed  between  my  mother's  return 
and  my  departure  from  Naples,  Alexandrine  wished  to  revisit 
witli  me  all  the  places  m  the  neighborhood  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  past.  We  went  therefore  to  Castellamare,  Sorrento,  to 
the  Vomero,  and  also  to  the  Villa  Trecase,  where  my  family  had 
lived  for  some  time,  and  the  road  which  led  to  the  house  where 
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she  had  been  with  her  mother;  the  garden,  the  terrace,  the 
Church,  the  very  spot  near  the  Floridiana,  where  Albert  had 
said  :  "I  love  you,"  and  the  Villa  Pietracatella,  where  she  had 
spent  the  most  enchanting  part  of  her  life.  But,  oh  I  how  diffe- 
rent it  all  looked  to  us  now !  As  to  the  other  places  I  have 
named,  neither  youth  nor  love  could  add  anything  to  their  natu- 
ral beauty,  which  outstrips  imagination  itself;  but  it  was  not  the 
case  in  this  instance.  That  particular  villa  had  been  chosen  at 
the  time  Madame  d'Alopeus  had  settled  there,  purposely  to  avoid 
tlie  sea-breezes,  and  was  so  situated  that  it  was  only  by  getting 
up  to  the  roof  that  the  bay  and  the  mountains  beyond  could  be 
perceived.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  melancholy  garden  which 
effectually  hid  all  the  view,  and  little  could  be  seen  from  it  but 
the  unspeakable  beauty  of  the  sky,  and  the  graceful  outline  of 
a  few  pines,  just  opposite  to  what  had  been  Alexandrine's 
window.  When  we  saw  it  again  in  an  uninhabited  state,  the 
deserted  house  looked  most  dreary,  and  everything  alxitJt  it 
was  decayed  and  gone  to  wreck,  like  the  happiness  of  wliich  it 
had  once  been  the  scene.  "And  this  is  the  place"  exclaimed 
Alexandrine,  "  where  I  was  so  happy  !  It  was  actually  Here  that 
J  thought  life  and  this  world  were  too  beauiiful!"  Ah!  how 
m  ny  th    ij,hts  th         d  p  W  n  suggested  to  us  both.     We 

e    1 11  J  un     31  d  f  f        life  seemed  already  ended, 

and  th  ng  m  d  f  th  h  pp  ness  dreamt  of,  and  afler- 
d  1  dbj  dllhp  nl  these  scenes,  but  a  sorrow 
g      t        tl    t  1    pi  d  1    t  ng  as  life  itself.     And  that 

1 1    }  t  p    m      1  t    b       I  Alongside  of  all  this  sad- 

II        I  m    t  I  ast      t        y,  the  comfort  of  the  Abbe 
G    b  t  1  d    t      gtl    n    g  words.     He  had  accom- 

p       d  p  Ig  d      11  did  he  know  how  to  raise 

p     tl       fi  d    t         1     d  th    bruised  and  aching  soul ; 

hwtl  t  mrjftlpt  thorns,  and  make  it  serve 
th  n  an  t  t  ti  n  f  th  the  unseen,  and  awaken  hope 
in  its  undymg  realities.  Blessed  through  all  eternity  will  be  the 
words  wliich  in  tliat  hour  and  at  so  many  other  times,  fell  from 
his  lips  into  the  depths  of  our  hearts  1  Towards  the  end  of  July 
I  left  Naples  with  my  husband,  and  my  father  went  with  us  to 
the  steamboat,  which  was  just  ready  to  start.  They  hurried  us 
on  board  without  permitting  my  father  to  follow,  but  as  there 
was  afterwards  a  few  minutes'  delay,  I  ran  down  the  ladder  be- 
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fore  they  could  prevent  me,  and  embraced  Iiim  once  more.  It 
was  for  the  last  time  in  this  world !  Having  gone  on  board 
again,  I  followed  with  my  eyes  the  little  boat  neariiig  the  shore, 
and  stood  looking  at  my  beloved  father  and  kissing  my  hand  to 
him,  till  the  steamer  left  the  harbor,  and  carried  me  away  from 
him  for  ever. 

This  farewell,  now  so  sorrowfully  remembered,  is  not  the  only 
sad  recollection  of  that  summer,  for  we  were  beginning  to  feel 
uneasy  at  the  unsatisfactory  accounts  of  Eugenie's  health,  though 
in  a  great  measure  comforted  by  the  hope  that  the  birth  of  her 
second  child  would  put  an  end  to  her  ailments.  Looking  back 
to  it  now,  that  anxiety  seems  like  the  little  cloud  which  rises  up 
and  spreads  over  the  whole  sky,  casting  a  foreboding  shadow 
even  upon  the  pale  gleam  of  sunshine  which  preceded  its  coming. 
When  we  reached  Brussels,  I  left  my  husband  to  arrange  every- 
thing about  our  new  home,  and  hurried  on  myself  to  Lumigny, 
where  I  was  expected  with  more  than  usual  impatience,  I  was 
also  most  anxious  to  see  Eugenie  again,  and  at  the  first  moment 
I  felt  nothing  but  pleasure,  for  she  appeared  to  me  to  be  quite 
well.  I  soon,  however,  perceived  a  change  which  surprised  me. 
For  the  first  time,  I  saw  clouds  passing  over  her  soul,  and  her 
mind,  which  was  usually  so  simple  and  bright,  was  now  full  of 
exa^erated  and  imaginary  troubles.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  in  short,  I  found  her  out  of  spirits,  and  this  deeply  affected 
me. 

Up  to  that  time,  notwithstanding  her  serious  habits  of  thought, 
and  the  deeply  religious  tone  of  her  mind,  and  thougli  she  was 
often  and  willingly  silent,  nothing  could  be  more  foreign  to  her 
character  than  sadness.  These  words  of  Lamartine  seemed  to 
have  been  made  for  her : — 


Truly  were  her  voice  and  her  soul  joyous,  and  had  continued 
to  be  so  even  when  the  sorrows  she  had  undergone  and  shared 
had  at  an  early  age  disenchanted  life.     But  now  the  trial  of 
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despondency  and  anguish  had  come  upon  my  sister,  and  those 
who  are  versed  in  the  history  of  chosen  souls,  and  who  know 
what  spiritual  riches  lie  hidden  in  suffering  and  humiliation,  will 
not  be  surprised  at  what  she  had  to  go  through.  But  I  was  both 
pained  and  astonished  at  this  change,  and  did  everything  I  could 
to  enliven  and  rouse  her,  and  especially  to  reason  her  out  of 
that  excessive  and  morbid  diffidence,  which  was  the  ordy  real 
trouble  they  had.  She  tormented  herself  really  and  truly  about 
what  she  called  her  want  of  cleverness,  liveliness,  or  talent  for 
conversation,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  unhappy 
it  made  her.  At  this  time  of  her  life  the  singular  and  charming 
modesty  for  which  she  had  been  always  remarkable,  had  become 
a  misfortune,  and  almost  a  fault,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  weakness 
which  ill  health  aggravated  and  turned  into  a  suffering. 

It  used  to  make  me  cry  and  laugh  at  the  same  time  to  see  my 
darling  Eugenie,  who  seemed  to  me  so  bright,  so  intelligent,  so 
full  of  earnest  and  deep  thoughts,  and  whose  natural  gaiety  was 
so  exuberant  that  she  had  been  often  obliged  to  check  her  incli- 
nation to  view  things  and  people  in  a  ridiculous  light,  and  to 
restrain  the  exercise  of  her  talent  for  mimicry — to  see  her,  I  say, 
reproaching  herself  with  being  stupid,  tiresome,  and  useless,  and 
that  with  a  grief  and  a  bitterness  which  may  have  aggravated 
the  state  of  suffering  which  no  doubt  was  the  original  cause  of 
this  depression. 

Whilst  I  was  staying  at  Lumigny,  those  of  my  family  whom  I 
had  left  behind  in  Italy  went  from  Naples  to  the  Villa  Citta- 
della,  near  Lucca,  the  same  in  which  we  had  spent  the  summer 
of  1839.  There  the  following  pages  of  Olga's  journal  were 
written.  They  are  curious  as  a  contrast  between  her  thoughts  of 
Eugenie,  and  Eugenie's  opinion  of  herself. 

olga's  journal. 

"  Lucca.  VilU  Cltladdla,  Seplember  glli,  1840. 

"We  heard  tliis  morning  from  Pauline.  Eugi^iiie  has  not 
been  well,  and  the  excitement  of  Pauline's  arrival  did  her  harm, 
but,  thank  God  I  she  is  better.  Not  a  word  from  herself  for  me 
to-day,  but  that  is  natural,  for  Pauline  was  there,  and  she  was 
ill ;  but  in  thinking  of  the  questions  she  would  put  to  Pauline 
about  us  all,  I  fancied  I  should  be  the  last  she  would  ask  about 
I  am  afraid  she  does  not  love  me  as  much  as  she  used  sometimes 
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to  say  she  did.  I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  it  gave  me.  I 
love  her  so  very  much !  I  am  jealous  of  her  loving  and  of  her 
being  obliged  to  love  so  many  others  better  than  me.  Adrian, 
Pauline,  Alexandrine,  all  come  before  me,  and  I  love  her  perhaps 
as  much  as  all  of  them  put  together.  I  think  she  is  of  all  people 
in  the  world  the  one  I  would  rather  be  alone  with.  I  said  to 
Euph^mie,  who  repeated  one  day  some  little  criticism  that  had 
been  made  upon  Eugenie,  that  if  I  heard  that  or  anything  else 
said  that  was  like  blame  of  her,  I  should  be  ready  to  fight  the 
person  who  said  it.  Though  I  am  so  very  fond  of  her,  and  I 
have  always  been  fonder  of  her,  I  think,  than  of  the  others,  she 
frightens  me  sometimes,  and  I  have  not  felt  quite  at  my  ease 
with  her.  When  I  said  just  now  that  she  was  the  person  I  liked 
best  to  be  alone  with,  and  I  do  feel  it,  because  I  should  wish  to  have 
her  quite  to  myself,  I  stopped  to  consider  whether  I  should  really 
not  rather  have  one  of  my  friends  with  whom  I  am  quite  at  my 
ease,  and  over  whom  I  have  a  kind  of  authority,  for  those  dear 
girls  do  exactly  what  I  wish,  and  like  everything  that  I  do.  But 
I  think  not.  I  love  my  friends  exceedingly ;  they  are  very  good, 
I  often  think  better  than  I  am,  but  my  love  for  Eugenie  is  more 
intense,  and  it  is  mixed  with  great  admiration.  I  should  like  to 
be  always  with  her,  and  for  her  to  guide  me  about  everything  as 
she  used  to  do.  She  always  makes  me  better.  She  is  like  a 
Saint  or  a  guardian  Angel,  protecting  and  advising  me,  and  I 
would  rather  live  in  submission  to  her,  than  exercise  a  kind  of 
authority  over  my  friends.  This  shows  me  that  admiration  and 
respect  are  a  necessary  pact  of  love,  and  that  where  there  is  the 
highest  respect  and  admiration,  there  will  be  the  deepest  love. 
This  ought  to  carry  me  yet  further,  and  lead  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  simple  and  natural  thing  to  love  God  above  all  things, 
as  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  respect  and  admiration  due  to 
Him.     I  love,  admire,  and  reverence  Eugenie." 

Alexandrine  wrote  to  me  from  Cittadella  on  the  subject  of 
Eugenie's  low  spirits,  and  the  kind  of  trial  she  was  enduring — a 
letter  which  seems  to  me  full  of  Christian  wisdom  : 

"  villa  Cittadella,  September  soth,  1840. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  very  much  of  your  letter  about  Eugenie. 
As  you  say,  it  is  singular  that  such  a  trial  should  have  been  sent 
to  our  beloved  sister,  though  I  sec  in  it  tlie  Hand  of  God,  Who. 
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will  not  let  His  chosen  souls  be  exposed  to  the  poison  of  self-ap- 
proval. Her  beautiful  humility  will  tlius  be  more  easily  pre- 
served. But  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  great  qualities  of  her 
soul  and  mind  are  apparently  less  useful  where  she  is,  than  the 
trifling  qualifications  she  does  not  possess  would  be.  I  can  per- 
fectly well  understand  her  despondency,  without  of  course  ap- 
proving of  it.  Our  poor  Eugenie  !  Her  special  characteristics 
are  a  tender,  joyous  love  of  God,  and  great  activity,  and  now  she 
feels  that  a  little  more  talent  for  conversation  on  general  matters, 
and  an  aptitude  for  drawing  out  others  in  that  way,  would  be  of 
more  value  to  her  than  those  higher  gifts.  This  is  certainly  a 
cross,  but  it  is  sweetened  by  having  a  husband  whom  she  loves 
and  who  loves  her,  and  a  charming  cliild.  Are  not  these  im- 
mense blessings  ?  I  know  it  is  natural  to  wish  for  more  than  we 
possess,  even  when  we  own  we  have  more  tlian  others.  We  are 
intended  for  the  perfection  of  happiness,  and  this  is  why  we  are 
never  quite  satisfied  in  this  life,  because  happiness  is  never  per- 
fect What  truisms  I  am  writing !  But  this  solitude  makes  me 
meditative.  (Everything,  you  see,  is  judged  of  by  comparison. 
A  king  is  poor,  with  what  makes  another  a  rich  man.!  You  used 
to  picture  to  yourself  the  happiness  of  having  a  child  like  hers ; 
and  when  that  day  at  Albano  you  were  speaking  of  this  with  tears 
in  your  eyes,  I  thought  to  myself  how  thoroughly  happy  I  should 
be  if,  like  you,  I  had  my  husband  still  beside  me.  And  be  sure, 
that  even  were  that  wish  of  yours  fulfilled,  other  things  would  be 
wanting,  lor  which  you  would  still  be  longing.  I  do  not  know  if 
you  think  this  a  consolation,  but  it  is  true.  This  life  is  the  way 
of  the  Cross,  and  during  this  last  week  I  have  seen  many  things 
which  make  me  feel  how  useful  crosses  are  to  the  soul,  and 
which  I  am  going  to  write  to  that  dear,  dear  sister,  for  they  will 
do  her  good." 

Alexandrine  left  Lucca  with  my  father  and  mother  to  go  to 
Pisa,  and  about  the  same  time  I  left  Lumigny  to  return  to  Brus- 
sels. It  was  at  that  time  that  Alexandrine  visited,  among  other 
persons  and  places  which  old  associations  endeared  to  her,  the 
Franciscan  Convent  and  Padre  GalUgani,  and  there  had  that 
touching  interview  with  Fra  Clementino,  which  she  has  herself 
related  in  her  story.  Very  soon  aftenvards  Alexandrine's  stay 
at  Pisa  was  cut  short  by  a  sad  event,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
Eugenie's  next  letters. 
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EUGENIE  TO  PAULINE. 

'■  Liunignr,  November  lolh. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  sad,  terrible  news  which  has  just  reached 
us?  Mark  Antony's  wife*  is  dead.  Ah !  what  is  this  life,  this 
world  and  its  happiness?  Is  it  ever  possible  even  to  call  one- 
self happy  ?  And  is  not  this  daily  expectation  of  the  end  of 
everydiing  a  living  death  ?  Dead !  when  it  was  only  the  other 
day  that  you  were  speaking  of  her  beauty  and  strength,  and  tell- 
ing me  how  quickly  she  recovered  the  birth  of  her  last  child,  and 
returned  to  Rome  the  very  picture  of  earthly  happiness,  to  enjoy 
every  blessing  life  can  give.  And  now  it  is  all  over !  As  far  as 
regards  herself,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  surrounded  as  she 
was  by  riches,  she  had  placed  her  real  treasure  in  Heaven,  and 
her  works  will  follow  her ;  but  that  poor  young  husband,  and  his 
four  little  children — what  a  house  of  mourning !  I  feel  quite 
crushed  by  this  blow.  It  was  a  sore  throat  she  died  of.  Oh  1  it 
is  almost  a  misfortune  to  be  happy  in  this  world  !  It  makes  one 
envy  those  who  love  nothing,  hope  for  nothing,  and  whose  whole 
thoughts  and  heart  are  set  upon  another  world.  I  cannot  think 
how  we  can  be  at  peace  for  a  single  hour.  How  do  I  know  for 
certain  that  you  are  not  dead?  That  Adrian  will  come  back 
alive  from  hunting  ?  that  I  shall  ever  see  Mamma  again  ?  Oh  1 
may  God  teach  us  to  love  only  Him,  and  to  be  always  ready  to 
give  up  life,  and  to  go  back  to  Him  I  Good-bye.  Ah  I  Pauline, 
let  us  live  on,  but  so  live  as  if  we  were  dead.  Let  us  love  our 
dear  ones  for  the  sake  of  their  souls  only,  and  that  we  may  see 
them  again  in  Heaven.  This  world  is  far  too  sad  to  set  one's 
heart  upon." 

"November  i2fh. 

"It  seems  that  the  Princess  was  brealifasting  with  her  hus- 
band, and  was  suddenly  suffocated,  whil^  complaining  only  of  a 
slight  sore  throatf  Poor,  beautiful  young  creature  I  But  as  you 
say,  if  we  have  faith  we  ought  not  to  pity  her,  and  though  we 
never  have  enough  faith,  still,  the  little  we  possess  ought  to 
relieve  us  in  this  case  of  all  dread  of  such  a  sudden  death. 
Everything  you  say  of  the  Princess  leads  one  to  suppose  that 
her  constant  habits  of  prayer,  and  frequent  Communion,  her  con 
tinual  practice  of  good  works,  and  tlie  holy  thoughts  habitual  to 
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her  mind,  must  have  kept  her  soul  in  readiness  to  die  at  any  mo- 
ment. I  have  the  strongest  belief  that  God  never  recalls  a  soul 
pleasing  to  Him  in  an  unprovided  state,  though  it  may  be  a  sud- 
den manner.^  To  such  a  soul  as  hers,  He  would  certainly  grant 
time  for  preparation,  or  if  He  does  not  do  so,  it  seems  to  me  a 
proof  that  it  was  fit  to  go,  and  that  in  mercy  He  spared  it  the 
agony  and  temptations  of  the  last  struggle.  The  thought  of  this 
young  creature's  departed  soul  is  to  me  full  of  peace !  What 
radiant  happiness  she  is  perhaps  enjoying  now!  Compared  with 
that,  her  brilliant  life  on  earth  appears  gloomy  indeed." 

"  Lumigny,  JaDUJty  61h,  1S4!, 

"A  letter  from  Rome,  from  M.  Esbelin,  gives  us  at  last  all  the 
details  of  the  death  of  the  beautiful  young  saint  The  day  after 
a  fSte  at  the  Villa  Borghesc,  she  caught  cold,  and  complained  of 
a  sore  throat.  Having  been  very  ill  all  the  day,  she  was  a  little 
better  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning  she  did  not  suffer  at 
all.  She  was  quite  cheerful,  and  jested  about  her  health.  This 
was  at  eight  o'clock.  At  ten  the  doctors  came  to  examine  her 
throat,  and  saw,  to  their  horror,  that  mortification  had  begun, 
and  that  death  was  inevitable.  They  broke  it  to  tlie  poor  young 
wife  and  the  unhappy  husband,  who  refused  to  believe  it  At 
eleven  o'clock  Pb'e  Rozaven  was  sent  for.  Quite  resigned,  and 
not  Etrffering  at  all,  she  took  leave  of  her  husband,  and  died  at 
twelve  o'clock  without  either  pain  or  struggle.  Does  not  this  sort 
of  death  seem  almost  impossible  to  realise  ?  But  though  there  is 
something  terrible  about  it  for  tlie  survivors,  and  also  as  to  the 
sacrifice  the  dying  one  had  to  make,  I  cannot  but  think  there  is 
great  beauty  in  the  tranquil  departure  of  so  pure  a  soul.  It 
seemed  to  the  bystanders  as  if  they  could  almost  see  the  Angels 
carrying  her  gently  to  the  Feet  of  God,  Whom  she  had  so  loved 
and  served.  His  Presence  must  have  been  felt  in  that  last 
peaceful  moment. 

"  The  accounts  of  the  grief  of  all  Rome  are  not  at  all  exagge- 
rated Fifty  young  men  drew  the  funeral  car  to  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  and  the  whole  way  along  the  road,  garlands  and  flow- 
ers were  thrown  from  the  windows.  It  was  more  lilie  a  triumph 
than  a  funeral.  The  people  who  followed  the  car  blocked  up 
the  streets,  calling  the  young  Princess  by  the  tenderest  names. 
The  Ejeneial  feelings  of  grief  called  forth  by  her  death,  are  a 
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touching  homage  paid  to  that  yoi  If  f  11  f  d  k 
When,  afterwards,  Mark  Antony  ask  d  th  f  th    j       g 

men  who  had  drawn  the  car,  one     f  th  I     tl 

'  Teli  him  that  it  was  the  Romans.      S         th  t  1  y    h      pp 
in  a  thousand  different  ways  to  th  t  p     pi  f  11    f  f   Ih      d 

poetry ;  some  have  seen  her  laki  g  h      fl.  ght  t     H 
white  radiant  form  j  -and  again  she  b  d       1  ght  t    I    li 

and  comfort  the  suffering.  Among  tl  p  pi  1  m  dp 
paritions  are  daily  related  about  th     P  1    m  th  j      11 

the  Angel  of  Rome.     The  streets  a      f  11    f  p    t  fh  d 

verses  are  sung  in  her  honor;  the  wh  1       tj      b     t  t 

a  monument  to  her  memory,  and      p  ff     d  t    wh 

shall  produce  the  best  design.     lit       th    g  b    m 

touching  and  remarkable  than  the  f        h  1    p  p  1  t 

for  one  private  person.     And  it  i       ry  1  bl    t    h      f      f 

through  their  wealth  and  position  the  Borgheses  are  paramount 
in  Rome,  it  is  on  account  of  her  good  works  that  she  is  worship- 
ped as  a  saint,  and  it  makes  one  love  the  Roman  people.  Good- 
bye, my  dear  sister ;  I  love  you  with  my  whole  heart.  Pray  for 
me.  I  am  better  than  I  was  last  week,  but  1  am  often  ill.  I 
have  a  continual  pain  in  my  back  and  between  my  shoulders, 
and  a  very  bad  one  in  my  side." 

"LumiBus',  January  soth,  1841. 

"Aiiguste  d'Ursel*  left  us  last  Wednesday,  and  I  must  own  to 
you  that  I  was  more  out  of  spirits  than  ever  while  he  was  here. 
He  will  tell  you  so,  and  he  will  complain  that  he  did  not  hear 
me  sing,  except  in  the  Chapel.  I  do  not  know  if  he  is  very  fond 
of  music ;  however,  in  any  case  I  should  like  to  have  given  him 
pleasure,  but  the  day  that  I  was  asked  to  sing  for  him,  I  was 
very  unwell.  Fernand  was  not  here  to  sing  a  duet,  I  knew 
nothing  I  could  sing  alone,  and  I  felt  like  the  girl  in  the  Demoi- 
selle a  marier,  tliat  I  should  cry  if  I  opened  my  lips.  I  was  not 
greatly  pressed,  and  I  felt  as  if  they  must  have  thought  me  cross, 
and  that  you  would  scold  me.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  this,  in  case 
tliat  good  Auguste  tells  tales  of  me.  He  will  not  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  astonishing  you.  Adrian  is  gone  to  Paris  with  him, 
and  I  am  ashamed  of  finding  it  so  difficult  to  gel- through  a  week 
without  him.  I  really  am  an  intolerable  goose.  Ah  !  1  do  hope 
God  will  forgive  me.     I  have  so  many,  many  times  reproached 
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myself  for  these  fits  of  despondency,  and  been  so  sorry  for  them, 
that  I  hope  now  really  to  amend,  and  to  be  very  different  when 
I  get  up  from  this  bed,  where  I  shall  offer  up  to  God  in  expia- 
tion for  my  faults,  all  the  pain  He  may  choose  to  send  me." 

"Lumigi.y,  Fehniary  15th,  1841. 

"  For  three  days  Adrian  and  I  have  been  alone  together.  It 
is  the  first  time  since  our  marriage  that  this  has  been  the  case, 
and  we  reproach  ourselves  for  finding  it  delightful.  I  suppose  it 
is  natural  to  like  a  little  variety.  Probably  if  we  had  spent  one 
or  two  years  in  this  way  we  should  want  to  see  people  here ;  but 
as  the  pleasure  of  being  alone  and  independent  is  what  we  have 
known  least  since  we  were  married,  we  have  wished  for  it  at 
times  J  and,  in  short,  these  four  or  five  days  have  been  charm- 
ing. To  complete  our  enjoyment,  the  weather  is  magnificent ;  a 
perfect  spring,  mild  and  warm,  so  that  I  am  writing  with  the 
window  open.  This  soft  air  does  my  body  as  much  good  as  our 
tUe-&-tUe  does  to  my  mind,  and  I  feel  a  calm,  a  peace,  and  well- 
being  that  I  have  not  experienced  for  a  long  time." 

"  February  !6th. 

"  Shall  I  see  you  in  three  weeks  ?  I  do  not  believe  it — I  do 
not  let  myself  believe  it  I  had  rather  not  reckon  on  so  much 
happiness.  You  will  find  our  child*  grown  very  pretty,  and  say- 
ing more  words  than  he  did  in  September ;  and  there  will  be 
another,  if  God  spares  me  to  see  it  born  and  alive.  How  strange 
that  I  should  have  actually  two  children  of  my  own!  Dear, 
pretty  little  darling,  your  letter  puts  me  into  foolish  spirits,  into 
that  state  in  which  one  feels  inclined  to  talk  a  great  deal  without 
having  anything  to  say.  You  will  find  me,  I  hope,  beginning  to 
sit  up,  and  it  will  be  delightful  to  have  you  with  me  while  I  am 
recovering.  Good-bye.  Give  Augustus  a  kiss  for  me,  and  a 
most  affectionate  one,  for  this  blessed  thought  of  sending  you 
here  was  liis  own  idea.  How  glad  I  should  be  to  see  him  again, 
to  show  Robertt  to  him,  and  to  see  them  become  '  a  pair  of 
friends.'  We  four  might  spend,  I  can  tell  you,  some  piacevoUs- 
simi  days  in  Paris.  Good-bye,  you  dear,  good,  very  good  little 
people.  Adrian  is  almost  as  glad  as  I  am  at  your  charming 
plan.     He  says  quite  as  glad,  but  that  I  will  not  admit ;  no  other 
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gladness  can  come  up  to  mine.     His  good  parents,  too,  vi 
lighted  on  learning  the  news  when  they  came  home." 


I  did  go  to  Lumigny  a  little  while  afterwards ;  but  before  I 
speak  of  the  meeting  with  Eugenie,  I  must  relate  what  liad  hap- 
pened in  the  meanwhile  to  Alexandrine.  I  must  be  brief,  for, 
alas !  melancholy  events  crowd  upon  me  so  sadly  at  this  point 
of  my  story,  that  on  many  of  them  I  cannot  dwell.  Alexandrine 
was,  as  I  have  said,  at  Pisa  when  the  news  of  the  sudden  dealh 
of  the  young  Princess  Eorghese  reached  her ;  and  in  the  first 
moment  of  that  terrible  catastrophe,  those  most  deeply  affected 
by  it  very  much  wished  her  to  go  to  them  at  Rome.  It  seemed 
to  Prince  Borghese  and  his  mother  that  she  would  be  a  great 
comfort  to  them,  and  that  one  who  had  suffered  so  much  herself 
would  enter  into  their  feelings  and  soothe  their  griefs  better  than 
any  one  else.  Alexandrine  accordingly  complied  with  their  re- 
quest, and  remained  with  them  in  the  Palazzo  Borghese  until  my 
father  and  mother  went  to  Rome  in  February.  Their  plan  then, 
and  Alexandrine's  also,  was  to  return  to  France  immediately 
after  Easter,  but  unforeseen  events  caused  a  change  in  all  their 
arrangements.  In  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  Alexandrine  had 
gone  to  the  Convent  of  the  Trinitk  da  Monte,  to  make  her  re- 
treat, and  had  been  there  three  days  when  she  received  a  letter 
summoning  her  to  the  bedside  of  her  eldest  brother.  Count  Alex- 
ander d'Alopeus.  He  had  lately  been  traniifentd  fiom  the  lega 
tion  at  the  Hague  to  Turin,  and  having  been  attacked  with  pleu 
risy,  was  then  lying  at  the  point  of  death  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost  if  she  wished  to  see  him  agim,  and  she  ac 
cordingly  left  Rome  at  eleven  o'clock  that  same  night  fot  Civita 
Vecchia.  But  she  had  not  travelled  far  when  a  dreadful  storm 
frightened  the  horses ;  her  carriage  was  broken  to  pieces,  and 
in  wind,  rain,  and  darkness  she  had  to  make  her  way  on  foot 
to  a  farm  belonging  to  a  Roman  nobleman,  whete  she  was 
hospitably  entertained  while  another  con\ejance  was  sent  for 
In  spite  of  delays  and  of  all  the  incidents  of  this  dreadful  jour 
ney,  she  reached  Turin  in  time  to  see  and  embrace  her  brother 
once  more,  but  could  give  him  no  other  consolation  than  hei 
tender  care  during  the  remainder  of  his  short  and  fatal  illness 
After  this  new  trouble,  which  was  embittered  to  hei  by  man\ 
additional  cu^umstances,  Alexandrine  had  no  other  thought  or 
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desire  than  to  see  her  motiier.  The  Prince  and  Princess  La- 
poukhyn  were  then  on  their  way  to  Italy,  and  Alexandrine  met  her 
poor  mother  at  Vienna  just  as  the  news  of  her  son's  death  reached 
her.  As  may  be  imagined,  Alexandrine  could  not  think  of  leav- 
ing her  again,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  Germany  they  went  on  to 
Rome,  which  my  father  and  mother  were  on  the  point  of  leaving 
for  France.  But  on  account  of  a  change  of  circumstances  at 
Lumigny  and  in  Paris,  this  plan  was  given  up, 

Eugenie  had  been  safely  confined  in  March  of  anotlier  boy, 
and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  I  reached  Lumigny,  hoping  to  find 
her  entirely  recovered.  Instead  of  this,  she  seemed  to  me  weaker 
and  paler  than  she  ought  to  have  been,  and  our  meeting  was  a 
sad  one,  for  it  was  the  first  time  that  a  shade  of  definite  fear  took 
the  place  of  tliose  vague  anxieties  I  had  hitherto  felt.  But  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  painful  thought.  I  found 
a  thousand  good  reasons  to  account  for  her  mental  and  physical 
prostration,  and  I  flattered  myself  with  the  hope  that  our  stay  to- 
gether in  Paris  would  quite  restore  her  strength.  The  idea  of 
being  there  together  in  the  same  house  and  in  the  spring  time 
was  the  fulfilment  of  a  long-cherished  desire.  We  looked  for- 
ward to  it  as  to  a  holiday  and  a  festival.  But  these  kind  of  joys 
were  f  in    h'  Id      A    Paris  she  was  seriously  ill, 

rr  I  had  fought  against  at  Lu- 
a  d  I  uld  only  compare  it  to  the 
n  ny  heart.     I  struggled  to 

n  f  that  struggle  fills  me  yet 
n  \  bought  of  the  final  sorrow 
h  ble  fear  loosened  its  hold 

of  my  I  lb  gJi         !    p  Eugenie  did,  indeed,  sud- 

denly       b  Th    d  d      d    1  that  she  must  go  to  Italy 

with  her  husband,  and  mj  father  and  mother  then  determined  to 
remain  in  that  country.  Either  the  pleasure  of  this  prospect,  or 
one  of  those  changes  so  frequent  in  her  deceitful  malady,  wrought 
such  an  improvement,  that  the  hope  of  her  recovery  became  al- 
most a  certainty.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  May,  and  as  Euge- 
nie was  to  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  June,  I  went  to  stay  at  Lu- 
migny during  the  intervening  time.  Her  strength  seemed  revived, 
her  face  had  recovered  its  look  of  health,  and  I  felt  completely 
reassured  ;  and  peaceful  and  happy  indeed  were  those  last  days 
— the  last  we  were  ever  to  spend  togeUier.     God  willed  that  all 
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up  huge  bouquets  of  roses.  The  other,  as  we  were  sittmj,  on  a 
garden  seat  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn  with  the  two  children ;  one 
playing  on  the  grass,  and  the  other  asleep  in  its  cradle.  Euge- 
nie looked  at  the  baby  with  lovirtg  sadness,  for  she  was  to  leave 
him  behind.  They  were  to  go  the  next  day  but  one,  and  Robert 
only  was  to  go  with  them.  The  day  came,  the  i6th  of  June, 
■which  was  the  last,  though  we  knew  it  not,  of  our  perfect  happi- 
ness on  earth.  For  the  last  time  we  looked  into  each  other's 
faces,  for  the  last  time  heard  each  other's  voices,  and  said  to 
each  other  our  last  words.  Was  it  better  not  to  have  known 
it  ?  Ah  !  yes,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  waa  thus  mercifully 
ordained. 

At  midnight  I  left  her  to  retiirn  to  Brubsels,  and  they  started 
the  following  morning  for  Italy.  I  find  these  words  in  my 
journal :  "  Eugenie  and  I  went  to  Communion  this  morning  with 
the  intention  of  gaining  a  blessing  on  both  om  journeys,  and  that 
God  might  soon  restore  us  to  one  another.  This  evening,  at 
Benediction,  we  prayed  very  earnestly  for  those  who  are  to  start 
to-morrow,  and  for  those  also  who  remain  behind.  Once  again 
in  my  room  we  prayed  together.     May  God  watch  over  her !" 

After  Benediction,  prayers,  and  the  evening  in  the  drawing- 
room  were  over,  we  went  up  to  her  room  to  talk  and  pray  again, 
and  then  parted  in  quite  a  different  manner  than  in  the  preceding 
September,  We  were  sitting  close  together,  and  I  said  to  Eu- 
genic:— "There  now,  this  time  we  will  have  no  tears.  We  will 
not  be  sorrowful,  for  this  parting  is  not  at  all  like  what  have  gone 
before.  We  are  both  going  away,  and  are  both  glad  to  go  where 
we  are  going."  Then  we  kissed  each  other  without  much  sad- 
ness, though  our  tears  fell  fast  in  spite  of  ourselves,  Fernand, 
who  was  to  be  my  companion,  came  in  to  say  that  it  was  nearly 
twelve  o'clock,  and  time  to  start.  Ah !  how  I  remember  every 
moment  of  that  evening  I     We  went  to  the  nursery  to  kiss  the 
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sleeping  children,  and  then  returned  to  the  dravving-roora,  where 
Mons.  and  Mde.  de  Mim  were  waiting  to  bid  me  good-bye. 
Eugdnie  led  me  to  the  door  on  the  stairs,  and  was  told  not  to  go 
further  on  account  of  the  night  air.  We  both  stopped,  and  I  gave 
her  my  last  kiss.  Oh  I  it  was  a  very  tender  one.  It  could  not, 
I  think,  have  been  more  tender  had  I  known  what  that  moment 
really  was  for  us  both.  She  clasped  me  in  her  arms  with  an  in- 
tense affection  which  nothing  could  have  increased,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  draw  me  away,  I  looked  at  her  once  again  at 
the  corner  of  the  staircase,  and  after  that  I  saw  her  no  more. 
Adrian  put  me  into  the  carriage,  bade  me  good-bye,  and  heard 
me  say  twice  over  :  "  May  God  bless  you  both !" 

On  that  night,  when  I  last  saw  Eugenie,  she  wore  a  silk  gown 
with  a  white  scarf.  Her  hair  had  been  cut  off  the  year  before, 
and  was  short  and  curling  round  her  head.  There  was  not  then 
about  her  a  trace  of  suffering  or  sickness.  The  very  same  day 
tlie  year  after,  in  the  same  house,  I  saw  her  children  in  deep 
mourning  for  her. 


Eugenie  joined  my  father  and  mother  at  the  Villa  Buonovisi, 
near  Lucca,  where  she  spent  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  there 
Alexandrine,  who  was  at  Florence  with  her  mother,  came  and 
spent  several  weeks  with  them,  M.  and  Madame  Theodore  de 
Bussifere  also  formed  part  of  their  circle  of  friends,  and  it  was 
soon  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Eernand  and  his  young  wife.* 
During  this  time,  Eugenie's  letters  sometimes  expressed  plea- 
sure at  the  revival  of  her  strength,  sometimes  a  return  of  that  de- 
pression of  spirits,  which  had  been  the  first  and  fatal  symptom  of 
her  illness.  It  was  only  for  a  short  time  at  Rome,  where  she  ar- 
rived towards  the  end  of  October,  that  she  found  any  real  relief 
from  it. 

EOGENIE  TO   PAxrLlNE. 

"  Rome,  November  4th,  iR4'- 

"  Dearest  Sister  of  my  whole  life— It  has  been  wrong  of 
me  not  to  write  to  you  since  our  arrival  here.  I  will  not  excuse 
myself  by  recounting  the  troubles  of  our  first  days  here,  but  will  at 
once  go  back  to  Elorence,  where  I  left  Alexandrine,  How  soiTy 
I  was  to  part  witji  her  I     She  is  glad  to  be  with  her  mother,  but 

*  Mile,  Marie  Gibert,  whom  Femand  married  after  Eug&ie's  deparlure. 
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she  would  be  very  lonely  in  that  gay  place,  if  she  had  not  God  in 
her  heart,  and  Angels  always  about  her.  She  has  pretty  rooms 
— three  bright  little  cells,  well-furnished  and  full  of  flowers,  and 
tliere  she  has  four  hours  every  day  to  herselfl  But  it  is  not  very 
easy  for  her  to  go  out  at  the  time  of  Benedicdon,  or  to  visit  the 
poor.  She  cried  a  good  deal  at  parting,  and  it  is  sad  to  be  so 
near  her  and  not  with  her.  But  she  will  come  here  for  Lent,  and 
the  Princess  and  good  Prince  too.  And  now  I  am  at  S.ome,  and 
I  cannot  say  what  an  hourly  satisfaction  it  is  to  me.  To  be  here 
in  my  present  state  of  mind,  with  means  of  seeing,  understand- 
ing, and  appreciating  everything  in  the  best  way  possible,  is  an 
enjoyment  I  never  weary  of.  The  Abbd  Gerbet  has  done  me  so 
much  good  I  His  encouraging  words,  his  kind  firmness,  have  as 
usual  worked  wonders  on  my  soul.  I  feel  roused,  strengthened, 
and  interested  in  ^yzx-j^in^— younger  than  I  have  done  for  some 
time ;  and  I  think  I  am  getting  out  of  my  torpid  state.  Oh !  I 
will  obey  him,  I  will  make  everj^hing  I  see  and  do  here  con- 
duce to  the  increase  of  peace  and  joy  in  God,  to  freedom  and 
openness  of  soul.  I  have  seen  nothing  but  St.  Peter's  as  yet, 
and  I  was  much  struck  with  the  truth  of  what  the  Abb^  Gerbet 
says  in  his  book*  of  the  sort  of  triumphant  feeling  this  wonderful 
Church  msp  res  1 1  Goth  c  CI  uiches  our  first  impulse  is  to 
kneel  aid  bow  down  in  humble  piayer  and  deep  contrition, 
while  in  St  Peter  s  on  the  contrary  the  spontaneous  feeling  is  to 
open  our  arms  w  de  with  joy  and  to  look  up  to  Heaven  with 
rapturous  enthusiasm  fern  does  not  seem  to  crush  us  there.  A 
consciot  sness  of  forgiveness  tl  ro  igh  the  triumph  of  tlie  Resur- 
rection hlls  the  whole  soil  Tl  11 1  what  it  will  be  to  see  the 
Churhes  the  catacombs  aga  n  &.c  v  th  the  Abbe,  whom  these 
holy  pidces  inspire  with  suLh  wondcrf  il  thoughts,  and  The'odore 
de  Bnssi^re,  who  finds  out  a  multitude  of  interesting  things  with 
a  view  to  the  book  he  is  writing,  I  think  on  the  Seven  Basilicas." 


"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  the  life  I  am  now  leading  de- 
lights me.  Why  are  you  not  here,  my  precious  sister,  who  have 
shared  all  my  sorrows,  complaints,  stupidity,  and  ingratitude  to 
God  ?  Would  you  could  now  at  least  be  gladdened  by  the  happy 
state  of  my  soul.     1  seem  to  have  come  to  life  again,  and  i  hope 
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never  to  sink  back  into  apathy.  You  would  not  now  be  obliged 
to  begin  twenty  different  subjects  without  being  able  to  interest 
me  in  any  of  them.  I  am  taking  to  everything  again,  and  like 
to  read,  to  hear,  and  to  understand.  Who  knows  even  if  I  shall 
not  get  to  care  about  politics  ?     Ah !  Rome  is  a  blessed  city  ! 

"  Father  de  Ravignan,  who  is  here,  is  going  to  preach  the 
Lent  sermons.  Think  how  1  shall  enjoy  them — I,  who  have 
never  heard  a  good  sermon  in  my  life.  This  morning,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Enfants  de  Marife,  at  the  Trinitk  da  Monte,  he 
gave  us  an  admirable  instruction  on  devotedness  to  God  and  inte- 
rior peace.  Oh  !  I  felt  that  Divine  peace  fill  my  soul  when  he 
promised,  when  he  assured  us  that  we  must  possess  it  because 
we  were  of  'good  will.'  Certainly  in  tliis  place  more  than  any 
other  it  is  easy  to  fed  spiritual  joy." 

•'Rome,  December  Hlh.  1841. 

"  How  the  time  passes  !  1  am  perfectly  amazed  to  find  it  is 
more  than  ten  days  since  I  wrote  to  you.  I  am  never  for  one 
moment  bored,  and  I  enjoy  myself  more  and  more  at  Rome. 
Ah !  my  dear  friends,  why  are  you  not  with  us  ?  Would  you 
could  hear  Father  de  Ravignan's  admirable  sermons.  How 
beautiful,  how  wonderful  they  are  1  and  what  acts  of  faith  and 
love  they  compel  one  to  make  !  Remember  what  a  privation  it 
has  been  to  me  to  be  so  long  deprived  of  spiritual  food,  and  then 
fancy  what  it  must  be  to  be  here  I  My  soul  is  refreshed,  my 
feelings  on  every  subject  seem  to  revive,  and  you  know  bow  dull 
they  had  grown.  May  God  be  blessed  and  thanked  for  having 
allowed  me  this  happiness,  and  given  me  this  grace.  May  I  pro- 
fit by  it,  and  above  all  never  again  in  future  fall  back  into  that 
languid  apathy.  Those  Lent  sermons  do  an  immense  good,  and 
have  brought  about  a  Christian  reaction  among  the  pupils  of  the 
Academy,  to  whom  they  are  specially  addressed.  Many  Pro- 
testants go  to  hear  them  also,  and  several  of  them  have  been 
much  struck.  Father  de  Ravignan  addressed  them  particularly 
the  other  day,  and  with  deep  feeling  deplored  tiieir  errors, 
earnestly  beseeching  them  at  least  to  wis^  to  know  the  truth  ;  I 
cannot  but  think  they  must  carry  away  some  deep  impressions. 
And  indeed  they  do.  E.  de  G.  is  quite  changed ;  the  influence 
of  Rome  acts  upon  him,  and  I  think  he  will  go  away  a  practical 
Catholic.  His  wife  has  a  delightful  mind,  which  naturally  in- 
clines to  everything  holy  and  good.      I  am  in  all  the  excitement 
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of  expecting  Adrian,  who  must  have  set  out  yesterday.*  I  won- 
der if  he  has  actually  done  so  ?  I  wish  my  good  Angel  would 
tell  me.  It  is  a  real  suffering  sometimes  to  be  without  news. 
Alex  writes  to  me  that  she  is  quite  well,  and  that  she  sees  a  good 
deal  of  Mile,  de  Fauveau,  who  likes  and  admires  her  immensely, 
Olga  is  charming,  and  in  great  beauty.  Robert  gets  strong,  and 
I  am  not  ill ;  I  cough  very  little,  and  I  look  well.  May  God  and 
His  Angels  watch  over  you !  I  send  you  al!  the  blessings  of  the 
holy  city." 

"January  iHh.i3+2. 

"  You  can  judge  from  my  last  letter  how  much  good  my  retreat 
has  done  me.  On  the  last  day  almost  every  enev/ho  had  attend- 
ed it  went  to  Communion — young  and  old,  men  and  women.  A 
more  edifying  sight  could  not  be  seen.  Each  one  of  us  looks 
upon  Father  de  Ravignan  as  a  friend.  He  came  to  bid  us 
good-bye,  and  to  give  us  his  blessing.  Everybody  was  in  tears. 
Adrian  got  here  on  the  31st  December,  and  all  my  time  has 
since  been  taken  up.  This  is  why  I  have  not  written.  Then  I 
fell  ill  again  ;  had  more  fever  and  oppression  on  the  chest,  and 
coughed  a  little  more.  To-day  I  am  so  much  better  that  I  am 
going  to  a  great  dinner  at  the  Palazzo  Borghese,  in  honor  of  the 
new  cardinals.  Poor  Mamma  cannot  go.  She  is  suffering  from 
erysipelas,  and  is  obliged  to  keep  her  bed.  She  is  not  very  ill, 
but  her  face  is  much  swelled,  and  she  must  be  careful.  I  will 
write  again  the  day  after  to-morrow,  to  say  how  she  is.  If  there 
is  anything  you  want  to  know,  ask  me,  for  I  am  often  bewildered, 
and  do  not  know  at  times  what  I  have  said  and  have  not  said. 
You  must  forgive  it,  dearest  sister.  May  God  grant  us  soon  to 
meet  again.  Can  we  be  said  to  live,  and  to  lead  a  happy  life, 
when  we  are  separated  from  half  of  those  we  love  ?  This  world 
is  what  we  were  told  it  would  be  on  the  day  of  the  first  sin.  We 
mourn,  we  weep,  we  are  ever  craving  for  a  change.  Oh  !  after  all 
this  suffering  Heaven  will  be  very  sweet !" 

"Mamma  is  better,  and  is  up  to-day,  but  we  have  all  the 
trouble  in  the  world  in  getting  her  to  take  the  least  care  of  her 
health.  As  for  myself,  the  weather  is  very  damp,  and  I  suffer 
from  it.  It  is  tiresome  to  have  been  so  much  better,  and  to  fall 
back  just  when  Adrian  has  come,  so  that  he  cannot  see  and 
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enjoy  that  great  improvement  which  I  boasted  of  in  all  my  let- 
ters. However,  these  are  the  little  clouds  that  must  attend  all 
earthly  happiness,  for  a  life  without  clouds,  if  any  such  there  be, 
seems  to  me  a  terrible  and  undesirable  thing." 


1  am  now  come  to  a  point  in  my  story  which  I  approach  with 
a  kind  of  dread.  Shall  I  pass  over  it  swiftly,  or  shall  I  linger 
on  the  sorrowful  details  ?  I  hardly  know.  God  will  guide  my 
pen,  and  then,  perhaps,  together  with  the  painful  and  terrible 
recollections  of  the  past.  He  will  renew  in  my  soul  the  consoling 
and  strengthening  feelings  which  will  facilitate  my  task. 

Eugenie's  last  letter  was  dated  January  13th.  On  the  17th, 
five  days  afterwards,  without  any  premonitory  symptoms,  without 
any  increase  of  his  habitual  ailments,  my  father  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill,  and  in  less  than  four  hours  he  was  dead.  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  following  letters  :— 

MADAME   DE  LA  FERR0NNAY3  TO   PAULINE. 

"  What  will  become  of  you,  my  poor  beloved  Pauline,  and  how 
will  you  bear  the  shock  which  my  letter  must  give  you  ?  This 
anxiety  increases  my  anguish.  You  will  know  without  my  saying 
it,  how  I  miss  you  at  this  dreadful  moment,  the  dread  of  which 
has  haunted  me  for  nearly  forty  years.  The  idea  took  posses- 
sion of  rae  as  soon  as  I  became  his  wife:  'What  if  I  were  to 
lose  him ! '  Every  day  of  my  life  this  has  been  my  constant 
thought.  I  have  never  for  an  hour  felt  secure,  or  lost  sight  of 
this  fear.  Nothing  but  hope  and  trust  in  God  could  keep  my 
mind  properly  balanced,  and  I  was  only  comforted  by  prayer. 
On  my  knees  I  felt  at  peace,  but  never  for  long  together.  When 
I  saw  him  well  with  my  own  eyes,  I  was  calm,  but  sometimes, 
perhaps  only  in  going  from  one  room  to  another,  the  anguish  re- 
turned. My  heart  was  always  beating,  as  if  in  terror  of  some- 
thing, and  when  the  abyss  at  last  opened  before  me,  I  had  mea- 
sured its  depths  too  surely  not  to  take  in  at  once  its  full  extent. 
Without  deception,  without  that  thought  we  so  often  cling  to, 
that  it  may  be  all  a  dream,  I  felt  the  ground  failing  imder  me. 
Oh,  how  little  detachment  from  the  world,  or  love  of  God,  or 
desire  for  Heaven,  I  had  in  comparison  with  him  !  He  was  the 
object  of  my  life,  and  therefore  I  clung  to  earth.     Suffering  was 
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necessary  to  wean  me  from  it.     God  has  laid  a  heavy  cross  upon 
me  J  I  shall  bear  it,  I  hope,  if  oiily  He  gives  me  strength." 

"  January  =!nd. 

"  My  beloved  Child — This  is  tlie  first  day  in  which  there  has 
been  nothing  to  do.  The  painful  duties  of  the  previous  ones 
brought  with  them  their  own  strength,  but  to-day  everything  is 
over.  May  God,  and  the  thought  of  my  husband's  happiness, 
fill  up  this  dreadful  void  !  And  now  shall  I  be  able  to  give  you 
an  account  that  will  make  you  feel  as  if  you  had  been  with  us 
all  tliis  time  ?  It  is  heart-breakiag,  but  it  is  better  than  silence, 
for  it  will  be  speaking  of  him.  A  fortnight  ago  my  dearest  hus- 
band had  a  little  fever;  the  weather  was  bad,  and  snow  had 
fallen,  which  happens  so  seldom  here,  and  our  invalids  botli  felt 
it  Eugenie  had  been  very  unwell,  and  anxiety  about  her  had 
taken  up  my  thoughts.  When  your  father  was  better  I  fell  ill, 
and  spent  that  last  week  in  bed,  little  thinking  how  it  would  end. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  could  not  restrain  or  control  his  religious 
zeal.  He  had  visited  the  Seven  Churches  alone,  and  ended  by 
communicatmg  at  St  Peter's.  And  there  was  I  in  bed — ^which 
so  seldom  happens — and  could  not  share  all  this  with  him  !  Nor 
could  he  bring  himself  to  wait  for  me.  He  told  me  that  he 
would  like  to  go  to  Communion  again  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
the  Feast  of  St.  Peter's  Chair,  but  tliat  he  did  not  know  if  he 
should  be  able.  He  intended,  I  think,  to  go  to  St  Peter's.  He 
indeed  communicated  with  God  that  day,  but  it  was  in  Heaven, 
not  on  earth. 

"On  Sunday  he  was  very  well,  and  went  to  dine  with  the 
Dowager  Princess  Borghese.  He  conversed  nearly  all  the  even- 
ing wirli  Theodore  [de  Bussifere]  and  the  Abb^  Dupanloup,*  and 
among  other  things  spoke  of  the  love  he  had  felt  all  his  life  for 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  He  looked  upon  it  as  the  thread  which  had 
kept  him  from  perishing,  and  had  finally  brought  him  back  to 
God.  Theodore  told  him  of  a  Jew,  a  real  enemy  of  Our  Lord, 
whose  conversion  he  ardently  desires.  He  is  a  brother  of  the 
Abb^  Ratisbonne.  This  interested  your  father  exceedingly.  He 
talked  also  about  death,  and  your  dearest  father  said  that  we 
must  always  be  ready,  for  we  never  knew  when  the  hour  would 
come.     Afterwards  he  spoke  lovingly  of  God,  so  rightly  called 
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our  good  God,*  he  said.  When  he  came  home  he  told  me  with 
envy  of  all  the  good  that  Bussi^re  is  doing,  and  said  sorrowfully: 
'And  I  do  nothing  at  all  1' 

On  Monday  the  weather  was  magnificent.  He  went  to  Mass, 
a  d  af  e  b  eakfast  it  was  settled  that  he  should  drive  with  V.w- 
^4  e  fo  hough  much  better,  I  did  not  venture  out.  In  the 
even  ng  1  owever,  I  was  to  take  Olga  and  Aibertine  to  a  ball  at 
the  Aus  ai  ambassador's,  and  they  were  getting  their  dresses 
ready  fo  Our  Guardian  Angels,  and  all  who  watch  over  us 

in  Heaven  must  have  pitied  the  poor  children.  Your  father 
walked  with  Eugenie  and  Adrian  up  and  down  the  beautiful  green 
space  which  lies  between  SL  John  Lateran  and  Santa  Croce  di 
Gierusalemme,  greatly  enjoying  the  lovely  weather.  Once  only 
for  a  moment  he  felt  his  pain  at  the  heart.  It  went  away  almost 
immediately,  and  he  went  on  gathering  flowers  with  them.  He 
left  them  in  his  little  carriage,  and  drove  to  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  where  he  prayed  a  long  time  before  the  picture  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Eorghese  Chapel,  which  was  uncovered 
that  day.  He  also  made  the  preparation  for  death  on  his  knees, 
a  daily  practice  with  him,  and  said  more  than  twenty  times  the 
Memorareiax  various  intentions.  Then  lie  went  to  the  Sacramen- 
tak  for  Benediction,  and  came  home  pleased  with  his  morning, 
and  refreshed  by  his  walk.  '  I  wiil  waSk  every  day,'  he  said ;  '  I 
think  it  will  do  me  good.'  He  told  me  what  prayers  he  had 
said,  and  also  '  that  he  had  made  an  offering  of  his  life  to  God,  with 
a  perfect  readiness  to  yield  it  up  if  He  wished  to  take  it;  or,  if  He 
chose  to  leave  him  in  this  world,  to  spend  it  entirely  in  serving  and 
Jionoring  Him.'  He  then  began  to  write  at  his  desk,  and  I  went 
to  my  room,  where  I  knelt  down  to  say  the  prayers  I  had  not 
been  able  to  say  with  him  in  Church,  That  week  in  bed  had 
made  me  rather  languid.  There  was  a  wretched  brazier  in  the 
drawing-room,  which  for  several  days  we  had  said  must  not  be 
left  there,  for  it  gave  us  headaches.  That  evening  there  was 
scarcely  any  fire  in  it,  and  we  never  thought  of  having  it  taken 
away.  After  dinner  your  father  went  to  sit  beside  this  brazier, 
saying  that  his  feet  were  cold,  and  then  he  got  up  and  began 
to  play  with  Robert.  He  was  quite  cheerful,  and  seemed  well. 
Soon  after  that  he  went  out  of  the  room,  and  a  moment  after- 
wards they  came  to  tell  me  that  he  had  an  attack  of  'his  pain.' 
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I  ran  to  him,  and  found  him  indeed  in  great  pain,  and  soon  after- 
wards lie  was  very  siclc.  I  sent  for  the  doctor,  though  I  did  not 
feel  then  any  real  anxiety.  Your  sisters  were  having  their  hair 
dressed.  Ah !  my  God  I  I  went  to  their  room,  and  told  them  I 
was  sorry  to  think  I  could  not  take  them  to  the  ball,  though  I 
was  convinced  ike  attack  -would  soon  go  off.  I  regretted,  I  said,  to 
be  obliged  to  deprive  them  of  this  pleasure.  His  pain  did  indeed 
soon  subside,  he  seemed  better,  and  the  surgeon,  who  was  to 
have  bled  him,  was  sent  away.  How  strange  it  is  that  those  who 
feel  most  intensely  lose  their  head  and  power  of  thinking  when 
the  fatal  hour  comes !  We  had  so  often  seen  him  in  the  same 
state,  and  hope,  always  so  strong  in  these  cases,  deceived  us 
all  .  .  . 

"  My  dear  child,  I  cannot  finish  to-day,  for  it  is  almost  more 
now  than  my  strength  can  bear,  but  I  will  do  so  to-morrow,  for  I 
want  to  tell  you  cverj^Hng  myself.  I  must  go  to  Church,  for 
there  only  I  can  weep  or  live.  I  am  also  quite  astounded  at  this 
moment,  by  the  wonderful  event  that  has  taken  place.  The  Abb^ 
Gerbet  is  writing  to  you  to-day,  to  give  you  a  full  account  of  it; 
but  it  must  be  for  ourselves  only.  Let  us  lay  all  these  things  to 
heart,  and  say  nothing  about  them.  I  am  unworthy  of  so  great 
a  mercy.     O  my  God,  my  God  !  I  can  neither  think  nor  speak  !" 

■■January  ,3rd. 

■  "My  Pauline,  I  will  go  on  talking  to  you,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  the  only  thing  that  does  me  a  little  good.  Can  you  pic- 
ture to  yourself,  my  precious  child,  the  depths  of  wretchedness 
into  which  I  have  fallen,  and  in  which  I  am  every  day  sinking 
deeper  ?  It  seems  like  Purgatory  begun,  and  Heaven  only  can  set 
me  free.  I  cannot  weep,  my  sufferings  are  too  deeply  seated  for 
tears.  Tears  imply  that  one  day  tliey  will  be  dried  up,  but  when 
once  the  grave  has  closed  over  us  we  do  not  weep.  Our  doom 
is  fixed.  And  then  comes  the  torturing  thought  that  we  have 
not  done  all  we  might  have  done.  But  how  can  one  guard 
against  the  flash  of  lightning  which  in  one  instant  does  its  work  ? 
And  yet  there  was  time  lost,  we  were  stupefied,  bewildered.     I 

think  now, '  If  such  and  such  things  had  been  done ,'  but 

then  the  doctor  was  there,  and  I  who  am  always  timid  about 
trying  remedies  could  never  have  dared  propose  anything  myself. 
But  to  return  to  what  I  was  telling  you  when  I  broke  off.    Your 
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father's  pain  ceased,  and  the  surgeon  went  away  without  bleeding 
him,  but  ten  minutes  after  he  was  gone,  the  pain  came  on  again. 
I  ran  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  have  the  surgeon  stopped,  and 
almost  at  the  same  instant  some  one  told  me  that  the  Abb^  Ger- 
bet  was  come.  I  went  back,  and  imagine  the  terror  I  felt  at 
hearing  the  words  of  Absolution  which  the  Abbe'  was  even  then 
giving  to  your  father !  '  Ah  !  my  God  !  my  God !  is  it  come  to 
this?' — I  inwardly  exclaimed,  and  seized  the  doctor  by  the  arm : 
'Is  there  then  no  hope?'  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
said, '  NO.'  And  I  heard  the  Abb<;  say, '  Put  your  trust  in  God  ;' 
and  your  father  answered,  '  I  put  my  whole  trust  in  Him.'  Then 
the  Abb^  said,  '  Do  you  repent  of  every  sin  of  your  past  life  ?' 
'Yes!  yes!'  your  father  replied,  with  a  wonderful  earnestness. 
His  eyes  shone  in  a  way  that  I  had  never  seen  before.  There 
was  a  Heavenly  expression  in  thera,  '  Thank  you,  thank  you !' 
he  said.  '  Farewell,  my  children — my  wife,  farewell !'  Then  he 
seized  the  Crucifix,  (indulgenced  for  the  hour  of  death)  which 
was  hanging  by  his  bedside,  and  kissed  it  fervently.  Eugenie 
placed  a  pillow  under  his  head,  and  he  said ;  '  Thanks,  my  child !' 
with  a  look  that  will  for  ever  be  to  her  a  blessed  recollection. 
But  he  began  to  sink,  I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  did  not  hear  me, 
I  entreated  him  to  press  my  hand,  but  that  dear  hand  was  mo- 
tionless. The  pulse  gave  one  bound,  and  ailer  that  beat  no 
more.  .  .  . 

"I  saw  all  this.  My  eyes  looked  upon  a  scene,  the  bare 
thought  of  which  used  nearly  to  deprive  me  of  reason ;  and  God 
gave  me  at  that  moment  such  inconceivable  strength,  that  I  can 
only  ascribe  it  to  my  poor  husband's  prayers.  I  made  as  tho- 
rough an  act  of  submission  as  I  could.  It  was  as  if  he  were  hold- 
ing me  in  his  arms  to  support  me  the  while.  I  am  so  grateful  to 
all  my  kind  friends  for  having  understood  that  it  was  only  by  his 
side  I  could  gain  strength.  They  left  me  there,  and  I  was  quite 
calm.  Adrian  found  me  on  my  knees  some  hours  afterwards, 
holding  that  dear  hand  so  often  clasped  in  mine.  He  must  have 
tl  o  „ht  n  e  n  ad  when  I  said,  'I  am  quite  well,  I  feel  so  near  to 
h  I  th  nk     e  have  never  been  so  closely  united  as  now.' 

Tl  s  was  an  nmense  grace  vouchsafed  to  me  at  that  dread- 
ful no  ent  1  e  I  felt  as  if  the  world  and  everything  in  it  were 
at  el  I  s  as  it  were  lifted  up  with  him  very  near  to  God, 
and     1    ost  fo  j,ot  my  misery  in  the  thought  of  his  happiness. 
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Thus  passed  all  that  first  night.  At  daybreak  I  left  my  beloved 
one  to  go  and  bear  Mass  in  tlie  Churcli  opposite,  and  went  to 
Communion,  as  he  had  intended  to  do  that  day — the  Feast  of 
St.  Peter's  Chair.  How  I  went  through  it  I  hardly  know.  In 
some  strange  state  of  abstraction,  no  doubt,  for  I  could  neither 
pray  or  weep. 

"Very  soon  I  returned  to  my  poor  husband's  side.  I  spent 
the  day  sitting  there,  holding  his  hand  and  warming  it  with  my 
own,  that  it  might  preserve  awhile  the  semblance  of  life.  And 
now  that  that  time  is  gone  by,  I  cannot  understand  how  I  had 
strength  to  endure  it ;  but  God  gave  it  me.  All  the  second  night 
also  I  remained  by  him,  alone  as  I  thought,  but  in  reality  there 
came  friends,  and  good  priests,  one  after  another,  to  pray;  I  laid 
my  head  near  his  on  the  pillow,  and  still  holding  him  by  the 
hand,  I  slept  a  little.  Then  I  awoke  and  tried  to  pray,  but  could 
scarcely  pronounce  any  intelligible  words,  I  was  utterly  prostra- 
ted. Ah !  what  a  night  was  that  i  At  five  o'clock  living  friends 
began  to  gather  round  me,  and  they  begged  me  to  go  to  Eugenie's 
room  and  rest  a  little.  O !  my  God,  has  it  really  come  to  this  ? 
The  anguish  dreamed  of  for  forty  years,  has  it  really  fallen  to  my 
lot?  .... 

"  I  should  have  liked  to  watch  and  pray  without  stirring  through 
the  whole  of  the  third  night,  but  sometimes  fatigue  overpowered 
me,  and  1  sank  exhausted  into  an  arm-chair.  Father  G^ramb 
sat  up  with  me.  He  came  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  went  away  at 
eight  in  the  morning.  At  six  they  forced  me  to  go  and  rest  in 
Eugenie's  room,  but  I  went  back  in  an  hour's  time,  for  I  could 
now,  less  than  ever,  absent  myself  from  his  room,  for  I  felt  that 
the  hour  was  drawing  near  when  I  should  be  deprived  of  him 
altogether.  To  express  the  agony  I  went  through  is  impossible, 
and  I  could  only  repeat,  over  and  over  again  that  I  wished 
to  unite  it  with  Our  Lord's  agony  a  d  tl  e  Ble  sed  Virgin's  sor- 
row at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  It  was  tl  en  nj  dear  child,  that 
God  sent  me  so  great,  so  Divine,  a  co  ol  t  o  tl  t  for  the  time 
being  my  sufferings  seemed  almost  sus[  en  led  As  I  was  kneel- 
ing near  the  coffin,  I  felt  my  arm  tou  I  ed  a  d  tl  c  Abb^  Gerbet, 
very  much  agitated,  said,  'Bussiere  ould  1  ke  to  tell  you  some- 
thing that  will  give  you  pleasure,  and  which  has  something  to  do 
with  M.  de  la  Ferronnays.'  I  got  up  quickly,  and  found  Th&- 
dore  in  a  State  of  great  excitement.    You  know  from  the  Abba's 
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letter  what  he  related  to  me.*  A  sort  of  resurrection  took  place 
in  my  heart !  It  was  like  a  moment  of  sunshine  which  did  not, 
however,  last  long.  For  a  moment  it  raised  me  above  myself, 
but  I  soon  sank  again.  Still  this  consolation  had  a  real  effect 
upon  me.  I  am  none  the  less  alone,  and  none  the  less  is  every- 
thing ended  for  me  on  earth,  but  he  is  happy.  I  can  no  longer 
have  a  doubt  of  it.  As  the  AbbS  Dupanloup  said,  we  may  believe 
he  died  while  making  a  perfect  act  of  love,  which  brought  him  im- 
mediately into  the  Bosom  of  God.  This  thought  sustained  me. 
The  young  Jew  [Ratisbonne]  keeps  continually  repeating,  '  Is  it 
not  strange  to  feel  so  closely  connected  with  a  man  one  has  never 
seen — whose  name  even  one  hardly  knew,  and  after  his  death  ?' 
He  wanted  to  spend  the  night  here  in  prayer,  urging  that  he 
should  not  sufficiently  express  his  gratitude,  unless  he  showed 
this  mark  of  respect  and  affection  to  one  to  whom  he  owed 
everything.  But  they  would  not  let  him  stay  after  ten  o'clock. 
What  I  heard  so  sank  into  my  heart  that  I  forgot  myself  for  a 
while  in  the  thought  of  tliat  Heavenly  Glory  now  enjoyed  by  him 
for  whom  I  had  so  often  and  earnestly  desired  this  world's  hon- 
ors. But  soon  my  anguish  was  renewed,  and  when  the  evening 
drew  in,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  in  a  little  while  everything 
mould  be  taken  from  me.  They  told  me  that  if  I  liked  I  could 
go  to  one  of  the  tribunes  in  the  Church,  but  I  did  not  know  if  I 
should  have  strength,  or  if  I  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  I 
kissed  the  pall  that  covered  him,  and  the  anguish  of  that  moment 
was  beyond  all  expression. 

"  At  last  the  Abb^  Gcrbet  came,  and  kneeling  by  me,  kissed 
the  coffin  also,  and  said  to  me,  'Go  into  the  tribune  in  the 
Church.'  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of  being  allowed  to  do  this, 
but  getting  up  I  went  out,  and  was  present  at  the  office  for  the 
dead.  Of  the  dead,  and  for  whom  ?  .  .  .  ,  O !  my  God,  I  saw 
him  brought  into  the  Church !  .  .  .  .  When  they  took  me  away, 
I  bent  down  to  the  ground  as  I  passed  by  him,  and  then  got  into 
the  carriage.  All  these  things,  the  very  thought  of  which  was 
like  death,  did  not  make  me  shed  a  tear.  And  now  I  must  leave 
you,  my  child.  Clasp  your  poor  mother  in  your  arms.  My  dear 
children,  be  very  happy,  that  there  may  still  be  some  little  sweet- 
ness left  in  my  life." 
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THE  ABE^   GEREET  TO  PAULINE. 

"  My  dear  Child — In  rny  last  letter  to  Mr.  Craven  I  told  you 
that  in  the  midst  of  your  tears  you  had  also  much  to  give  thanks 
for  ;  but  when  I  bade  you  lift  up  your  heart  to  God  with  praise, 
because  the  holy  death  of  a  fatlier  is  a  great  grace  to  his  children, 
I  did  not  then  know  in  what  a  wonderful  manner  these  words 
were  to  come  true.  God  has  granted  to  your  family,  and  to  you 
all,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  consolations  imaginable— one  of 
those  rare,  wonderful  consolations  which  it  would  not  enter  into 
our  minds  to  ask.  I  cannot  yet  give  you  all  the  details  in  this 
letter — you  will  presently  see  why ;  but  I  hasten  to  send  an  out- 
line of  the  facts.  You  know,  dear  child,  bow  little  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  lightly  in  miraculous  occurrences  ;  the  very  reverence 
due  to  supernatural  manifestations,  obliges  us  not  to  yield  an 
easy  credence  to  facts  of  this  nature.  But  many  other  people  as 
well  as  myself  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  real  character  of  the 
event  in  question.  A  Jew  belonging  to  a  very  rich  family  of 
Alsace,  was  walking  about  in  the  Church  of  Sant'  Andrea  dellc 
Fratte,  during  the  preparations  that  were  making  for  your  dear 
father's  funeral,  when  he  was  suddenly  converted,  like  St.  Paul 
on  the  way  to  Damascus,  by  a  miraculous  stroke  of  the  Divine 
power  and  goodness.  He  was  standing  in  front  of  the  Chapel 
Dedicated  to  the  Guardian  Angels,  when  suddenly  he  had  a 
bright  vision  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  made  him  a  sign  to  go  up  to 
the  Chapel.  Some  irresistible  force  compelled  him  to  obey,  and 
there  he  fell  on  bis  knees — a  Christian.  His  first  words  on 
lifting  his  head,  with  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  were,  'TAaf  gentleman 
must  have  prayed  very  much  for  me!'  What  wonderful  words, 
my  dear  child,  concerning  your  dear  father,  whose  body  was  just 
going  to  be  brought  into  the  Church  I  It  is  not  possible  to  doubt 
this  young  man's  sincerity.  He  is  very  rich,  and  we  cannot  feel 
about  him  as  we  should  at  first  sight  be  inclined  to  do  towards 
any  poor  Jewwho  might  become  a  Christian  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
M.  Ratisbonne  is  the  son  of  a  Strasburg  banker,  wealthy,  and 
much  respected.  He  was  to  have  married  in  the  spring  a  young 
Jewish  cousin,  and  his  conversion  will  probably  break  off  bis 
marriage.  All  his  temporal  interests  militate  against  his  conver- 
sion, and  his  Jewish  prejudices,  together  with  a  general  indiffer- 
ence to  religious  observances,  opposed  it  also.    He  is  a  young 
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man  of  very  good  manners,  clever  and  gifted  witli  talent  for  con- 
versation. He  is  very  intimate  with  Gustave  de  Bussiere,  who 
knew  him  at  college,  and  kept  up  the  friendship  since.  He  is 
twenty-eight  years  old. 

"I  saw  M.  Ratisbonne  this  morning,  and  gathered  these  par- 
ticulars from  his  own  lips.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  much  it 
makes  me  think  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  He  said,  '  I  was 
converted  in  an  instant.'  He  would  like  to  die  for  the  faith,  and 
indeed,  trials  will  not  be  wanting  him.  It  was  Theodore  de  Bus- 
sifere  who  was  led  by  providential  circumstances  to  accompany 
him  that  day  to  several  Churches.  The  first  words  he  said  after 
receiving  that  extraordinary  grace,  were  significant  enough  as  to 
y       f  d  1  1  b  t  th  tl  m 

d  t   1   1       tl     f  11  t  I    h  11       d 

Id      d  f  11       d  tl  t       B  t  I         t 

t  t     M   R  t  b  1        B  t 

}     f  th     1  t    1       M       wl  1        J    1 

t  t      p     k     f  tl      t        y  pt  M 

rt    f  tl  m     t        d    t    1      Id  b 

d    tt    t  t  h   h     t  bl   h  tl     f    t 

b  Id  g  ifi      t  =T 

\\  th    h  d     my  d         lid   I  t  k 

hbllk  Hyh        fltd 


Eugenie  wrote  to  me  the  same  day,  as  follows : — 
"  My  Pauline — My  beloved  sister,  I  can  only  write  a  word  or 
two.  I  cannot  write  at  length.  And  it  is  not  grief  that  thus 
takes  all  power  from  me,  but  the  overwhelming,  marvellous  con- 
solations which  have  been  showered  upon  us  for  the  last  three 
days.  We  have  witnessed  a  miracle  of  grace,  and  if  we  ever  had 
any  faith,  we  must  now  lift  up  our  voices  to  praise,  bless,  and 
thank  God  for  all  He  has  done  for  us.  Pauline,  I  say  it  in  sober 
earnestness,  in  the  full  possession  of  my  reason,  enlightened  by 
Divine  faith,  I  say  it  now,  three  days  after  my  father's  death,  as 
I  said  it  on  the  morrow  of  the  day  he  died.  God  has  visited  us 
in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  I  adore  Him  with  a  deeper  worship 
than  ever.     I  do  not  feel  equal  to  giving  you  an  account  of  what 
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has  happened,  but  you  will  soon  hear  all  tlie  details  of  the  asto- 
nishing things  that  have  taken .  place  around  us.  0  !  Pauline, 
why  are  you  not  here  to  enjoy  these  blessed  consolations  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  I  do  beg  of  you — believe  me  when  I  say  that  we  ought  to 
be  comforted,  for  we  are  Christians,  my  beloved  sister.  We  may 
indeed  weep  for  our  much-loved  father,  but  let  us  weep  as  those 
who  have  a  great  hope— nay,  more,  who  possess  the  certainty  oi' 
a  blessedness  which  the  heart  of  man  cannot  conceive.  Mamma 
— you  know  it  already — -has  been  like  a  true  Mother  of  Sorrows 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  with  her  heart  broken,  but  tranquil  and 
calm.     She  is  a  real  miracle  of  grace. 

"Good-bye.  We  are  all  well.  God  is  with  us,  and  this  house 
of  sorrow  is  transformed.  May  you  be  blessed,  and  feel  these 
consolations  in  your  heart. 

"Eugenie." 

I  need  not  say  anything  of  my  own  grief,  or  of  the  feelings  of 
supernatural  joy  which  these  letters  gave  me.  Such  things  can 
be  understood,  but  hardly  expressed  in  words.  I  can  only  say 
that  the  very  abundance  of  consolation  which  attended  our  afflic- 
tion, even  while  it  was  instilling  comfort  into  my  heart,  brought 
with  it  a  kind  of  apprehension.  It  seemed  as  if  so  extraordinary 
a  grace  could  only  have  been  granted  to  give  us  strength  for  fu- 
ture suffering.     This  foreboding  was  soon  verified, 

Alexandrine — who  had  hastened  to  Rome  on  hearing  of  our 
misfortune — wrote  to  me:  "I  have  never  yet  seen  so  sweet  and 
tranquil  a  grief;  such  goodness  and  simplicity;  such  evident 
marks  of  God's  protection.  I  have  always  loved  and  reverenced 
our  Mother,  but  never  so  much  as  now  0  if  mv  poor  mother 
could  come  here  I  If  she  could  onlj  slc  and  ta^tc  the  Hea\enly 
beauty  of  all  that  I  witneaa  ' 

But  notwithstanding  these  consolations  and  soothmg  cucum 
stances,  it  soon  became  evident  that  Eugenie,  who  had  been  a 
little  revived  by  the  intensity  of  hei  grief  and  f  nth  began  to  lose 
strength  again.  Soon  the  fever  letumed  md  with  the  piostrv 
tion  which  followed  it,  carac  back  also  depression  of  mmd  It 
was  Alexandrine  who  first  gai  e  me  to  understand  how  serious  the 
relapse  was.  My  poor  mother  wished  to  spare  me  as  much  as 
possible,  and  was  herself  willing  to  be  deceived.  My  anxiety, 
therefore,  became  greater  than  ever,  when,  instead  of  the  natural 
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tone  of  her  mind,  which  I  had  noticed  in  Eug&ie's  last  letters,  I 
again  discerned  tokens  of  that  depression  wliich  had  been 
throughout,  the  worst  symptom  and  the  greatest  trial  of  her  ill- 
ness. There  had  been  an  intermission  of  this  suffering.  During 
the  first  weeks  of  her  stay  in  Rome  she  had  felt  and  appeared 
like  herself  again.  At  the  time  of  my  father's  death  especially, 
her  mind  had  shaken  off  the  weight  of  her  enfeebled  body,  and 
recovered  the  cheerful  energy  of  past  days.  But  the  heights  of 
Calvary  were  not  yet  reached. 

Ah !  Redeemer  of  men,  Thou  Thyself  a  Man,  and  suffering 
like  poor  man,  Thy  creature— Thou,  too,  didst  know  the  agony 
of  despondency,  weariness,  and  sorrow ;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing, didst  walk  under  the  burthen  of  Thy  Cross  with  a  firm  step, 
a.nd  without  a  murmur  or  complaint — but  at  length  being  come 
to  tlie  end.  Thou,  too,  before  Thy  death,  didst  utter  one  loud  cry 
for  consolation.  And  so  it  was  with  this  poor  child,  who,  when 
enished  with  weakness  and  pain,  uttered  these  lowly  words ; 
"My  God,  J  dare  not  say,  'She  whom  TTiou  lovest  is  skk^  but  I  do 
say,  'She  who  loves  Thee  is  sick,  and  craves  Thy  help  ! ' 

To  me  she  wrote  on  the  loth  of  March : — 

"  My  Dear  Sister — Your  letters  make  me  sad,  because  they 
show  the  excess  of  my  own  spiritual  misery,  I  am  ashamed  of 
thinking  so  much  of  life,  of  regretting  the  happiness  of  this 
world,  and  instead  of  being,  as  I  used  to  be,  ready  to  die  and 
leave  everything  to  God's  will,  to  be  grieving  over  pleasures  1 
can  no  longer  share,  and  even  asking  God  sometimes  to  give  me 
two  more  years  of  heaUh  and  enjoyment.  What  will  you  say  to 
such  a  cowardly  prayer  ?  God  withholds  His  grace  from  me  just 
now,  and  I  think  I  have  never  borne  suffering  so  badly.  Fare- 
well, my  dear  sister.  Pray  for  your  poor  little  dear  one,  and  ask 
for  her  tlie  grace  to  suffer  with  patience.  O  !  I  do  wish  I  could 
see  you!     Farewell." 


This  letter,  the  last  I  ever  received  from  her,  pierced  my  heart 
with  a  grief  almost  as  keen  as  the  suffering  I  felt  when  I  heard 
of  her  death.  "0  !  my  God  1"  I  kept  repeating,  "O  my  God  ! 
take  her  if  Thou  wilt.  I  do  not  ask  to  keep  her,  but  do  not  let 
her  lose  Thee  1"    I  went  to  St.  Gudule,  where  I  earnestly  prayed, 
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not  that  her  heaUh  might  be  restored,  but  that  her  beloved  soul 
might  find  light  and  peace  again  in  a  perfect  acquiescence  with 
that  Divine  Will  which  she  had  always  loved  beyond  all  things ; 
that  all  regret  for  earthly  things  might  cease,  and  then  that  God 
would  deal  with  her  as  He  pleased.  This  prayer  was  continually 
on  my  lips  and  in  my  heart  during  those  days  of  anguish.  If  I 
hadb  thh     I   h    Idl        b        p      Itl  1ft 

for  th  t !  tt        i     h    I       t  b    k  h      t  d  d       t       lly     [ 

sent  th    1    b  t     1    t  t      f  1  1      Tl  11  m    t 

all  dri  k    f  t!    t      t      1     1    g  t        tf         d  d        !     h  E 

g^nie  Id  Ithrt         dtd         i^thdb        f 

childh      111  h  b  t    f  1     k         p      d     th        th    m 

of  goi  g  t    C    1      B  t  !  1]  d    p      f        m  m     1 1 

taste  It   b  tt  d  th     t    m  k   th   f  11      d  g 

fice  of  1       If       11      h    d  t     1     as  Ij  m  t       dd 

ring  h      1    t  d  J  tl  th         p  1  ft         tl     m    d      f 

all  th  b     t  i  f  p    f    t  ty       b 

God's      lldfp  II         di  fmd         p 

of  body  could  afiect. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  Adrian  and  Eugenie  lefl:  Rome,  a  strange 
decision  of  the  doctors  having  compelled  them  to  try  the  effect  of 
change  of  air.  My  poor  mother,  Olga,  Alexandrine,  and  Mons. 
and  Mde.  de  BussiJ^re  accompanied  them  to  Albano.  There  she 
took  leave  of  them  for  the  last  time.  They  lifted  her  child  into 
the  carriage  that  she  might  kiss  him  once  more  ;  and  Madame 
de  Bussi^re,  who  was  close  to  the  door  of  the  carriage,  heard  her 
murmur :  "  You  will  never  see  your  mother  again."  But  she  did 
not  break  down.  She  went  away  with  calmness,  courage,  and 
even  a  sort  of  joy,  as  if  she  felt  it  easier  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
her  life  when,  not  surrounded  by  all  those  she  loved,  or  was  anx- 
ious perhaps  to  lavish  upon  her  husband  alone  such  tokens  of 
tenderness  which  her  failing  strength  enabled  her  to  give.  It 
was  settled  that  in  case  any  unfavorable  symptom  occurred,  her 
family  should  instantly  be  sent  for.  Eugenie  was  a  little  better 
at  Naples,  where  she  stayed  till  the  5th  of  April,  and  on  that  day 
embarked  for  Palermo.  Her  friend  the  Marquise  de  Raigecourt, 
who  was  then  going  with  her  husband  to  tbe  East,  was  in  the 
same  vessel,  and  also  the  Comte  Auguste  d'Ursel,  and  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Gontant.  God  orders  all  for  the  best.  Much  as  I 
have  often  envied  these  friends,  I  should  perhaps  not  have  had 
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courage  to  take  my  place  by  her  side,  and  to  see  her  die ;  for  the 
blow  wliich  was  so  terrible  from  a  distance  might  have  killed 
iiie  if  I  had  been  there. 

They  arrived  at  Palermo  on  the  6th  of  April,  She  was  not 
ill,  she  seemed  even  to  be  better,  but  her  long  illness,  my  father's 
death,  the  interior  trials  she  had  gone  through  at  Rome,  and 
her  last  days  at  Naples,  had  no  doubt  exhausted  her  remaining 
strength.  She  was  ready  to  depart,  and  without  any  new  sui^er- 
ing,  without  leavetakings,  and  without  further  preparation  than 
what  she  made  day  by  day,  this  dearest,  sweetest  sister  was  taken 
to  her  rest  by  Him  Who  gave  her  to  me  to  love  on  earth,  and 
will  give  her  back  to  me  for  all  eternity  in  Heaven.*  The  fol- 
lowing letter  brought  the  terrible  news  to  Rome : 

THE  MAEQUIS  DE  RAIGECOURT  TO  THE  AEBf  GEREET, 

"  Palermo,  Aprn  7ili,  1842. 

"My  dear  Monsieur  l'Abb^ — All  is  over.  This  morning, 
between  seven  and  eight,  I  was  present  at  the  death,  or  rather  the 
flight  to  Heaven,  of  an  angel.  Poor  Adrian  came  in  great  agita- 
tion and  knocked  at  my  door,  when  I  hastened  to  his  wife's  bed- 
side. Madame  de  Raigecourt  soon  followed.  A  few  moments 
afterwards  Madame  de  Mun  had  ceased  to  breathe,  without  any 
effort  or  struggle,  and  as  gently  as  she  had  lived.  There  was  no 
time  to  call  either  priest  or  doctor ;  and  indeed  the  latter  would 
have  been  useless,  and  the  former  not  necessary,  except  for  the 
sake  of  example.  For  what  better  preparation  for  death  could 
there  be  than  such  a  life  and  such  sufferings,  and  the  whole  habit 
of  mind  of  a  person  so  near  perfection  ?  These  words  of  Scrip- 
ture might  well  be  applied  to  her :  '  Opera  illorum  sequuntur 
zllos.'  Would  you  like  to  know  what  was  the  last  thing  she  did 
at  Naples  ?  Just  before  coming  away  she  made  a  touching, 
gentle  little  exhortation  to  a  person  you  are  interested  about, 
and  who  is  a  prey  to  a  moral  disease  more  terrible  by  far  than 
her  bodily  one,  and  then  hanging  a  medal  round  his  neck,  she 
begged  him  to  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  her  and  her  father. 
Tell  this  to  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays,  for  she  will  know  who  it 
is,  and  it  will  give  her  comfort  Ah !  how  I  could  kiss  the 
ground  on  which  Madame  de  la  Ferronnays  treads !     She  is  a 
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martyr,  and  what  a  martyrdom  it  is,  and  how  sweetly,  calmly, 

submissively  borne  !     May  she  meet   this   long-foreseen    blow 

with  that  fortitude  which  is  not  derived  from  -iny  earthly  source 

May  she  feel  that  she  n     t  1         n  f     th       k      f    1       1  1 1    n 

still  spared  to  her.     Yo    h  g        my  d 

a  sad  task  to  fulfil  with  d  t    tl      p 

God  give  you  grace  and    t        tl  t    a 

best  to  make  the  event  1  t    y       tl 

that  you  might  be  able  t  y  t    tl 

dreadful  news,  words  of  It  M 

his  journey  to  stay  with  M  d    M  h 

done  also,  but  I  am  afr    d    f      p      n     n  ; 

state,  to  rauch  agitatio  d  I  h        th 

cided  to  continue  our  v     a^ 

M       ^         DE  R.      E     UR 

"  P.S. — Do  not  let  any  one  suppose  there  was  any  imprudence 
in  crossing  to  Sicily.  Mde.  de  Mun  did  not  suffer  from  sea-sick- 
ness, she  was  better  yesterday  evening  than  I  had  yet  seen  her, 
and  nothing  gave  signs  of  her  approaching  end.  It  was  perhaps 
ordained  by  God  that  she  should  die  at  a  distance  from  her 
family,  to  spare  her  mother  and  Mile.  Olga  another  blow,  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  latter," 

The  Abb^  Gerbet  broke  the  terrible  news  to  my  mother,  and 
then  he  thought  of  me ;  but  my  mother,  regardless  of  her  own 
sufferings,  wished  to  write  to  me  herself,  and  that  sad  day  on 
which  those  two  letters  were  written,  was  my  own  birthday,  April 
the  I 2th. 

MADAME   DE  LA   FERRONNAYS   TO  PAULINE. 

"Rome,  April  islli,  1843, 

"  My  poor  beloved  Pauline— -We  were  very  wretched  before, 
but  now  we  are  still  more  deeply  afflicted.  God  has  chosen  to 
take  them  both.  I  knew  it  would  be  so.  Those  who  are  in 
Heaven  and  know  its  happiness  and  the  misery  of  this  world,  can- 
not but  pray  for  those  they  love  to  be  removed  from  it.  My  well- 
beloved  child,  I  weep  with  you  and  for  you,  and  for  myself,  and  for 
all  those  who  are  left  behind.     As  to  her,  she  is  in  the  midst  of 

•  The  MaiquiM  de  Rsigecourl  flied  one  year  after  Eug^ie.  It  U  probable  that  Ihe  terrible 
Inched  lo  Eug&ie,  aud  liet  death  was  ihe  greatest  soiTOw  ^le  had  kDown. 
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Heavenly  joys  with  her  dear  father,  and  Albert,  and  the  four  lit- 
tle angels  who  have  waited  for  us  ail  so  long. 

"  My  poor  child,  do  not  grieve  that  you  were  not  there.  We 
were  not  there  either.  Our  good  Angels  saw  that  we  should  not 
have  strength  to  receive  another  last  sigh  so  soon,  and  they  led 
that  beloved  one  a  little  apart  to  carry  her  gently  away.  Yes,  she 
is  there  where  she  had  so  long  desired  to  be,  where  you,  my  dear 
daughter,  had  pictured  her  to  yourself  in  that  '  dream'  which  I 
read  a  week  ago  with  such  unspeakable  emotion.  Ah  !  my  God, 
when  shall  we  all  get  there  ?  And  now,  my  precious  child,  I  am 
in  a  fever  to  see  you  again,  I  shall  not  feel  to  exist  until  I  fold 
you  in  my  arms.  I  think  I  shall  set  out  as  soon  as  Adrian  comes. 
If  it  were  possible  I  would  start  to-day,  I  do  so  long  to  fly  for 
refuge  to  my  dear  child.  My  treasure,  take  care  of  yourself,  look 
to  yourself,  thinkhownecessary  you  are  to  your  poor  mother,  who 
sees  the  tree  which  sheltered  her  stripped  of  its  branches.  Oh ! 
I  suffer  when  I  think  of  the  pain  I  inflict  on  you.  My  thoughts 
are  more  taken  up  with  your  sorrow  than  with  my  own  grief  My 
poor  Olga  is  well ;  she  is  calm  and  brave,  and  feels  how  necessary 
she  is  to  her  unhappy  mother.  For  her  the  shock  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  greater  and  more  overwhelming,  if  she  had  seen 
her  sister  die.  Let  us  join  in  prayer,  nor  leave  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  where  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  wil!  help  us.  My  dear 
Augustus  and  Pauline,  weep  with  me,  and  I  shall  soon  bemourn- 
ing  and  praying  with  you,  I  will  never  leave  you  again.  I  love 
you  both  so  much,  my  heart  can  find  no  rest  but  in  the  thought 
of  you.  Oh !  that  it  should  be  on  the  12th  of  April  I  should 
have  to  inflict  on  you  this  blow  !  There  is  not  a  single  bright 
day  left  for  us  now," 

THE  ABb£   GEREET  to  PAULINE. 

"It  has  pleased  God,  ray  dear  child,  once  again  to  call  upon 
you  to  renew  the  sacrifice  of  parting  with  a  dear  friend,  with  the 
additional  pang  of  not  being  present  at  the  departure  of  the  be- 
loved one.  Alas !  we  have  all  had  to  offer  up  this  aggravated 
suffering.  If  no  Heavenly  vision,  such  as  hallowed  your  dear 
father's  grave,  has  honored  your  sister's  remains,  the  holiness  of 
her  life  has  nevertheless  shed  a  brightness  over  its  closing  scene 
in  which,  witliout  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  we  can  confidently  see 
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that  her  soul  is  saved.  I  should  look  upon  all  doubt  about  her 
salvation  as  a  temptation  dishonorable  to  the  Divine  stamp  which 
God  so  visibly  set  upon  her.  On  tlie  day  before  she  left  Naples 
she  was  at  confession ;  and  health  alone  prevented  her  from 
going  to  Communion.  She  had,  however,  enjoyed  that  blessing 
a  short  time  before,  and  was  always  communicating  in  spirit. 
Would  I  could  describe  to  you  the  piety  with  which  she  spent 
the  Holy  Week  in  Rome.  I  have  no  doubt  she  felt  as  if  ascend- 
ing to  Calvary,  and  as  she  uttered  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  ^Fa- 
ther, into  Thy  Hands  Icomiaend  my  spirit'  her  soul  must  have 
been  so  closely  united  to  her  crucified  Saviour,  that  death  re- 
moved her  firom  the  Cross  only  to  place  her  in  the  Arms  of  Our 
Lord,  Who  has  promised  to  crown  His  saints. 

"My  dear  child,  let  us  solace  our  grief  with  this  perfect  confi- 
dence, or  rather  assurance  of  her  happiness ;  but  pray  for  her, 
nevertheless,  as  if  we  were  not  convinced  of  it,  and  also  for 
all  th  h    has  left  behind  in  this  valley  of  tears.     We  must 

t        tl  u    souls  with  these  words,  'For  we  have  not  here 

a  I  t  g  f}  but  we  seek  one  that  is  to  come.'*  There  is  no 
h  Ip  mf  rt  but  in  this  thought,  which  we  should  meditate 

up  n  at  th  f  ot  of  the  Cross,  God  loves  you  very  much,  and 
b}  m  n  f  these  severe  trials  He  will  make  you  advance  in  His 
love.  Your  growth  in  holiness  will  be  the  crown  you  will  lay  on 
those  beloved  graves.  This  letter  is  addressed  as  much  to  Mr. 
Craven  as  to  you.  He  was  such  a  perfect  brother  to  Eugdnie, 
and  feels  your  sorrows  to  be  his  own,  that  neither  in  my  thought 
nor  in  my  letters  can  I  ever  separate  you.  Now  that  I  can  en- 
deavor to  comfort  you  without  having  also  to  speak  always  of 
new  fears,  I  shall  often  write,  though  anything  I  can  say  will  be 
of  little  use,  compared  with  the  consolations  God  Himself  will 
impart  to  your  soul.  Our  fiiendship  has  been  sealed  by  the  side 
of  three  graves,  and  as  long  as  I  remain  in  this  world  I  hope  to 
minister  to  those  whose  griefs  I  have  shared,  and  to  mourn  and 
pray  with  them  over  those  tombs,  which  seem  to  me  like  a  pledge 
of  God's  Presence  amongst  us." 


What  I  felt  on  receiving  these  letters,  and  during  the  days  and 
weeks  that  followed,  I  will  not  dwell  upon.     But  personal  rccol- 
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lections  make  no  part  of  my  story,  and,  alas  1  the  tale  of  that 
eventful  year  is  not  yet  full.  In  the  Marquis  de  Raigecouit's 
letter  a  fear  was  expressed  as  to  the  effect  which  a  sudden  blow 
might  produce  on  Olga's  health.  And  it  was  true  that  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  sorrow  my  mother  had  undergone  serious  un- 
easiness on  her  account,  foreboding  fresh  trials.  In  consequence 
of  the  shock  she  had  experienced  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of 
January,  and  just  when  Eugenie  was  beginning  to  grow  worse, 
Olga  had  had  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.  She  certainly 
seemed  to  recover  afterwards,  but  her  constitution  had  received 
a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered.  When  she  was  summoned 
to  her  father's  deathbed,  she  had  just  been  placing  a  wreath  of 
flowers  on  her  head.  When  she  took  it  off,  she  never  again  wore 
any  earthly  ornament.  From  that  moment  life  was,  as  it  were, 
over  for  her ;  or,  indeed,  then  began  a  new  life,  a  new  path,  in 
which  she  was  to  make  such  rapid  strides  as  soon  to  deserve 
that  imperishable  crown,  the  flowers  of  which  never  fade  or  die. 

OLGA  TO  PAULINE. 

"My  beloved  Pauline — Though  my  eyes  are  very  bad,  I 
want  to  write  to  you,  for  Alexandrine  has  not  time  to  do  so,  and 
you  must  not  be  a  whole  day  without  letters.  We  do  so  long  to 
know  how  you  are,  and  how  God  has  helped  you  to  bear  this 
sudden  blow.  Poor  darling  I  Would  that  I  could  comfort  you. 
Would  you  were  here  weeping  and  praying  with  us,  and  sharing 
the  painful  sweetness  of  looking  over  everything  that  belonged 
to  that  idolized  sister,  and  reading  her  journals,  which  are  a  great 
soui-ce  of  comfort,  for  after  having  had  such  thoughts,  and  writ- 
ten such  things,  and  suffered  as  we  know  she  did,  we  may  surely 
believe  this  dear  one  to  be  in  Heaven,  with  God  Whom  she  so 
loved,  with  Albert,  and  praying  for  us  all.  Ah  1  my  God,  how 
life  passes  away !  This  is  a  comfort,  for  we  must  hope  that  a 
day  will  come  at  last  when  we  too  shall  be  in  that  deai-  Heaven. 
The  days  indeed  seem  to  fly.  The  same  hour  each  evening 
comes  back  so  quickly  that  I  could  almost  fancy  I  had  never 
moved,  that  only  five  minutes  had  elapsed  since  -the  previous 
night.  It  will  be  three  months  to-morrow  since  our  Euge'nie 
was  weeping  over  my  father's  death,  and  now  she  has  seen  him 
again.     We  have  nothing  to  do  here  but  to  prepare  for  death, 
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and  advance  as  much  as  possible  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  Oh, 
how  that  dear  sister  loved  Him !  A  few  days  before  she  left 
Rome  and  this  world,  she  was  speaking  to  the  good  Abb^  de  la 
Eouillerie*  of  the  passage  in  the  Gospel  where  Martha  says  to 
our  Lord ;  'He  whom  Thou  lovest  is  sick.'  Eugenie  said  that  in. 
meditating  on  those  words  she  never  ventured  to  repeat  ^She 
whom  Thou  lovesi  is  sick,'  but  'She  who  loves  Thee  so  much  is 
sick,'  adding  with  a  smile,  'And  that  is  indeed  true.'  Poor  dar- 
ling sister,  if  you  knew  how  she  was  changed,  and  how  thin  she 
had  become,  but  still  so  pretty !  Dear  Eugenie  !  she  was  so  ne- 
cessary to  our  happiness  ;  she  made  our  home  so  pleasant,  and 
was  in  every  way  so  charming.  God  has  taken  her  away  to  wean 
us  from  this  life,  and  make  us  long  for  the  next.  We  are  every 
moment  expecting  poor  Adrian.  What  we  shall  do  afterwards 
God  only  knows.  I  must  leave  off  on  account  of  my  eyes.  May 
God  help  us  all.     I  love  you  most  affectionately." 


J  Pauline — How  I  wish  I  could  see  you  again  1 
How  overwhelmed  with  grief  you  are,  my  poor  sister  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  last  long,  and  Eugenie  will  obtain  for  you  a  little 
tranquillity  of  mind.  Why  are  you  not  here  ?  I  am  continually 
amazed  at  the  peace  we  enjoy.  Even  I,  who  last  summer  used 
to  shudder  and  shed  tears  at  the  bare  thought  that  she  might 
die,  am  so  calm  now  that  I  am  sometimes  afraid  it  comes  from 
coldness  of  heart.  But  I  have  had,  or  rather,  God  has  given  me, 
such  good,  strengthening  thoughts.  ,\  have  seen  that  the  earthly 
happiness  so  much  longed  for,  so  much  regretted,  is  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble  it  costs,  and  that  life  is  at  best  very  short,,; 
Pleasure  is  so  mixed  with  suffering  tliat  one  can  scarcely  separate 
the  two  ;  and  suffering  passes  away  also,  and  is  often  mixed  with 
Heavenly  joys.  Ves  I  everything  comes  to  an  endj  Even  dur- 
ing the  terrible  scene  of  Adrian's  return,  I  said  to  myself,  '  This 
will  pass  away  also,  and  when  we  shall  have  been  ages  In  Hea- 
ven, with  what  feelings  shall  we  look  back  to  these  short  mo- 
ments of  trial  ?'  Why,  we  shall  praise  God  for  having  sent  them 
to  us,  for  we  shall  see  that  they  were  the  means  of  teaching  us 
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something  of  the  worthlessness  of  this  world,  and  of  winning  for 
us  the  glorious  eternal  life  we  shall  then  be  enjoying.  God  gave 
me  to  understand  this  in  my  youth ;  and  it  is  a  great  grace,  if  I 
can  only  correspond  with  if.  Spring  and  the  fine  weather  pain- 
fully affected  my  mother  the  other  day,  but  I  felt  quite  differently. 
The  new  life  of  nature  made  me  think  of  the  new  life  which  has 
begun  for  Eugenie.  But  what  a  contrast !  These  leaves  and 
flowers  will  fade  away  and  die,  while  she,  our  Heavenly  Flower, 
has  done  with  all  that  perishes  and  passes  away.  And  then — I 
always  come  back  to  that — life  is  so  short  1  We  have  only  to 
love  God,  to  do  the  utmost  good  we  can,  save  our  own  souls  and 
help  to  save  those  of  others,  and  that  will  be  enough  to  fill  up  all 
our  life  and  heart,  and  in  a  happy  manner  too.  But  do  not  go 
and  fancy  I  am  good,  because  I  write  these  sort  of  things.  It  is 
not  I  who  say  them,  it  is  the  grace  of  God  speaking  in  me.  I  am 
very  miserable,  cold,  indifferent,  and  lazy  about  prayer.  Pray  a 
little  for  me  that  I  may  not  lose  the  good  impressions  I  have 
lately  received. 
"  Good-bye,  dear,  dear  one.     I  am  dreadfully  hurried. 

"  Olga." 


Certainly  it  was  grace  that  influenced  her,  but  she  was  faith- 
ful in  the  use  of  it. 

From  April  the  2  ist,  the  day  on  which  I  received  the  news  of 
Euge'nie's  death  till  May  the  2  6th,  I  did  not  open  the  journal  in 
which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  recording  the  daily  events  of  my  life. 
I  then  wrote  at  Paris,  "  I  have  been  ill  a  long  time  ;  not  able  to 
speak,  or  scarcely  to  think  ;"  the  very  next  day  God  vouchsafed 
to  send  me  a  real  consolation.  It  was  Sunday,  and  Corpus 
Christi.  I  went  to  Mass  at  the  Mother-House  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  the  Rue  du  Bac.  There  for  the  first  time  I  saw 
Aiphonse  Ratisbonne,  who  had  just  come  from  Rome ;  and  the 
words  we  exchanged  in  the  convent-garden  gave  me  the  first  feel- 
ings of  pleasure  and  entire  resignation  that  I  had  known  since 
our  sorrows.  He  was  still  dressed  as  a  layman,  but  was  about 
to  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus.  I  asked  him  why  he  could  not  be- 
come a  priest  and  yet  remain  with  his  brother  the  Abb^  ;  and  he 
replied,  that  after  the  extraordinary  grace  he  had  received  he 
could  not  give  God  ^'kss  than  all." — This  answer  struck  me  very 
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much.  He  added  that  there  was  no  earthly  tie  so  strong  as  that 
by  which  he  felt  himself  bound  to  my  father;  "I  owe  him  more 
than  life,  and  I  am  more  his  child  than  even  you  are,"  he  said. 
These  words,  the  tone  in  which  he  said  them,  and  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  marvellous  grace  vouchsafed  him,  which  even  at  a 
distance  had  touched  me  so  deeply,  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  strengthened  me  for  the  trial  of  the  next  day,  I  was  going 
to  Boury  with  my  husband  to  receive  ray  mother,  who  was  to  ar- 
rive there  soon  after  us.  In  speaking  of  my  first  meeting  with 
Alexandrine  after  Albert's  death  I  said  that  the  recollection  of 
that  arrival  was  sweet  and  happy  compared  with  those  I  had  to 
go  through  there  later  in  life.  This  will  not  surprise  those  who 
can  picture  to  themselves  what  it  was  to  wait  for  my  mother  in  that 
forlorn  and  empty  house,  and  to  fold  her  in  my  arms  after  all 
the  sorrows  which  had  befallen  us.  They  had  left,  alas !  but  too 
visible  traces  on  her  face,  and  at  the  first  moment  I  thought  her 
more  changed  than  Olga,  who  appeared  quite  restored  to  health. 
During  that  melancholy  time  at  Boury,  and  our  still  more  melan- 
choly visit  to  Lumigny,  where  I  went  in  June,  exactly  a  year  after  I 
had  taken  leave  there  of  Eugdnie,  we  had  no  fresh  anxiety  on 
Oiga's  account  In  a  little  while  I  went  back  to  Brussels,  where  my 
mother  and  my  sister  were  to  come  to  us,  and  for  a  few  weeks  it 
proved  a  pleasant  occupation  to  me  to  arrange  the  rooms  they 
were  to  occupy  in  our  house.  For  I  need  not  say  that  we 
responded  to  my  poor  mother's  wish  to  make  her  home  with  us 
by  our  own  ardent  desire  to  keep  her  under  our  roof. 

So  they  came,  and  Alexandrine  soon  followed  them.  Since 
her  brother's  death  she  had  only  left  her  mother  for  the  last  few 
days  of  Eugenie's  stay  in  Rome ;  and  after  her  death,  which  pro- 
duced, as  will  be  seen,  a  deep  and  decisive  effect  upon  her  soul 
and  her  after-life,  she  returned  to  Florence,  and  then  accom- 
panied her  mother  to  Germany,  taking  Albertine  with  her  to  the 
Baths  at  Ems,  From  thence  she  brought  her  to  Brussels,  where 
she  herself  stayed  a  few  weeks,  but  afterwards  returned  to  Frank- 
fort, to  spend  the  winter  with  the  Princess  Lapoukhyn.  There  she 
remained  until  a  new  sorrow  brought  her  back  to  us  whose  griefs 
had  become  her  own.  Even  after  all  that  had  passed  since  we 
had  been  together  at  Naples,  this  short  meeting  was  a  great  com- 
fort to  me,  and  then  I  began  to  notice  the  change  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.     It  seemed  like  a  perfect  transformation 
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wrought  by  the  blessed  departed  spirit  with  whom  she  had  been 
so  intimately  united  on  eartl). 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  we  went  for  some  time  to  Blanlten- 
burg,  then  a  desolate  and  very  melancholy  place  by  the  sea 
side,  which  we  chose  in  preference  to  Ostend  on  occount  of  our 
deep  mourning.  It  was  there,  on  that  dreary  beach,  on  a  day 
which  I  shall  never  forget,  under  a  lurid  and  stormy  sky,  that  I 
happened  to  look  at  Olga,  and,  struck  by  the  change  in  her  face, 
felt  persuaded  that  she  too  was  about  to  die.  She,  that  sweet, 
young,  good  sister,  who  gave  me  back,  at  least  in  part,  what  1 
had  lost ;  with  whom  I  no  longer  felt  the  diiference  in  age,  so 
much  had  her  mind  as  well  as  her  soul  been  matured  during  the 
months  that  had  gone  by,  and  who  indeed  even  in  childhood  had 
been  thoughtful  beyond  her  years — was  she  too  going  to  die  ?  It 
was  a  dreadful  conviction,  and  I  tried  at  first  to  shake  it  off,  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  myself  that  her  pallor  and  the  vivid  red  of 
her  lips,  which  had  so  much  alarmed  me,  were  merely  accidental. 
But  this  was  that  Jirst  moment  of  dread,  more  terrible  perhaps 
than  any  other,  and  which  I  have  never  forgotten.  It  was  like 
the  terror  1  had  felt  at  Paris  about  Eugenie  the  year  before  her 
death.  The  following  day  Olga  was  seized  with  such  a  violent 
pain  in  the  side  that  my  mother,  who  was  obliged  to  remain  at 
Blankenburg  with  my  youngest  sister,  asked  me  to  take  Olga  at 
once  to  Brussels  to  consult  a  good  physician.  We  went,  and 
Olga  laughed  about  it,  and  said  there  was  no  occasion  to  be 
anxious  about  her.  Still,  at  Bruges,  where  we  stopped  for  two 
hours,  she  had  not  strength  to  accompany  me  to  the  Church, 
though  she  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  the  tombs  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy  and  Charles  the  Bold.  I  did  not  like  to  tell  her  that 
she  was  too  ill  to  go,  and  was  about  to  take  her  there,  when,  just 
as  we  were  setting  out,  she  sat  down  again,  and  begged  me  to  go 

WI   n  rr            Bru.         w     e  my  husband  had  preceded 

us,  1     f  u  d     n  n         us        he  hall.    The  house  was  ar- 

rang  d    n  e    F         h  m                   h  the   dining-room   on  the 

grou  d  flo  n                         'pper,  and  during  the  meal 

Olga     as  g     d    p     tb   h     I  had  a  little  moment  of  joy. 

It  s         d  p       b       h                b     really  very  ill.     Near  tlie 

dini           n  'ewent  after  supper.     This 

room  b     k              d  u     ture,  which  with  the  fire-light 
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and  candles  gave  it  such  a  studious  appearance  that  Olga 
e;<claimcd  in  a  great  delight :  "  Oh  I  this  is  where  I  shall  estab- 
lish myself  to  stu  3j  I  You  mu  t  put  a  table  for  me  in  this  corner 
for  my  books,  a  d  tl  c  jo  may  lend  me  whatever  I  may  read." 
After  that  she  \  ent  n  e  ly  upstairs  to  the  bed-room  where  she 
was  to  suffer  so  n  ch  an  1  e  lever  again  saw  her  in  the  library 
in  which  she  had  hoped  to  spend  so  many  happy  hours.  Her 
illness  lasted  fie  o  tl  wl  le  we  watched  the  fluctuations  of 
that  terrible  d  sease  vh  ch  more  than  any  other  torments  the 
heart  with  hopes  a  d  fears  These  painful  alternations  were 
endured  with  i  veirj  ng  1  it  ence.  She  speaks,  indeed,  some- 
times in  her  letters,  of  the  irritability  of  her  nerves,  and  her  fears 
lest  others  should  have  to  suffer  on  that  accoi.mt,  but  never  had 
any  one  less  reason  for  such  apprehensions.  In  the  first  days  of 
her  illness-she  used  sometimes  to  shed  tears,  but  after  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  when,  her  case  had  become  hopele  s  si  e  ne  e 
gave  way  to  emotion.  Her  courage  and  serenity  s  ell  as  I  e 
tender  affection  for  all  those  about  her  went  on  e  n  I 
short,  it  pleased  God  fully  to  grant  the  desires  e  i  e  ed  th 
following  letters  to  Alexandrine,  written  at  different  t  e  of  he 
iong  illness. 

The  first  was  dated  November  29th,  1842  : 

"  My  beloved  Alex,  you  are  a  very  dear  sister  to  write  me  such 
a  delightfidly  affectionate  letter.  I  am  not  worthy  to  have  sisters 
like  you,  my  dear  ones.  God  quite  spoils  His  poor  child,  who 
shows  so  much  coldness  in  return  for  all  the  tenderness  lavished 
upon  her.  The  happiness  I  look  forward  to,  if  I  get  to  Heaven, 
is  an  immense  amount  of  love  to  God  and  of  all  creatures,  and  a 
continual  ardent  enthusiasm.  This  is  pretty  much  what  you 
would  expect,  I  suppose  ?  It  was  very  wrong  of  me  to  be  so  long 
without  writing,  and  to  let  you  begin,  I  might  have  written  long 
ago,  though  I  lead  the  life  of  an  invalid,  and  am  not  at  all  well  yet. 

"  I  think  the  doctors  do  not  know  what  to  prescribe  for  me. 
I  have  a  pain  in  my  side,  and  a  continual  nervous  irritabiiity.  I 
cry  about  the  least  trifle,  and  even  the  care  taken  of  me  makes 
me  inwardly  cross.  No  one  escapes,  not  even  Mamma  and  Paul- 
ine. They  say  it  is  not  visible,  which  astonishes  me,  for  I  cry, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  hide  than  that.  I  make 
resolutions  to  overcome  myself,  for  if  I  am  to  be  ill  a  long  time, 
and  if  I  am  likely  to  get  worse,  that  irritability  will  increase  if  I 
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do  not  mate  some  effort  to  subdue  it  in  the  beginning.  I  well 
know  what  it  makes  others  suffer,  and  it  ■would  be  dreadful  to 
add  to  the  grief  of  my  dear  family  at  seeing  me  ill  that  other 
grief  of  not  feeling  at  their  ease  when  they  are  nursing  me,  of 
fearing  to  annoy  me,  and  of  doing  what  is  disagreeable  to  me,  I 
know  this  is  sometimes  the  case  in  illness,  and  it  might  happen 
so  with  me.  This  is  the  greatest  of  all  sufferings.  Oh  !  may  it 
at  least  touch  none  but  me  !  Alex,  pray  a  little,  that  I  may  have 
strength  to  overcome  myself.  If  only  I  could  leave  off  crying. 
But  perhaps  God  wishes  me  to  accept  this  weakness  as  a  humili- 
ation, otherwise  I  suffer  very  little.  I  am  never  bored,  I  am  not 
out  of  spirits.  Sometimes  the  wish  to  be  in  Paris  has  troubled 
me  very  much,  but  I, have  subdued  this  desire,  for  we  must  only 
wish  what  is  God's  will.  What  a  wonderful  story  that  is  of  Mile, 
de  Maistre  !  Thank  you  for  your  delightful  letter  about  her.  It 
gave  me  a  thrill,  and,  oh  I  how  I  wish  for  many  such  emotions  1 
Will  faith  be  reckoned  to  us  as  a  virtue,  who  seem  every  day  to 
see,  as  it  were,  into  the  next  world  ?  Doubts  are  no  longer  my 
spiritual  difficulty,  but  rather  the  weakness  of  my  love  of  God, 
my  tepidity,  my  negligence  in  prayer,  my  want  of  trust  in  God, 
or  confiding  faith  and  interior  joy.  I  have  Mass  here,  and  some- 
times go  to  Communion.  That  good  Father  Boone  has  been  ex- 
ceedmgly  kind  to  me,  and  this  is,  indeed,  true  charity.  So  you 
are  become  one  of  Christ's  own  poor  ?  How  comes  it  that  He 
deals  thus  with  those  who  are  only  wishing  for  money  to  do 
good?*"  But  I  suppose  He  does  it  that  we  may  renounce  our- 
selves, and  pursue  self  into  its  last  stronghold,  by  enduring  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  all  crosses,  that  of  seeing  others  suffer  with- 
out being  able  to  help  them.  Poor  Alex !  what  will  you  do  now  ? 
How  is  Putbus  going  on  ?  I  am  always  praying  for  hira.  Good- 
bye.    I  think  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  but  that  I  love  you." 

OJga's  second  letter  to  Alexandrine  was  written  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  1843,  a  few  weeks  before  her  death. 

"My  dear  old  Sister — I  must  write  you  a  line  to-day.  I 
should  have  done  so  yesterday,  but  I  was  lazy.  I  wish  you  a 
good,  a  holy  new  year ;  that  we  may  all  do  God's  will,  may  love 
Hira  more  and  more,  and  that  your  mother  may  become  a  Ca- 

*  Aleiandiine  bid  made  some  fruillesa  efforls  to  mvest  some  money  fcr  the  benefil  of  the 
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tholic,  and  also  your  dear  brother*  and  his  wife.  I  have  asked 
Eugenie  and  Albert  to  obtain  this  for  me  as  a  new  year's  gift.  I 
am  so  sorry  they  are  leaving  you.  If  only  you  could  come  here  ! 
I  am  weak,  I  cough,  I  have  a  pain  in  my  side,  I  am  weary  and 
nervous ;  and  though  I  said  I  wished  you  were  here,  it  is  per- 
haps better  not,  for  you  might  provoke  me  when  those  odious 
moments  of  nervousness  come  on,  and  if  even  for  an  instant  I 
seeraed  to  take  a  dislike  to  you,  it  would  vex  me  dreadfully. 
Dear,  darling  little  sister,  pray  that  I  may  suffer  patiently  as 
long  as  it  is  God's  will.  I  have  resolved  to  act  exactly  as  I 
should  do  if  I  knew  that  I  should  die  of  this  illness.  I  try  to 
look  forward  to  death  without  fear,  and  to  read  everything  that 
can  make  me  love  God  more  and  more.  If  only  I  could  pray 
well,  but,  alas !  .  .  .  .  Still  I  hope  that  our  good  God  accepts 
my  sufferings  as  if  I  offered  them  up  more  perfectly.  He  is  so 
merciful,  He  asks  from  us  nothing  but  a  good  will,  and  I  trust 
mine  is  good.  I  have  not  faith  enough  in  His  goodness,  nor' 
trust,  nor  love.  Good-bye.  I  am  tired.  The  doctor  says  I  shall 
get  well  in  the  spring.  Remember  me  to  your  mother,  and  wish 
her  for  me  all  the  blessings  of  the  new  year." 

The  year  1843  opened  as  sadly  for  us  as  the  preceding  one. 
During  the  month  of  January  all  the  symptoms  of  Olga's  disease 
increased,  and  the  danger  which  had  been  apprehended  for  four 
months  became  imminent.  One  day,  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
she  could  still  come  down,  and  where  she  spent  some  hours  every 
day,  Olga  had  been  for  some  time  thoughtful,  and  I  was  sitting 
beside  her,  silently  and  sadly  listening  to  her  rapid  breathing, 
and  gazing  at  her  face,  which  was  altering  more  and  more. 
Suddenly  she  said  to  me  quietly,  "  Do  you  know  I  think  I  am 
very  happily  situated  ?"  i  felt  surprised.  "Yes,"  she  repeated, 
"  I  am  very  well  off;  for  either  I  shall  get  well,  or  I  shall  die. 
If  I  get  well  I  shall  be  very  glad.  I  shall  enjoy  the  spring,  and 
the  pleasure  of  getting  stron°-  again  as  I  did  last  year  at  Rome, 

db  11     f         t,*^-^  ^      ^'"^S  ™y  dear  Narishkins. 

If  th  ti  h  d  I  d  11  th  y  r  of  sorrow  that  we  have 
g        tl         1        d  my  11  1  tl        the  plenary  indulgences 

5itl        }g  Ithml^  1  ope  that  I  shall  go  very 

q      kly  t    H  It    ff    t  d  much  to  hear  her  speak 
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in  this  way,  that  I  remained  speechless.  After  a  moment's  re- 
flection she  said  with  tlie  same  composure,  "After  all,  if  I  did 
get  well  now,  I  should  have  to  begin  to  suffer  again  some  day 
before  I  die.     So  that  already  having  had  so  much  pain,  and 

come  so  far "     Here  she  broke  off,  and  then  added, 

"Anyhow,  I  hope  that  if  you  saw  or  were  told  that  I  was  getting 
worse,  you  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  not  to  tell  me  so  directly." 
She  stopped  there,  and  kissing  her  forehead,  I  told  her  to  bless 
God  for  the  peace  He  had  given  her  soul. 

That  blessed  peace  remained  the  same  throughout  the  last 
stage  of  cruel  suffering  which  then  began  ;  when  fever,  coughing, 
and  increased  oppression  of  breathing  deprived  her  of  all  rest 
during  the  day  and  of  sleep  at  night  She  used  often  to  make 
verses  during  those  long  sleepless  nights ;  lines  which,  if  not  al- 
ways correct,  are,  to  my  mind,  full  of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  as 
well  as  fervent  piety.  It  seemed  as  if  under  the  pressure  of  suf- 
fering that  chosen  soul  emitted  some  exquisitely  sweet  perfume. 
This  is  no  sudden  thought.  It  was  constantly  in  ray  mind  as  I 
sat  by  her  side,  feeling  my  grief  almost  swallowed  up  at  times  in 
the  emotion  and  joy  of  seeing  her  thus  entirely  resigned  to  God, 
and  giving  us  all  so  wonderful  an  example.  Olga  had  prayed 
not  to  feel  or  show  irritability,  and  she  obtained  that  grace,  for 
her  meekness  and  patience  increased  with  each  day  that  brought 
her  nearer  to  her  end.  My  poor  mother  had  the  especial  com- 
fort of  being  more  able  than  any  one  else  to  soothe  and  comfort 
her.  Olga  said  that  she  suffered  less  when  her  head  was  resting 
upon  her  mother's  shoulder  than  at  any  other  time,  and  she 
would  remain  whole  hours  in  that  position,  holding  her  by  the 
hand,  and  from  time  to  time  saying, sweet  and  tender  words.  As 
she  had  intended,  she  neither  read  nor  wished  to  have  anything 
read  to  her,  which  did  not  tend  to  bring  her  nearer  to  God; 
such  as  prayers  or  passages  from  the  lives  and  writings  of  the 
Saints  ;  and  her  memory,  which  never  failed  in  the  least,  brought 
back  to  her  mind  all  the  pious  sayings  she  now  applied  to  her- 
self. Thus  she  had  once  read  that  St.  Bernard  compared  souls 
to  precious  stones,  which  are  rough  and  dull  unless  they  are  cut, 
sliaped,  and  chiselled.  One  day  when  she  had  suffered  more 
than  usual,  and  I  kissed  her  with  tears  in  my  eyes  saying  ;  "  Oh, 
poor  child,  how  you  suffer  \"  she  smiled  and  said,  "  What  would 
you  have?     We  must  let  God  cut  us  into  shape."     These  sort 
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of  remarks  were  always  on.  her  lips.  Another  day  she  said, 
"  I  do  not  like  pain,  but  I  can  understand  that  we  must  suf- 
fer. When  the  head  is  sick  tlie  whole  body  suffers,  and  Jesus 
Christ  is  our  Head."  Some  weeks  afterwards  she  said  to 
Charles :  "  Every  day  I  make  a  bouquet*  of  my  sufferings,  and 
offer  it  to  God  for  some  one  or  other.  I  assure  you  I  do  not 
forget  you  or  yours." 

Her  last  days  were  drawing  near.  Alexandrine  had  come  to 
see  her  orice  more,  and  soon  afterwards  my  brothers  and  their 
wives.  Olga  had  also  earnestly  hoped  to  see  her  two  friends, 
Catherine  and  Nathalie  Narishkin,  whom  one  of  their  aunts  had 
promised  to  bring  to  Brussels,  but  she  had  not  that  happiness. 
On  the  third  of  February,  Father  Pilat.t  her  confessor,  proposed 
to  give  her  Extreme  Unction  and  the  Viaticum.  She  gladly  as- 
sented, and  prepared  to  receive  the  last  Sacraments  not  only 
gratefully  but  with  holy  joy.  I  wrote  in  my  journal :  "  A  holy, 
solemn  and  sweet  day,  like  a  day  of  First  Communion ;"  and 
again, "Alter  a  sound  and  peaceful  sleep  which  followed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacraments,  Olga  said,  '  It  is  so  sweet,  on 
waking,  to  fee!  that  I  am  in  the  same  state  as  on  the  day  of  my 
baptism.'  And  the  same  evening  she  exclaimed  :  '  Oh,  what  a 
happy  day  this  has  been !  How  gratefully  I  shall  remember  it 
if  I  get  well!  I  am  sorry  that  Eugenie  had  not  this  happiness.'" 
After  night  prayers,  which  we  always  said  in  her  room,  she  wish- 
ed us  to  add  the  Te  Deum  in  thanksgiving  for  that  blessing. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  the  day  when  that  dear  soul  was  to 
break  its  bonds,t  she  prepared  in  the  morning  to  go  to  Commu- 
nion as  usual,  for  Mass  had  been  said  for  a  week  in  the  next 
room,  and  Communion  given  to  her  every  day.  But  the  extreme 
weakness  which  had  followed  the  sufferings  of  the  last  night 
made  her  afraid  of  not  being  able  to  communicate.  Alexandrine 
said  to  her  r  "  You  are  going  to  receive  Him  Who  will  give  you 
strength."  "Yes,"  Olga  humbly  replied;  "but  how  shall  I 
receive  Him?"  A  little  while  afterwards  I  said  to  her:  "My 
dear  little  sister,  I  need  not  remind  you  that  it  is  those  whom 

*  Calholics  are  acoistomea  lo  make  little  acta  of  difTerenl  virtues,  oi  lo  accept  the  para, 
wearinera,  etc.,  of  aickness  dining  eath  day,  and  offer  them  as  flowers  are  offered  on  ati  altar, 

~t  Superior  of  ihs  Redemptorists  at  EnisseTs. 

X  One  of  these  days,  wheQ  Olga  was  aslced  which  tlie  thoiild  likt  hest,  some  tisane  or  wiif  er, 
she  replied!  "  I  should  like  water  best."  Then  sheadded;  "Jesus  Christ  on  the  Cross  never 
■aid  'IlOs.'" 
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God  loves  best  who  suffer  as  you  are  doing."  "Ah !"  she  replied, 
with  an  angelic  expression :  "  that  is  the  A  B  C  of  religion  !" 
She  heard  Mass,  received  Communion,  and  then  asked  us  to 
read  to  her  in  Italian  Silvio  Pellico's,  act  of  love  which  begins, 
"  Amo,  e  sovra  U  mio  cor."  After  that,  by  her  desire,  we  left  her 
for  an  hour.  At  noon  we  were  called  in  haste.  She  was  in  her 
agony.     *    *     *     * 

A  short  and  incoherent  passage  in  my  journal  relates  exactly 
what  passed,  and  on  that  account  I  give  it  in  preference  to  any 
other  description. 

'■  Biussclg,  Febniaty  lolli,  1843- 

"As  soon  as  the  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  suffocation  began, 
Olga  asked  for  a  priest,  and  looked  anxiously  towards  the  door 
to  see  if  my  brothers  were  coming.  Mr.  Slevin,*  after  some 
minutes,  began  the  prayers  for  the  agonizing.  Olga  folded  her 
arras  across  her  breast,  and  said  in  a  low  and  fervent  voice  :  '-/ 
bdieve,  I  love,  J  hope,  and  I  repent;'  and  then,  'Forgive  me  .  . 
all  of  you,  God  bless  you  all.'  A  moment  afterwards  she  said, 
glancing  towards  a  Madonna  by  Sasso  Ferrato  near  her  bed,  '  I 
leave  my  Virgin  to  Adrian.'  Then  seeing  her  brothers,  she  first 
called  Charles,  kissed  him,  and  said :  '  Do  love  God,  and  be 
very  good.'  A  little  while  after  she  addressed  the  same  words 
to  Fernand,  with  even  more  earnestness,  and  gave  him  some 
farewell  messages  for  the  Narishkins.  She  kissed  Mariet  and 
Emma,  to  whom  she  whispered  a  few  words,  and  then  she  turned 
to  her  maid  and  said:  'Thank  you,  Justine. '$  Afterwards  she 
embraced  me,  and  last  of  all  my  mother,  for  whom  she  seemed 
to  wish  to  keep  her  last  kiss.  Once  more  she  repeated,  '/  be- 
lieve, I  love,  I  hope,  I  repent.  I  commend  my  soul  into  Thy 
hands  1 '  .  .  Then  came  some  inarticulate  efforts  at  speech,  I 
could  only  make  out  the  name  oi  Eugenie:  It  was  the  last  word 
she  uttered, .  Father  Pilat  came  in  haste,  and  pronounced  over 
her,  at  this  last  moment,  the  great  indulgence  attached  to  the 
scapular,  Olga  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven.  This  was  her  last 
look,  and  her  last  act  was  to  kiss  her  litde  Crucifix  which  was 
always  in  her  hand,  and  which  she  had  repeatedly  pressed  to  her 
lips  during  that  short  agony. 

"Ah  I  my  God,  let  that  scene  always  remain  present  to  us ! 

•  Ad  Irish  priesl  Ihon  stayiuj?  in  the  hnufe. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fearful  alteration  in  her  features,  there  was 
a  beaming  expression  in  her  face.  She  was  gasping  for  breath, 
but  as  one  might  be  at  the  moment  of  winning  a  race,  breathless 
and  weary,  yet  joyful  and  triumphant,  knowing  that  very  soon 
the  toil  will  be  over,  and  llie  crown  be  won. 

"After  an  hour  spent  by  her  side  we  forced  my  poor  mother 
to  leave  the  room  for  some  time.  We  went  away  with  her,  and 
when  we  returned,  the  most  consoling  change  had  taken  place. 
AH  trace  of  sickness  had  disappeared,  and  the  room  had  been 
turned  into  a  Chapel,  in  the  centre  of  which  our  angel  lay  asleep, 
dressed  in  white,  and  surrounded  with  flowers.  She  was  looking 
more  beautiful  than  she  had  ever  done  in  life.  We  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  peacefully  beside  her,  feeling  almost  joyful,  pray- 
ing and  weeping  indeed,  but  without  any  of  the  bitterness  of 
grief  Our  blessed  sister  departed  from  this  world  at  one  o'clock. 
At  two — and  what  a  shock  it  gave  me — I  received  a  note  from 
Nathalie  Narishkin,  to  say  that  they  were  coming  to  see  Olga ! 
This  seemed  dreadful  at  the  first  moment,  but  the  God  of  all 
peace  calmed  our  hearts,  and  our  sister's  beloved  friends  felt  as 
we  did  the  sweetness  of  praying  by  that  dear  and  holy  body. 
They  could  not  tear  themselves  away  from  the  chamber  of  death, 
and  thus  it  was  that  they  saw  Olga  again." 

At  the  time  when  I  wrote  the  above  lines,  these  friends  whom 
Olga  had  so  earnestly  wished  to  see  before  she  died,  and  whose 
conversion  to  her  own  faith  she  had  yet  more  earnestly  desired, 
were  botli  members  of  the  Greek  Church.  They  spent  the  whole 
of  that  first  day  and  also  the  ensuing  night  beside  her  whom 
they  had  so  dearly  loved,  praying  with  my  mother,  who  did  now 
as  she  had  done  at  Rome  when  watching  by  my  father's  mortal 
remains.  Motionless  beside  the  corpse,  for  twenty-four  hours, 
she  held  her  child's  hand  in  her  own,  keeping  away  from  it  all 
that  time  the  dreadful  chill  of  death.  Who  can  tell  what  passed 
between  those  pure  and  fervent  souls  in  prayer  on  earth,  and  the 
blessed  spirit  hovering  over  them  ?  These  mysteries  are  hidden 
from  us  ;  all  we  do  know  is,  that  the  fiiture  realized  beyond  all 
hope  the  desires  Olga  had  carried  up  with  her  to  Heaven,  and 
both  her  fi-iends  became  Catholics.  Nathalie,  the  youngest  and 
best  beloved,  was  called  to  the  highest  lot  of  all,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  put  on  the  habit  of  the  Sisters  of  St,  Vincent  de  Paul, 
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That  habit  she  has  now  worn  for  seventeen  years,  and  I  fain 
would  speak  of  the  position  she  holds  in  that  lioly  army,  and  the 
reverence  and  affection  she  inspires  within  and  without  its  ranks, 
did  I  not  fear  to  wound  the  humility  of  one  who  may  perhaps 
peruse  these  pages. 

Olga's  remains  were  exposed  for  three  days,  during  which  all 
our  friends  at  Brussels  came  to  pray  with  us  beside  her.  After- 
wards the  body  was  carried  to  Boury,  and  of  the  three  beloved 
ones  for  whom  we  were  in  mourning  at  the  same  time,  she  alone 
went  to  rest  beside  Albert  in  the  burial-place  intended  for  us  all. 
How  vain  is  all  human  foresight,  both  before  and  beyond  the 
grave.* 

The  Pope's  Nuncio,  Monsignor  {now  Cardinal)  Fomari,  had 
been  more  than  once  to  help  us  comfort  our  dear  and  patient 
sufferer,  and  after  death  to  pray  by  her  remains.  Among  those 
who  sometimes  came  with  him  was  a  man  whose  name  will  per- 
haps create  surprise ;  one  at  that  time,  comparatively  speaking, 
unknown,  but  who  has  since  acquired  a  formidable  renown.  I 
tpeak  of  Vincent  Gioberti  I  cannot  revert  in  thought  to  tliat 
epoch  without  thinkmg  of  hira,  nor  thmk  of  him  without  bearing 
witness  to  a  fact  which,  amid-jt  both  the  adulation  and  bhme 
laMshed  upon  him,  has  been  too  much  overlooked  It  was  icli 
gion  which  at  that  time  imparted  so  great  a  splendor  to  his 
talents,  and  during  that  "sad  w  ntei,  when  we  saw  so  much  of 
him  there  were  bnlhant  moments  in  which  his  vigorous  faith 
made  u»  grasp  and  embrace  miisible  truths  with  a  clearness 
which  eloquence  alone  could  not  have  brought  about  We  have 
seen  unbelievers  after  hearing  him  disturbed  in  their  scepticism, 
and  indifferent  Catholics  going  from  our  drawing-room  to  kneel 
before  a  priest,  and  dating  their  conversion  from  the  day  they 
had  met  Gioberti,  We  have  seen  him  turn  pale  with  intense 
feeling  while  listening  to  the  account  of  Ratisbonne's  conversion, 
and  shed  tears  near  Olga's  lifeless  body.  And  thus  it  happens 
that  one  who  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  enthusiasm  and  so 
many  anathemas,  remains  connected  in  our  mind  with  the  image 
of  a  powerful  champion  of  the  truth,  of  a  master  in  science,  of  a 
man  capable  of  the  utmost  humiliation  faith  can  impose,  and  ac- 
cessible to  the  tenderest  emotion  which  charity  can  inspire. 

•  M.  it  la  Fsn-onnajg  is  buried  in  llie  Cliurch  of  S.mt'  Andrea  delle  Franc,  and  Eugenie 
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Anger  and  pride  afterwards  infused  their  poison  into  that  life, 
and  the  light  which  might  have  been  so  bright  and  pure  became 
darkened.  He  was  punished  for  forgetting  those  words:  "Blessed 
are  the  meek,  for  ihey  shall  possess  the  earth."  May  he  have  ob- 
tained pardon  from  Him  Who  also  said :  "Slessed  are  ihey  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  justice,  for  they  shall  he  filled." 

Alexandrine  did  not  leave  us  after  Olga's  death      The  Prin- 
cess Lapoukhyn  went  back  to  the  Ukraine,  a  d  h   h       ]f       h  d 
her  daughter  to  resume  her  place  in  the  s  d  f      ly        1    f    n 
which  she  had  been  absent  a  whole  year,      d  wh    h  d     tl 
cruelly  and  rapidly  narrowed.     Alexandrin    th      f  m        d 

with  my  mother  and  with  us  for  six  weeks        1    h  11 

out  together  for  Paris.    Before  I  left  Bruss  II  HI     f  1 

lowing  letter  from  M.  de  Montalembert : 

COUNT  DE   MONTALEMBERT   TO    PAULINE. 

"Madeira,  March 4th,  1343. 

"  My  Dearest  Friends — I  dreaded  the  worst  when  I  left  you, 
but  I  did  not  expect  that  the  blow  would  fall  so  soon.  A  letter 
by  the  last  steamer  brought  us  the  news  that  that  lovely  and  holy 
Olga  is  gone  to  Heaven.  All  our  letters  from  Paris  and  Brussels 
were  also  full  of  details,  which  made  us  anticipate  the  approach- 
ing end  of  her  sufferings,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  grief  drew  from 
us  tears  of  very  sweet  sympathy  and  admiration.  Those  touch- 
ing and  wonderful  words  of  hers,  when  asked  what  she  Hked  to 
take ;  '  Jesus  Christ  did  not  say  on  the  Cross,  "/ like"  '*  are  as 
a  glimpse  of  Heaven,  and  lift  up  even  so  dull  a  sou!  as  mine  to 
those  glorious  regions,  where,  alas !  it  is  not  given  me  to  dwell. 
And  thus  even  before  a  whole  year  has  elapsed,  she  has  followed 
Eugenie  I     One  more  angel  fl     ti  f    m  j  h  ppj  h  me — 

one  more  angel  from  the  b  i^      gr     P       k  11       d   so 

dearly  in  former  days.     Alb        Eg  CI  d    h         dmi- 

rable  father.     Ah!  what  a  j  }f  1        dm  h        bl  ssed 

souls  must  have  had  !Adh  b  hkht  you 

are  overshadowed  by  their  1  fioii    d      d  fi  d  as  it 

must  be  in  Heaven.     This  g       i  hi      mfort 

in  the  midst  of  your  anguish     I       11    k  1     vorld 

who  can  look  up,  as  you  m  y  d  H  d  h       such 

friends,  such  guardians,  su  1  f 
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"  At  the  same  time,  believe  me  I  deeply  sympathise  with  your 
sufferings  under  these  swift  and  often-repeated  blows,  and  the 
ever-recurring  comparison  between  the  present  and  the  past,  when 
you  possessed  everything  at  ome.  I  like  to  feel — perhaps  pre- 
sumptuously, but  indeed  with  true  sympathy  for  you— that  among 
all  your  friends  there  are  not  many  who  appreciate  as  I  do  all 
that  you  have  lost.  Have  you  any  who  loved  Albert  better,  re- 
verenced and  admired  Euge'nie  more,  or  better  understood  what 
you  all  were  to  one  another  ?  It  is  now  eleven  years  since  I  first 
saw  you  at  the  Villa  Trecase,  in  the  midst  of  such  delightful  hap- 
piness ;  and  from  that  time  I  have  looked  upon  you  more  and 
more  as  my  own  family.  And  how  fond  we  were  of  that  dear 
Olga!  I  thought  her  so  attractive.  Anna  and  I  were  always 
speaking  of  her  since  her  first  appearance  in  Paris,  at  a  wedding- 
soirde  at  Madame  de  Sourches',  where  she  looked  so  pretty,  so 
modest,  so  pleasing.  Let  me  say  that  I  feel  this  last  sorrow  of 
yours  in  a  very  special  way.  And  your  angelic  mother  ?  I  hear 
that  she  has  been  heroic,  but  that  is  always  the  case ;  it  is  like 
a  second  nature  to  her.  There  are,  and  must  necessarily  be, 
special  and  great  graces  bestowed  on  a  mother  who  has  given 
back  so  much  to  God.  In  return  for  those  sacrifices,  He  doubt- 
less gives  strength  and  generosity  of  soul.  Speak  to  her,  I  be-  . 
seech  you,  of  my  deep  reverence  and  devoted  affection  for  her. 
And  Alexandrine,  is  she  with  you?  I  look  to  her  as  your  com- 
forter in  these  days  of  mourning,  for  she  is  admirably  qualified  to 
perform  that  part,  more,  I  think,  than  yourself  She  has  risen 
above  sorrow.  We  cannot  piiy  her  now,  but  we  can  always  love 
her,  which  I  do,  and  I  tell  her  so  through  you,  my  poor  afflicted 
ffiends.  So  then  death  has  not  spared  even  that  good  dear  house 
at  Brussels,  which  I  was  so  fond  of,  and  looked  upon  as  a  home. 
How  often  I  enjoyed  in  thought,  future  meetings  with  you  all  un- 
der its  roof.  It  was  there  I  saw  Olga  in  August  with,  as  it  then 
appeared,  a  long  life  before  her,  and  in  October  I  saw  her  again, 
as  it  has  turned  out,  for  the  last  time.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  ?  Shall  we  find  you  in  Belgium  when  we  pass  through  in 
June ;  But  all  this  I  shall  know  before  you  get  this  letter,  for  I 
will  not  for  a  moment  suppose  diat  neither  you  nor  Augustus 
have  written  to  us.  We  are  doubting  between  Algiers,  Palermo, 
and  Rome  for  the  winter.  All  my  wishes  are  for  Rome,  May 
you  be  there,  too,  my  dear  good  friends.    Look  upon  me  always 
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as  the  particular  friend  of  your  sorrows,  the  friend  of  all  whom 
you  have  most  loved,  and  most  mourn  for." 

Adrian  de  Mun,  whom  we  always  considered  as  a  brother,  was 
the  only  one  not  with  us  at  Olga's  death ;  but,  as  I  have  already 
said,  she  did  not  forget  him  in  that  solemn  hour,  and  some  of  the 
last  words  she  had  spoken  were  a  message  to  him  A  more  im- 
perative d  it)  hid  detaii(.d  him  beside  another  deithbed  The 
Marquis  de  Mun  his  father  wis  now  sinkiig  under  1  disease 
which  had  been  h  st  brought  on  by  anguish  it  the  loss  of  his 
daughter.  It  mi^ht  almost  be  said  that  his  wa^  a  nature  not 
intended  fo  s  ittering  and  that  his  trnls  had  been  hejoid  his 
strength,  if  we  did  not  knew  that  God  just!}  aid  wiseJj  ordains 
th       m>  t  1   p        t  B  t  th  t      ly 

har    t     wh   h       m  d  1       f  If  f      d  Op 


B  t  d    k    1    d 


t   PI 


ly       M  d    M 

d             th 

ty    h   h 

Ik            It 

f          wl   d 

ost  th  t  b     ht 

Id  n  t  b  h 

n       jtl     gb  t 

dl       t            0 

fl        g  vith 

d  1  try  f     tl 

t  1      d    t  h   I 

aim    t 

b        f       dtpt       11       bjtttd  tfft  d 

had  now  lost  even  the  transient  gleam  of  joy  which  his  son's  hap- 
piness had  imparted.  By  liis  side  his  wife's  heart  was  breaking, 
crushed  by  the  same  blows,  and  in  a  yet  more  hopeless  manner 
tlian  his  own.  Though  since  his  trials  M.  de  Mun  had  become 
more  pious  than  in  his  youth,  he  was  not  much  influenced  by 
those  supernatural  feelings  which  facilitate  prayer  and  lighten 
t!ie  burthen  of  life.  He  was  also  subject  to  agitation  and  fear, 
wliich  might  have  rendered  the  approach  of  death  very  painful. 
But  on  our  arrival  at  Lumigny  we  found  him  not  only  calm  and 
peaceful,  but  in  a  state  of  mind  not  always  granted  to  a  soul  in 
that  solemn  moment,  even  when  assisted  by  grace.  I  was  read- 
ing one  day  to  our  dying  friend  the  chapter  of  the  Imitation  of 
Christ,  which  speaks  of  tlie  happiness  of  Heaven.  He  stopped 
me,  and  said:  "I  have  read  that  often  before,  but  never  under- 

^  "*  ''Lf  SiniT/enirt  de Madavtsde Hffttiiagu"  ^\:ad\  everybody b^  readj  sbowusM,  JeMirn 
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stood  it,  but  now  1  do,  my  dear  child,  and  I  like  you  to  know  it." 
Then  he  added,  with  characteristic  simplicity:  "You  must  all  be 
surprised  to  see  me  die  so  bravely,  and  I  did  cot  expect  it  my- 
self. I  believe  my  dear  La  Ferronnays  has  obtained  me  this 
grace."  These  words  were  a  blessed  addition  to  our  treasury 
of  consolations.  We  saw  him  die  with  this  peaceful  courage. 
To  the  end  his  words  were  all  blessings  upon  his  son,  or  expres- 
sions of  the  most  touching  affection  and  gratitude  to  his  wife  and 
friends. 

My  mother  and  Alexandrine  remained  several  weeks  with 
Madame  de  Mun,  and  afterwards  went  back  together  to  Boury. 
Sad  as  the  return  was  to  be,  my  mother  would  not  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  staying  away.  She  knew,  and  Alexandrine  too, 
that  peace  and  consolation  are  not  obtained  by  weakly  yielding 
to  our  feelings,  but  by  courageously  overcoming  them.  They 
struggled,  therefore,  against  the  painful  impression  which  awaited 
them  in  the  deserted  chateau,  and  lived  there  surrounded  by  the 
recollections  which  filled  it,  without  endeavoring  to  escape  from 
them ;  nay,  rather  finding  a  sad  solace  in  meeting  with  reminis- 
cences of  the  dear  departed  at  every  turn. 

The  following  letter  from  my  mother,  at  this  period  of  her  sor- 
rowful earthly  journey,  contains  a  touching  picture  of  their  life. 

MADAME  DE  LA  FERRONNAYS  TO   PAULINE. 

"  My  Dearly  Beloved  Daitghter— Let  me  see  how  long  it 
is  since  I  wrote  to  you.  Looking  in  my  diary,  I  find  it  is  four 
days.  A  long  time,  indeed  !  Formerly,  one  letter  was  scarcely 
finished  before  another  was  begun.  Then  there  was  movement 
and  life  around  me,  but  what  can  I  do  now  to  get  out  of  the  liv- 
ing tomb  in  which  I  seem  enclosed  \  I  see  nothing,  hear  nothing, 
think  of  nothing,  and  such  is  tlie  regularity  of  our  convent-like 
habits,  that  I  often  have  not  time  to  write.  This  regularity  acts 
like  a  soothing  appliance  to  the  sores  of  my  bruised  heart,  and 
God  knows  what  sores  they  are  1  Three  bleeding  wounds  lately 
inflicted,  and  another  yet  unhealed  and  quivering  still.  If  the 
thought  of  God  were  not  present  to  us  in  the  midst  of  all  our  oc- 
cupations, if  He  were  not  Himself  the  direct  object  of  most  of 
them,  we  should  see  nothing  but  death  on  every  side  of  us.  But 
He  gives  us  strength  to  live ;  at  least  I  hope  so. 
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"I  often  pass  from  one  state  of  mind  to  another.  The  other 
day,  as  I  stood  on  the  entrance  steps,  I  suddenly  felt  like  some- 
body cast  away  on  a  desert  island,  and  I  have  often  that  restless- 
ness of  mind  which  makes  us  wish  to  be  anywhere  but  where  we 
are.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  would  rather  stay  here  than  else- 
where, for  it  seems  as  if  In  this  place  I  belonged  more  entirely 
to  all  those  dear  departed  ones ;  and  then  there  is  that  beloved 
Chapel,  where  1  hope  they  sometimes  grieve  for  me,  and  feel 
how  much  I  miss  their  beautiful  hymns  and  Heavenly  voices. 
My  dear  Alexandrine  practises  on  the  organ,  which  is  so  kind 
of  her,  I  am  sure  she  does  it  to  please  me,  and  so  it  does,  for 
I  cling  to  everything  that  is  like  the  past,  or  that  can  the  least 
remind  me  of  it.  Is  this  weakness  or  strength  f  I  cannot  tell, 
but  I  should  be  inclined  to  call  it  weakness,  or  perhaps  a  want 
of  entire  resignation.  I  have  not  the  courage  to  make  a  complete 
sacrifice,  and  I  cling  to  little  things  for  want  of  great  ones.  But 
I  think  I  may  say  that  the  wish  to  be  of  some  use  to  those  who 
try  to  help  me,  has  something  to  do  with  it.  I  feel  it  gives  them 
a  little  interest  and  employment.  If  I  were  aione,  it  would  be 
another  diing.  Poor  Alexandrine  practised  yesterday  on  the 
organ  till  near  midnight,  and  this  morning  played  some  beau- 
tiful things.  But  where  are  the  voices  ?  Ah  !  nothing  can  ever 
bring  those  back  again, 

"After  breakfast  I  read  with  Albertine,  and  then  with  Alex- 
andrine, Then  Albertine  brings  me  her  historical  note  books. 
I  make  her  practise,  then  I  go  to  my  own  room ;  afterwards  I 
devote  myself  to  the  arranging  of  my  letters,*  and  then  the  time 
flies.  But  I  must  hurry  over  that  business,  for  I  have  enough  to 
last  me  a  long  while.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  go  to 
the  cemetery,  and  for  a  little  while  to  the  Chapel ;  then  comes 
dinner,  tlien  a  visit  to  Louise  Thiars,  or  other  poor  people,  and 
then  we  meet  in  the  drawing-room,  where  we  are  reading  aloud 
the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Then  come  night  prayers,  and 
afterwards  tea  and  bed-time.  It  is  when  I  am  quite  alone  in 
my  room  that  I  feel  nervous  tremors,  which  keep  me  awake. 
The  sense  of  solitude  becomes  so  overpowering,  that  I  should 
perhaps  never  be  able  to  sleep  at  all  if  I  did  not  think  those 
precious  ones  were  stil!  about  me,  watching  over  my  rest.     We 

*  The  wliole  of  licr  Imsbaiid'a  klteis  lo  hctsdf  were  collected  and  ammsed  io  two  lh!dt 
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shall,  I  think,  stay  as  we  are,  at  all  events  till  the  ist  of  No- 
vember, and  perhaps  longer,  if  the  weather  is  fine. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  like  to  think  that  you  will  have  fine  weather 
for  your  sea-bathing.  This  time  last  year  we  were  at  Blanken- 
burg.  If  only  the  weather  had  been  as  it  is  now  I  But  no,  she 
was  ill,  and  had  even  then  the  pain  in  her  side  ....  I  con- 
stantly feei  as  if  I  were  for  the  first  time  hearing  of  these  calami- 
ties. Each  time  I  think  of  them  it  is  as  if  a  fresh  blow  were 
struck  on  my  heart— that  poor  heart  which  beats  so  fast  both 
night  and  day !  It  is  four  o'clock,  and  they  are  come  in  for  the 
letters.  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  my  darling,  and  your  hus 
band,  too.     I  miss  you  both  every  minute." 


There  are  souls  whom  grief  embitters  or  hardens  into  a  cold 
reserve.  This  letter  is  a  proof  that  my  mother's  strong,  gentle 
character  was  not  of  this  description.  After  all  her  trials  she 
remained  exactly  what  she  was  before.  Their  effect  upon  Alex- 
andrine, and  the  change  wrought  in  her  by  tiie  accumulated  sor- 
rows of  the  last  two  years,  and  especially  by  Eugenie's  death, 
remains  to  be  told. 


"  Excelsior !" 

Seven  years  had  now  passed  since  Albert's  death.  Seven  years 
since  Alexandrine  had  begun  that  story  of  their  love  and  tiieir 
life  which  had  been  during  all  that  time  her  dearest  occupation. 
It  was  now  finished,  and  the  last  pages  had  been  written  during 
her  sad  stay  in  Brussels.  Otga  was  dying  by  her  side  on  the  day 
this  long  work  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Towards  its  close 
it  had  revived  the  most  heartrending  recollections.  And  now 
in  the  space  of  one  year  she  had  lost  first  Eugenie,  the  gentle 
and  perfect  companion  of  her  sorrow,  who  next  to  Albert  had 
exercised  the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  influence  over  her  life ; 
then  my  father,  whom  she  loved  with  a  filial  afiection,  and  lastly 
her  own  brother,  whose  death  grieved  her  deeply,  and  the  more 
so,  because  it  was  not  attended  by  the  consolation  which  had 
hallowed  the  closing  scenes  of  those  other  deathbeds.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  sorrows,  which  carried  away  one  after  another 
"  the  fragments  of  her  shattered  happiness,"  she  brought  to  a 
close,  as  1  have  already  said,  the  record  of  her  past  joys.  It  was 
ended,  and  firom  that  time  forward  she  would  have  found  it  im- 
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possible  to  pursue  any  similar  occupation.  It  would  have  given 
her  none  of  the  consolation  and  pleasure  which  had  made  it 
hitherto  delightful.  Her  character,  her  mind,  her  whole  life, 
seemed  raised  above  earthly  joys  and  consolations,  and  her 
way  of  looking  at  the  past  underwent  also  a  change.  She  still 
thotight  of  Albert,  and  loved  him  with  the  same  love ;  but  in  a 
certain  sense  she  ceased  to  grieve  for  him.  A  sudden  and  clear 
view  of  the  blessedness  of  those  who  mourn  seems  to  have  been 
vouchsafed  to  her.  This  was  no  doubt  the  earthly  reward  of  her 
rinmunnuring  submission  to  God's  will,  even  during  the  first  days 
of  her  grief.  Resignation  had  then  been  an  act  of  faith,  and 
often  a  very  diificult  and  painful  duty.  But  at  the  close  of 
that  year  marked  by  so  many  sorrows  and  so  many  graces,  she 
seemed  to  realize  what  hitherto  she  had  only  believed.  I  can- 
not otherwise  account  for  the  blessed  change  which  took  place 
in  her,  and  which  I  would  fain  ascribe  to  the  blessed  influence 
of  those  departed  souls  who  had  been  such  gentle  and  tender 
friends  to  her  in  life  ! 

And  thus  I  found  during  the  sorrowful  days  we  passed  to- 
gether, that  Alexandrine  had  none  of  those  fits  of  depression 
which  she  had  such  difficulty  formerly  in  overcoming.  I  bad  not 
now  to  comfort  her.  She  had  become  herself  the  comforter  of 
others,  and  as  M.  de  Montalembert  had  justly  said  :  "  She  had 
now  risen  higher  than  grief^"  Many  a  time  a  word  from  her 
gave  me  fresh  courage ;  a  word  spoken  witli  tears  indeed,  but 
with  a  peaceful  serenity  which  imparted  strength.  On  the  day 
that  Olga  had  received  Extreme  Unction,  notwithstanding  the 
Heavenly  peace  that  had  attended  that  touching  scene,  I  felt 
quite  overcome  when  I  had  left  her  room,  and  Alexandrine 
found  me  weeping  bitterly.  She  did  not  try  to  stop  my  tears, 
and  stood  looking  at  me  without  speaking.  I  looked  up,  and  oh ! 
what  an  expression  there  was  in  her  face  !  Of  more  than  forti- 
tude, of  more  than  peace,  almost  of  joy.  At  last  she  said :  "You 
weep  because  our  dear  Olga  is  going  to  Heaven,  and  now  that  she 
has  all  but  left  this  world  you  would  bring  her  back !  WMi 
happiness  then  can  you  promise  her  on  earth  9"  These  words  were 
the  expression  of  a  clear  and  simple  truth.  But  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  spoken  and  their  effect  upon  me  I  have  never 
forgotten.  She  often  said  things  the  full  force  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  convey  to  those  who  have  not  heard  them,  but  I  must  tiy 
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as  best  I  can  to  reproduce  the  impression  they  made  upon  my- 
self. 

We  have  seen  Alexandrine  at  Boury  three  months  after  the 
death  of  Olga.  My  mother's  letter  described  them  in  that  deso- 
late chateau  during  those  melancholy  days.  Alexandrine  seek- 
ing to  awaken  on  the  organ  a  feeble  plaintive  echo  of  the  melo- 
dies they  both  had  loved,  and  my  mother  striving  to  give  her  the 
pleasure  of  feeling  that  she  had  succeeded  in  cheering  her.  This 
is  not  perhaps  the  saddest  of  the  recollections  which  live  in  my 
memory,  but  it  affects  me  more  deeply  than  any  other.  Are  not 
love  and  pity  when  in  unison,  the  tenderest  chords  in  the  heart  ? 
That  autumn  did  not  elapse  without  new  trials,  for  the  Princess 
Lapoukhyn,  who  had  returned  to  the  "Ukraine,  fell  dangerously 
ill  at  Korsen,  and  for  several  days  Alexandrine  expected  to  re- 
ceive the  news  of  her  mother's  death.  She  wrote  to  me  then  as 
follows  :  "  I  am  very  little  inclined  to  write,  Pauline,  but  I  must 
write  to  you.  Your  dear  mother  has  told  you  everything.  She 
is  so  kind  to  me.  I  love  her  more  than  ever.  She  is  such  a  help, 
such  a  comfort  to  me.  Pauline,  that  cross  which  I  have  always 
apprehended  is  now  drawing  near,  touching  me,  perhaps  at  this 
very  moment  laid  upon  me.  My  mother's  death,  and  her  dying 
a  Protestant,  appears  so  likely,  that  I  have  scarcely  a  hope  that  it 
will  not  happen.  To-morrow  I  shall  perhaps  know  something  posi- 
tive. You  pray,  do  you  not,  and  you  get  prayers  for  that  beloved 
mother,  that  dear,  tender  mother,  so  passionately  fond  of  me  ?  Ah ! 
God  may  have  been  jealous  of  my  love  for  her — ^perhaps  I  loved  her 
toomuch  I  Ever}'thing  I  possess,  everything  I  see  around  me  are 
gifts  from  her,  often  very  simple  gifts,  for  to  her  great  regret  I  would 
not  now  let  her  make  me  costly  presents.  What  I  have  suffered 
during  the  last  week  has  been  a  new  kind  of  grief  to  me.  How 
right  I  was  to  say  that  we  did  not  know  what  might  happen  in 
two  months  time.  Oh  I  please,  please,  do  not  be  glad  nor  sorry 
again  fot  anything  beforehand.  Perhaps  by  this  time  she  is  dead, 
this  beloved,  beautiful,  good,  sweet,  and  pooi—focr  mother  of 
mine  I  Father  de  Ravignan  tells  me  he  is  convinced  she  will 
recover ;  and  they  all  bid  me  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
she  is  in  good  faith.  Alas  !  these  were  the  consolations  that  were 
given  me  at  the  time  of  my  brother's  death,  and  now  they  are 
again  brought  forward  in  my  mother's  case.  Oh  I  Pauline,  never 
complain  of  anything  unless  you  see  one  you  love  die  without  be- 
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ing  converted,  or  sometliing;  of  the  same  kind  I  In  your  letter  of 
the  day  before  yesterday,  you.  say  of  yourself,  '  After  having  gone 
through  everything  most  afflicting.  .  .  .'  O  my  dear  love, 
believe  me  there  are  sadder  things  than  deaths  visibly  blessed ! 
Oh !  what  is  now  going  on  at  KoTsen  ?  She  suffers  so  much,  and 
without  the  powerful  aid  our  faith  aifords.  I  have  just  received 
your  dear  affectionate  letter.  Thanks,  my  dearest.  God  is  love, 
and  He  deals  with  us  mercifully,  and  never  tries  us  beyond  onr 
strength.  I  have  experienced  once  more  how  useful  trials  are,  so 
do  not  let  us  be  afraid  of  crosses.  Mamma  is  admii-ably  resigned 
and  good ;  she  writes  to  me  that  she  is  sure  this  trial  has  been 
sent  for  her  salvation  and  to  make  her  better.  What  wonderful 
helps  God  gives  us  !  I  feel  able  to  breathe,  and  to  breathe  free- 
ly. I  was  so  happy  to  see  Adrian  again,  who  was  most  affection- 
ate, and  Father  de  Ravlgoan,  who  did  me  unspeakable  good. 
Ah  I  if  only  my  poor  mother  could  know  such  help  as  that.  My 
dear  love,  my  kind  friends,  pray  all  of  you,  and  get  prayers  for 

One  of  Alexandrine's  prayers  was  granted,  and  she  soon  had 
the  happiness  to  hear  of  her  mother's  recovery,  but  this  anxiety, 
which  had  followed  upon  so  many  other  sorrows,  and  her  very 
thankfulness,  mixed  as  it  was  with  the  pain  of  an  earnest  and  un- 
fulfilled desire,  gave,  I  imagine,  a  tangible  form  to  an  idea  which 
had  hitherto  only  just  crossed  her  mind.  It  was  the  same 
thought  which  Alphonse  Ratisbonne  put  into  words  when  he 
said,  "I  cannot  give  God  less  than  all.'"  It  took  possession  of 
Alexandrine,  and  for  the  space  of  a  year  greatly  disturbed  her 
peace.  I  shall  not  dwell  long  upon  this  part  of  her  life,  for  I  am 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  details.  This  state  of  mind, 
or  it  may  be  tliis  spiritual  trial,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  be  spoken 
of  by  letter.  The  very  importance  of  the  question  in  itself  would 
have  forbidden  it.  Alexandrine  thought,  as  she  afterwards  told 
me,  in  explaining  her  silence  on  this  subject,  that  "  when  God 
sows  a  seed  in  a  soul,  it  should  be  left  untouched  even  as  a  seed 
put  into  the  ground,  for  otherwise  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
can  bring  forth  fruit." 

The  Abb^  Gerbet,  to  whom  Alexandrine  would  naturally 
have  opened  her  mind  in  this  difficulty,  was  absent ;  a  circum- 
stance which  added  another  void  to  the  many  blanks  which  the 
events  of  that  year  had  created  around  her.     But  the  merciful. 
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Hand  of  God  was  extended  over  His  child.  Slie  Iiad  lost  indeed 
the  holy  guide,  the  incomparable  friend  who  had  directed  the  first 
steps  of  her  Catholic  life,  with  so  much  gentleness  and  authority; 
who  had  poured  Heavenly  balm  into  her  bruised  heart,  and  at 
the  same  time  revived  its  latent  energy.  But  another  guide  was 
now  given  her  in  his  stead,  who  might  perhaps  have  seemed  to  her 
severe,  if  she  had  known  him  in  the  days  when  earthly  regret  in 
some  measure  withheld  her  heart  from  God,  but  who  now  exactly 
met  the  actual  wants  of  her  soul,  raised  and  strengthened  as  it 
was  by  impulses  already  received.  Her  first  director  had  taught 
her  to  walk,  the  second  helped  her  to  ascend  ;  both  were  the  in- 
struments and  messengers  of  God,  but  it  was  given  to  each  of 
them  to  correspond  with  the  needs  of  the  hour  in  which  they 
were  sent.  In  the  first  Alexandrine  found  a  father  and  a  saint ; 
in  the  second,  an  angel. 

We  have  seen  and  known  him,  and  I  am  not  airaid  of  being 
thought  exaggerated  in  using  this  word  by  many  who  have  pre- 
served in  their  hearts  and  memory  the  indelible  image  of  Father 
de  Ravignan's  look,  voice  and  manner,  and  who  remember  the 
influence  he  exercised  over  all  within  his  reach.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  and  fascinating  orator,  but  it  was  not  his  elo- 
quence tliat  won  souls.  There  are  ordinary  phrases,  athousand 
limes  repeated  without  producing  any  effect,  which,  when  he  ut- 
tered them,  seemed  to  be  heard  for  the  first  time.  For  instance, 
I  heard  him  say  one  day,  not  in  the  pulpit,  but  at  a  little  meeting 
for  charitable  purposes,  "  Life  is  nothing  !"  and  I  can  only  say 
that  the  expression  and  the  tone  of  voice  which  accompanied 
these  words  were  enough  to  make  them  a  most  eloquent  sermon 
upon  tlie  misery  and  vanity  of  this  world.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  such  teaching  as  this  should  have  inspired  Alexandrine  with 
a  thought  consonant  to  her  fervor,  but  which  the  sequel  proved, 
led  her  beyond  what  God  required.  Nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of 
reproach  that  she  should  have  committed  the  generous  mistake 
of  thinking  she  was  called  upon  to  Jeavc  all  things  for  Him.  But 
when  such  a  mistake  has  been  made,  not  through  excitement  or 
pride,  but  from  a  simple  excess  of  zeal,  or  love,  the  error  should 
be  humbly  recognised,  and  tlie  ordinary  path  resumed  without 
hesitation  or  discouragement  It  may  happen  that  an  increase 
of  holiness,  and  a  greater  facility  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  of 
die  road,  show  that  in  leaving  it  awhiie  for  a  higher  path,  the 
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soul  has  suffered  no  detriment,  but  on  the  contrary,  has  in  tliat 
circuitous  way  been  brought  nearer  to  its  end.  This  was  the  case 
with  Alexandrine.  Ailer  spending  some  time  at  the  Catechu- 
menate  of  the  Congregation  of  the  PUles  de  Sion,  then  just  found- 
ed by  Alphonse  Ratisbonne,  she  left  it  by  Father  de  Ravignan's 
advice.  The  trial  had  been  made  wth  his  consent,  but  he  would 
not  allow  her  to  pursue  it  furtlier.  She  wrote  to  me  on  the 
second  of  January,  1845  : — 

"My  beloved  Sister — I  write  to  wish  you  every  best  bless- 
ing, both  for  yourself  and  for  everyone  you  love,  and  to  tell  you 
that  at  this  very  moment  I  am  returning  to  our  dearest  mother, 
to  resume,  or  rather  to  learn,*  my  sweet  part  of  Ruth.  What  do 
you  say  to  this  ?  God  brings  us  together  again,  and  my  joy  is 
very  great.  I  love  you  all,  more  even  tlian  I  thought  I  did.  I 
am  going  to  give  your  dear  mother  a  surprise,  which  will,  I  hope, 
make  up  for  the  last  I  gave  her." 


My  mother's  joy  was  indeed  very  great,  though  she  had  made, 
with  her  usual  courage,  a  sacrifice  which  she  was  soon,  alas ! 
called  upon  to  renew  in  another  and  severer  form.  Before  Alex- 
andrine went  to  make  trial  of  the  religious  life,  the  fear  of  not 
doing  everything  in  God's  service  within  her  strength  had  become 
a  continual  anxiety,  and  she  was  only  freed  from  this  torment 
when  experience  had  shown  her  the  measure  of  her  strength.  It 
was  therefore  no  doubt  as  wise  to  allow  her  to  make  the  trial  as 
it  was  prudent  to  put  a  stop  to  it  before  another  step  in  that  path 
— the  highest  of  all,  but  to  which  she  was  not  called — had  injured 
her  health,  without  profiting  her  soul.  She  therefore  returned  to 
my  mother  with  a  simplicity  equal  to  the  courage  with  which  she 
had  left  her;  and,  moreover,  with  a  joyful  heart,  for  the  anxiotis 
feelings  which  had  so  long  haunted  her,  were  set  at  rest  for  ever. 
A  week  after  her  return  she  wrote  to  me : — 

"Paris,  January  !4lii.'S4S- 

"  My  beloved  Sister — How  I  thank  you  for  your  dear  letter. 
You  have  been  so  very  good  about  all  this.  We  shall  now  be 
more  united  than  ever.  At  any  rate,  this  is  what  I  feel,  and 
your  mother  is  so  dehghtfully  kind  to  me.  I  still  feel  bewildered, 
as  if  I  had  been  in  a  storm,  and  it  was  going  down  by  degrees. 
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1  return  quietly,  but  witli  rapture,  to  my  parish  work.  I  have 
found  M.  Esbelin,  who  is  working  harder  Uian  ever  among  our 
poor ;  but,  Oh !  my  dear  friend,  what  a  favor  from  God  it  is  to 
meet  witli  such  a  man  as  Father  de  Ravignaii !  I  cannot  write 
to  you  very  fully  just  now,  for  I  am  like  somebody  who  is  awak- 
ing from  a  long  dream.  I  do  hope  this  has  been  my  best  cross. 
Oh!  darling,  let  us  cast  ourselves  on  Him  Who  wishes  us  to  be 
quite  little  ehildren.  It  is  wonderful  how  He  guides  all  things,  and 
only  lays  upon  us  as  much  as  we  can  carry.  Why  are  we  so 
impatient,  and  why  lose  in  that  way  the  most  precimts  part  of 
our  trials  ?  for  they  end  sooner  than  we  expect.  My  dear,  good, 
lovely  sister,  you  are  not  without  your  own  troubles,  but  I  shall 
soon  share  them  with  you.  How  pleasant  it  will  be  I  I  should 
like  to  be  lodged  in  some  little  garret  in  your  house,  so  as  to  be 
under  the  same  roof  with  you.  We  always  wish  for  the  most 
perfect  things  in  tliis  imperfect  world,  which  is  often  a  fault,  and 
it  makes  us  unhappy.  What  does  Augustus  say  about  my  recent 
follies  ?  I  should  certainly  have  died  there  by  inches.  Now  my 
heart  and  pulse  beat  naturally  again.  And  you,  darling,  how 
are  you?  Oh!  I  love  you  so  much,  and  I  will  Jove  more  than 
ever !  There  is  nothing  else  to  care  for,  and  it  leads  to  every- 
thing else.  Good-bye  till  we  meet,  my  dearest  I  think  your 
kindness  will  rejoice  at  finding  my  old  self  again  in  this  letter, 
and  that  you  will  recognise  in  it  your  Alexandrine.  You  judge 
me  very  correctly,  my  dear  sister.  God  reward  you  for  your 
affection.  Pray  for  your  poor  old  worldling,  who  is  much  more 
worldly  than  you  are !" 


My  judgment  of  Alexandrine  was  that  she  liked  retirement, 
but  had  a  natural  repugnance  to  a  cloistered  life,  and  that  to  a 
certain  point  freedom  of  action  and  independence  were  as  neces- 
sary to  her  spiritual  and  mental,  as  to  her  physical  well-being. 
She  became  convinced  of  this  after  that  humble  and  earnest  ex- 
periment, which  obliged  her  to  retrace  her  steps,  but  which  did 
not  in  the  least  impede  her  ultimate  progress.  On  her  return  to 
her  home,  and  to  what  she  called  her  parish  duties,  she  set  to 
work  with  more  zeal  and  devotedness  than  ever.  She  had  loved 
the  poor,  as  she  had  loved  her  God,  from  her  childhood ;  but 
these  two  great  loves  had  gone  on  increasing  ivith  her  growth  in 
Catholic  faith,  hope,  and  charity.    And  now  she  gave  up  to  them 
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everything  she  could  give  in  this  world,  her  thoughts,  her  time, 
her  means,  her  health,  and  in  the  end,  her  life. 

At  that  moment,  in  Paris,  an  immense  development  of  good 
works  had  taken  place,  inspired  by  a  charity  which  did  not  allow 
any  variety  of  misery  or  need  to  go  unaided.  This  movement 
has  been  so  energetically  seconded  by  thousands  of  zealous  spi- 
rits and  active  workers,  that  we  may  almost  say  that  by  this  time 
it  embraces  every  kind  of  suffering  in  that  immense  city.  Alex- 
andrine joined  that  great  body  of  volunteers  in  the  cause  of 
charity  who  follow  everywhere  in  France  the  regular  army  ar- 
rayed under  the  banner  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  father  of  the 
poor,  and  the  leader  of  all  who  love  them.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
that  name  beloved  by  those  who  seem  to  love  nothing,  reverenced 
by  those  who  seem  to  reverence  nothing,  and  which  cannot  be 
insulted  without  arousing  the  indignation  even  of  the  ungodly, 
who  join  with  Christians  in  crj^ng  shame  upon  the  blasphemers 
of  charity.  She  enrolled  herself  in  these  blessed  ranks,  where 
women  as  welt  as  men  have  their  allotted  places.  Many  of  her 
associates  are  still  living,  and  bear  witness  to  the  brave  and  gen- 
tle virtues  of  their  beloved  companion.  Though  up  to  the  end 
of  her  life  Alexandrine  seldom  wrote  without  saying  something 
worthy  of  being  preserved,  I  shall  not  have  many  whole  letters 
of  hers  to  transcribe  in  future,  for  her  time  for  letter-writing  was 
over,  and  I  am  come  to  that  period  of  her  life  which  I  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  her  story.  It  no  longer  suited  Alexandrine 
to  sit  for  whole  hours  at  her  table,  lost  in  sweet  or  painful 
thought,  gathering  up  carefully  every  memorial  of  the  past  en- 
deared by  joy,  love,  or  sorrow,  and  inevitably  making  herself  the 
chief  actor  in  these  scenes.  She  no  longer  wrote  to  me  or  to 
others  in  order  to  converse  in  an  intimate  and  perhaps  somewhat 
self-indulgent  strain.  Her  lettei-s  now  became  short  and  concise. 
She  did  not  revert  to  the  past ;  she  did  not  dwell  on  her  own 
feelings  ;  she  scarcely  spoke  at  all  of  herself.  Bravely  and 
cheerfully  she  wrote,  and  with  an  ever-increasing  tenderness  for 
her  friends.  Though  she  was  very  calm,  and  now  seldom  gave 
way  to  emotion,  she  seemed  to  have  a  desire  to  act,  to  hasten 
on,  to  finish  what  she  had  to  do,  as  if  she  felt  that  time  was 
short,  and  her  earthly  course  drawing  towards  its  end. 

Since  the  foregoing  year  our  destination  had  again  been 
changed,  and  the  fluctuations  of  diplomacy  had  now  brought  us 
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to  Germany.  We  lived  sometimes  in  Carlsrulie,  but  more  habit- 
ually at  Baden,  and  it  was  there  that  I  saw  Alexandrine  for  the 
first  time  after  that  trial  which  she  had  called  "  her  best  cross." 
She  came  to  spend  with  us  part  of  the  summer  of  1845,  and 
during  that  time  I  was  able  myself  to  judge  of  the  heights  to 
which  her  soul  had  been  gradually  rising,  and  of  the  puiposes  I 
have  just  described. 

Instead  of  the  "garret"  that  she  had  wished  to  inhabit  in  our 
house,  we  had,  of  course,  prepared  a  pretty  room,  which  I  had 
been  at  some  pains  to  arrange  for  her ;  but  as  soon  as  she  took 
possession  of  it,  I  was  compelled,  to  please  her,  to  take  eveiy- 
thing  ornamental  out  of  it.  She  was  only  satisfied  when  the 
room  became  again  as  simple  and  common-looking  as  possible, 
and  had  lost  all  appearance  of  elegance.  She  laughed,  and  was 
surprised  herself  at  the  dislike  which  she  now  felt  for  all  the  little 
luxuries  with  which  she  had  formerly  taken  delight.  The  strange 
part  of  it  was,  and  she  always  said  so,  that  this  was  not  the  result 
of  any  effort  or  sacrifice  on  her  part.  She  no  longer  cared  for 
any  of  the  things  that  she  had  formerly  liked  ;  but  at  the  bottom 
of  this  self-denial  which  cost  her  so  little,  there  was,  however, 
something  besides  a  mere  change  in  her  tastes  and  habits,  some- 
thing also  besides  an  austere  disgust  for  the  superfluities  of  this 
world  (an  austerity  which  never  belonged  to  her  character). 
There  was  in  it,  beyond  all,  and  above  all,  a  love  for  the  poor, 
which  had  become  so  strong,  that  she  wished  to  deprive  herself 
of  everything  for  their  sake,  and  even  in  a  measure  to  assimilate 
her  condition  to  theirs,  which  is  another  of  the  tendencies  of 
love.  Though  she  was  only  going  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at 
Baden,  she  found  out  a  great  number  of  poor,  so  that  her  time 
was  almost  as  fully  occupied  there  as  at  Paris. 

Every  morning  before  Mass,  she  went  out  laden  with  tlie  things 
she  was  going  to  take  to  them,  and  in  the  afternoon  she  found 
that  more  than  one  visit  of  the  same  kind  had  to  be  paid,  from 
which  she  never  allowed  herself  to  be  deterred  either  by  heat, 
rain,  fatigue,  or  length  of  distance.  That  business  once  ended, 
it  was  her  delight  to  study  her  favorite  books,  to  mark  particular 
passages,  and  make  extracts  from  them.  We  know  by  this  time 
what  sort  of  books  they  were.  Generally  speaking,  those  only 
fixed  her  attention  in  which  God  occupied  the  first,  if  not  the 
only  place.     She  would  sometimes  also  glance  over  poems  read 
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in  oLlier  diiys  with  Albert,  and  liked  to  look  out  his  favorite  pas- 
sages. As  to  other  purely  literary  works ;  novels,  biographies, 
or  histories,  which  formed  the  subject  of  conversation  around 
her,  and  at  one  time  would  have  interested  herself,  she  no  longer 
cared  for  them  in  the  least.  The  taste  she  had  once  had  for  these 
intellectual  amusements  and  luxuries  had  as  completely  vanished 
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s  ^!  t  of  th  k  1,  b  tl  f  th  b  tt  gi  t  t  Id  1  b 
likely  to  arouse,  as  well  as  from  a  dread  of  finding  herself  alive 
to  any  kind  of  worldly  enjoyment.  Knowing  this  to  have  been 
tlie  case,  I  asked  her  on  the  day  I  am  speaking  of,  what  impres- 
sion those  festive  sounds,  which  reminded  me  so  much  of  former 
days,  made  upon  her.  She  replied,  with  a  quiet  smile,  that  she 
did  not  think  of  those  days  any  longer,  and  she  sat  on  for  some 
time  looking  sometimes  at  the  promenade,  and  sometimes  at  the 
starry  sky,  with  an  expression  I  occasionally  observed  in  her 
face,  and  which  made  it  quite  beautiful.  As  I  write  now,  I  see 
her  just  as  I  saw  her  then,  with  that  look  which  I  find  it  difficult 
to  describe,  and  impossible  to  forget  She  continued  thus  for  a 
moment,  then,  taking  out  of  her  pocket  a  little  book  in  which 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  any  passage  which  struck  her, 
she  said :  "  Here  is  something  really  beautiful,  interesting,  and 
important."  And  she  read  me  the  following  words  in  Latin  (St. 
Augustine's,  I  believe,)  "  O .'  amare.  O !  ire!  0!  siH perire! 
01  ad  Deitm  pervenire."  Never  can  I  forget  the  expression 
with  which  she  uttered  these  words,  nor  the  tune,  the  place,  or 
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ihe  day  when  I  heard  them.  But  I  feel  that  it  is  all  but  impos- 
sible to  convey  to  others  the  effect  they  made  upon  me.  What 
has  been  said,  however,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  her  soul ;  a  change  which  was 
only  the  gradual  and  complete  triumph  of  that  great  love  which, 
without  excluding  any  one  of  the  lesser  loves  which  flow  from  it, 
can  alone  suffice  to  fill  the  heart.  Soon  after  that  day  Alex- 
andrine left  me,  and  the  following  passages  are  extracts  from 
the  ietlers  which  I  received  from  her. 

ALEXANDRINE  TO  PAULINE. 

"  I  fancy  yon  have  already  very  much  got  over  the  first  gloomy 
impression  which  Germany  produced  upon  you.  I  expect  that 
you  will  meet  there  with  a  thousand  little  agreeable  adventures, 
and  I  think  of  my  Paule  travelling  about  gathering  honey  as  she 
goes  from  every  little  flower.  We  must  allow  ourselves  to  he 
moved  about  iike  pieces  of  furniture.  1  have  tried  it  myself, 
and  flnd  it  rather  pleasant.  See  on  diis  subject  what  I  have 
copied  from  St.  Francis  de  Sales  ri  'If  you  are  caught  m  the  net  of 
tribulation,  do  not  look  at  your  sorrow,  but  look  at  God,  and  leave 
all  to  Him.')  How  much  generosity  there  is  in  those  words  : 
'Look  not  at  your  sorrow;'  and  he  repeats  constantly  what  your 
dear  father  always  used  to  say,  'Lasciamo  fare  a  Dto.'*  Oh  1 
Pauline  !  we  should  be  very  happy  if  we  could  feel  thus.  When 
will  you  give  yourself  up  unreservedly  to  God  ?  When  will  you 
believe  that  He  who  loves  us  more  than  we  can  iove  ourselves  ; 
that  He  Who  counts  the  very  hairs  of  our  head,  and  without 
Whose  pennission  the  least  of  those  hairs  which  we  despise  (how- 
ever much  we  idolise  ourselves),  does  not  fall ;  when  will  you 
believe  that  He  orders  everything  for  us  in  the  tenderest,  most 
perfect  way  possible  ?  ^Man  moves  and  God  leads  him.'  We 
must,  therefore,  do  all  we  can,  and  especially  all  we  ought,  and 
leave  the  result  to  God.  This  is  what  I  am  always  advised  to 
do,  and  this  is  the  only  means  of  getting  out  of  that  sort  of  worry 
which  is  almost  as  bad  as  sin,  because  'Non  est  in  eommotione 
Dominus.'-^  That  text  of  the  Bible  was  our  dear  Eugenie's 
favorite  saying. 

"  I  do  not  practise  what  I  preach,  but  I  have  quite  decided  to 
come  to  it  by  dint  of  labor,  for  I  am  convinced  that,  as  St. 

•  Let  us  leave  it  lo  God  lo  do.  1  3  Kings  ik.  11.  [Vulgala.] 
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Francis  de  Sales  says,  'Anxiety  of  mind  is  ike  worst  of  all  evils 
except  sin!'  I  shall  fight  against  it  to  the  knife,  in  whatever 
shape  it  comes,  whether  in  consequence  of  some  great  blunder, 
or  some  great  fault,  or  after  a  cross.  ;Ah  1  in  this  life  so  full  of 
tears,  there  is  only  one  kind  of  happiness  possible  and  intended 
by  God,  Who  left  it  behind  Him  when  He  ascended  into  Heaven, 
and  that  is  peace:  Let  us  not  then,  deprive  ourselves  of  it  by 
our  own  folly.  Ask  God  that  by  His  grace  I  may  be  victorious 
in  this  struggle,  and  I  will  ask  the  same  for  you.  Let  us  both 
have  the  courage  to  be  happy,  and  accustom  ourselves  to  look  at 
all  things,  great  and  small,  as  directly  coming  to  us  from  God's 
Hands.  ,'  This  holy  precept  is  impressed  on  my  mind.  Would  I 
had  it  stamped  on  my  heart,  and  every  action  of  my  life.  Peace 
is  so  necessary  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  achieving  any- 
thing good  without  it,  that  to  establish  its  dominion  in  our 
hearts,  we  are  sometimes  told  for  a  while  to  sacrifice  even 
greater  things  to  obtain  it.  There  is  a  time  for  everything.  We 
must  allow  our  souls  to  ripen  by  degrees  under  the  rays  of  that 
Divine  Sun  Who  requires  of  us  only  to  bask  in  His  rays.  When 
we  give  our  will,  we  give  everj^hing.  Let  us  give  it  up  to  God, 
and  let  Him  do  with  us  what  He  will,  without  thinking  any  more 
about  ourselves.  It  is  the  pleasantest  way  of  reaching  the  de- 
gree of  perfection  God  has  in  view  for  us.  I  have  been  preach- 
ing to  myself  in  a  way  that  I  hope  will  be  profitable,  and  I  ought 
to  thank  you  for  having  given  me  the  opportunity.  My  good  old 
darling,  as  you  liked  my  extracts,  and  I  like  this  way  of  communi- 
cating my  favorite  ideas,  I  am  going  to  copy  something  else  for 
you,  and  also  to  beg  you  to  read  immediately,  in  the  Spanish 
book  which  I  am  returning  to  you,  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of 
St.  Theresa's  '  Way  of  Perfection,'  and  tell  me  if  it  is  not  charm- 
ing. And  now  here  is  an  extract  from  St,  Francis  de  Sales : 
'As  our  heart  expands,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  as  we  allow 
it  to  be  expanded,  that  God  may  empty  it  as  He  desires,  His 
mercy  is  shed  abroad  in  our  souls,  and  his  inspirations,  which 
are  always  more  powerful  in  proportion  as  we  co-operate  with 
them,  increase  Divine  love  in  us.'  Why,  tlierefore,  should  not 
our  love  be  as  fervent  as  the  love  of  St  Augustine,  St.  Francis, 
St,  Catherine,  &c.  ?  Oh  yes,  dearest,  we  sliall  be  very  intimate 
throughout  eternity  with  Eugenie  and  with  Oiga  and  with  many 
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dear  friends,  and  with  many  new  friends  also,  of  wliose  number 
we  shall  neither  weary  nor  be  jealous. 

"  Ah  !  my  Paule,  I  have  heard  many  encouraging  things.  Let 
us,  therefore,  put  away  all  trouble,  and  being  carried  on  by  the 
full  tide  of  grace,  push  forward  without  dwelling  too  much  on  our 
faults.  It  is  bold  of  me  to  say  this,  but  I  think  I  am  right.  I 
have  read,  and  read  over  again,  so  many  peace-giving  things, 
that  I  begin  to  know  them  just  a  little  tiny  bit  by  heart.  I  heard 
a  magnificent  sermon  by  Father  Lacordaire  at  Saint  Roch,  on 
the  two  worlds  of  enjoyment  and  expiation.  He  spoke  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  expiation,  either  by  entering  religious  life,  or  in  the 
world  by  almsgiving,  and  of  the  extraordinary  folly  of  those,  who 
from  their  horror  of  suffering,  wish  to  prevent  their  neighbors 
also  from  expiating  their  own  and  others'  sins.  At  tlie  end  of  his 
discourse  his  countenance  became  very  animated,  and  in  a 
majestic  manner  he  denounced  the  people  who  cast  out  those 
who  devote  themselves  voluntarily  to  expiation  for  mankind. 

"We  shall  never  have  trust  enough  in  God's  goodness  to  us, 
and  you  know  well  that '  CAi  tutto  spera,  iuito  ottiene.'*  You  see 
that  it  is  only  by  preaching  that  I  can  answer  your  appeal,  which 
touches  me  very  much,  and  gratifies  both  my  love  and  my  sisterly 
pride.  But  apropos  of  preaching,  the  best  thing  1  can  do  is  to 
tell  you  some  of  the  things  which  I  have  heard  from  Madame 
Swetchine.  She  said  the  other  day  that  we  ought  not  to  find 
fault  with  life,  that  it  was  very  beautiful,  more  and  more  beauti- 
ful, happy,  and  interesting.  And  yet  that  gentle  and  pious  woman 
is  overwhelmed  by  mental  and  physical  suffering ;  disease  of  the 
heart  and  liver,  and  want  of  sleep,  followed  by  such  weariness  as 
you  can  hardly  imagine.  She  also  said  to  me  :  'I  like  whatever 
comes,'  And  the  way  in  which  she  explains  this,  shows  that  she 
is  indeed  'the  drop  of  water  drowned  in  an  ocean  of  sweets'  of 
which  St.  Francis  de  Sales  speaks,  and  this  is  what  makes  her 
see  that  all  that  happens  and  is,  is  for  the  best.  Ah  !  to  feel  this 
is  to  be  in  the  way  of  truth. 

"What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  everything  that  proceeds  from  the  Divine  source  of  love 
and  happiness  ?  But  our  infirmity  falls  short  of  our  convictions, 
and  we  complain,  feeling  all  the  time  that  it  is  wrong  to  com- 
plain.    It  is  not  any  particular  desire— even  were  it  too  ardent 
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— but  a  generally  repining  spirit,  which  would  be  likely  to  make 
your  prayers  less  pleasing  to  God.  He  does  so  like  us  to  be 
always  contented.  Madame  Swetchine  says  ;  '  I  was  horn  hap- 
py!'  Yet  trials  have  certainly  not  been  wanting  to  her.  Vou 
will  forgive  my  repeating  all  this,  for  you  love  me,  and  I  love 
you ;  but  I  assure  you  that  God  helps  us  immensely  when  we  on 
our  side  make  little  efforts  to  please  Him.  Oh !  dearest  sister, 
would  that  ray  letter  could  give  you  joy  and  courage !  How 
much  I  wish  it !  You  do  not  know  how  I  love  you ;  you  will 
only  know  it  in  Heaven.  Here  there  is  not  time  to  love,  and 
yet  we  do.     For  my  part,  I  never  loved  you  all  so  much." 

Alexandrine  spent  the  winter  of  1846  at  Madame  de  Mun's 
house,  who  found  the  greatest  comfort  in  her  society.  She  often 
said  that  the  mere  sight  of  her  was  like  a  sunbeam  to  her  sad 
heart.  Alexandrine  had  tried  to  induce  her  to  adopt  her  own. 
active  life  of  charity,  not  because  she  was  doing  no  good,  for  she 
did  a  great  deal  in  her  way,  but  because  she  thought  Madame 
de  Mun  would  find  in  it  some  of  the  strength  and  power  of  en- 
joyment she  herself  had  derived  from  it,  and  by  that  means  would 
shake  off  the  moral  and  physical  depression  which,  together  with 
age  and  suffering,  made  every  exertion  difficult  and  painful.  It 
was  with  a  melancholy  smile  that  she  sometimes  complained  that 
Alexandrine  seemed  to  do  with  delight  what  she  accomplished 
with  great  effort,  and  that  once  in  particular  when  they  went 
together  to  the  Hospital  Beaujon,  and  she  was  feeling  more  sad 
and  depressed  than  usual,  she  turned  round  and  was  surprised 
to  see  Alexandrine  with  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  her  whole  coun- 
tenance so  full  of  joy,  that  any  one  would  have  thought  she  was 
going  to  a  party  of  pleasure.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  feel 
more  deeply  for  the  sorrows  of  those  she  visited,  and  big  tears 
used  to  roll  down  her  cheeks  by  the  side  of  those  beds  she  so 
gladly  attended.  But  her  sense  of  the  honor  and  happiness  of 
ministering  to  the  poor  was  so  intense,  that  she  found  in  it  a  true 
and  keen  enjoyment  equal  to  anything  she  had  called  by  that 
name,  at  a  time  when  earth  seemed  to  be  promising  her  all  she 
could  desire  or  ask.  I  remember  an  instance  of  this  which  she 
mentioned  to  me  as  we  were  coming  out  of  a  garret  where  she 
used  to  visit  a  poor  family  who  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrible 
destitution  afforded  a  remarkable  example  of  resignation  and 
pious  courage.    The  husband  was  a  young  house-painter,  who 
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had  fallen  from  a  scaffolding,  and  was  thus  rendered  lame  and 
infirm  for  life.  His  wife  was  dying  of  consumption,  and  their 
only  cliild  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  instead  of  being  able 
to  assist  them,  was  sickly  and  an  idiot.  These  poor  people  were 
often  visited  and  relieved  by  Father  Lacordaire.  He  had  men- 
tioned them  to  Alexandrine,  who  had  ever  since  taken  the  ut- 
most interest  in  them.  She  used  often  to  carry  them  food,  etc., 
but  said  that  she  went  chiefiy  to  learn  from  them  lessons  of 
patience  under  suffering.  One  day,  as  she  was  leaving  this 
wretched  abode  she  happened  to  hear  the  sound  of  music.  It 
was  merely  a  military  band  passing  through  the  streets,  but  it 
seemed  in  keeping  with  her  inward  feeling  of  joy,  and  gave  her 
so  strange  a  sensation  of  happiness  that  she  did  not  remember 
to  have  experienced  anything  equal  to  it  in  her  happiest  days. 
That  sort  of  joy  in  assisting  the  poor  was  indeed  habitual  with 
her,  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  she  felt  it  six  years  before 
by  the  death-bed  of  the  young  priest  at  Ischl.  Her  wish  to  help 
the  poor  was  so  ardent,  that  when  success  attended  her  efforts 
she  felt  as  if  it  was  her  place  to  be  gmteful  to  them,  and  her 
manner  expressed  that  feeling.  This  lent  a  rare  and  peculiar 
charm  to  her  charitable  ministrations. 

Alexandrine  joined  us  at  Baden  in  the  course  of  the  following 
summer,  after  she  had  been  at  Liege  for  the  Jubilee,  which  she 
very  much  enjoyed,  in  spite  of  considerable  fatigue.  She  wrote 
me  this  note  from  Li^gc  : — 

"After  the  journey  we  had  to  dine  with  die  Bishop,  and  then 
came  Vespers  and  the  sennons  in  the  evening.  I  had  only  four 
hours'  sleep  to  prepare  myself  for  the  fatigue  of  attending  the 
beautiful  services  of  the  next  day,  for  several  hours  together. 
But  the  sermon  from  the  Bishop  of  Langres  (Monseigneur  Pa- 
risis),  would  have  been  enough  in  itself  to  repay  me  for  coming 
to  Lie'ge,  It  was  enough  to  convert  every  Protestant  in  the 
world,  and  to  reduce  them  to  silence  without  leaving  them  even 
the  possibility  of  a  ^hiit.'  Yesterday  we  heard  Father  de  Ravig- 
nan  and  the  Abb^  Dupanloup,  and  I  assure  you  that  neither  of 
them  suffered  by  comparison  with  the  other.  How  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  pleasant  ^far  niente'  which  awaits  me  with  you  at 
Baden,  for  I  love  you  more  than  ever." 

Alexandrine  passed  a  part  of  the  summer  at  Baden.  She  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  there  the  friend  of  her  early  youth — 
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Madame  Wolff,  that  other  Pauline  to  whom  in  spite  of  time  and 
absence  she  had  remained  tenderly  attached.  During  those 
short  visits  to  Germany  she  enjoyed  the  society  of  Count  Putbus, 
who  always  came  to  see  her,  and  also  tliat  of  many  of  the  friends 
she  had  known  at  Berlin.  Amongst  them  was  M.  de  Radowitz, 
whom  she  saw  at  Carlsruhe  with  very  special  pleasure.  I  can- 
not write  that  dear  and  honored  name  without  dwelling  for  a 
moment  on  a  remembrance  not  exactly  connected,  perhaps,  with 
this  narrative,  but  which  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  M.  de 
Radowitz  had  just  lost  his  only  daughter,  who  died  at  sixteen,  in 
the  full  bloom  of  her  youth,  intelligence,  and  beauty.  My  hus- 
band and  I  had  spent  the  last  days  and  nights  of  her  short  and 
fatal  illness  with  him  and  by  her  side.  This  mutual  grief  served 
to  confirm  the  valued  friendship  which  filled  so  great  a  place  in 
our  lives,  and  of  which  I  would  fain  leave  a  record  in  these  pages. 
Some  years  afterwards,  when  M.  de  Radowitz  was  a  member 
of  the  Parliajnent  of  Frankfort,  he  was  described  in  an  unfriendly 
spirit,  as  "  the  warlike  monk,"  [der  kriegerische  Monch],  and  I 
have  alvrays  thought  tlie  name  had  a  very  applicable  and  glorious 
meaning.  There  certainly  was  something  of  the  monk  in  that 
great  man ;  somewhat  of  the  monk's  faith,  knowledge,  purity  of 
heart  and  daily  life ;  that  long-continued  habit  of  contemplating 
Divine  mj^teries  with  the  eye  of  a  Christian,  and  then  boldly 
diving  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  human  mind.  He  had 
also  the  courage  and  the  energy  of  a  soldier  and  a  love  for  the  art 
of  war,  almost  equal  to  his  passion  for  study.  This  man,  who 
had  read  everything  and  forgotten  nothing,  used  to  declare  that 
he  had  no  knowledge  except  of  military  affairs  1  He  was  mar- 
ried to  a  woman  thoroughly  worthy  of  him.  This  was  the  great 
and  only  happiness  of  his  Hfe,  and  with  the  exception  of  that 
immense  blessing,  he  suffered  from  or  because  of  everything  he 
loved.  Through  Germany,  his  beloved  Fatherland,  through  the 
Church,  more  beloved  even  than  Germany;  through  his  king, 
for  whom  his  feelings  were  more  those  of  a  friend  than  a  subject 
— and  through  his  beloved  children— for  all  these  were  made 
sources  of  affliction  to  him.  A  year  after  his  daughter's  death 
another  was  bom,  and  his  fatherly  heart  clung  to  her  with  all 
the  passionate  fondness  which  had  made  him  so.  deeply  feel  the 
ruin  of  his  first-cherished  hopes  ;  but  this  uneiqjected  happiness 
proved  only  another  mysterious  trial,  for  in  little"  more  than  a 
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year  this  second  child  also  died.  To  these  bereavements  suc- 
ceeded numberless  bilrter  sorrows,  which  soon  brought  him  to 
tlie  rest  of  his  eternal  Home. 

A  letter  which  he  wrote  me  at  the  time  of  that  last  affliction  is 
worth  publication.  Those  who  have  known  and  loved  M.  de 
Radowitz  will  read  it  with  emotion,  and  his  name  was  famous 
enough  at  one  time  to  make  anything  from  his  pen  generally 
interesting.  It  will  corroborate  what  I  have  said,  and  furnish  an 
excuse  for  this  digression,  the  only  one  I  have  allowed  myself  in 
the  course  of  my  narrative.  While  speaking  of  a  year  fraught 
with  the  remembrance  of  this  dear  friend,  I  could  not  resist  the 
desire  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  was  great 
in  abilities,  great  in  nobleness  of  soul,  and  possessed  the  excel- 
lent gift  of  making  those  he  associated  with  better  in  mind  and 
heart  through  the  influence  of  his  own  virtue  and  genius. 

"Bsrlin,  July  5lh,  7850, 

"  Mv  DEAR  Friend— I  have  just  received  the  excellent  letter 
you  sent  me  to  Erfurth.  I  never  for  an  instant  doubted  that 
your  heart  was  with  us  during  tlie  sorrowful  hours  we  have  lately 
gone  through  ;  but  I  own  tliat  I  felt  a  craving  to  hear  from  you 
the  expressions  of  affection  and  sympathy  in  our  grief.  The  loss 
of  a  child  of  fifteen  months  old  would  seem  perhaps  but  a  light 
affliction  to  tliose  who  have  not  known  what  my  life  has  been 
during  the  last  few  years.  But  this  little  girl,  which  God  had 
given  us  when  we  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  such  happiness, 
had  looked  to  me  like  a  token  that  life  and  its  joys  were  not  yet 
ended.  Since  the  death  of  my  daughter  Mary,  my  existence  has 
been  in  every  way  shattered.  The  terrible  fall  of  a  Government 
to  which  duty  and  affection  bind  me  alike,  seemed  to  me  like 
the  close  of  a  life  which  I  can  speak  of  in  Montlosier's  words  : 
^ ye  ne  t'ai point  ipargnie,  mais  que  je  riai p^  la  rmdre  uiik.'* 

"A  deep  melancholy  took  possession  of  me,  but  that  little 
angel  had  given  me  as  it  were  a  new  life.  Think,  dear  friend, 
what  I  felt  by  the  side  of  her  cot  as  she  lay  dying  !  The  merci- 
1  t  nent  f  p  1 1  cal  affairs  forced  me  to  Berlin,  and  at  the 
ra  m  nt  1  I  w  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  an 
mn       e       i        b  1  ty,  a  telegram  brought  me  the  news  that  my 

f  WIS  dy  n  1  igned  the  last  protocol  of  the  conferences 
befo     Ian         d  then  came  back  to  Erfurth,  God  only  knows 

nol  spared  il,  b..l  failed  tp  make  it  nsefcl. 
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in  what  a  state  of  mind.  He  did  not  break  the  bruised  reed, 
He  spared  my  wife,  and  may  He  be  for  ever  blessed  for  tliis 
mercy !  This  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  ourselves,  dear  friend  ; 
but  it  is  what  you  wished  to  hear.  It  is  unpossible  to  say  what 
will  become  of  us,  even  for  the  shortest  time:  My  private  life  is 
still  bound  up  with  my  political  position,  and  I  must  patiently 
await  the  time  when  God  will  suffer  me  to  retire  from  a  whirl- 
wind which  is  rather  driving  me  than  I  directing  it.  The  glad- 
dest day  for  me  will  be  the  one  when  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  shut 
myself  up  in  some  quiet  place,  and  live  only  for  my  friends,  my 
studies,  and  above  all  for  that  life  to  come,  compared  with  which 
all  the  so-called  great  affairs  of  the  world  are  in  reality  child's 
play.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  dear  friend ;  there  are  not  four 
people  in  the  world  I  love  so  well  as  you.  Radowitz." 

It  was  during  her  last  stay  at  Baden  that  Alexandrine  spoke  to 
me  for  the  first  time  of  a  plan  which  she  carried  into  effect  not 
long  afterwards,  and  about  which  we  were  not  at  that  time  quite 
of  the  same  opinion.  She  wished  to  take  an  apartment  in  a  con- 
vent at  Paris  as  a  pied-h-terre,  when  my  mother  was  not  in  town. 
After  she  had  left  me  we  continued  to  discuss  this  subject  in  our 
letters,  and  two  months  later  she  wrote  the  following  answer  to 
what  I  had  written  on  the  subject : 

"  How  can  you,  dearest  sister,  make  any  kind  of  apology  for 
what  you  say  about  my  poor  lodging?  Are  not  our  hearts  to  be 
always  open  to  each  other  ?  Can  there  be  any  comfort  without 
this  openness  ?  No,  and  for  that  reason  let  me  answer  what  you 
urge.  First  that  I  have  admitted  and  do  admit  the  admirable 
way  in  wliich  you  accepted  my  experiment  of  the  religious  life, 
but  1  wish  you  would,  in  a  like  manner,  accept  this  trifling 
change  which  your  imagination  makes  out  to  be  something  alarm- 
ing. In  reality  I  should  not  be  oftener  separated  from  you  all 
than  I  have  frequently  been  of  late ;  for  instance,  last  winter, 
which  1  spent  in  Paris  without  your  mother,  Adrian,  ivho  ap- 
proves of  this  idea,  says  that  it  seems  to  him  a  very  natural  one 
for  a  poor  unsettled  being  without  a  husband  or  children.  The 
blessing  of  a  religious  vocation  has  not,  alas  !  been  granted  me, 
but  is  not  a  pious  life  devoted  to  good  works  some  kind  of  voca- 
tion ?  Your  mother  does  not  like  Paris,  and  stays  there  as  short 
a  time  as  possible ;  is  it  not  fair  that  I  should  have  a  hole,  a  tiny 
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lodging  of  some  kind,  if  it  was  only  to  store  up  the  things  I  keep 
for  my  little  works  of  charity,  but  which  will  leave  me  quite  free 
to  live  all  the  rest  of  the  year  with  her  if  I  wish  it  ?  As  to  you, 
my  dear  old  Paule,  I  would  readily  wager  that  I  shall  see  you  iu 
that  way  a  great  deal  oftener  than  I  have  lately  done.  Well, 
God's  will  be  done  in  tliis  as  in  eveiythtng  else  !" 

Nothing  certainly  could  seem  more  natural  than  this  arrange- 
naent,  or  better  adapted  to  the  mode  of  hfe  she  had  adopted.  I  am 
therefore  almost  inclined  to  look  upon  tlie  extreme  dislike  I  felt 
to  it  as  a  foreboding.  But  the  fact  was  that  I  really  felt  afraid 
(a  fear  which  the  event  too  plainly  justified)  that  when  once  left 
to  herself,  Alexandrine  would  deprive  herself  of  many  things 
which  habit  had  made  necessary  to  her,  and  which  she  had  made 
use  of  as  a  matter  of  course  whilst  living  with  her  relatives.  My 
mother  had  the  same  fears,  but,  as  usual,  she  abstained  from  any 
opposition  which  might  have  been  influenced  by  her  own  wishes, 
and  left  Alexandrine  quite  free  to  act  as  she  thought  best.  This 
new  arrangement  was  not  however  carried  into  effect  until  the 
following  year.  Nothing  further  was  said  about  it  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of,  and  the  winter  of  1847,  like  that  of  1846,  was  spent 
by  Alexandrine  at  Madame  de  Mun's  home  in  the  Rue  de  Pen- 
thi^vre.  My  mother  occupied  an  apartment  under  the  same 
roof,  and  as  I  was  in  Paris  that  year,  I  saw  them  both  every  day. 

Alexandrine  returned  to  all  her  favorite  occupations  witli  an 
ardor  beyond  her  strength,  and  a  generosity  beyond  her  means. 
To  meet  the  deficiency  in  her  resources,  she  gradually  restricted 
Ber  own  expenditure  to  the  narrowest  compass,  and  deprived  her- 
self of  everything  short  of  absolute  necessaries.  One  day  I 
happened  to  look  into  her  wardrobe,  and  was  dismayed  at 
its  scantiness.  When  we  any  of  us  made  this  kind  of  disco- 
very, she  blushed  and  smiled,  made  the  best  excuses  she  could 
find  in  return  for  our  scoldings,  and  then  went  on  just  the  same, 
giving  away  all  she  possessed,  and  finding  every  day  new  occa- 
sions for  these  acts  of  self-spoliation.  She  had  of  course  long 
ago  sold  or  given  away  all  her  jewels  and  trinkets,  but  if  she 
ever  happened  to  find  among  her  things  an  article  of  the  small- 
est value,  it  was  immediately  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  For  instance,  one  day  she  took  out  of  its  frame  a  beau- 
tiful miniature  of  Princess  Lapoukhyn  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
sold  the  gold  and  enamel  frame,  defending  herself  by  saying 
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that  it  was  tlie  only  thing  of  value  she  still  possessed,  and  did 
not  in  the  least  enhance  the  value  of  her  mother's  charming  like- 
ness. Two  black  gowns,  and  a  barely  sufficient  amount  of  linen, 
constituted  her  whole  wardrobe,  so  that  she  had  reduced  herself 
as  far  as  was  possible  in  her  position  of  life,  to  a  state  of  actual 
poverty.  Her  long  errands  were  ahnost  always  performed  on 
foot,  and  at  dinner-time  she  came  home  often  covered  with  dirt 
and  wet  to  the  skin.  One  day,  when  she  was  visiting  some 
Sisters  of  Charity  in  a  distant  part  of  Paris,  one  of  them  looked 
at  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  begged  an  alms  for  a  poor 
woman  much  in  need  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  Alexandrine  instantly 
produced  her  purse  and  gave  the  required  amount,  with  which  the 
Sister  went  away,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  returned,  laugh- 
ing, and  bringing  with  her  a  pair  of  shoes,  which  she  insisted  on 
Madame  Albert's  putting  on  instead  of  those  she  was  wearing, 
which  were  certainly  in  the  worst  possible  condition.  On  her  re- 
turn from  these  distant  excursions,  she  usually  put  on  her  even- 
ing dress  and  came  down  to  Madame  de  Mun's  drawing-room, 
where  she  found  my  mother,  who  also  had  often  been  engaged  in 
similar  charitable  duties.  During  that  winter  I  often  joined  this 
little  circle,  now  so  thinned  by  death,  and  so  soon  to  break  up 
altogether.  For  one  brief  moment  I  would  fain  pause  and  look 
back  in  thought  to  that  well-remembered  room  and  its  long 
table,  at  which  my  mother  and  Madame  de  Mun  were  wont  to 
sit  with  Eugenie's  cliildren  playing  at  their  feet ;  and  at  the  place 
near  the  lamp,  where  Alexandrine  was  to  be  seen  every  evening, 
with  her  head  bending  over  her  work ;  her  brown  hair  divided 
into  two  long  plaits,  a  way  of  wearing  it  wliich  particularly  be- 
came her,  though  it  was  certainly  not  chosen  on  that  account. 
She  did  not  however,  profess  to  be  free  from  all  thought  about 
her  appearance, — on  the  contrary  she  was  always  accusing  her- 
self of  still  caring  for  admiration, — and  when  once  she  heard 
Uiat  somebody  who  had  accidentally  spoken  to  her  had  said  she 
was  pretty,  she  exclaimed  with  half-jesting  indignation :  "I  really 
believe  that  if  I  were  in  my  last  agony  that  would  please  me 
still !"  Very  pretty  certainly  she  looked  on  tliose  evenings,  in 
her  simple  black  dress  ;  always  calm  and  serene,  and  brighten- 
ing up  whenever  the  great  interests  and  objects  of  life  were  the 
subjects  of  conversation.  Otherwise  she  remained  silent,  occupy- 
ing herself  with  her  embroidery,  or  else,  taking  her  little  book  of 
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extracts,  so  full  of  beautiful  thoughts,  from  her  pocket, — she  read 
them  over  and  added  new  ones  from  her  favorite  books. 

Those  coming  and  going  to  that  drawing-room  must  have  often 
watched  and  admired  her ;  and  any  visitor  who,  from  time  to 
time,  said  things  which  coincided  with  her  feelings,  or  related  in 
her  presence  any  facts  interesting  to  the  Church,  or  consoling  to 
tlie  soul,  will  never  forget  the  beaming  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, as  she  looked  up,  and,  as  it  were,  thanked  them  for  their 
words.  Ah  !  those  dear  visions  of  the  past,  it  is  indeed  a  blessed 
faculty  which  enables  us  to  call  them  up  again !  Alexandrine 
was  right  when  she  said  that  imagination  is  a  beautiful  gift,  a 
magic  mirror. 

She  occasionally  leil  this  home-circle  to  visit  the  friends  whose 
affection  she  had  always  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  blessings 
of  her  life.  Foremost  of  ali  was  Albert's  friend,  the  dear  com- 
panion of  other  days.  Alexandrine's  affection  for  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert  never  underwent  the  slightest  change,  and  his  wife  was 
included  in  that  friendship,  and  in  their  house  she  was  always 
welcomed  as  a  sister.  Similar  recollections  attached  her  also  to 
M.  and  Madame  Rio,  and  she  saw  them  as  often  as  their  fre- 
quent absence  from  Paris  allowed.  Madame  de  Gontaut  she 
loved,  revered,  and  looked  up  to  as  her  pattern  in  the  ways  of 
charity.  She  also  affectionately  admired  Madame  Am^dee 
Thayer,  who  proved  the  courageous  and  devoted  friend  of  her 
latter  days.  These  and  a  few  other  friendships  of  the  same  kind 
sometimes  attracted  her  from  home,  but  only  into  the  most  private 
circles,  for  nothing  but  the  most  strictly  chosen  society  would 
have  suited  her  mode  of  dress,  or  her  wishes  and  tastes. 

Time  never  hung  heavy  on  Alexandrine's  hands.  After  such 
trials  and  sufferings,  she  could  say  as  Madame  Swetchine  did  : 
"  that  life  was  lovely  and  happy  ;  and  ever  as  it  went  on,  fairer, 
happier,  and  more  interesting."  The  melancholy  which  was 
natural  to  her  character  in  youth,  and  which  the  radiant  happi- 
ness that  for  a  moment  filled  up  her  life  had  not  been  able  to 
overcome — that  melancholy  which  was  the  sign  perhaps  of  some 
kind  of  softness  of  soul,  and  which  so  many  deaths,  and  such 
floods  of  tears  could  naturally  have  increased — had  been  com- 
pletely put  down  and  overcome  by  tlie  love  of  God  and  the  poor. 
One  day  as  I  saw  her  moving  about  her  room  which  she  had 
made  so  bare,  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  gaiety,  we  both  of  us 
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suddenly  recalled  the  terrible  days  of  the  past  when  her  grief 
had  been  full  of  gloom,  and  then  she  said  what  was  very  striking 
to  any  one  who  knew  how  deep  was  her  unutterable  love  to  the 
very  last.  "  Yes,  that  is  all  true ;  those  were  cruel  and  dreadfiil 
days  ;  but  now  by  God's  grace,  I  mourn  for  my  Albert  gaily." 

In  the  month  of  July,  1847,  I  was  with  my  mother  and  Alex- 
andrine at  Eoury.  We  were  all  met  there  for  the  first  time  after 
Albert's  death,  and  there  I  was  to  see  her  for  the  last  time.  A 
few  short  days  we  spent  together  before  our  parting,  which,  as 
far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  was  to  last  for  ever.  Perhaps — I 
may  say  it  again — ^perhaps  it  was  well  for  me  that  I  know  it  not; 
wel!  for  me  that  I  could  not  foresee  I  was  about  to  leave  Alex- 
andrine for  ever;  that  when  I  prajed  beside  my  mofhei  in  the 
Chapel,  the  thought  never  crossed  my  m  nd  that  that  best  and 
dearest  happiness  of  my  life  was  also  drawing  to  -1  close ;  and 
that  in  leaving  Boury,  I  knew  not  the  deep  ';ign  ficance  of  our 
last  word— ADIEU. 

Alexandrine  and  I  talked  over  her  intended  change  of  abode. 
She  had  finally  made  up  her  mind  to  spend  the  time  between 
her  return  to  Paris  in  November  and  my  mother  s  anival  there 
in  February  at  the  Convent  of  St  Thomas  of  V  llanova  I  op- 
posed this  plan  with  some  wannth  which  however  I  soon  re- 
pented, and  ended  by  begging  her  to  forgive  me  and  yielded 
entirely  to  her  arguments,  for  I  felt  it  would  be  wrong  to  make 
any  effort  to  withdraw  her  from  Pans  and  the  hfi,  she  led  there, 
or  to  deprive  her  of  the  happiness  she  found  in  it  II  ave  al- 
ready spoken  of  that  happiness  but  the  last  couver'^ation  that 
we  held  together  impressed  my  mind  m  a  remarkable  manner. 
It  struck  me  so  much  at  the  time  that  not  to  forget  it  I  wrote 
down  every  word  of  it,  litde  knowing  the  comfort  I  was  laying 
up  for  myself.  I  shall  make  no  change  in  those  pages,  but  sim- 
ply copy  what  I  find  in  my  journal, 

"My  i3ifi,  1S47. 

"  The  Eve  of  my  Dcparlure  from  Eoury. 

"  We  went  to  the  cemetery  as  usual,  to  pray  by  the  side  of  our 
two  dear  graves.  Alexandrine  knelt  on  the  stone  which  covers 
both  Albert's  tomb  and  the  resting-place  which  for  the  last 
twelve  years  had  been  marked  out  for  her ;  while  I  knelt  on 
Olga's  grave.  It  was  a  warm  and  lovely  evening.  When  we 
left  the  cemetery,  we  chose  the  longest  way  home,  and  walked 
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slowly  back.  It  was  natural  that  on  tliat  beautiful  evening,  after 
our  visit  to  the  Church-yard,  and  alone  witli  me,  Alexandrine 
should  dwell  on  the  thoughts  always  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
For  my  part,  I  liked  better  than  anything  else  to  hear  her  speak 
of  God  and  her  own  soul,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  drawing  out 
her  thoughts,  for  they  always  did  me  so  much  good.  As  we  left 
fi  Id        d  p  n  tl  d  leading  to  the  house,  I 

t  d  1 11  n  n  t  t  1  k  at  tl  ky,  where  the  sun  was  set- 
t  the  n    !  t     f  It         lory  that  the  whole  dreary 

Id      pe  1     k  d  b     ut  f  d         ts  1    ht     I  said  to  Alexandrine, 

II  i  k     th    t  f  t       '  I  do  not,'  she  replied. 

S  n      n  y  t      bl     —  [  she  very  seldom  used — 

S  n  my  t  11  tl  u  t  1  had  a  mournfiil  effect  upon 
me  It  I  n  th  gl  t  d  I  do  not  like  the  night  time. 
Ilk  th  n  n  and  th  tin  f  spring,  for  these  are  what 
most  fyi^ify  to  me  the  realities  of  eternal  life.  Night  is  the  sym- 
bol of  darkness  and  sin ;  evening  makes  me  think  that  every- 
thing draws  to  an  end,  and  both  of  these  are  sad.  But  the 
morning  and  the  spring  remind  me  tliat  everything  will  wake  up 
and  be  born  again.  That  is  what  I  love.'  We  walked  on,  and 
just  as  we  had  passed  through  the  gate,  she  said :  '  Try  and 
throw  yourself  into  the  thought,  that  everything  diat  gives  us 
such  pleasure  on  earth  is  absolutely  nothing  but  a  shadow,  and 
that  the  reality  of  it  all  is  in  Heaven.  After  all,  is  not  love  the 
sweetest  thing  on  earth?  Is  it  not,  then,  easy  to  believe  that  to 
love  Love  Itself  mi\%t  be  the  perfection  of  all  sweetness?  And  to 
love  Jesus  Christ  is  nothing  else,  when  we  learn  to  love  Him  ab- 
solutely as  we  love  on  earth.  I  should  never  have  been  com- 
forted if  I  had  not  learnt  that  that  kind  of  love  really  exists  and 
lasts  for  ever.'  We  sat  down  on  a  bench,  still  conversing.  A 
little  while  after  Alexandrine  got  up  to  gather  a  spray  of  the  jes- 
samine which  clothed  the  wall.  She  gave  me  tlie  spray,  and  then 
stood  before  me  widi  a  little  sprig  of  it  in  her  hand,  continuing 
the  conversation.  I  had  said  to  her: — 'It  is  a  great  blessing 
that  you  can  love  God  in  that  way.'  She  answered  me  in  words, 
and  with  an  expression  and  bearing,  which  must  always  remain 
imprinted  on  my  mind:  'Oh!  Pauline!  how  can  I  help  loving 
God — how  can  I  help  being  carried  away  when  1  tliink  of  Him  ? 
How  can  I  even  have  any  merit  in  it  like  the  merit  of  faith,  when 
I  think  of  the  miracle  which  He  has  wrought  in  my  soul,  when 
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I  feel  that  after  having  so  loved  and  so  ardently  desired  this 
world's  happiness — after  having  possessed  it  and  lost  it,  and 
been  drowned  in  the  very  depths  of  despair — my  soul  is  now 
transformed,  and  so  full  of  happiness,  that  all  I  have  ever  known 
or  imagined  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  m  comparison  !'  Sur- 
prised to  hear  her  speak  in  this  way,  I  said :  '  But  if  life  with 
Albert  such  as  you  dreamed,  were  placed  before  you,  and  it  were 

promised  you  for  a  length  of  years ?'    She  answered  without 

the  least  hesitation  :  'I  would  not  take  it  back.'  "  Such  were  our 
last  words  together,  and  when  I  wish  to  think  of  her  as  she  was 
on  the  day  when  we  were  to  part  for  ever,  I  still  see  her  standing 
before  me  near  that  bench,  with  her  speaking  countenance,  her 
eyes  upraised,  holding  that  little  spray  of  jessamine  in  her  hand. 

The  next  day  I  left  Boury.  Since  that  day  I  have  many  times 
been  there  to  pray  in  the  cemetery  burial  ground,  but  never  once 
have  I  entered  the  house  again. 

The  conversation  I  have  just  related  should  of  itself  have 
made  me  feel  that  the  time  had  come  when  Alexandrine  had 
nothing  furtlier  to  do  on  earth  but  to  die.  I  wondered  after- 
wards that  it  had  not  struck  me,  and  that  her  words  had  not 
thrilled  through  my  heart  like  a  farewell.  For  the  happiness 
which  now  filled  her  mind,  so  far  surpassing  that  other  earthly 
joy  which  she  had  renounced  fof  the  gift  of  faith,  was  but  the 
forerunner  of  one  more  perfect,  the  "  r^reshing  dew"  as  the  Abb^ 
Gerbet  say?  which  falls  before  the  coming  day,  whose  brightness 
eve  o  V  da  ned  pon  le  Btavanvsl  n  ngles  v  th  that 
CO  sol  ng  tl  oUj,l  t  a  d  de  es  tl  at  tl  e  beloved  soul  wh  ch  ha^ 
reached  tl  o  e  1  e  gl  ts    shoul  1  be  allowed  to  break   tb  cha  ns 

thout  effort  and  esc  pe  a  list  confl  ct  wl  ch  my  weakness 
shr  1  s  fro  lesc  1  g  For  a  moment  deed  I  thought  of 
1  J    g  d    VI  pe      id  end    g  th     reco  d    vh  le  leav    g  on 

}  eade  s  ds  tl  e  b  gl  t  nage  of  Alexand  ne  s  cl  as  t 
1.1  e  1  to  e  on  tl  e  eve  of  our  last  fare  veil  But  this  woul  1 
ot  be  f  hill  ng  nj  task  nor  vould  t  be  lo  ng  ent  re  ju  t  ce  to 
her  holy  and  belove  1  n  emory  A  d  tl  en  the  c  ow  ng  grace 
of  I  er  Ide — the  sweetest  n  ost  powe  f  1  a  d  n  ost  e  ourag  ng 
exan  1  le  si  e  1  a   bequead  ed  to  us  vo  Id    en       unrevealed 

My  own  share  in  Alexandrine's  story  is  almost  at  an  end.  A 
few  extracts  from  her  letters  between  the  t  n  e  I  leit  Boury  and 
tlie  beginning  of  her  last  illness  in  Paris  and     y  n  otl  er's  later 
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on,  will  coiidiide  the  picture  of  her  life  and  death.  Very  dear 
and  precious  to  me  are  those  letters  of  my  mother — for  in  de- 
scribing the  last  days  of  her  beloved  adopted  daughter,  she  was 
describing  her  own  last  earthly  trial.  The  measure  both  of  her 
sorrows  and  of  the  grace  with  which  they  were  met,  was  filled  to 
the  brim  beside  Alexandrine's  dying  bed, 

ALEXANDRINE   TO  PAULINE. 

"  I  love  you  better  than  ever,  dearest  Pauline,  and  it  is  very 
sweet  to  me  to  feel  that  you  love  me,  (As  we  advance  in  this 
sorrowful  life,  our  friendships  seem  to  take  deeper  root,  and 
though  some  of  its  blossoms  may  fall  to  the  ground,  the  fruit, 
which  is  far  more  precious,  remains,'  You  made  me  lift  up  my 
heart  in  thanksgiving,  for  it  is  indeed  true  that  after  all  the  sor- 
rows and  the  fears  for  myself  and  others,  which  nearly  drove  me 
to  despair,  nothing  can  be  more  wonderful  than  to  find  myself 
happier  than  I  have  ever  been  or  hoped  to  be.  And  this  In 
spite  of  a  strange  liability  to  depression,  anxiety,  and  spiritual 
darkness  which  often  affects  my  soul.  When  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  what  an  admirable  thing  a  soul  is  I  How  easy  it  is  to  feel, 
without  entering  into  explanation,  that  ofie  soul  is  of  more  value 
than  the  whole  material  world  put  together." 

"  If  I  said  I  should  like  to  see  Gioberti*  a  Jesuit,  I  meant  it 
only  in  the  sense  of  an  atonement,  for  God  forbid  I  should  be  so 
foolishly  and  wretchedly  narrow-minded  as  to  wish  everybody  to 
have  the  same  vocation.  On  the  contrary,  I  particularly  appre- 
ciate variety  in  unity.  I  say  this  every  day.  I  wish  people  to  un- 
derstand that  variety  is  necessary,  and  that  no  two  leaves  are  alike. 
We  want  fruit-trees  and  forest-trees,  lilies  and  blades  of  grass, 
drops  of  water  and  stones.  ....  Ves,  indeed  I  do  love  happi- 
ness and  comfort,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  much  as  you  do  ;  but 
do  we  ever  really  enjoy  them  on  earth  ?  Are  not  these  things 
always  in  bulb,  and  never  in  flower  in  this  world?  And  the 
more  we  do  without  them  here,  so  much  the  more  we  shall  enjoy 
them  hereafter." 

"  Parb,  Novemtcr  Gth,  184/. 

"Dear  Love — I  had  intended  to  answer  your  letter  briefly, 
and  to  say  nothing  more  on  tlie  subject,  but  the  Abb^  Debeau- 

•  It  nas  lour  years  Eince  we  bad  known  h!in  al  Brussels,  and  he  hadjnsl  published  his  book 
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vais*  (who  always  inclines  to  the  side  of  piiidence  and  modera- 
tion) has  just  been  saying  that  in  our  days  it  is  cowardly  not  to 
show  our  lovo  for  the  Society  of  Jesus.  This  has  touched  my 
pride,  and  you  may  now  expect  rather  z.  fiery  letter.  Well,  then, 
I  do  Jove  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  I  glory  in  loving  it,  without 
any  party  spirit,  for  I  am  ready  to  admire  virtue  and  goodness 
wherever  they  exist.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  love  of  truth 
which  God  has  given  me  burns  less  brightly  in  my  soul  since  I 
have  been  in  the  focus  of  eternal  light  ?  Yes,  I  do  love  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  why?  Because  the  most  obscure  and  narrow- 
minded  Jesuit  teaches  me  to  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  more 
than  Gioberti  with  all  his  philosophy  ;t  yet  you  know  I  like  phi- 
losophy, and  believe  it  to  be  a  necessary  instrument  in  the  salva- 
tion of  many  souls You  tell  me  that  the  great  cause  of 

animosity  lies  in  this,  that  the  Jesuits  are  an  obstacle  to  the 
difilision  of  liberal  ideas ;  and  this  tempts  me  to  exclaim,  '  My 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  didst  Thou  say,  "Be  ye  liberal"  or  "Be  ye 
perfect"  V  But  do  not  imagine  from  this  that  I  have  no  love  for 
true  liberty,  for  I  love  it  whenever  it  is  real,  but  then  not  so 
much  as  perfection.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  biassed  on  this 
subject,  but  by  God's  infinite  grace  the  bias  is  towards  '  yesus 
Christ  and  Him  Crueified.'  May  I  lean  more  and  more  to  that  side, 
and  lose  myself,  heart  and  mind,  in  the  depths  of  that  knowledge, 
rather  than  be  swayed  by  any  amount  of  learning,  genius,  or 
eloquence,  which  could  in  the  slightest  degree  draw  me  aside. 
St.  Tiiomasof  Aquinand  St.  Bonaventure  knew  nothing  but  'Resits 
Christ  and  Him  Crucified,'  yet  whose  genius  has  ever  surpassed 
the  former  of  these  great  men?  Everything  is  comprised  in 
these  few  words,  and  neither  of  them  would  ever  have  ventured 
to  write  what  Gioberti  has  written. f     And  do  not  tell  me  it  is 

*  The  Cur^  of  St  Thomaa  d'Aqnin,  in  Paris. 

t  Slie  sent  me  it  the  same  time  Uiis  little  &ble : 

"A  liiiighad  a  delicicniB  garden,  full  of  more  or  less  brandfuT  flowers.  One  of  the  neblemen 
of  his  Conn  ms  always  [sailing  this  loTelT  garden,  but  at  the  same  lime  declainunn;  in  a 
Btrangaand  violent  manner  a^Dst  one  variety  of  flon^,  and  that  not  the  least  beautUiil  in  the 
parterre,  and  wl^ch  the  king  Bleed  escceedinely.  The  nobleman  "varited  to  root  up  this  fiower, 
and  enn  went  so  &r  as  to  tear  i^  sEreral  intn  faia  own  hands.  One  day  the  king  said  to  him : 
'  I  am  glad  to  see  tJiat  jrou  like  my  garden  so  much,  but  wotdd  it  not  ^lov  mote  love  fbr  it  if 
youdidnot  hate  those  particnlar  flowers  so  much?'*' 

t  1  find  in  another  letter  the  follovrii^  excellent  remarks  npon  Gioberti : — 

"Oclober  loth,  1847.— To  letutn  to  the  great  Chtislianpbilosoplier,  (^oberti,  and  I  call  him 

think^I  have  already  KJd  you  that  1  admit  the  iosHce  of  Ihecompariago  yoii  drawhetv.^D  him 
You  aisa  know  that  1  am  too  Itafif 


eet  yoii  both  take  bi  him.  I  also  agree  vnth  you  (ba 
right  to  rejoice  at  the  eiiect  he  has  produced  in 
Madame  Snelcliine  was  clrui±  at  once  with  the  tot 


the  total  abseoci 
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the  order  tliat  he  attacks,  and  not  its  individual  members.  What 
would  you  feel  if  some  one  were  to  say,  '  Those  la  Ferronuays  are 
an  anti-Christian,  hypocritical  family,  always  irreligiously  dis- 
posed, but  amongst  them  there  is  diat  good  Pauline,  and  tliat 
pious  little  Albertine,  who  has  such  and  such  good  qualities, 
etc'  I  should  prefer  giving  up  individuals,  not  indeed  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  their  enemies,  but  so  far  as  their  accusations  are 
proved.  As  to  the  order,  so  long  as  I  see  none  that  do  more 
good  than  the  Jesuits,  so  long  as  I  find  no  better  Confessors, 
Missionaries,  or  even  Colleges  elsewhere,  I  shall  rest  contented 
with  their  teaching,  and  satisfied  with  admiring  the  Society  of 
Jesus. 

"Yesterday I  met  the  Abb^  Dupanloup  at  Mde,  de  Gontaufs. 
He  so  far  agrees  witli  you  in  thinking  the  Jesuits  are  as  unfortu- 
nate in  being  defended  by ,  as  in  being  attacked  by  Gio- 

berti.  But  I  do  wish  you  could  have  heard  him,  and  opened 
wide  your  ears,  both  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  time,  my  beloved 
sister,  it  really  is  time  that  your  bright  and  clear  intellect  should 
no  longer  be  led  astray  by  the  charms  of  genius  and  eloquence ; 
>■ — Divine  rays,  indeed,  when  they  emanate  from  the  living  Light, 
but  destructive  and  noxious  beams  when  they  diverge  from  that 
only  true  centre.  It  is  well  understood  between  us  that  all  diis 
discussion  is  not  to  inteHere  in  the  least  with  our  friendship,  die 
sweetest  charm  of  my  life.  I  am  going  soon  to  forget  the  world 
for  a  little  while,  or  to  look  upon  it  from  its  Heavenly  side.  I 
shall  often  think  of  you  during  my  eight  days'  retreat,  and  in  the 
sacred  Heart  of  our  Lord." 


"Patls,  November  37 111,  i3+7. 

"  What  will  you  say  to  a  letter  beginning  witli  these  words : 
'  Death — application  of  the  senses.'* 

"  I  cannot  help  laughing  about  it  in  my  solitude.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  my  retreat.  Dearest  Pauline,  you  must  give  yourself 
before  long  this  spiritual  enjoyment.  You  must  allow  your  soul 
the  benefit  of  those  strong  impressions  which  we  would  fain 

^i£p1es  cfsictHcism.  The  saiue  gifis  zrs  not,  of  conrae,  be9to»a3  on  all,  but  poor  Giobcrti 
onebt  to  kiiow  thai  ho  is  iEooranl  of  the  onJy  really  important  science,  tliat  of  the  interior-  iife, 
flod  it  ifi  this  ignorance  -which  renders  him  quite  incapfible  of  ai:^<CLatin^  the  Jesuits.  I  ud- 
denland  all  the  stiugglea  of  yoor  mrad  and  heart,  Ijnt  the  heart  is  very  large.    Let  us,  like  our 


iiythbig  that  is  worthy  <rf"]om 

onon  Death^h 
opening  words  o 
weight  to  the  cii 


*  While  AWndrine  was  gomg  <hroaB><' 

It  for  me  the  whole  of  the  Miedilalion  on  Death, 
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never  lose,  and  which  always  have  a  ripening  effect.  Ah  !  peo- 
;5!e  seek  excitement,  they  will  weep  at  a  play  over  fictitious  sor- 
rows, and  are  affected  by  some  imaginary  event  infinitely  less 
important  than  the  very  least  of  those  political  changes  which 
our  friend  Radowitz  so  nobly  despised.  And  apropos  of  that,  I 
admire  all  the  grand  ideas  you  unfold  to  me ;  but  politics  are 
after  all  merely  that  drama  in  which  'men  vex  themselves,  and 
God  leads  them.'  I  can  believe,  thoi^h  I  have  never  seen  it, 
that  there  may  be  a  magnificent  drama  of  politics,  but  as  to  the 
usual  tissue  of  intrigues  which  go  by  that'  name,  Radowitz  is 
right ;  there  will  be  no  result,  not  even  a  little  smoke.  What  a 
long  parenthesis  !  Well,  I  was  saying  diat  as  people  find  so 
great  a  charm  in  the  excitement  of  emotions,  they  otight  to  seek 
it  where  it  is  all  real,  where  we  soon  discover  that  the  invisible 
world  is  far  more  real  than  the  world  before  our  eyes ;  scenes 
where  we  ourselves  have  a  part  to  play  in  that  Divina  Comnudia 
which  has  its  own  facts  and  charactei-s— exceeding  all  that  fiction 
can  ever  invent.  We  come  out  of  retreat  changed,  amazed,  and 
happy.     Oh !  dearest  sister,  give  yourself  this  happiness. 

"Mademoiselle  Aubin,whom  you  remember  at  the  Roule,  and 
thought  so  agreeable,  said  that  when  she  came  out  of  retreat  she 
felt  like  the  Saint  who  used  to  ask :  '  Do  people  still  go  on 
building  houses?'  In  spite  of  my  wandering  mind,  the  same 
thing  occurred  to  me  when  I  returned  to  the  noise  and  business 
of  life.  I  can  quite  understand  your  feelings  that  nothing  de- 
taches you  from  earth  like  the  transfiguration  of  death.  Every 
one  has  their  particular  attraction,  and  must  be  left  freely  to  fol- 
low it.  But  how  can  you  say  that  you  do  not  see  the  object  of 
a  meditation  which  makes  us,  as  it  were,  actually  touch  what  oiu" 
bodies  will  become,  when  we  are  all  so  prone  to  love  tliose 
bodies  too  much,  and  to  think  so  little  of  their  approaching  end  f 
If  it  only  tended  to  humble  us  and  show  us  our  noUiingness,  it 
would  still  be  very  useful." 

A  few  days  before  that  last  retreat,  which  proved  to  have  been 
a  special  preparation  for  eternity,  Alexandrine  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  her  little  room  in  the  convent  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villa- 
nova  ;  and  at  the  end  of  her  eight  days'  solitude  she  established 
herself  in  her  new  abode,  and  resumed  with  ardor  all  the  pursuits 
to  which  her  whole  time  was  devoted.     She  had  only  come  to 
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Paris  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  only  cliose  that  humble  lodg- 
ing, that  the  poor  might  not  be  deprived  of  three  months  of  a  life 
she  would  like  to  have  given  up  wholly  to  their  service.  Alone 
at  Paris,  and  without  any  family  or  social  duties  to  perform,  she 
was  able  to  give  full  scope  to  her  charitable  zeal.  At  all  hours, 
and  in  all  weathers,  she  went  out  on  foot ;  and  often  returned 
shivering,  wet  to  the  skin,  to  a  room  where,  to  save  the  expense 
of  fuel,  she  would  not  allow  a  fire  to  be  kept  up  during  her  ab- 
sence. Her  food  also  was  very  different  from  the  living  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  she 
injured  her  health  by  this  mode  of  life,  or  whether,  while  combat- 
ing what  she  looked  upon  as  fatigue,  she  was  not  in  reality  strug- 
gling with  tlie  symptoms  of  incipient  disease. 

One  morning  at  Mass  in  the  convent  Chapel,  a  lady  happened 
to  hear  her  cough,  and  noticing  her  pale  looks  and  poor  apparel, 
she  ve  t  to  one  of  the  Sisters,  and  told  her  that  there  was  a  lady 
n  tl  e  CI  urch  who  was  probably  too  poor  to  provide  herself  with 
ecessar  es  and  that  she  sliould  be  very  happy  to  supply  her  with 
n  Ik  da  ly  d"  she  had  not  the  means  to  purchase  it  This  kind 
';oul  vas  qu  te  ashamed  when  the  Sister  told  her  the  poor  lady 

\s  Madan  e  Albert  de  la  Ferronnays  ;  but  Alexandrine,  much 
amused  laug^hed  exceedingly  it  the  mistake,  and  did  not  treat 
herself  better  than  before 

Thus  thmgs  went  on  till  the  begmnmg  of  1848,  in  so  many 
ways  a  sad  and  memoiable  jear,  more  so  to  me  than  any  which 
had  preceded  it,  with  the  exception  of  1842 — the  most  melan- 
choly of  my  life  On  New  Years  Ua\,  ray  mother  being  still 
absent,  Ale\indnne  dmi-d  with  mj  eldest  brother,  and  all  the 
members  of  our  family  then  in  Paris.  She  was  flushed  and 
feverish,  which  made  her  look  well,  but  a  few  days  afterwards 
she  was  obliged  to  take  to  her  bed.  On  the  6th  of  January,  in 
spite  of  the  cold,  and  though  very  unwell,  she  would  go  to  the 
Chapel  to  hear  Mass  and  receive  Communion.  She  had  to  go 
to  bed  again  immediately  afterwards.  On  the  following  day, 
feeling  much  worse,  she  sent  for  Madame  Amed^e  Thayer,  and 
though  no  one  thought  her  illness  dangerous,  she  earnestly  begged 
to  be  anointed.  This  desire  no  doubt  implied  a  strong  convic- 
tion on  her  own  part  that  her  sickness  was  a  serious  one,  but  she 
had  another  motive  for  wishing  to  receive  the  last  sacrament  that 
day.     And  this  was  to  spare  my  mother — who  was  expected  the 
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—  of  witnessing  a  scene  which  must 

d  d  of  so  many  previous  trials  of  tlie 

d      B  p     ned,  my  poor  mother  had  already 

d      W    h  elfishness,  she  gave  up  being  with 

A  h  moment,  and  remained  praying  ill 

C      3e      h       h     might  not  know  how  entirely  her 

ff    ti  d    h  d       ed  of  its  end. 

I  d        A  did  not  apparently  get  worse,  and 

n  )  m    h  the  account  of  these  hopes  and  fears, 

which  she  wrote  as  follows ; 

"Alas  I  my  poor  child,  my  own  dear  child,  I  think  God  intends 
to  take  her  from  us.  It  looks  as  if  He  had  led  her  to  this  house 
to  prepare  for  eternity.  All  those  who  helped  to  bring  her  here, 
have  been  no  doubt  the  unconscious  instruments  of  His  will. 
Our  Lady  of  Deiiverame,  near  whom  she  was  so  pleased  to  come 
and  dwell,  will  prove,  I  foresee,  the  pledge  of  her  own  deliver- 
ance from  this  world.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
state  I  am  in.  This  fear,  Pauline,  had  never  crossed  my  mind. 
It  may  be  that  a  little  prudent  care  might  have  prevented  her 
illness,  but  how  can  I  tell  that  she  would  have  taken  those  pre- 
cautions even  if  I  had  been  by  her  side  ?  How  can  I  be  sure 
that  I  should  have  prevailed  on  her  to  do  so,  or  that  I  should 
myself  have  discerned  how  serious  her  case  was  ?  For  some  time 
past  she  had  looked  pale  and  thin.  We  all  urged  her  to  take 
care  of  herself,  and  now  and  then  she  pretended  to  rest,  but 
whenever  any  pressing  case  of  necessity  occurred,  she  was  off 
that  moment,  without  giving  a  thought  to  her  health,  and  always 
walked  such  immense  distances.  And  so,  my  poor  Pauline,  what 
can  we  say  ?  Only  that  Almighty  God  sees  fit  to  overwhelm  us 
with  trials,  and  we  must  submit  to  His  will.  He  shows  me  every 
day  more  and  more  how  unavailing  are  my  prayers.  I  feel  it 
acutely,  but  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  that  either," 

"Febmsry  slh,  1848. 

"  The  dear  child  is  not  worse,  and  though  excessively  thin,  she 
still  looks  well.  But  constant  fever  and  oppression  leave  us  very 
little  hope,  and  if  I  have  any,  it  is  more  in  prayer  than  in  physi- 
cians. I  now  see  plainly  that  what  induced  her  to  come  here, 
was  her  love  of  poverty,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  on  that  account 
that  Father  de  Ravignan  gave  his  consent.  Every  day  that  pas- 
sionate love  of  poverty  seems  to  grow  upon  her,  and  there  can 
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be  no  doubt  that  when  once  left  to  herself,  her  life  was  a  series 
of  privations.  And  yet  I  reproach  myself  for  having  tried  to 
prevent  her  from  coming  to  tliis  home,  and  for  having  looked 
upon  her  resolution  from  a  merely  human  point  of  view,  for  it  is 
clear  to  me  now,  that  God  was  disposing  everything  according 
to  His  own  designs  for  this  dear  child ;  that  He  placed  her  where 
she  was  preparing  for  death  without  knowing  it,  and  that  He  ac- 
cepted her  intention  of  leading  a  life  of  poverty,  detachment,  and 
close  union  with  Himself.  What  a  reward  for  her;  but  oh !  what 
grief  to  us  1" 

"We  are  in  constant  expectation  of  the  final  blow,  but  it  has 
not  fallen  yet.  Perhaps  at  this  very  moment  you  are  receiving 
the  letter  in  which  I  gave  you  some  slight  hopes,  for  I  myself 
had  began  to  hope  again  a  little.  But  she  is  so  weak,  that  no 
remedies  take  effect.  Natine  does  not  help  us.  It  is  her  zeal 
which  has  killed  her,  and  this  should  not  have  been  allowed. 
Still  its  certainty  does  not  lessen  the  holiness  and  merits  of  a 
life  God  is  about  to  crown.  Poor  dear,  admirable  cliild!  she 
speaks  quite  simply  of  her  death,  and  yesterday  she  said : 
'  Mother,  let  us  speak  openly  about  it.'  Dearest  Pauline,  I 
assure  you  that  I  thank  God  that  you  are  away,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  for  yoii  to  come.  It  is  for  me  a  slow  martyrdom, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  undei-stand  how  one  can  live  through  such 
anguish.  My  God,  how  little  we  foresee  what  is  in  store  for 
us !  .  .  ." 

"  My  poor  Dearest  Child — It  is  all  over  !  Albert  and  Alex- 
andrine are  now  miited  for  ever.  0  !  my  God,  my  God  I  what  a 
hard  decree  is  this  for  us ;  but  yet  no  doubt  a  mercifiil  one  for 
her,  for  it  seems  evident  that  she  was  so  ready  to  go  tliat  nothing 
remained  for  her  but  to  mount  up  to  Heaven,  and  when  that  is 
•the  case  our  prayers  and  tears  avail  but  little,  for  God  hastens 
to  summon  liis  bright  and  shining  soul  to  eternal  glory.  In  the 
midst  of  all  anguish,  you  were  continually  in  my  thoughts.  Wliat 
I  was  suffering  told  me  what  you  would  suffer,  and  you  know,  my 
poor  beloved  child,  how  my  broken  iieart  melts  with  tenderness 
for  you.  But  I  must  give  you  the  sad  details  while  1  have 
strengtli,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  speak  of  diat  dear  child.  I  wish 
I  could  make  her  poor  mother  share  all  the  consolation  we  derive 
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from  the  recollection  of  her  holy  example.     And  oli !  how  my 
heart  aches  when.  I  think  of  her ! 

"  Yesterday  Alexandrine  was  very  restless  a]id  in  great  pain, 
and  in  the  evening  she  said  to  Hortense,  [Madame  A,  Thayer,] 
that  she  should  much  like  to  talie  a  composing  draught  which 
Cruveilhier  had  ordered,  but  that  she  was  afraid  it  would  vex  me 
because  I  preferred  homeopathy,  I  hastened  to  say  that  I  held 
to  nothing  but  what  would  give  her  relief,  upon  which  she  took 
the  draught,  and  it  refreshed  and  calmed  her.  When  I  kissed 
her  and  wished  her  good-night,  she  asked  me  to  make  my  usual 
little  sign  of  the  Cross  on  her  forehead,  desiring  me  to  tell  you  how 
much  she  loved  you.  I  went  into  the  otiaer  room  to  say  my  pray- 
ers and  lie  down  on  the  bed,  but  ready  to  jump  up  at  the  first 
alarm.  Madame  Thayer  came  to  me  a  few  muiutes  afterwards, 
and  said  the  composing  draught  had  done  Alexandrine  so  much 
good  that  she  felt  quite  relieved.  'And  so  I  hope,'  she  added, 
'  that  the  night  will  be  a  quiet  one.'  '  Alas  !'  I  answered  with  a 
sort  of  fright,  'there  is  often  an  improvement  of  this  kind  before 
tlie  end.'  She  assured  me  that  she  did  not  think  tliis  was  likely ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  thought  that  she  might  linger  yet  for  several 
days.  With  this  hope  1  went  to  sleep  about  eleven  o'clock.  I 
woke  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  heard  Madame  Thayer's  maid 
go  up  to  her  bedside,  I  sprang  up  and  ran  to  Alexandrine,  when 
one  of  the  Sisters  said  she  had  just  been  about  to  call  me,  because 
she  thought  Alexandrine  was  getting  weaker.  Scear  Marie  then 
came  up,  and  when  she  had  looked  at  her,  told  me  she  thought 
the  end  was  very  near.  It  was  a  great  shock  even  tliough  I  had 
been  expecting  it.  When  Alexandrine  saw  us  she  said :  'Do  you 
think, I  am  worse?"  The  Sister  answered:  'Yes.'  A  moment 
afterwards  Alexandrine  said  again  :  'But  what  makes  you  think  1 
am  going?  /  do  not  feel  worse  than  usual.'  The  Sister  told  her 
she  was  getting  weaker,  but  all  I  could  do  was  to  press  her  hand. 
She  was  calm,  and  though  she  breathed  with  difficulty,  still  she 
could  very  well  say  all  she  wished.  At  one  moment  she  thought 
something  they  were  giving  her  to  moisten  her  mouth  was  in- 
tended to  revive  her  strength  and  so  prolong  her  life,  and  this 
seemed  to  distress  her.  They  told  her  it  was  not  so,  and  Hor- 
tense bade  her  have  no  such  fears ;  that  she  was  going  to  die, 
and  in  a  few  moments  would  see  God.  Alhertine,  Adrian, 
Charles,  and  Fernand,  had  all  been  quickly  summoned    and 
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now  arrived.  The  praj-ers  for  the  agonizing  were  said.  Alex- 
andrine made  the  responses  in  a  firm  and  distinct  vuice,  and 
repeated  all  the  short  prayers  and  ejaculations  suggested  to  her. 
For  one  short  moment  she  underwent  some  kind  of  sharp  agony, 
and  her  mind  seemed  to  wander.  She  thought  she  had  not  re- 
ceived the  Sacrament;  and  asked  why  there  were  no  prayers 
said.  She  seemed  frightened  because  she  did  not  see  a  priest 
by  her  side.  This  was  painful,  but  it  lasted  only  a  moment,  and 
was  like  a  last  trial.  Sceur  Marie  told  her  that  she  must  not 
fear,  that  God  was  with  her,  and  that  she  must  put  her  whole 
trust  in  Jesus  Christ.  She  then  grew  perfectly  calm,  and  said : 
'You  have  done  nie  great  good  /  There  is  peace  again  P  Father  dc 
Montezon,*  with  two  other  priests,  then  came  in.  Father  de 
Montezon  gave  her  the  last  blessing  and  the  plenary  indulgence, 
and  continued  to  pray  beside  her.  She  joined  in  the  prayers, 
and  every  time  the  names  of  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph  were  pro- 
nounced, she  repeated  them  after  him.  Even  after  she  seemed 
to  be  for  some  time  unconscious  she  put  up  her  lips  to  kiss  the 
Crucifix.  At  half  past  eight  o'clock  she  breathed  her  last.  Dear 
angel,  she  is  gone  to  be  for  ever  with  her  Albert,  and  with  alt  our 
dear  ones  in  Heaven,  and  we  can  weep  for  nofhing  but  our  own 
loss  1  .  .  .  . 

"  My  dearest  daughter,  I  scarcely  know  where  I  am,  or  whether 
I  am  alive  or  in  a  dream.  What  life  will  now  be  to  me  I  cannot 
think,  but  I  will  not  trouble  myself  about  that,  or  even  think  of 
it.  Comfort  yourself,  my  blessed  child,  with  the  thought  that 
she  is  near  you.  She  said,  '  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be  near  her  ; 
that  I  shall  see  you  all.'  She  longed  to  depart,  and  the  day 
before  yesterday  was  grieved  at  thinking  that  she  would  not  t/ial 
nighi  see  God  !  Everything  in  her  life  was  specially  ordained, 
and  this  is  another  of  those  moments  in  which  we  can  only  hum- 
ble ourselves  in  marvelling  worship  of  God's  decrees.  That  dear 
child  will  pray  so  much  for  you.  She  said  so  several  times,  and 
the  enclosed  letter  which  she  wrote  you  a  few  hours  before  her 
death,  will  be  your  best  comfort.  You  know  that  she  wrote  to 
her  mother  too,  on  her  deathbed.  May  God  support  her  and 
you  too,  my  child  !     Let  us  try  to  live  in  Heaven  with  them." 

This  is  Alexandrine's  last  letter  : — 

int  at  that  time,  and  m  an  almcsl  hopeless  slale  of  health. 
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"  My  most  dear  Sister  and  Friend — God,  Who  orders  every- 
thing for  the  best,  has  surely  wisclj' ordained  it  that  you  should  not 
be  here.  I  wished  for  you  most  earnestly,  but  what  does  it  mat- 
W  e  not  really  divided,  and  I  shall  soon  be  where  the 
d  rf  1  hmunion  we  all  have  in  God  is  understood.  I  hope 
I  h  II  b  ble  to  look  down  upon  you  ;  but  pray  for  me  a  great 
d  Wl  n  I  am  in  Purgatory.  It  requires  such  purity  to  enter 
H  b     still  through  God's  grace  I  meekly  trust  in  His  es- 

1  g  m  cy.  I  shall  love  you  more  than  ever  where  all  is 
love.  Those  other  precious  ones  and  I  shall  speak  together. 
But  Oh  !  why  do  I  not  speak  of  what  it  will  be  to  see  God,  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  all  Angels  and  Saints,  and  to  be  freed 
from  the  many  dreadful  sorrows  of  this  life  of  sin !  Give  my  love 
to  Augustus,  whom  1  never  separate  in  my  heart  from  you." 

When  she  had  finished  these  lines,  she  wished  to  write  to  her 
mother,  and  devoted  to  her  the  last  effort  of  strength  : — 

"Mv  POOR  DEAREST  Mamma — I  am  not  better,  but  I  hope 
nothing  wiU  shake  your  trust  in  God,  which  I  know  is  so  strong, 
and  which  will  lead  you  to  truth  and  love.  We  shall  meet  again 
— we  shall  never  be  divided ;  but  that  it  may  be  so,  you  must 
offer  your  dear  will  most  truly  to  God,  and  follow  the  one  only 
light  which  will  help  you  to  find  that  blessed  way,  whose  happi- 
ness I  feel  now  more  deeply  than  ever.  I  entreat  of  you,  as  I 
have  so  often  done  before  to  ask  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Mother 
of  Mercies,  every  day  to  sho  jo  tl  e  way.  You  know  how  I 
love,  how  I  reverence  jo  and  how  luch  more  now  I  should 
suffer  at  the  thought  of  jo  s  fte  g  if  I  did  not  leave  you  in 
the  Arms  of  God,  to  Who  n  ve  can  trust  all  things.  Farewell ! 
We  shall  meet  again,  as  I  know  an  1  then  it  will  be  where  there 
is  no  more  sorrow,  and  whe  e  le  si  all  possess  that  infinite  hap- 
piness of  ne^er  oftending  God.  I  always  include  the  good 
Prince  in  all  my  loving  feelings  for  you." 

She  had  dictated  these  two  letters  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  one 
to  her  mother  she  traced  witli  her  dying  hand  these  words  in 
German : — 

"  Lube  susse  Mama .'"  [Dear,  sweet  Mamma]. 

Such  was  the  last  act  of  her  life,  and  such  her  last  thought  on 
earth. 
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Alexandrine's  story  is  ended,  and  tliere  is  little  more  to  add; 
now  that  the  last  of  the  three  beloved  sisters  who  form  the  sub- 
jects of  this  story  has  breathed  her  last,  it  may  be  thought  time  to 
take  leave  of  the  readers  who  have  followed  me  from  one  dying 
scene  to  another.  But  at  the  close  of  a  glorious  day  it  is  still 
meet  to  gaze  on  its  reflected  light ;  and  when  music  dies  on  the 
ear,  we  sometimes  strive  to  catch  the  last  lingering  sounds  as 
they  float  away  into  space ;  and  therefore  blessed  and  peaceful 
deaths  leave  behind  them  also  their  bright  light  and  tuneful 
echoes  wl  ch  we  are  loath  to  lose.  Perhaps,  then,  my  readers 
m  )  be  will  g  to  gaze  with  me  yet  awhile  on  the  image 
of  tl  e  dep  rted  Alexandrine,  to  lend  ear  to  the  last  accents  of 
I  er  o  ce  an  1  to  accompany  her  mortal  remains  to  that  tomb 
he  e  long  3^,0  1  e   place  had  been  prepared  by  Albert's  side. 

MADAME   DE   LA   FERRONNAYS  TO    PAUUME. 

"  Furis,  Ff  bmary  lolli. 
"  Tke  AnclvErsaiy  of  Olga's  Doatli. 

"  My  poor  Child — You  are  hearing  Mass  to-day  for  our  dear 
Olga,  and  it  is  to-morrow  that  you  will  hear  of  our  new  sorrow, 
which  is  such  an  intense  one  to  me,  but  which  I  feel  more  deep- 
ly still  on  your  account.  Beloved  child  !  you  are  always  present 
to  my  tlioughts ;  but  what  can  your  poor  old  mother  do  to  heal  so 
cruel  a  wound  ?  God  alone  can  do  this,  and  that  dear  friend,  in 
the  midst  of  her  present  happiness,  will  not  forget  the  sister  who 
mourns  her  loss  with  a  breaking  heart ;  she  will  obtain  for  her 
the  consolation  she  so  much  needs.  You  must  not  distress  your- 
self about  the  wish  she  had  expressed  to  live  at  the  beginning  of 
her  illness,  and  which  had  surprised  you  in  Alexandrine  ;  it  only 
lasted  a  short  time.  During  the  last  ten  days,  she  more  than 
wished,  she  passionately  desired  to  die.*  Every  delay  was  irk- 
some to  her.  She  was  continually  asking  Aow  long  slie  would  last, 
and  when  she  was  told,  'perhaps  a  few  days,'  she  used  to  say, 
with  regret,  '  Then  I  sjiall  not  see  God  to-day!'  Once  she  said, 
'  Let  Pauline  know  how  very  sweet  it  is  to  die'  And  another  time, 
turning  to  me :  '  And  you,  dear  mother,  do  you  not  also  long  to  see 
God?  Yet,  coward  that  I  am,  I  felt  afraid  that  she  would  carry 
me  ofifwith  her  into  the  next  world,  just  as  she  had  tried  to  take 


which  loiijied  tJiat  she  was  DOt  BO  dan^^ously  ill 
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me  willi  her  irto  the  noviciate  of  the  Daughters  of  Sion,  and  to 
share  her  retreats,  and  then  to  live  in  this  house.  I  told  her  I 
had  not  coui:ao:e  to  call  upon  death  in  that  way,  and  that  it  was 
enough  for  me  to  leave  myself  in  God's  Hands,  Who  would  do 
with  me  as  He  would. 

"Now  I  am  going  to  pray  beside  her  if  I  can.  To-morrow 
there  will  be  a  service  at  I'Abbaye  au  Bois,  and  then  your  bro- 
thers and  Adrian  will  take  her  to  Boury,  with  my  new  sorrow  in 
that  sorrowful  place.  Alexandrine  has  left  everything  she  had 
power  to  leave  to  two  charitable  institutions,  God  bless  you,  my 
poor  child !" 

THE   SAME  10  THE  SAME. 

"  Paris,  Febnifuy  ijlh,  1S4S. 

"Alexandrine  had  asked,  as  you  know,  to  be  buried  lila  the  poor. 
To  carry  out  her  wishes,  we  had  no  hangings  placed  in  the 
Church,  and  everything  was  done  as  simply  as  possible.  But  it 
was  nevertheless  crowded  with  people,  for  the  interest  felt  about 
her,  and  the  sorrow  for  her  loss,  are  universal.  After  the  service 
the  coiEn  was  placed  in  the  carriage  which  was  to  take  it  to 
Boury.  Your  brothers  and  Adrian  had  the  consolation  of  ac- 
companying it.  I  stayed  behind  in  the  Church,  and  only  went 
away  when  everybody. else  had  Jeft  it.  When  they  arrived  at 
Boury,  where  the  news  of  her  death  had  only  been  announced  on 
the  Sunday  before,  there  was  a  general  outpouring  of  grief  and 
dismay  among  tlie  poor,  at  the  idea  of  their  dearly-loved  saint 
coming  back  to  them  in  diis  way.  The  whole  neighborhood  as- 
sembled to  meet  the  corpse,  and  filled  the  Church  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  coffin  rested  that  night  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
chateau,  and  the  funeral  took  place  the  next  morning,  amidst  the 
most  touching  manifestations  of  grief  and  reverence.  The  Con- 
fraternity would  not  allow  any  one  but  tlieir  own  members  to 
carry  her  to  the  grave,  and  they  laid  her  tiiemselves  by  the  side  of 
her  husband.  And  so  they  are  once  more  together,  and  that 
empty  place  is  filled  up  now,  I  scarcely  know  if  I  am  awake  or 
dreaming.  There  is  a  total  loss  of  everything  which  had  again 
begun  to  make  up  a  new  life  for  me.  This  is,  at  any  rate,  what 
I  feel  at  this  moment.  It  will  not  be  till  I  see  you  again,  till  I 
hold  you  in  my  arms,  my  dearest  child — you,  my  only  life  in  this 
world — that  I  shall  begin  to  feel  a  little  alive  again  ;  but  the 
thought  of  your  affliction  breaks  my  heart." 
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I  then  received  the  following  letter  from  the  friend  most  close- 
ly connected  with  the  troubled  days  of  Alexandrine's  brief  hap- 
piness, as  well  as  with  the  serene  and  holy  end  of  her  life.*  It 
describes  her  as  she  appeared  to  him  on  her  death-bed,  and  this 
will  be  the  finishing  touch  to  the  picture  which  these  pages  have 
sought  to  produce. 

"  I  am  slowly  recovering  from  an  illness  which  was  very  near 
being  a  brain  fever,  and  which  kept  me  from  witnessing  the 
last  moments  of  one  whom  we  shall  never  again  see  on  earth. 
But  before  ray  sickness  began,  I  did  see  her  on  what  was  to  be 
her  death-bed,  and  I  shall  never,  please  God,  forget  the  beautiful 
serenity  of  her  countenance,  the  evident  tokens  of  God's  bene- 
diction resting  upon  her.  On  Sunday  again — I  never  saw  her 
afterwards— we  spoke  of  you.  In  all  she  said  there  was  as  much, 
or  even  more  than  usual  of  the  poetic  beauty  which  lent  so  great 
a  charm  to  all  her  express  ons  of  p  ety  or  affection  ;  all  her  own 
graceful  and  appropriate  leas  wl  ch  never  failed  to  exhibit  re- 
ligion under  the  sweetest  a  d  ost  attractive  form.  And  then 
that  ardent  love  of  the  CI  u  cl  ■io  rare  in  our  days  even  amongst 
the  most  pious ;  so  calc  lated  to  ki  die  love  in  us,  and  serve  as 
our  example.  Ah !  may  e  pro  e  ourselves,  worthy  of  that 
great  example  God  has  given  us  in  so  gentle  and  winning  a  form  I 
And  now  you  are  the  only  surviver  of  that  group  of  devoted 
friends  whom  everybody  admired  and  envied,  and  whom  I  looked 
upon  as  the  perfect  ideal  of  Christian  friendship,  and  happiness 
on  earth.  Nobody  was  more  completely  identified  than  myself 
with  the  ideas  and  feelings  personified,  as  it  were,  by  you  and 
your  two  sisters,  and  the  blow  which  has  fallen  upon  you  strikes 
me  to  the  depths  of  my  heart.  Alexandrine  was  the  last  link 
which  connected  me  with  the  recollections  of  my  youthful  and 
troubled  life  in  Italy,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  my  poHtical 
career.  How  can  I  ever  forget  what  she  and  Albert  were  to  me 
at  Pisa?  Let  us  always  keep  up  our  friendship,  for  we  have 
passed  the  age  when  it  is  possible  to  replace  by  new  affections 
those  which  death  or  other  causes  destroy.    Alexandrine  is  hap- 

^  '  On  tlia  5th  of  rebruary,  M,  de  Montaleniliat  had  written  in  his  diary,  the  fonowing 

"  ^e  has  died  happy.  Ithasheen  ablessedend.  She  kept  conEtantly  repeating:  'I  f»] 
perfectly  iBtiafied.  I  want  nothing.  la  it  poaaible  that  this  can  be  death!  that  it  ahonld  he  so 
'-J--     'Vhere  are  those  agonies  of  death  I  had  dreaded  so  much  i    Mind  you  (el'  '^■■'- 
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py — for  ever  happy  now.     I  think  we  may  rest  on  that  belief, 
with  a  firm  and  consoling  trust.     Your  old  and  faithful  friend, 

"  MOMTAL," 

Tht  jeii  1848,  marked  at  its  outset  by  Alexandrine's  death, 
witnesst.d  also  my  mother's  departure  from  this  world.  13ut 
before  entering  ori  the  subject  occupying  the  few  remaining 
pages  of  this  book,  I  lift  up  my  heart  for  one  moment  to  God, 
ind  th^nk  Him  for  all  the  joys  I  have  known,  the  tears  I  have 
shed,  -ind  e\en  for  the  apparently  hard  dispensation  which  or- 
darned  th^t  my  mother  should  so  soon  follow  that  long  train  of 
dear  departed  souls  to  the  grave — she  to  whom  I  have  no  fear  in 
ascribing  all  the  blessings  and  consolation  which  attended  the 
mmy  trials  of  this  record. 

We  cannot  of  course  penetrate  the  secrets  known  only  to  God, 
but  if  we  could  discern  what  prayers  had  obtained  such  special 
mercies,  there  would  not  be  one  amongst  us  who  would  hesitate 
to  attribute  them  to  the  petitions  which  rose  day  by  day  from 
the  tender,  and  pure,  and  fervent,  and  humble  heart  of  our 
mother.  Even  while  I  write  these  words  I  seem  to  hear  the 
voices  of  the  beloved  dead  confirming  my  belief  that  her  first 
joy  on  entering  Heaven  was  to  hear  them  bless  her  for  their 

The  last  letter  I  received  from  my  mother  was  dated  on  the 
i5tli  of  February.  The  events  which  followed  so  close  upon 
that  day  increased  her  desire  to  seek  shelter  with  us  in  Ger- 
many. Baden  was  not  yet  invaded  by  the  revolutionary  torrent, 
and  when  she  arrived  there  with  my  young  sister  in  the  begin- 

ng  of  March  t  was  w  tl  tl  e  full  itention  of  settling  there 
a  1  ever  le  ng  me  aga  n  Th  s  hope  was  realized,  but  it  was 
a  slortlvel  1  app  ness  I  am  however,  deeply  grateful  that 
tl  ose  days  \  th  I  er  vere  gra  ted  to  me,  and  that  in  the  great 
affl  ct  on  h  cl  ens  ed  I  enjoy  e  1  co  solations  so  oiten  denied 
ne  n  other  so  ro  vs  and  so  ab  nda  tly  vouchsafed  on  this  occa- 

On  AH  Souls'  day — the  2nd  of  November,  I  suddenly  awoke 
in  the  midst  of  a  sad  dream.  I  got  up  and  hastened  to  the 
Church,  where  Mass  was  said  at  seven.  It  was  hung  with  black 
on  account  of  the  day.  I  had  dreamt  that  I  saw  my  mother  dy- 
ing, and  the  sight  of  the  black  hangings  gave  me  pain.     I  men- 
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tioned  it  to  her  whon  I  came  home,  with  1  little  emjtion  ird 
much  loy  thit  it  had  bi^n  onl\  i  dream  A  wcel.  Jifteraiids 
mj  mother  wis  aihng,  bi  t  so  shghtlj  that  it  seemed  absurd  to 
be  anxious  Still  I  could  not  help  leehnsc  a  httle  uiieisiness, 
though  ever)  body  told  me  there  was  no  cause  for  it  She 
scarcely  suffered  at  all,  and  went  on  m  tins  w^y  for  four  days 
But  on  the  14th  of  November,  the  doctor  suddenly  told  us  that 
she  wab  in  danger,  and  in  hour  aftciwards,  that  the  case  was 
hopeless '  For  her,  this  seemed  indeed  1  sudden  and  unex 
pected  summons  ;  for  us,  a  terrible  shock. 

Sentence  was  pronounced  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
What  followed,  is  described  in  some  hardly  legible  pages,  writ- 
ten in  the  midst  of  ray  anguish,  through  a  nervous  apprehension 
that  grief  might  affect  my  memory,  and  blot  out  of  my  mind  the 
blessed  words  I  had  heard  from  her  lips.  As  she  was  coming 
out  of  the  bath,  leaning  upon  me,  and  I  was  thinking  how  I  could 
break  to  her  what  the  doctor  had  told  us,  she  said  :  "  But  I  can- 
not see  anything,  I  think  I  am  going  to  die.  I  believe  tliis  is 
death.  My  God,  I  give  Thee  my  heart,  my  soul,  my  will,  and 
my  life !"  Oh  what  joy  those  words  gave  me  at  that  terrible 
moment !  I  knelt  down  and  begged  her  to  make  her  little  usual 
sign  of  the  Cross  on  my  forehead.*  She  did  so,  both  for  me  and 
for  Albertine,  and  then  for  Augustus,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
head.  I  asked  her  to  forgive  me  everything  I  had  ever  done  to 
vex  her.  She  answered  with  a  smile  :  "  Oh !  yes,  certainly,"  and 
added  in  a  moment,  "  I  assure  you  that  I  think  of  death  with 
great  joy ;  but,  my  children,  why  have  you  not  sent  for  a  priest  ?" 
We  had  sent  for  her  confessor,  who  was  a  verj'  infinn  old  man, 
and  the  answer  had  been,  that  he  would  call  the  next  day. 
"To-morrow?"  my  mother  said;  "perhaps  to-morrow  will  be 
too  late."  We  then  offered  to  send  for  the  Cur^  of  the  parish, 
though  he  did  not  speak  French,  and  asked  her  if  she  wished  to 
receive  Extreme  Unction  immediately.  "Yes — yes,  certainly," 
she  answered,  and  a  moment  afterwards  said:  "Your  dream  is 
coming  to  pass."  While  we  were  waiting  for  the  priest,  she  ex- 
plained to  me  some  little  matters  with  regard  to  her  last  wishes, 
and  then  spoke  of  the  Cur^,  who  knew  no  language  but  German, 
which  she  could  hardly  speak  at  all,     "But  to  be  sure,"  she 
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said,  "  I  vvenl  to  confession  a  few  days  ago,*  and  since  tlien  tlie 
only  tiling  I  have  on  my  conscience  is  what  I  said  to  you  tlie 
otiier  day  about  Fatlier  de  Ravignaii;''  What  she  alluded  to 
was  this .-  1  had  been  entreating  her  to  take  more  care  of  her 
health,  and  not  to  go  out  fasting  before  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  added 
that  if  Father  de  Ravignan  had  been  there,  he  would  have  said 
the  same  thing.  She  had  answered ;  "  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that ; 
those  good  fathers  are  sometimes  harder  upon  us  than  upon 
nuns  !"  Ah !  such  were  the  words  for  which  my  sweet,  saintly  mo- 
ther blamed  herself;  such  the  only  self-reproach  which  troubled 
her  conscience  when  about  to  appear  before  God  1 

At  nine  o'clock  the  Cur^  came,  and  we  left  her  alone  with  him 
for  a  little  while,  and  then  returned  to  be  present  whilst  she  re- 
ceived Extreme  Unction,  which  she  did  with  a  calmness  which 
no  words  can  describe.  Afterwards  she  seemed  better,  and  in- 
clined to  sleep.  Nothing  indicated  die  immediate  danger  which 
the  physician  had  spoken  of.  I  left  the  room  for  a  moment,  but 
Albertine  hastily  called  me  back.  My  mother  had  tried  to  get 
up,  and  fainted.  She  looked  dying  then,  but  after  a  while  she 
rallied  again,  and  we  lifted  her  into  her  bed.  She  fell  asleep, 
and  for  some  hours  we  could  not  help  indulging  hopes.  To- 
wards three  o'clock  she  once  more  tried  to  stand,  and  this 
brought  on  a  sort  of  convulsion,  which  frightened  us.  Augustus 
was  at  her  feet ;  I  supported  her  in  my  arras.  With  Albertine's 
assistance  we  again  placed  her  in  bed.  As  she  was  sitting  upon 
it  before  lying  down,  I  noticed  in  her  face  the  great  and  solemn 
change — that  change  preceding  death,  which  in  her  case  was  very 
beautiful.  Her  large,  soft  eyes  seemed  to  be  looking  beyond  this 
world,  and  as  soon  as  her  head  rested  upon  the  pillows,  she  said 
to  me  in  a  calm,  distinct  voice  :  "  Give  me  your  father's  Cruci- 
fix "  It  was  the  one  he  had  held  in  his  hands  when  he  was 
d;  ing  She  took  it  into  her  hands,  and  it  was  then  only  thit 
she  loosed  her  hold  of  the  Iitde  case  which  contuned  my 
father's  picture,  which  she  had  never  been  without  At  night 
it  was  always  put  nndei  her  pillow,  and  up  to  the  moment  I 
speak  of,  she  had  constantly  held  it  in  her  hand  But  now  she 
took  the  Crucifl\,  kissed  it  tenderly,  and  said,  as  she  hid  done 
before    "My  God,  I  give  thee  my  heart,  my  son/,  my  wtU,  and  my 
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life ;"  and  then  repeated  Olga's  dying  words:  "I believe,  Hove,  T 
hope,  I  repent."  She  had  said  to  me  three  years  before  :  "  Olga 
said  everything  in  those  four  words.  1  should  like  to  die  with 
those  words  on  my  lips."  And  this  she  did.  I  knelt  down  again 
by  her  side,  and  began  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin — my 
dear  mother  followed  and  repeated  every  word — then  she  made 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  again  on  our  foreheads,  and  said  r  "  I  bless 
you  all,  absent  and  present,  elder  ones  and  younger  ones."  Then 
taking  up  the  Crucifix,  she  looked  at  it  with  an  indescribable  ex- 
pression of  love,  and  exclaimed :  "Soon — Soon  !"  Then  in  the 
same  voice,  and  with  the  same  expression,  she  several  times 
repeated ;  "My  God,  I  commend  my  soul  into  Thy  hands.  I  give 
Thee  my  heart,  my  soul,  and  my  life.  I  believe,  I  hope,  I  love,  and 
I  repent" 

I  said  aloud  a  Pater,  an  Ave,  and  a  Memorare,  because  she  had 
asked  me  the  day  before  to  say  them  to  obtain  for  her  a  happy 
death.  She  repeated  these  prayers  after  me,  and  then  a  Credo 
by  herself.  I  heard  her  distinctly  saying;  "I believe  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  in  the  Communion  of  Saints."  These  two  ar- 
ticles of  the  Creed  have  always  remained  fixed  in  my  mind  with 
the  very  tone  of  her  voice.  Ah  !  my  God !  After  that  she  dozed 
a  little,  and  then  awoke  somewhat  troubled,  and  said:  "0/  my 
God  I  Of  my  God  /"  as  if  in  pain.  We  began  to  pray  again,  and 
she  became  quite  calm,  and  repeated  everything  after  us.  While 
we  were  saying  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  she  ceased  to 
speak,  but  at  each  answer  pressed  Augustus  by  the  hand,  till 
she  gently  fell  back  into  my  arms  and  breathed  her  last.  As 
long  as  she  could  see,  her  eyes  seemed  to  follow  me,  and  for 
more  than  two  days  her  face  retained  the  same  expression.  All 
the  sweet  beauty  of  her  soul  and  of  her  life  were  heightened  in 
death.  Dear,  beloved,  gentle,  and  holy  mother  of  mine !  pray 
for  your  children.  For  those  who  are  now  with  you.  For  those 
70U  have  left  behind. 

My  brothers  came  a  week  afterwards  to  remove  the  beloved 
.emains  to  Boury,  and  there  they  rest  between  the  tomb  of 
Albert  and  Alexandrine,  and  OJga's  early  grave. 
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L'ENVOl. 


This  record  is  ended.  There  is  nothing  to  add  to  the  joy,  the 
sorrow,  the  consolation,  and  the  example  of  those  whose  story  it 
contains.  Let  all  who  have  read  it  with  pious  interest,  now  of 
their  great  charity  beg  of  God  that  the  writer  may  have  grace  to 
be  faithful  to  the  example  vouchsafed  to  her;  and  if,  in  conclud- 
ing, she  may  add  one  other  petition,  it  shall  be  in  the  words 
of  the  opening  prayer;  "O  I  my  God,  grant  to  those  who  loved 
Thee  so  deeply  in  life,  after  death  to  kindle  Thy  love  in  the 
hearts  of  men." 
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P  P  E  N  D  I  X  . 


OnE,eveninK,inVenice,  (the  4th  of  April,  1836,)  Femandbrouehl  Ihe  first  portLan  of  Ihe  fbl- 

ms  scekiog  through  so  much  siifletuig  and  vnlit  such  atdot  lo  find  it;  way  to  faiih,  truth,  und 

They  vriJl  also  show  limu  Euginie'a  ardent  piety  must  iiavs  helped  Alesandi-iiie,  at  this  im- 
portant and  aad  moraetil  of  her  life,  to  rise  abote  this  world. 

EUGsmg's  Note  Books,  1835-1836. 
"  Is  this  wish  to  die  a  presuoiptuotis  feetiog,  my  God }  Am  I  then  so  certain  that  I  should 
gotoThesP.  All  nxen's  Ihoughta  are  knovm  to  Thee.  Il  is  Thou,  my  God,  who  haat  placed 
sat  io  tUlf  happy  position  in  which  I  have  no  opportunity  of  doing  harm.  I  do  not  make  a 
merit  of  It,  for  I  know  verywelE  that  if  the  least  lemptsdoDShoidd  present  itself,  T  should  im- 
mediately do  wrong,  for  1  am  wicked,  and  all  the  more  wicked  hecause  Thou  givest  me  mo- 
inc-jis  of  sudi  fervent  defotion.  Yes,  it  is  true,  1  wish  to  die  because  I  would  see  Thee,  my 
God,  but  it  is  Thou  who  givest  me  that  wiih.  I  know  tlus,  so  there  is  no  presumption  in  it. 
O I  save  me  fium  the  danger  of  thinking  myseU'good.  Keep  my  heart  for  Thyself,  and  when 
I  am  in  the  vrorld,  where  my  head  is  soeasily  turned,  strei^en  me  by  the  remembrance  of 
.  this  lime  of  sen^ble  devotion.  Strengthen  me,  because,  though  I  see  the  dangers  of  the 
world,  1  yet  am  amused.  I  lose  niy  head,  and  my  poor  heart  shuts  up,  because  I  have  not 
tune  to  listen  to  it  Keep  me,  therefore,  O  my  l3od,  for  I  am  Thy  ghild.  Surely  I  am  Thy 
child.    li^  1  am  likely  to  do  harm  in  the  world,  let  me  die  first.    To  die  is  a  reward,  for  to  die 

■'  Come,  O,  my  God  I  I  love  Thee  so  much )    The  very  thousht  of  Thee  and  of  Heaven 

"Death  has  always  been  the  fiivorite  idea  of  my  life :  it  has  always  smiled  upon  tue.  Thou 
wilt  not  permit  thai  at  the  last  moment  that  coatinual  idea  of  going  to  Thee  should  forsake 

'■  Well,  I  couW  not  find  In  my  heart  any  leeling  of  fear.  Again,  I  saw  myself  surrounded 
by  all  the  happiness  earth  can  give ;  abmit  to  stand  betore  the  Altar,  the  bride  of  one  I  loved 
and  who  loved  me,  and  dying  befiirc  I  approached  it.  And,  my  God,  Thou  knowesi  that  the 
vision  of  these  earthly  joys  vanished  before  the  better  one  of  going  to  Thee  1  1  have  imagined 
myself  dying  suddenly,  assasanated,  poisoned,  everythii^  most  miserable,  and  always  the 
Ihoi^ht  '  My  l3od  I  Take  me  I  My  God  I  let  me  go  to  Thee '  was  uppermost.  Nothiog  has 
ever  tjeen  able  10  make  death  frightful  to  me,  nothing  lias  made  the  word  '  death '  a  mournful 
one.  It  always  sounds  to  me  sweet  and  bright.  It  is  always  united  in  my  mind  with  those 
two  other  beaiitifid  words  '  love  and  hope.'  Couldst  Thou  deny  me  the  joy  of  dying  without 
tear  I  O,  no,  my  beloved  Heavenly  Father  I  Thou  will  never  deny  it  me,  ibr  I  am  Thy  child, 
and  I  love  Thee,  and  Thou  knowest  what  Tliou  bast  promised  to  thai  Word  I 

"There  is  in  ms  a  droU  mbdure  of  vanity  and  shyness.    I  often  wish,  out  of  vanily,  to  talk 

and  feelings;  and  then  all  at  once  1  feel  awkward,  confused,  and  as  if  1  should  never  find 
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lliiiik  of  speaking  to  me.    ThLa  happened  lo  me  Ihe  oHiet  djy  »illi  the  AbW  Martin.    I 

seriona  ihoughls,  and  fcaied  to  weary  me  hj  converaing  gravely,  and  I  took  it  into  my  head  to 
show  him  he  was  miataken.    But  as  I  was  about  to  open  my  lips,  I  felt  myself  blualmig  and 

quite  contented  that  eveiybody  should  tliiuk  me  EtUI  more  ignorant  than  I  am.    '  Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spuit  I '    This  is  better  than  knowledge,  and  certainly  better  than  vanity. 

"  Life  is  fttigidng,  hecanse  ic  is  made  up  of  fits  and  starts.  This  iawearisDme,  hut  consoling 
when  we  find  ourselves  in  a  bad  mood,  because  we  can  make  sure  it  will  not  last,  and  I  can 
quite  understand  that  God  ahoold  not  allow  those  happy  moments  of  fervent,  burning  devo- 

One  such  mstant  in  a  Uietune  would  call  for  eternal  gcatitude,  for  that  soit  of  happuiess  is  a 


and  liappy  lime  of  fetirar  I  have  had,  I  feel  getting  colder.    It  is  disagreeable,  and  I  pray  less 

not  quite  so  foolishly,  however,  I  hope,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  CJod  lias  establiehed  in  my 
heart  a  solid  love  of  goodness  and  of  Himself  which  I  do  not  lose  even  in  my  giddiest  mo- 
ments, and  ihis  prevents  the  illusions  of  amusement  from  taku^  en^rely  possession  of  me, 
and  helps  me  to  return  to  God.  I  keep  always  speaking  to  Almighty  God,  and  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  good  plan,  for  Ho  always  hears.  Thus  I  thanked  Him  lately  for  the  good  mood  I  was 
in,  because  it  was  all  full  of  Him.  Now,  that  is  changing,  I  say :  '  Well,  my  God,  let  it  be  as 
Thou  wilt,  but  do  not  qiuts  abandon  me.  It  bpiecisely  in  the  world  tliat  I  require  Thy  Pre- 
sence, because  of  its  dangers,  and  that  the  devil  is  there,  on  Ihe  watch  for  my  soul.  To  mil 
a  little  bit  in  the  world  is  not  bad  Eirme.  It  is  rather  good  than  otherwise,  for  it  teaches  me 
its  htde  wortli,  and  sends  me  back  to  Thee  with  an  increase  of  love.  But  then,  my  God,  ITion 
must  only  loose  Thy  hold  of  me  a  little,  just  only  enough  to  try  me.  Thou  must  never  quite 
let  me  go.    I  will  ding  to  Thee ;  my  God,  do  not  forsake  me.' 

"  Evei-ything  we  say  to  God  is  a  prayer,  and  when  the  mind  cannot  apply,  a  conversation 
with  OUT  Blessed  Lord  may  sonietiniBs  supply  the  place  of  our  ordinary  devotious.  We  must 
always  think  of  God,  if  ooly  to  think  that  we  do  not  tliink  of  Him  enough.  We  must  complain 
of  it  to  Him,  and  in  His  great  goodness  He  will  recall  our  wandering  thoughts.  For  my  part 
I  leave  eTerything  to  His  care,  and  wsh  nothing  but  as  He  wills,  for  I  know  that  the  only 
thing  I  cannot  desure  Can  never  be  His  will,  which  is,  that  I  should  cease  to  be  His  child. 

greater  graces  than  before,  and  the  Devil  is  outwitted.  And  now  I  must  go  to  bed.  May 
God  and  His  holy  Angels  watch  over  mo  1 

"  Well,  I  am  now  ikUen  into  that  terrible  fit  of  dryness,  which  I  was  so  afraid  of.  My  God, 
Thou  seest  the  state  I  am  in  I  How  badly  I  pray,  with  what  distracrioos  I  with  what  indiffe- 
rence 1  It  is  very  terrible,  and  of  all  the  trials  God  sends  the  hardest  to  endure.  It  matters 
little  what  we  suffer,  ifonlywe  can  speak  to  Him,  and  pray  and  feel  Him  near  to  us;  all  tlien 
tiecomes  easy.  I  do  not  ask,  my  God,  not  to  have  trials— on  the  contrary,  1  desue  them— I 
do  not  want  to  be  too  happy ;  I  am  fi^htened  when  1  tbiok  I  have  had  as  yet  nothing  but 
happiness  in  my  life  I    I  am  afraid  of  earthly  joys ;  I  always  tear  they  wDI  delay  those  of 

suaeiinge,  but  Thou  hast  ordained  everything,  my  God,  as  is  best  for  us.    So  there  is  nothing 

Utude  a  lamiliar  word  and  an  easy  feeling  to  me,  overwhelmed  as  I  am  with  blessings.    Thy 

power  to  pray.  I  aufier  this  evening ;  it  is  an  unmense  trial  not  to  be  able  to  express  my  love 
to  Thee,  my  God,  to  whom  alone  I  would  £iin  belong.    Have  mercy  on  me.    Everything 

me  new  life,  my  Goa  my  God  !  Oh  I  to  die  and  be  certain  that  one  wUl  never  more  commit 
sm,  never  more  cflend  God.    To  be  for  ever  delivered  fiom  that  teiiible  fear  I 
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"  To  think  thai  I  should  ofTeud  Thee,  my  God,  whom  I  love  50  devotedly  1  and  I  ( 
I'hsi  a  Ihousatnl  limes  over ;  by  slighl  offeuces,  perliaps,  bul  nol  slight  in  Thine  ey 
xmmitteil  by  those  to  wham  lliou  givest  immense  happmess  in  devotion  and  pr 
Jiose  to  whom  Thou  makest  goodtiess  easy  and  »a  hard  0 1  yes ;  a  slight  ciTence  h 
.um^and  my  daily.  hom-Ey  fear  is  to  commit  laidta.  Send  me  Botrows,  sickness*  ti 
lot  the  blindness  which  takes  evil  for  good,  not  that  self-deceit  wherewith  we  make 
lelves  a  &Ue  conscience.  That  is  what  I  most  fear.  My  God,  Tbou  hast  said  w 
lerve  two  masters.  My  heart  is  too  entirely  devoted  to  Thee  to  he  still  with  the  wi 
JiereforelsmDolatpeaceevenmthemldst  ofhap^aess.  It  is  only  at  Thy  Feet  I 
3e  happy,  only  In  the  utterance  of  Thy  adorable  Name :  and,  in  &ct,  tiiat  is  my  only 
My  heai-t  heats  with  Ihatjoy  when  I  enter  a  Chiirch.  I  repeat  Tliy  Divine  Name  a  t 
:ime6,  and  then  the  name  of  Mary,  because  Thy  lips  were  wont  to  utter  It.  Let  me  d 
Jian  oSend  Thee.    I  love  Thee,  and  Thee  oidy,  my  God." 
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k  we  are  reading  a  passage  meets 
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ortheday- 

y  poor  heart,  andlet  it  be 

Forev 

r  closed  to  all  but  Thee. 

That  pledge  of  love  for  aver  there.' 

will  meditate  tipon 

Thee  without  ceasing,    I  will  m 

eliold  Thee,    I  will  always  think  of  death,  tltat  so 

strange  the  world 

15 1    Notliing  seems  to  worldly 

beengr 

issed  with  the  love 

of  a  creature,  and  they  cannot 

f  a  sou!.     Would  that  my  heart 

onldeee 

hen  how  true  this 

5.    It  is  sweet,  no  doubt,  to  lov 

y love  on 

,whDm 

.'     What  shall  I  do,  then? 

I  am  Thine,  and  Thou  art  mine. 

etoThyselt 

Out  of  th 

e  depths  have  T  crie 

unto  Thee,  0  Lord :  Lord,  hear 

J.  IfThou,01Lot(      -      -     - 

4.  For  with  Thee  tl 
or  Thee,  O  Lord, 

soul  hath  w^ted  on  the  Lord,  my  soul  hath  hoped  in  the  Lord. 

with  the  Lord  there  is  mercy ;  and  with  Him  is  plentiful  redemption, 
;  He  shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  iniquities.' 

:h  Word  is  one  of  joy,  hope,  an 


■ch,  1S36,— My  God,  everything  is  po 
indest  in  tliis  world,  hut  vouchsafe  tc 
Accept  an  exchange  of  trials.     Let  ^ 


are  tlie  only  way  to  Thee.  My  God,  everything  is  posrible  with  Thee.  Remember  the  Cen 
tuiion.  Remember  Jairus's  daughter.  Remember  all  them  who  said  to  Thee  with  Eiilh. 
'Heal  this  child,' or  'Heal  this  man.'     See,  my  God,  with  what  &ith  I  cry,  'Ol  Lord,  hea 
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S34  AppmiUx. 

God,  for  I  am  full  of  vanity.  I  will  bleas  every  pain,  aod  ihen  vrheu  I  shall  have  heeti  ill  a 
long  lime.  Thou  milt  let  rae  die.  O  I  evetytbiiig,  everything  to  obtain  that  1  To  obtain  to  go 
to  Thee,  my  God,  my  only  Love  1  There  is  no  word  impoaaible  with  Thee,  Hear  my  prayer. 
Tlie  vFOrld  villi  be  BuipriEed,  and  it  vriU  say  it  is  inexplicable  I  Albert  eo  wea^!,  and  so  eickly, 
recovers ;  and  Eug6nie  90  alrong,  and  so  healthy,  dies  I  And  I  ahall  say  to  myself;  Cannot 
God  do  what  H:  pleases  I    God  hai  so  wQled  it— this  eipl^s  it  all. 

"  Is  it  a  Ibrebodir^  that  Thou  wilt  grant  my  request  which  makes  me  anahle  to  lii  my 
thon^ts  on  any  future  prospect  as  regards  myself?  When  marrifige  is  spoken  of,  an  interior 
yoke  seems  to  whisper  to  me :  *  Da  not  ttvMible  yonraelf  ahont  it.  It  is  of  no  use,'  Js  this  the 
voice  of  my  Guat^an  Angel  ?  Dear  Angel,  cany  np^my  prayer  to  God;  tell  Him  that  to.sea 
Him  is  my  true  life ;  beg  Him  to  let  me  die  that  I  may  live.  On  one  aide,  O  I  my  God,  I  pic- 
ture to  myself  a  happy  lile,  blest  by  the  afiedion  of  dearly  beloved  friends  and  relatives — in 
short,  the  highest  possible  earthly  Uis3 ;  on  the  other,  I  see  a  long  painM  sickness,  and  at  the 
end  of  it.  Thee,  my  God,  the  joy  of  going  to  Thee  I  and  I  choose  the  better  part.  Wilt  Thou 
not  say  of  me  as  Thou  didst  of  Mary : '  It  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her.' " 

e  than  ever  I  come  to  Thee.  It  is  no 
e  Tliee  i  Accept  my  love  md  the  desire  I  have  to  be- 
long to  Thee  in  this  world,  or  if  I  must  tread  a  more  diflicull  path,  if  I  may  not  be  eieluavely 
consecrated  to  Thy  service,  then  guard  and  protect  the  weakest  of  all  Thy  weak  creatures  I 
My  God,  I  have  a  longing  Ibr  Thy  Churches,  and  to  bear  Thy  Name  spoken  of.  Ilong  for 
Thylove.  Give  me  an  unmense  charity;  take  and  puri^  my  heart,  and  make  it  love  Thee, 
and  keep  it  sear  to  Thyself    Hovi  can  I  seclude  myself?     Let  my  lips  speak,  let  my  Iiuids 

gentle  and  patient,  as  well  as  that  heart  which  I  beseech  Thee  to  sanctify.  Preserve  it  from 
vanity  and  pride ;  make  it  humble,  and  teach  it  to  love  Thee.  O,  my  God,  only  grant  me 
thisl'" 
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iquent  pages  were  copied,  at  a  later  period,  firom  various  note  books,  iu  whicli  she  continued 
>  write  her  thoughts  during  that  year  1835.) 

"My  God,  Thou  dost  justly  call  Thyself '  the  life,' and  say  that  Thou  givest  life  to  those 
iLoaskfbrit.   Yesterday,  my  love  was  cold.    I  prayed  without  feeling ;  and  a  lifeless  piayer 

worse  than  death,  so  1  sought  Thee,  that  if  might  live  again.  Tliis  morning,  whilst  the 
riejt  SOS  giving  me  absolution,  it  was  as  if  fire  had  descended  into  my  cold  heart.  Tears 
ime  into  my  eyes,  and  I  was  happy.  What  must  be  the  love  of  Angels,  the  love  of  Saints, 
le  love  of  Heaven,  shice  the  love  I  feel,  which  can  be  only  the  mere  shadow  of  a  shade  of 
Uy  Divine  love  lills  vti  soul,  and  bums  in  my  heart  dunng  those  short  moments  when  Thou 
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get  my  God,  and  offend  HEm.    O  I  my  Guardian  Angel  I  my  beloved  Angel  I  wlio  att  beade 

Him  to  accept  them,  and  to  send  me  in  retutn  help  aiid  strength,  and  consolation,  ulien  leliall 
becoLd,  diatmcted,  andindauger  of  forgetting  Him." 

"VeniM,  April  loth,  1B36. 

of  regret  at  leaving  this  place  aa  if  I  vj&r  parting  with  some  one  I  loved.  This  ia  always  thf 
case  with  ine  when  I  have  enjoyed  anywhere  great  religions  consolations.  It  seems  to  me  ae 
if  by  dialing  my  abode  my  feelings  might  also  ehange.  Alas,  this  is  ao  often  tlie  case  witli 
me  that  1  have  reason  to  apprehend  it  I  am  ao  easily  distracted.  Here  it  seemed  to  me  sc 
easy  to  love  God.  Each  Church,  as  I  look  al  it  evenfrom  a  distance,  reminds  me  of  happy  mi> 
meuts ;  there  is  nothing  gloomy  to  those  who  love  God.    The  heart  is  too  fill]  of  hope  and  trusi 

a  painfiil  impression  of  Venice.  1  never  anywLiere  prayed  so  ardently  for  him  as  here.  Ii 
seemed  to  me  as  if  God  always  heard  those  prayers,  and  now  I  am  gdng.  Thanks  be  to  Thee, 
my  God,  for  all  the  fervent  love,  the  thoughts  of  Heaven,  the  distaste  of  this  world  I  have  been 
blest  with  here ;  do  not  abandon  me,  I  know  too  well  my  own  vrealtness.  The  least  thlngwiU 
draw  me  aside  from  that  blessed  path  which  I  have  been  lately  treadii^;  perhaps  Thou  vol! 
permit  this  to  happen  as  a  punishment  ibr  my  proud  thoughts.  Every  trial  Tliou  sendeat  me 
1  will  bear,  not  ia  my  own  strength,  but  in  that  which  Thou  wilt  give  me.  Let  me  always  lovs 
Thee,  and  let  ray  Iieart  never  attach  itself  to  tlie  world.    I  wiH  hose  neMng  to  saji  ts  it." 
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ly  heart  the  will  to  tbrsake  everything  for  thy  sake,  Everywhere  I  may  1 
.  not  to  be  with  the  freedom,  the  tranquillity,  and  the  attachment  of  a  Ul 
e  alone.  Thy  holy  wiU  be  done.  But,  m  that  case,  my  God,  inciease  io 
'cr  and  of  perseverance,  for  the  road  will  be  more  dithcnlt. 
Shakespeare  says  that  it  is  happiness  not  to  be  bom.  O  no,  that  is  not 
lora  in  order  to  know  and  to  love  God.    But  the  real  happiness  is  to  die.' 


"  Avignon,  April  24tli,  183&. 
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■  eyes  10  the  skies,  more  bcsiitifiil  Ihan  ev 

frything 

eUe,  and  I  foi^ef  (o  admire  tha  earth.    I 

idi  Ihe  sigbt  of  Ihe  sky  would  not  soothe 

!  only  aorron-  which  I  could  not  get  over 

uld  be  to  have  ilbpleased  Thee,  my  God, 

andevi 

n  th«i  I  should  look  up  ,0  Heaven,  for 
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beTlioii 
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"Aix,  April  a6th,  1836. 

"  Heam. !  shall  I  ever  he  in  Heavan  ?   My  God,  forgive  tlie  loving  impatience  which  makes 

when  not  filled  with  the  thought  of  Thee,  seems  to  me  such  a  folly.  Thou  readesl  my  heart 
I  r  it  is  wrong  to  wish  to  go  to  Thee,  lake  ftom  me  Ihat  wish^-lake  icaway,  O  I  my  God  I  all  I 
ask  is  suhmis^on  and  humility." 

"April  ay,  TB36. 
"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  live  to  he  a  hundred  years  old.    God  will  punish  my  preswmptnous 
wish  to  die  hy  an  inlerminahle  lifi-ninety  years  of  waiting,  ninety  years  of  liability  to  ein. 

shall  I  be  fit  to  die  at  the  end  of  it  ?    I  stiall  riever,  I  know,  deserve  to  go  to  Thee,  but  at  least 


"O,  how  beautiful  Ihisnight  has  been  I  1  watched  (by Albert),  I  prayed,  and  fervently,  too, 
till  morning.  My  God,  I  thank  Thee,  my  God,  I  bless  Thee,  for  Thy  great  mercy  10  me. 
After  a  day  of  sad  despondency  Thou  hast  renevred  my  courage,  Thou  hast  made  me  feel  that 
Thou  wilt  never  fOTsake  me.  Once  this  night  my  heart  was  so  full  that  it  seemed  ready  to 
burst.  And  yet  all  the  time  T  was  happy,  calm,  and  satisfied.  It  is  sad  to  return  to  this 
weansome  life  afler  forgetting,  for  a  moment,  everything  but  God.    Ves,  those  words  are  not 

tnous  in  saying  so.    It  is  of  Thee,  not  of  myself  I  think,  in  the  midst  of  these  consolations.    I 
fcel  no  amiety,  and  that  perfect  peace  deepensin  ms  the  sense  of  Thy  adorable  Presence. 

"  My  God,  I  love  Thee  1  that  was  the  cry  of  my  sou!  this  night.  Did  the  Angels  cany  up 
to  the  foot  of  Thy  Throne  those  woirfs  which  I  would  filn  utter  and  then  die  ?  Yes,  1  would 
utter  them,  if  I  could,  with  a  vehemence  which  would  kill  me.  I  foi^t,  last  night,  everything 
but  God,  and  felt  myself  raised  above  Ibis  world.  But  whenever  I  returned  to  Albert,  there 
also  I  was  calm  and  happy. 

■'  I  am  just  coms  finm  Church ;  I  did  not  hear  Mass,  and  did  not  open  my  hook,  but  it  did 
notsignify,  Thes^tofthoseyout^communicantEgase  me  so  many  sweet  thoughts.  I  had, 
as  at  Venice,  a  feelmg  of  great  cliarily  and  real  love  for  all  ray  follow  creatures,  but  especially 
for  those  chUdren  so  blessed  by  God  to-day.  If  I  could  have  been  told  that  by  suffering  or 
dying  for  the  least  of  these  little  ones,  I  should  preserve  hira  ftnra  ^  or  save  him  from 
offending  God,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  do  so.  The  thought  of  any  one  ntvir  oHending 
God  makes  my  heart  beat  with  joy,  01  if  by  dying  a  thousand  times  over  I  could  destroy  an 
m  the  hearts  of  all  men,  God  knows  I  would  do  it.  May  He  increase  and  confirm  in  me  this 
desire,  that  charity  which  1 60  ardently  wish  to  possess.  My  God  1  bless  these  children,  bless 
them  vrith  the  remembrance  ofthishappyday.  In  whidi  they  liavo  received  Thee  for  the  first 
time.  How  they  hate  sm  at  this  moment,  wliat  promises  they  make  never  to  ofiend  Thee  1 
Oh  1  let  these  holy  thoughts  ever  dwell  in  their  souls,  and  preserve  them  from  the  only  dread- 
ful evil,  sJn,  and  malie  liie  again,  my  God,  what  I  was  on  the  day  of  my  First  Communion,  and 
my  heart  as  ample  and  pure  as  the  hearts  of  these  pious  little  children," 

"Parie,  May  aolh,  rSje. 

"  Yesterday  and  t<^-Jay  I  have  been  frivolous.  I  thought  of  my  dress,  I  looked  at  myself  in 
the  glass,  and  though  I  certainly  did  not  think  myself  pretty,  I  did  all  1  could  to  improve  my 
appearance.  In  proportion  as  tliose  foolish  ideas  passed  tlitoiigh  my  mind,  God's  grace  seems 
to  forsake  my  soul,  and  a  painfij  indifference  to  harden  my  heart    My  vanity  gets  the  better 

of  me  on  every  occasion.    Yesterday,  M said  I  had  a  Ime  voice,  which  flattered  me  ei- 

teedingly,  and,  Uk*  a  fool,  I  took  great  pleasure  in  singing  before  bira.    My  God,  take  away 
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Appendix. 


mudi  force 

eu.rd  ugaLo 

ist  f  hdr  Efiect,  but  I  raimot  help  knowing  1 

singbslorsi 

icopi*  I  am  aware  that  tliej  tblnk  bo.     I  so 

and  wish  lo 

lose  it,  a=  it  is  not  to  be  employsd  for  God's 

make  a  bad 

use  of  it,  and  should  be  glad  if  He  took  it  a- 

religioiB,™ 

d  heard  nothi^  of  the  world.  I  should  not  i 

a  good  voice,  and  when  I 

DC.     It  is  a  ^tt  of  His :  I 

.  .  I  fed  now  that  if  I  was 

lit  if  thrcnvQ  into  the  midst 

ofit  with  all  my  miseries  and  my-weaknesses,  wto  knows  that  I  shall  not  give  myself  up  to  it 

Some  place  free  &am  temptation,  where  I  could  go  and  aseu:^  this  ^at  de^re  for  love  and 
prayer ;  where  I  would  love  oidy  God ;  serve  only  God  i  and,  ah  1  I  must  not  foi^l  it,  obey 
only  God!    Let  me  then  not  mutmnr,  not  rebel.  Thy  wiU  be  done,  my  God  I  But  if  I  am  not 

adore  and  Uisnk Thee ;  all  tliat  Thou  sendestis  to  be  welcomed." 

"Paris,  May  aath,  1836.    Trinity  Sunday. 
ThedanonitthickAltxmidnmwasrecsbiedbiioIhe  Ckurch. 

"01  Lord,  hawto  speak  ofthia  day,  how  to  thank  Thee  ibr  its  graces,  I  know  not.  Thy 
sweet,  dear  little  lamb  has  been  gathered  into  the  fold.  VouchBafe  to  cherish  and  lo  comfort 
her,  and,  in  return  for  her  long  years  of  banishment,  make  her  entrance  into  her  true  home  a 
most  joyM  one.  Bless  her  with  Thy  best  gifts,  and  %  in  Thy  great  love,  TIiou  wilt  aend  her 
siiflerings,  give  her  thai  boundless  love  for  Thee  alone,  which  wiU  make  her  bear  everything 
that  comes  from  Thy  adorable  Hand. 

"  Angels  of  God,  watch  over  hei— sunijund  her.    Let  her  peace  te  deep,  and  Iter  soul 

^'*"''  "  Paris,  June  iSth,  1B36. 

"  I  think  I  havs  discovered  in  myself  a  kind  of  indifference,  which  is  not  very  imlike  insen- 
sibility.   I  am  not  sure  that  to  care  as  little  as  I  do  for  the  thiuge  of  this  world  may  not,  after 

sort  of  fervor  that  everything  with  me  goes  by  £(3  and  starts.  At  one  moment  1  love  the 
world,  and  I  forget  God :  at  another  tune  1  ^va  way  to  an  amount  or  excess  of  fervor,  and 
while  it  lasts  I  shouW  be  ready  lo  accuse  even  Saints  of  coldness.  All  this  is  not  real  devo- 
tion.   Shall  I  never  possess  a  Arm  and  steady  piety  I    I  am  sliU  so  deficieut  in  it.    Myheart 

thills.  My  head  is  confiised.  Have  I  oBended  Tliee,  my  God.  so  much  that  Thou  wilt  no 
longer  console  me? 


■outhsa 

fe  to  make  me  feel  tl 

lat  at  the  botto 

love  Thee,  and 

chared  into  an  i. 

Did  I  deceive  myself  when  I  thought  I  loved 
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ove  ?  Aiui  ibis  comjiete  submission  of  Thy 

vriil.  which  it 
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at  is  it  all,  my 

andwl 

latamlmyselfC 
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me  19,  ,836. 
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please.  Vanity 
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:  bad  tendencies  of  the  human  hea 

.    What  ade- 

SnessilisI    I  have 

a  deceilfid  mil 

,d  and  a  weak  In 

;att.     Wliatsoi 

pt  of  a  person- 

Ibeth 

eu?    Well,  such  as  1 

:  am.  my  God. 

I  give  myself  ic 

,  Thee,  with  all 

andva 

nily.    n  is  not  a  costly  offering  I  make  Thee,  but  w 

nessflyifnot 

wheie 

strength  is  found— where  eveiyth 

ing  is  forffven. 

everything  purified,  and  evil 

3  into  good.    Men  would  % 

fld,Go 

d  looks  tenderly  on  0 

w  if  we  WiU  only  suffer  Him  to 

olywh 

en  Ihe  obstinacy  oft 

lurwll  rejects 

His  pardon,  tha 

tit  is  refused;  : 

the  word.  God  nev. 

a -*>«(.     It 

is  we  who  Willi 

how  wide,  how  full 

of  hope,  ioy.  I 

md  consolation. 

is  that  thought 

I    MyGod,I 
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and  glorify  Thy  Nai 

nel    Thou  art 

the  joy  of  my  8. 
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